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BOOK         I, 

Of  Government 


f~"H~^HE  liifloi-y  of  the  Upper  Afia  will  not  afford  us,  Iq 
i  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  sera,  any  infight  in  politics, 
laws,  and  the  form  of  government.  The  eventsi 
that  happened  in  that  part  of  the  world,  during  the  whole  fpace 
of  time  under  our  prefent  examination,  are  abfolutely  unknown. 
The  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  not  quite  fo  barren  in  thofe  times  as 
that  of  the  Upper  Afia;  it  will  give  us  fome  affifcance  '\n  each 
of  the  ohje£ls  which  I  have  juil  indicated  :  but  Greece  will 
abundantly  repay  us  for  the  fmall  affiflance  which  Afia  and 
Egypt  will  afford  us  for  that  period.  The  hiftory  of  that  part 
of  Europe  affords,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  treating  of,  variety 
of  events,  of  circumftances  and  details,  abundantly  fufficient  to 
inftru6l  us  in  the  progrefs  of  laws  and  politics  among  t|ie  differ-, 
ent  people,  known  under  the  name  of  Greeks. 

C  ..  11    A    p.      L 

Of  the  Bahylonlam  and  Afj-jr'ians, 

"^  "%  7  E  have  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  Ninus  had 

W      united  the  throne  of  Babylon  to  that  of  AiTyria.     We 

^ayc  there  likewife  feen,  that,  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  the 

vaa 
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vaft  empire  foi'^ned  by  his  conquefts  fell  into  the  hnnds  of  Semi- 
ramis  his  eonfort.  From  Niiiias,  fon  and  fucccllbr  of  Semira- 
mis,  to  Sardanapalus,  we  find  an  aftonifliing  vacuity  in  the 
hiftoiy  of  AfTyria  and  Babylon.  There  is  nothing  to  be  depend- 
ed on  in  a  feries  of  kings  who  had  poflefTed  the  throne  for  above 
800  years.  They  have  indeed  preferved  the  names  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  thofe  monarchs  ^  •,  but  that  lift  has  appeared  fufpicious 
to  fome  critics.  They  pretend  to  have  difcovered  in  it  many 
marks  of  forgery  !>.  However  that  may  be,  as  there  remain  no 
monuments  of  thofe  princes'^,  that  difcuffion  is  of  very  little 
confeouencei 

The  obfcurity  of  their  reigns  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  effeminacy  and  indolence  which  thofe  ancient  monarchs 
are  faid  to  have  lived  in  ;  but  perhaps  that  obfcurity  ought  to 
be  attributed,  lefs  to  the  fupinenefs  of  thofe  princes,  than  to  the 
tranquillity  they  took  care  their  people  ftiould  enjoy.  The  vir- 
tues of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  are  not  fo  ftriking  as  the  fame 
of  military  talents.  Hiftory  takes  very  little  notice  of 'any  thing 
but  conquefts  and  important  revolutions,  efpecially  when  hiito- 
lians  fpeak  of  countries  they  are  not  interefted  in.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  hiftory  of  thofe  ancient  people  but  from  the 
Greek  writers.  The  Greeks,  a  reftlefs,  unfettled  people, 
efteemed  nations  only  as  they  were  warlike.  They  have  not 
condefcended  to  write  the  peaceable  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ni- 
neveh'' :  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  they  did  not  find  in  the  hi- 

^  Eufcb.  Chron.  1.  2.;  Syncell.  p.  103,  108.  113,-147,-151,-154.  155,-159,- 
165. 

b  It  has  been  pretended,  that,  in  the  lift  given  by  Ctefias,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  names  which  may  vefy  well  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
I'crfian,  to  form  fo  long  a  catalogue.  Sphaerus,  Lamprides,  L^.olihenes,  iJer- 
fylus,  are  Greek  name';;  Amyntas  is  tlie  name  of  the  kings  of  Mjcedor.ii ;  A- 
f  ius  is  a  name  of  the  Spartan  kings-  Xerxes,  Armamitres,  Mithrxus,  are  Pcr- 
fi:,n  names ;  Soiarmus  is  the  name  of  a  king  of  the  Mcdes,  according  ro  Ctefias 
himfclf.  See  Montfancon,  hift.  de  Judith,  p.  127.  Yet  one  may  txcufe  Cte- 
fus  for  giving  Greek  and  Perfiaii  names  to  many  of  the  Aflyrian  kings,  by  fay- 
ing, lie  iiad  ufcd  thofe  names  as  he  found  them  in  the  archives  of  Perfia,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Allyrian  into  Perfian.  One  might  likewife  fay,  that  prob  ib!v  he 
tranflatcd  them  into  Greek  himfclf,  and  explaired  them  by  other  i  amcs  wliich 
to  him  may  hr.ve  appeared  equivalent.  How  many  autl.ors  have  taken  the  fame 
liberty  ]  Without  (peaking  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  hiflory  written  by 
M.  de  Thou  uil!  aL.iiC  fiirnidi  us  with  many  examples  of  names  fo  difguifed,  that 
they  can  fcarce  I)e  k'loun. 

c  See  our  diflertation  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Babylonians  and  Aflyrians,  &c, 

d  Diod.  1.  i,  p.  ij'i. 

A  2  ftory 
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ftory  of  the  AiTyrlan  monarchs  thofe  (hining  events,  which 
fix  the  attention  of  the  readers,  and  ftrike  the  writer's  imagi- 
nation. Extrem.ely  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Egyptians,  we 
may  fay,  they  would  only  know  that  people  in  all  antiquity. 

Yet  we  ought  to  think,  that  the  fucceflbrs  of  Ninias  were 
not  abfolutely  fuch  as  they  are  reprefented.  All  the  hiftorians 
of  antiquity  acknowledge,  that  they  knew  of  no  monarchy  that 
had  fubfifted  fo  long  as  that  of  the  Aflyrians^.  Herodotus, 
who,  of  all  the  writers,  allows  the  Ihorteft  duration  to  this 
empire,  yet  agrees,  that  the  AfTyrians  had  been  mafters  of 
Afia  for  520  years  f.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  any  revo- 
lution during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages.  Could  this  empire 
have  maintained  itfelf  for  fo  long  a  fpacc  of  time  without  trou- 
bles and  without  revolutions,  if  the  kings  who  governed  it  had 
been  entirely  abandoned  to  debauchery,  and  funk  in  effemina- 
cy ?  Indeed,  it  feems  probable,  they  only  endeavoured  to  go- 
vern their  people  in  peace  j  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  Greek 
hiftorians  thought  them  unworthy  of  notice,  they  found  no- 
thing remarkable  to  relate  e.  But  (hould  we  therefore  defpife 
thefe  princes  ?  Do  the  warlike  inclinations  of  a  monarch  al- 
ways make  his  people  happy  ?  Befides,  if  it  were  fo,  we  fhould 
neceffarily  lofe  fight  of  the  Babylonians  and  AfTyrians  during  all 
tliat  fpace  of  time,  which  we  fhali  run  over  in  this  fecond  part 
of  our  work. 


C    H    A    P        II. 

Of  the  Veople  of  Palejiine,  and  of  Afia  Minor. 

WE  are  better  acquainted  with  the  events  which  hap- 
pened, in  the  fame  ages,  in  that  part  of  Afia  which 
is  waflied  by  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  feen  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  that,  a  fhort  time  after  the  deluge,  Palefline, 
and  the  borders  of  the  Jordan,   were  inhabited  by  civilized 


*  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  r  37. ;  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1,  i,  p.  z, 
t  h.  1.  n-  9h  S  Piod,  1,  i.  p.  i  ^6-. 

nations; 
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nations  ;  which,  not'>vithftanding,  except  the  Sidonians,  have 
made  no  great  figure  in  hiftory :  moft  of  thefe  people  were 
deflroyed  by  Jofhua  when  he  conquered  Paleftine.  Thofe 
to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Phoenicians,  were 
the  only  people  who  maintained  themfelves.  AVe  will  make 
them  more  particularly  known,  v.'hen  we  fpeak  of  the  flate  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  the  ages  which  employ  us  at  pre- 
fent. 

The  hiflory  of  Afia  INIinor,  which  till  this  time  affords  no 
materials  for  our  work,  prefents  us  now  with  objedls  mofl 
worthy  our  attention.  Many  ftates,  which  are  often  mention- 
ed in  ancient  hiftory,  fprung  up  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
Lydians,  the  Trojans,  the  Phrygians,  are  well-known  nations. 
It  is  true,  that,  the  Trojans  excepted,  thefe  monarchies,  in  the 
times  we  fpeak  of,  were  not  very  confiderable  j  therefore  we 
fhall  not  dwell  long  upon  them. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Trojans,  their  empire  was  of  pretty  large 
extent.  Many  provinces  were  dependent  on  it.  The  whole 
maritime  coafl  of  the  Hellefpont  was  fubje£l:  to  them  ^.  All 
the  writers  of  antiquity  agree  in  giving  a  great  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  Priam'.  Troy,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  was 
a  confiderable  city;  his  kingdom,  moreover,  appears  to  have 
been  very  flourifhing;  but  we  know  nothing  in  particular  of  its 
form  of  government ;  we  are  ignorant  of  their  laws.  What  one 
may  fay  with  the  greateft  certainty  is,  that  the  crown  was  he- 
reditary"^. 

The  throne  was  alfo  hereditary  in  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Afia  Minor.  The  way  they  relate  how  Gordius,  whom 
we  ought  to  look   upon   as   the  origin   of  the  race  of  the 


h  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  fays,  that,  by  fea  he  had  taken  twelve  cities  from  tiie 
Trojans,  and  eleven  by  land.  1.  9.  v,  jzS. 

i  The  defcription  which  Achilles  made  to  Priam  himfelf  of  the  extent  of  the 
Trojan  empire,  gives  us  a  grcjt  idea  of  it.     Iliad.  1.  14.  v.  544,  Sec. 

The  epithet  that  Virgil  gives  Priam,  is  likewife  a  fign  that  they  looked  on  that 
prince  as  the  moft  powerful  monarch  that  then  reigned  in  Alia  Minor, 

Tct  quondam  populls  terrifjtie  fuperhunr, 

Rcgnahrcm  Afix.     jtneid.  1.  1.  v.  SSP- 

Strabo  entitles  Priam,  Kinj  of  kings,  1.  rj,  p,  8pi. 
k  Diod.  I.  <j.  p.  318,  &c. 


kings 
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kings  of  Phrygia,  ootained  the  fovereignty,  fhews  us  one  of 
thofe  events,  which,  in  the  earliefl  times,  gave  birth  to  kingly 
government. 

The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  people,  were  fome  time  with- 
out any  form  of  government.  Weary  of  the  evils  to  which 
their  domeflic  diflenfions  daily  expofed  them,  they  confulted 
the  oracle  to  know  what  the  end  of  them  would  be.  The  an- 
fwer  was,  that  to  ele£t  a  king  was  the  only  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  their  miferies. 

The  Phrygians  would  know  on  whom  they  ought  to  fix 
their  choice :  The  oracle  ordered  them  to  give  the  crown  to 
the  firft  perfon  they  fliouJd  meet  going  in  a  car  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  Scarce  had  they  received  this  anfwer,  when  they 
met  Gordius.  They  proclaimed  him  king  upon  the  fpot'. 
Gordius,  in  memory  of  that  event,  confecrated  to  Jupiter  the 
car  in  which  he  was  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  The 
knot  by  which  the  car  was  yoked,  was  fo  artfully  made, 
that  it  wns  not  pofiible  to  difcover  where  it  began,  or  where 
it  ended.  This  is  the  knot  fo  well  known  in  antiquity  by 
the  name  of  the  Gordian  knot.  The  oracle  had  declared, 
that  he  who  could  unloofe  it  fliould  have  the  em.pire  of 
Afia"". 

After  Gordius,  his  fon  Midas  afcended  the  throne,  1428 
years  before  Chrifi:".  The  hiflory,  or  rather  fable,  related 
of  this  prince,  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it. 
It  was  Midas  who  eftabliflied  in  Phrygia  the  ceremonies  of 
public  worfliip,  which,  ever  after  his  reign,  was  there  paid  to 
the  Divinity.  He  derived  from  Orpheus  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
religious  offices'*.  Hiflory  remarks  that  thofe  fentiments  of 
religion  with  which  he  infpired  his  people,  contributed  more 
to  flrengthcn  his  authority,  than  the  power  of  his  arms  i\ 


I  Jiiftin.  I.  II.  c.  7.;  Arrian.  de  exped.  Alex.    p.  8(S. 

Anian  deceives  himiclf  in  referring  to  IVIidas  what  has  been  read  of  Gordius. 
Tlie  greatcft  niimljcr  of  writers  agree  to  ai-knowiedge  Gordius  for  tlit  firil  kinc 
of  Pliryj.>ia. 

™  Arrian,  loco  c'lt.  p.  87. 

"  Sec  the  memoirs  of  tiie  academy  of  infcriptions,  t.  9.  p.  ii6. ;  Eufeb.  Chron. 
1.  i.p.  8(J, 

iJ  Conon  apiid  Phot,  narrat.  i.  p.  415.;  JuRin.  I.  11  c.  7.;  Ovid.  Metam. 
1.  II.  V.  93. 

P  Coiioii,  Juftin.  loco  dl. 

Thi« 
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This  is  all  that  the  hiftory  of  Afia  can  fupply  us  with  on 
the  fubjecl  we  are  at  prefent  employed  about.  The  maxims^ 
the  political  and  civil  laws  of  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
fpeaking,  are  a'bfolutely  unknown  ro  us.  We  cannot  even  forra 
any  idea  of  them.  Materials  are  entirely  wanting.  Yet  we 
muft  except  the  Lydians.  Herodotus  acquaints  us  that  their 
laws  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks  'i. 

But,  if  we  were  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion, we  fhould  find  materials  in  abundance  to  make  us 
amends  for  the  want  of  them  in  the  other  nations  of  Afia. 
From  their  going  out  of  Egypt  the  Ifraelites  began  to  form 
themfelvesinto  a  nation,  dillin6t  by  their  laws,  and  by  their 
cuftoms,  from  ail  the  reft  of  the  earth ;  a  nation  which  fubfifts 
at  this  day ;  and  which  is  ftill  governed  by  its  own  particular 
cuftoms,  though  difperfed  throughout  all  the  countries  of 
the  univerfe. 

'  The  political  and  civil  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  perfectly 
known  to  ms  ;  fo  well,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
enumerate  them,  Befides,  we  ought  not  to  make  any  compa- 
rifon  between  the  form  of  government  eftabliftied  by  Mo- 
fes,  and  the  other  fpecies  of  governments,  of  which  hiftory 
gives  us  examples.  The  Hebrew  people  had  the  fingular  ad- 
vantage of  having  God  particularly  for  their  monarch,  and  for 
their  legifiator.  It  was  from  God  himfelf  that  this  nation  had 
received  its  laAvs.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  Supreme  Being  who 
condcfcended  to  prefcribe  the  ceremonies  of  the  worftaip  that 
he  v;ould  have  paid  him  by  the  Ifraelites.  "We  ought  there- 
fore to  make  no  comparifon  between  the  laws  of  this  people, 
laws  didated  by  wifdom  itfelf,  and  thofe  that  could  be  obfer- 
ved  by  other  nations.  The  precepts  of  the  decalogue  alone, 
contain  more  fublime  truths,  and  maxims  more  eflentially  pro- 
motive of  the  good  of  mankind,  than  all  the  profane  wri- 
tings of  antiquity  could  afford.  The  more  we  meditate  on 
the  laws  of  Mofes,  the  more  we  ftiall  perceive  their  wildom, 
and  infpiration;  that  infallible  fign  of  the  Divinity  which  fails 
»11  human  works,  in  which,  when  we  examine  critically,    we 

^    L.    I.  p.J4- 

always 
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always  find  great  defe£ls :  befides,  the  laws  of  Mofes  alone 
have  the  ineftimable  advantage,  never  to  have  undergone  any 
of  the  revolutions  common  to  all  human  laws,  which  have 
always  demanded  frequent  amendments ;  fometimes  changes  j 
fometimes  additions;  fometimes  the  retrenching  of  fuperflui- 
ties.  There  has  been  nothing  changed,  nothing  added,  no- 
thing retrenched,  from  the  laws  of  Mofes ;  a  fingular  example, 
and  fo  much  the  more  ftriking,  as  they  have  preferved  their 
purity  for  above  3000  years.  If  Mofes  had  not  been  thcf 
minifter  of  God,  he  could  not,  whatever  genius  we  may 
fuppofe  him  to  have  had,  from  himfelf  have  drawn  laws 
which  received  all  their  perfe£lion  the  inftant  of  their  forma- 
tion :  laws  which  provided  againft  every  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen in  the  fucceflion  of  ages,  leaving  no  necelTity  for  change, 
or  even  for  modification.  That  is  what  no  legillator  has  ever 
done,  and  what  Mofes  himfelf  could  not  have  done,  had  he 
writ  fimply  as  a  man,  and  had  he  not  been  infpired  by  the  Su- 
preme Being  ^ 

I  {hall  obferve  further,  that  the  alliance  made  in  the  defert 
between  God  and  the  Ifraelites,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mo- 
del of  the  forms  they  ufed  to  obferve  in  contra<Sling  thefe  forts 
of  engagements. 

Of  all  the  ceremonies  anciently  ufed  in  folemn  alliances, 
the  efFufion  of  blood  appears  to  have  been  the  moft  important, 
and  the  mofl  univerfal.  St.  Paul  fays,  "  For  when  Mofes  had 
*<  fpoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people  according  to  the  law, 
«<  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and 
*'  fcarlet  wool,  and  hyflbp,  and  fprinkled  both  the  book  and 
««  all  the  people,  faying,  This  is  the  blood  of  the  teftament 
*'  which  God  hath  injoined  unto  you*".*' 

Profane  hiflory  affords  us  as  plain  a  proof  of  this  ancienf 
cuftom,  which  regarded  the  fhedding  of  blood,  as  the  feal  of 
all  the  covenants  they  contra6led.  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians, 

«■  Voy.  Jaq'ielct.  dlflcrtition  5.  fur  Texiftence  de  Dirj,  clmp.  4,  7,  8,  9.   8i 
tjait:  de  la  vcritc  et  de  rinfpiiatioii  des  litres  fjcres,  t.  i.  chap.  8. 

f  Hcb.  ch'.p.  p.  V.  19.     Voy,  Ic  P.  Cahr.et,  loco  t./.  et  t,  ».p,  j.-.,  et  1x3. 
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by  Cyaxarus,  and  by  Aliattes,  obferves,  that  "with  thefe  peo- 
ple, befides  the  other  ceremonies  common  to  them  and  the 
Greeks,  the  contra£ling  parties  ufed  to  make  incifions  on  the 
arms,  and  mutually  to  fuck  the  blood  that  ran  from  them'. 

"We  fmd,  even  among  the  favages,  an  example  of  thofe 
ancient  ceremonies  ufed  in  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance. — 
The  Spaniards,  in  1643,  '^lade  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Indians  of  Chili ;  they  have  preferved  the  memory  of  the 
forms  ufed  at  the  ratification  :  it  is  faid,  that  the  Indians 
killed  many  fheep,  and  ftained  in  their  blood  a  branch  of 
tlie  cane-tree,  which  the  deputy  of  the  Caciques  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spanifh  general,  in  token  of  peace  and 
alliance  ". 

As  to  the  manner  of  ratifying  alliances,  the  cuflom  then 
was  to  write  two  copies  of  their  contratfts  :  the  one  of  the  co- 
pies they  folded  up  and  tied,  and  fealed  it  with  the  feals  of  the 
contracting  parties  :  the  other  was  neither  folded  nor  fealed  j 
it  remained  open,  in  order  that  recourfe  might  be  had  to  it  on 
occafion.  The  orders  that  Mofes  received  from  God  with  re- 
gard to  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  le- 
giflator  executed  them,  prove  the  cuflom  of  having  two  copies 
of  the  contra£ls  they  made.  The  tables  of  the  law  which 
Mofes  received  on  Mount  Sinai,  was  the  authentic  copy  where 
-God  had  written  the  conditions  of  the  alliance  which  he  made 
with  his  people.  God  ordered  that  thefe  two  tables  fliould 
be  put  into  the  ark  ^.  Mofes,  at  the  fame  time,  taking  care 
to  write  a  duplicate  of  the  fame  commandments,  placed  it  at 
the  fide  of  the  ark^,  that  they  might  confult  it,  and  eafily  take 
copies  2. 

Such  like  forms  mufl,  without  doubt,  have  been  in  ufe,- 
with  refpedl  to  particular  contracts,  with  all  the  nations  to 
whom  alphabetic  writing  was  then  known.  We  may,  by 
comparing   the   practice   I   have  jufk  fpoke   of,    with  thofe  I 


f  L.  %.  n.  74.  u  Voyage  de  Frezier,  p.  73, 

*  Exod.  chap.  ij.  vcr.  iC.  >    Deiu,  chap.  31.  ver  i5. 

2  See  the  commentaries  of  Father  Calmet,  ?qu  his  diflhtation  on  the  f&rni  of 
ancient  books. 

Vol.  II.  B  have 
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have  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  as  having  been 
ufed  originally  *,  perceive  the  difference  which  alphabetic  wri- 
ting has  introduceds  with  refpe£t  to  the  meafures  taken  for  the 
fecurity  of  ^Qts  and  contratls  among  civilized  nations. 


CHAP.       III. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

IN"  the  firft  part  of  this  work  I  have  fhewn  the  origin  and 
the  conftitution  of  government  among  the  Egyptians ;  but 
I  have  entered  into  no  particulars  of  the  reigns  and  perfons  of 
the  monarchs  who  pofleffed  the  throne  in  the  ages  we  were 
then  treating  of :  but  it  will  not  be  fo  at  prefent.  The  reign 
of  Sefoftris,  with  whom  begins  this  fecond  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  Egypt,  is  too  remarkable  an  sera  not  to  demand  a  particular 
account  of  a  monarch  fo  famous  in  antiquity.  Of  all  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  the  adions  of  Sefoftris  were  the  moft  grand 
and  moft  memorable  i> :  he  equally  fignalized  hirafelf  in  peace^ 
in  war,  and  in  arts.  This  prinqe  afcended  the  throne  1659 
years  before  Chrift^. 

Sefoftris  was  born  with  all  the  qualities  which  can  form 
a  great  monarch.  The  education  he  received  was  moft  pro- 
per to  fecond  thefe  happy  difpofitions.  They  fay,  that  the 
king  his  father  caufed  to  be  brought  to  court  all  the  male 
infants  bprn  in  Egypt  the  fame  day  with  his  fon  ^  \  he  gave 
to  them  all,  not  excepting  the  young  prince,  an  education 
perfeflly  equal  and  uniform.  They  were  inured  to  labour 
and  fatigue  by  all  forts  of  exercifes  ;  they  gave  them  no- 
thing to  eat  till  they  had  previoufly  made  out  a  eonfiderable 
yfAk  on  foot  ^.     Such  was  the  education  of  Sefoftris  and  ail 

his 

a  Book  I.  chap.  I.  b   Diod.  i.  i.  p.  o'l. 

<•'  1  have  followed,  for  the  reign  of  Sefoftris,    the  chronology  of  P.  Tournc- 
niine.    See  his  dillertat.  ad  calcem  Menochii,  in  foL  Paris,  1719.  diflcrt.  $. 
■  J  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  <Ji. 

The  NiUchcs,  a  people  of  Sonth  Americp,  have  the  fame  cuftom  with  rcfpciTt 
io  the  helr-apparanf.     Lettr.  tdif.  t,  20.  p.  lox, 

e  Diodorns  fays,  one  hundred  aud  eigluy  U:iJia ;  an  incredible  number,  to 
take  them,  as  i&  cair.mon,  twenty-four  Aadia  to  a  Isague,  for  ilan  they  mufl 
■'•""     —  •        •  ■  ■■ "^     -  have 
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his  companions.  Hiftory  adds,  that  they  remained  inviolably 
attached  to  him^  and  that  he  chofe  from  this  body  the  principal 
Dflicers  of  the  army  which  he  raifed  for  his  grand  expeditions  f. 
They  were  faid  then  to  have  confifted  of  1700  ^  ;  let  us  paufe  a 
little  Upon  this  fa6l. 

Diodorus  does  not  afcertain  the  number  of  male  infants  born 
in  Egypt  the  fame  day  with  Sefoftris;  but  he  gives  room  to 
guefs  it,  by  faying,  that  whert  that  monarch  began  his  con- 
quefts,  they  were  then  i  700.  For  one  cannot  prefume,  that 
there  were  only  1700  male  children  born  in  Egypt  the  fame  day 
■with  Sefoftris ;  and  we  ought  fiill  lefs  to  fuppofe,  that  in  cafe 
there  were  only  1 700,  they  fhould  all  come  to  manhood.  Se- 
foftris could  not  be  much  lefs  than  forty  years  of  age  Avhen  he 
undertook  his  expedition,  fince  he  was  determined  to  it  by 
the  CDunfel  of  his  daughter  Amyrta  f".  For  we  know  from  ex- 
perience, that  out  of  a  thoufand  children,  born  at  the  fame 
time,  there  will  remain  but  little  above  one  third  at  the  end  of 
forty  years  i.  Therefore,  aS  there  ftill  remained  1700  of  the 
companions  of  Sefoftris,  at  the  time  of  his  expedition,  it  muft 
have  been,  that  the  number  of  males  born  in  Egypt  the  fame 
day  with  this  prince,  amounted  to  more  than  5000 ;  and  this 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  there  are  very  few  more  boys  born 
than  girls;  the  whole  number  of  children,  then,  born  the  fame 
day  with  Sefoftris,  fliould  amount  to  more  than  10,000.  How- 
foever  peopled  that  country  was  anciently,  how  can  one  per- 
fuade  one's  felf  that  it  was  fo  populous,  that  there  could  be 
born  on  each  day  more  than  10,000  children  ?   One  may,  by  a 


ha^^  goner  feven  leagues  nnd  an  half.  But  we  know,  that  the  value  and  mea- 
fure  of  the  ftadij  was  as  ditTerent  and  equivocal  among  the  ancients  as  the  mea* 
fureof  miles  and  leagues  among  the  moderns.  We  know  that  they  had  Ih  rr  ;>  i- 
dia,  eleven  hundred  and  eleven  to  a  degree  j  therefore  one  hundred  and  ei  'hiy 
ftadia,  reckoning  two  thoufand  two  hundred  eighty  two  fathoms  to  a  league,  of 
twenty-five  to  a  degree,  make  four  leagues  and  fome  fathoms.  This  valuatioa 
makes  the  faift  fpoken  of  by  i>iodorus  a  little  lefs  incredible. 

f  Died.  p.  64.  8  Ibid.  h   Ibid. 

i  Journal  des  fcavans,  Aout.  itf6<S,  art,  i. ;  Tallies  de  M.  Dupre  Ae  S.  Maur, 
rapportees,  Sec.  »d  tome  de  I'hifl.  nat,  du  cabinet  du  Roi,  par  M.  BufFon,  p.  590. 
et  fuiv. 

B  %  comparifon 
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comparlfon  of  what  happens  in  our  times  in  France,    make  this 
very  plain. 

In  examining  the  number  of  childrenTsorn  in  Paris  in  a  year, 
we  fee,  for  example,  that  in  1750,  they  amounted  to  23,104'', 
which  gi%^es  63  or  64  for  each  day;  and  we  may  obferve,  that 
there  were  a  few  mor?  boys  than  girls:  thus  we  may  fix  the 
number  of  males  born'  in  Paris  each  day  at  32  or  33.  Paris 
contains  about  700,000  fouls  '.  But  we  ought  to  take  from 
this  number  the  monks,  the  nuns,  the  ecclefiaftics,  old  men, 
infants,  and  that  immenfe  number  of  people  of  all  forts  who 
live  unmarried.  I  think  I  fhall  not  go  too  far  if  I  reduce 
to  400,000  fouls  all  the  perfons  capable  of  having  children.  We 
have  feen  that  there  were  only  born  in  Pans  32  or  33  males 
each  day,  we  therefore  can,  after  this  calculation,  determine 
the  number  that  could  be  born  in  Egypt,  more  efpec4ally  as  the 
Egyptians  could  only  marry  one  wife  ">. 

Following  the  mod  exa6l  refearches,  Egypt  tontained  under 
its  firft  kings  27,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Every  body  mairied 
in  thofe  countries;  the  women  were  prodigioully  fruitful  ",  and 
were  obliged  to  bring  up  all  their  children,  even  thofe  that 
fprung  from  illicit  commerces  p.  For  this  reafon,  in  order  to 
render  the  account  which  I  would  eflablilh  more  plain,  and 
make  :^  fort  of  compenfation,  I  will  calculate  the  number  of 
children  which  could  be  born  in  Egypt  each  year  from  thefe 
27,000,000  of  inhabitants,  whom  I  may  well  fuppofe  to  be  the 
number  of  perfons  capable  of  having  children ;  and  however  ad- 
vantageous that  fuppontion  may  be  to  Egypt,  yet  we  fhall  want 
many  to  approach  the  number  which  the  1 700  companions  of 
Sefoftris  neceffarily  demand. 

In  elFetl,  even  fuppofing  in  Egypt  27,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  having  children,  it  refults  from  the  obfe^va- 
tions  which  I  have  juft  made,  that  there  could  not  be  born  in  a 


k  Merciire  de  France,  Janvier  1751.  ^ 

I  Voy.  Ic  diftion.  de  la  Martiniere,  an  mot  Pavis. 

ni   Herod.  1.  i.  n.pz.  "   Mem.  de  Trevoux,  Janv.  I7SI-  ?•  3*' 

o  Strabo,  1.  S'  P-  ioi8,  B.     Sec  alfo  the  notes  ni  hwnc  Ice.- 

P  Ditd.  1.  I.  p.  J  I. 

day 
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day  more  than  4320 children;  a  number fufBciently  diftantfrom 
10,000,  to  which  the  relation  of  Diodorus  necefTarily  brings  us. 
Above  half  is  then  wanting  to  bring  us  to  an  equality.  To  ob- 
tain that,  we  mufl  fuppofe  more  than  60,000,000  of  inhabitants 
in  Egypt,  a  number  too  exceffive  ever  to  be  admitted.  I  hope 
to  be  pardoned  for  this  fmall  digreflion:  I  return  to  Sefoftris. 

This  monarch  had  fcarce  afcended  the  throne,  when  he  did 
all  in  his  pov/er  to  render  Egypt  more  powerful  and  more  for- 
midable than  it  had  ever  yet  been :  his  ambition  propofed  no- 
thing lefs  than  the  cOnquefi:  of  the  univerfe.  But  before  he  put 
in  execution  his  vail:  projects,  he  began  by  correcting  and  per- 
fefting  the  interior  government  of  his  kingdom.  I  fhall  fpeak 
in  its  proper  place  of  his  grand  expeditions,  and  military  regu- 
lations. We  ought  at  prefent  only  to  confider  Sefoftris  in  the 
light  of  a  leglflator :  his  political  eftablifliments  ought  to  be  our 
only  obje6l. 

I  faid  elfewhere,  that  from  all  antiquity  Egypt  was  divi- 
ded into  feveral  provinces  'i.  Ancient  authors  agree  in  this; 
but  we  cannot  exa£lly  difcover  what  were  their  precife  number 
before  Sefoftris.  That  prince  fixed  them  at  thirty- fix.  He 
divided  all  Egypt,  fay  the  ancient  hiftorians,  into  thirty-fix 
nomesj  or  diftricls  ■■,  and  gave  the  government  of  them  to  as 
many  perfons,  on  whom  he  could  depend.  They  levied  the 
King's  taxes,  and  regulated  all  the  affairs  which  happened  in 
their  jurifdid:ion  '". 

Sefoftris  further  divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  all  the 
lands  of  Egypt  into  fo  many  portions  as  there  were  inhabi- 
tants ;  each  had  an  equal  portion  of  land  for  paying  a  certain 
rent  annually.  If  the  pofieftlons  of  any  one  were  lefTened 
or  damaged  by  the  Nile,  he  went  to  the  King,  and  declared 
the  lofs  he  had  fuffered.  The  King  caufed  it  to  be  meafu- 
red,  to  know  how  much  it  was  diminiOied,  and  proportioned 


^  Pdrt  I.  boot  T. 

■■  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  64,  The  term  nomf,  iifed  to  denominate  the  different  cantons 
of  Egypt,  is  1  term  invented  by  the  Greeks  when  they  were  malters  of  it  under 
Alexander.  The  Romans  afterwards  called  the  fame  diilriifts  prcfeilures,  wheu 
•^liey  brought  Egypt  under  their  command  in  the  tinjc  of  An^uuus. 

f  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  64. 

the 
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tlie  tribu!:e  to  tibe  <5iiantity  of  laud  that  remained  to  the  pro- 
prietor ^ 

Of  all  the  political  inflitutions  attributed  to  Sefoflris^  the 
mod  remarkable,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  diftribution  he  made 
of  all  his  fubjeifts  into  different  claffes  or  flates  ".  They  rec- 
koned in  Egypt  feven  different  orders,  who  took  their  nameS 
from  the  profeffion  which  each  order  exercifed  ^.  By  this 
eftablifliment  the  different  profeffions  of  each  member  of  the 
ftate  were  feparated  and  diflinguifhed  from  each  other.  Thft 
Egyptians  could  not  take  upon  them  indifferently  the  profeffion 
for  which  they  had  the  greateft  liking-,  the  choice  was  not  left 
to  their  difpoial :  the  children  were  obliged  to  be  of  the  profef- 
fion of  their  fathers  ^.  They  feverely  punifned  whoever  quitted 
it  to  embrace  another  ^.  We  ihall  again  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
©f  this  political  inftitution.  I  referve  likewife  for  the  article  of 
war  the  military  laws  publilhed  by  Sefollris.  The  Egyptians 
attribute  to  this  prince  the  grcatefl  part  of  the  rules  concerning 
the  troops  and  the  difcipllne  of  armies  ^. 

Sefoftiis  has  been  placed  in  the  number  of  the  mod  fa- 
mous legiflators  ^  ;  the  Egyptians,  to  Ibew  how  perfedly  that 
prince  knew  the  fcience  of  government,  faid,  that  he  was  taught 
by  Mercury  politics  and  the  art  of  governing  <'.  They  always  held 
his  memory  in  the  higheft  veneration,  as  one  may  judge  from 
what  I  am  going  to  relate. 

When  Egypt,  many  ages  after  Sefodris,  was  fallen  under 
■the  dominion  of  the  Perfians,  Darius,  father  of  Xerxes,  would 
tiave  his  ftatue  placed  above  that  of  this  prince.  The  high 
prieff,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  college  affembled  on  the  fub- 
jcdiy  oppofed  the  defign  of  Darius,  reprefenting  to  him,  that 
he  had  not  yet  furpaffcd  the  a6lions  of  Sefoftris.  Darius  was 
not  offended  at  the  liberty  of  the  high  prieft  '^.     He  only  an- 


t  L.  i.  n.  jop* 

u  Ani).  polit.  1.  7.  c.  10.  inlt. ;  Dicacarchus  aputi  fchol.   Appellor.  Rhod.  I. 

4.  V.  273- 

5f    Herod.  1.  z.  n.  i(5j. 

y  Plato  in  Tim.  p    104.1..  ?  Ifocrat.  in  Biifirid.  p.  318,   319.  ;  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  86. 

z  Diod.  loco  cit.        =>  Diod,  1.  i.  p.  106.  ^  itlian.  var.  hilt.  1.  11.  c.  4. 

c  Arilt  polit.  1,  7.  c.  10.  ;  Dind.  1.  i.  p.  loi,  106. 

d  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  no.  j  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  (38. 
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fftxred,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  attain  to  the  glory  of  that 
hero,  if  he  lived  to  his  age  *=. 

Sefoftris  died  after  a  reign  of  33  years  f  •,  his  fon  fucceeded 
him  s.  Hiftorians  agree  in  faying,  that  he  did  nothing  re- 
markable '^-  He  was,  in  that,  like  the  reft  of  the  monarchs 
v/no  pofleffed  the  throne  of  Egypt,  from  Sefoftris  to  Bochoris, 
whofe  reign  falls  in  the  year  762  before  Chriil.  We  do  not 
know  pofitively  the  names,  and  flill  lefs  the  actions  of  moft  of 
thet'e  princes.  Egypt  therefore  will  fupply  us  with  nothing  far 
pur  ref::i3rches  for  a  Ipng  fucceflion  of  ages. 

e    H    A    p.  IV. 

Of  Greece. 

I  Need  not  repeat  what  I  have  faid,  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  of  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
We  there  have  feen  to  what  a  pitch  they  were  originally  ruds 
and  barbarous.  The  reader  will  not  have  forgot,  that  this  part 
pf  Europe  owed  the  firft  knowledge  of  fcience  it  poflciTed  to 
ilrangers,  who  going  out  of  Egypt,  formed  there  a  very  exten- 
fjve  empire,  though  of  a  very  fhort  duration.  Other  colonics 
pafled  fucceflfively  into  Greece.  I  have  not  indeed  been  very: 
particular  about  their  firft  eftablilhments.  Marking  the  acra, 
and  telling  the  names  of  the  authors  of  them,  was  all  that  i 
bad  to  do. 

Thefe  firft  colonies  had  done  little  or  nothing  to  civilize  the 
Greeks.  Thefe  people  did  not  begin  to  be  polifhed  till  near  the 
times  we  are  at  prefent  engaged  in.  This  happy  change  wa^ 
the  work  of  new  colonics  which  came  then  from  Egypt  and  Phe- 
nicia  into  Greece.  The  conduillors  of  thofe  laft  emigrations 
taught  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  ufe  more  form 
and  more  order  in  their  focieties.  They  founded  diiTerent  king- 
domSj>  which  fubfifted  a  long  time  with  great  reputation.     \Ic 


«•  Died.  ibiJ. 

i  DioJ.  1.  1.  .>,  (59.        8  IJctr,  iliij.  5  HeroJ.  i.  a.  n.  iji.         f'  Idem,  iLi^. 
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will  run  over  the  hiftory  of  them,  obferving  the  order  of  timcj 
.and  the  importance  of  the  fubje6ls. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  E     I. 

Athens. 

TN  the  preceding  volume  I  have  touched  upon  the  orfgin  of 
the  kingdom  of  Athens.  I  there  remarked,  that  Attica  had 
not  been  expofed  to  the  fame  commotions  as  the  other  govern- 
ments of  Greece  >.  The  inhabitants  neverthelefs  had  not  profit- 
ed from  the  tranquillity  they  enjoyed,  fo  much  as  to  be  any 
way  polifhed.  The  Athenians  remained  a  long  time  barbarous 
and  rude,  ignorant  of  the  mofl:  neceflary  arts,  living  without 
laws,  and  without  difcipline.  Attica  was  nothing  before  the 
foundation  of  Athens. 

That  famous  city,  to  which  all  Europe  owes  the  origin  of  its 
laws,  its  arts  and  fciences;  Athens,  the  feat  of  politenefs  and 
learning,  the  theatre  of  valour  and  eloquence,  the  public  fchool 
of  all  who  afpired  to  knowledge;  Athens  more  famous,  by  the 
genius  of  its  inhabitants,  than  Pvome  by  its  conquefls,  owed  its 
foundation  to  Cecrops,  originally  of  Sais,  a  city  of  the  lower  • 
Egypt '^. 

Cecrops  arrived  in  Attica  1582  years  before  Chriftianity '.  , 
He  was  well  received  by  Adieus,  who  then  reigned  in  that 
diftri£l.  That  prince  even  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  after  the  death  of  A6teus,  Cecrops  fucceeded  him  ™. 
As  foon  as  he  afcended  the  throne,  he  laboured  to  polifli  his 
fubjeds,  by  acquainting  them  with  the  advantages  of  living 
in  fociety.  "When  Cecrops  came  into  Attica,  that  part  of 
Greece  was  a  prey  to  the  ravages  and  incurfions  of  pirates 
and  robbers.  The  people  of  Boeotia,  whom  they  then  called 
JEcneSy  defolated  the  country  by  perpetual  incurfions  "  :  the 
Carians   on   the  fea-coail  were   always  pillaging  ».     Cecrops 
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k  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  33. ;  African,  apiul.  Etifcb.  prxp.  evang.  1.  ic.  c.  lo.  p,  491. 
•  Malm.  Oxon.  c)).  i.  "^  ApoUod.  1.  3.  p.  I9^.;  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  a.  . 

^  Fhilicor.  u^;ud  Scrub.  1.  p.  p.  <5cjp.  *  Idem,  il.id. 
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i-eprefented  td  liis  new  fubje£ls^  that  the  only  way  ta  refift  fuch 
violences,  was  to  aflcmble  and  unite  their  forces.  He  (hewed 
them  to  build  houfes,  and  founded  a  city,  which  he  called  af- 
ter himfelf  Cc'cropia'^.  Laftly,  to  put  his  new  eftabli{hment  in 
abfoliite  fecurity,  he  built  a  fortrefs  on  a  fifing  ground,  where 
they  afterw^irds  built  the  temple  of  Minerva  **.  Such  is  the  epo* 
cha  of  the  birth  of  Athens- 

The  name  of  that  city  is  fiimoiis  in  ancient  flory,  by  an 
event  that  is  ftrangely  disfigured  by  fable,  but  which,  however, 
deferves  to  be  related,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  change  it 
occaficned  in  the  form  of  government. 

Antiquity  fays  then,  that  Cecro|>s,  in  building  the  walls  of 
Athens,  faw  ftart  out  of  the  earth  in  a  moment  an  olive-tree 
and  a  fountain.  Struck  with  thefe  prodigies,  he  fent  to  Del- 
phos  to  afk  of  Apollo  what  they  fignified,  and  what  he  was  to 
do.  The  oracle  anfwered,  that  Minerva,  who  was  defigned 
by  the  olive-tree^  and  Neptune,  by  the  water,  claimed  recipro- 
cally the  right  of  naming  the  city  they  had  built,  and  that  the 
people  were  to  decide  the  difference.  On  this  anfwer,  Cecrops 
aflembled  all  his  fubjeiSts,  men  and  women;  for,  at  that  time, 
the  women  had  a  right  to  vote  in  public  deliberations.  Mi- 
nerva carried  it  only  by  one  vote  j  and  that,  they  fay,  was  a 
woman's  •■. 

A  little  while  after,  Attica  having  been  greatly  damaged 
by  the  waters,  the  Athenians  imagined  that  Neptune  was  en- 
raged, and  wanted  to  be  reVenged.  To  appeafe  him,  they  re- 
folved  to  puniih  the  women  on  account  of  the  preference  they 
had  given  to  Minerva  ;  they  determined,  that  for  the  future 


P  ApoUod.  1.  3.  p.  191.;  Plin.  1.  7.  fe£t.  57.  p.  413. 

•3  Thiicyd.  1.  2.  p.  no.;  Plin.  loco  cil.  Anonym,  de  incredib.  C.  T.  p.  8j. ;  Va- 
ler.  Maxim.  1.  5.  c.  ^;  Exern.  n.  j.  p.  465. 

■■  Varro  apud  Aiigutt.  de  civit.  Dei,  I.  18.  c.  9. 

We  ought  not  to  be  (urpriled,  that,  in  the  firft  ages,  the  women  among  the 
Creeks  were  admitted  into  their  public  alTemhlies,  and  had  a  riglit  to  vote  :  they 
enjoyed  the  fame  advantage  among  many  o'her  nations  "f  antiqtiiry.  The  women 
were  admitted  in  our  national  aflemblies  by  our  ariceftnrs  'he  G  luls,  and  they 
took  no  ref 'lution  without  their  advice.  It  was  the  fame.\v;th  ihe  anticnt  people 
of  Germany.  Plut.  t.  a.  p.  246.  C.  3  Tacit,  de  morifc;  Germ.  n.  8.;  Polyxn. 
Strat.  1.  7.  c.  JO. 
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they  fliould  not  be  admitted  into  the  aflemblles,  nor  any  child 
from  that  time  bear  the  name  of  its  mother  *". 

Some  ancients  fay,  that  Cecrops  built  twelve  cities,  or,  to 
fpeak   more  properly,   twelve   towns  ^ :   but  it   appears  to  me 
much  more  likely  to  give  the  foundation  of  thefe  twelve  ci- 
ties or  towns  to  Cecrops  II.  the  feventh  king  of  Athens.    This 
is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  mofl  efteemed  modern  critics  ". 
It  was  not  prafticable   in  thofe  early  times  to  found  twelve 
towns  at  the  fame  time ;  it  was  enough  for  Cecrops  to  be  able 
to  form  one,  with  a  people  fo  rude  as  the  Athenians  were  then. 
One  may  prefume,  that  the  founding  of  Athens  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  fome  other  cities  or  towns.     We  are  fo  much 
the  more  authorifed  to  believe  it,  as  the  Athenians  were  looked 
upon  as  the  firft  people  of  Greece  who  eftablifhed  capital  cities''.. 
One  of  the  firft  cares  of  Cecrops  was  the  inftitution  of  public 
■worfhip  rendered  folemnly  to  the  Deity.     He  applied  himfelf 
to  regulate  the  ceremonies  of  religion.     Not  but  the  firft  inha- 
bitants of  Greece  had  fome  fort  of  worfhip ;  but  it  appears,  that 
they  had  no  fufficiently  clear  and  diftinft  idea  of  the  Divinity, 
and  of  the  homage  due  to  him  y.     We  therefore  ought  to  look 
upon  Cecrops  as  the  firft  who  gave  any  certain  form  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks  ^.     Paufanias  fays,  that  this  prince  regu- 
lated the  worfliip  of  the  gods  and  religious  ceremonies  with 
great  wifdom  =*.     He  taught  the  Greeks  to  call  Jupiter  the  Su- 
preme God,  or  rather  Moft  High  b.     He  firft  ereiSed  an  altar 
at  Athens  "y  and  forbade  them  to  facrifice  to  the  gods  any  thing 
that  had  life  '^. 


r  Vairo  apiid  Angun;.  loco  c'tt. 

One  may  fee  the  clifferent  explications  piven  to  tliis  liifiorical  fatle,  VufTIiis  dc 
i.lol.  1.  I.  c.  15.;  Le  P.  Tournemine,  I'revoui.  Janvier  1708.  j  L'Abbe  Baii- 
iiier,  expHcat.  des  fables,  t.  4.  p.  lo. 

c  Philicor.  apud  Strab.  1.  9.  p.  609. 

«  Moeurs  de  regn.  Athen.  1.  x.  c.  14. ;  Potter,  Archsol.  Gr.  1. 1.  c.  ».  p.  ?• 

^  Stephan.  voce  A6'iivc(it  p.  18. 

y  Voy.  Bannier,  explicat.  des  fables,  t.  6.  p.  148,  &  fuiv. 

2  Ifidor.  orig.  1.  8.  c.  1 1.  ^  L.  6.  c,  i.  hiit. 

b"T9r«Toj,  ibid. ;  Eilfeb   praep.  evang.  1. 10.  c.  9. 

c  Eiifcb   ibid.;   Macrob.  Sat.  1.  i.  c.  ip.  d  Pauf.  1.  8.  c.  t.  hit. 

There  is  on  this  fiibjeft  a  very  remarkable  difference  ot  opinion  among  ancient 
uriters;  but  the  coi:tradi(flion  is  only  in  appearance.  Meurfius  has  fufficicntl}' 
proved  it,  de  regib.  Athen.  1.  i.  c,  p. 

-     To 
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To  fecure  the  foundations  of  his  new  eflablifhment,  and  to 
finifh  the  civilizing  of  his  people,  Cecrops  laboured  to  give 
them  laws.  The  firft  and  mofl  important  was  that  of  mar- 
riage *.  Before  Cecrops,  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  of  conjugal 
union  :  they  gratified  their  defires  indifcriminately.  The  chil- 
dren which  fprung  from  thefe  irregular  commerces,  never  could 
know  who  were  their  fathers,  and  could  only  know  their  mo- 
thers, whofe  name  they  always  bore  f.  Cecrops  fhewed  the 
Athenians  the  inconveniencies  arifmg  to  fociety  from  fuch  an 
abufe.  He  eftablilhed  the  laws  and  rules  of  marriage  in  the 
form  they  were  praftifed  in  Egypt,  that  is  to  fay,  that  one 
man  fhould  only  have  one  woman  s. 

The  laws  would  not  have  been  of  any  great  fervice,  if  he 
had  not  had  pcrfons  charged  with  the  execution  of  them.  It 
was  in  this  view  that  Cecrops  eftabliflied  courts  to  determine 
the  differences  that  might  happen  among  his  fubjcfts.  The 
Athenians  found  this  eftablifliment  fo  wife  and  fo  neceflary,  that 
afterwards  each  town  of  Attica  had  its  magiftrates  to  prcferve 
peace  and  good  government,  and  had  places  fet  apart  folely  for 
that  bufinefs  •*.  Of  all  the  tribunals  fet  up  by  Cecrops,  the 
mofl  famous  was  that  afterwards  called  Areopagus '.  We  fhall 
fpeak  more  particularly  of  it  under  the  reign  of  Cranalis,  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  this  prince. 

Cecrops  likewife  diftributed  into  four  tribes  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Attica  i^.  It  is  probable  he  made  this  divifion  on  th« 
plan  of  the  diilin6tion  of  profeffions  eftablidied  in  Egypt  by  Se- 
foftris'.  We  fhall,  in  the  fequel,  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
many  other  conformities  between  the  policy  of  the  Athenians 
and  Egyptians. 


e  Juftin.  1.  I.  c.  6. ;  Athcn.  !.  15.  iiut.%  SuIJas,  -vtitt  TJ^/iurJ,  t.  3.  p.  1S9. 

i  Varru  apud  Auguft.  de  civ.  Dei,  1.  18.  c,  9. ;  Suidas,  loco  cit. 

i  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  91.;  Suidus,  loco  ell. 

h  Thucyd.  1,  i.  p.  io8.;   Pint,  in  The£  p.  11.  A. 

j  The  ancients  are  divided  about  the  lime  of  fixing  the  inditution  of  the  ArcT- 
pagus  :  but,  fiiice  the  difcovery  of  the  Anindelian  matbles,  we  can  afcribe  this 
ertablilTiment  to  none  other  but  to  Cecrops  ;  finre,  in  tlic  reign  of  Cranaus  his 
fiicceifor,  that  tribunal  was  in  Aich  higli  reputaUwn,  that  Neptune  and  Mars 
chofe  them  arbitrators  of  their  difference.     Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  3. 

k  Pollux,  J.  8.  c.  9.  fcgm.  100.  Others  refer  this  inftimtioo  to  the  teign  of 
F.rechthens. 

•  See  DIod.  1.  i.  p.  3J. 
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The  manner  of  burying  the  dead  has  always  been  Icroked 
upon  as  one  pf  thofe  cuftoms  which  diftinguifli  poliflied  people 
fiom  nations  abfolutely  barbarous  and  favage.  Ail  legiflators 
have  taken  particular  care  to  prefcribe  to  their  people  the  rules 
which  ought  to  be  obferyed  on  thefe  forrowful  occafions  *". 
Antiquity  attributes  to  Cecrops  the  inflitution  of  funeral  cere- 
monies in  Greece.  Cicero  fays,  that  this  prince  introduced 
the  cuftom  of  burying  the  dead,  and  of  flrewing  corn  upon 
their  graves  '^. 

In  thofe  remote  times  kingdoms  were  of  very  fmall  extent ; 
one  city,  on  which  fome  villages  and  fpme  leagues  of  terri- 
tory depended,  often  comprifed  the  whole  domain  of  thefe  firft 
kings.  By  what  an  ancient  author  relates  of  the  roll  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica,  taken  by  Cecrops,  one  may  judge  of 
the  power  and  the  ftrength  of  thofe  ancient  kings.  Cecrops, 
to  know  the  number  of  his  fubje6ls,  ordered  that  each  fhould 
bring  a  ftone  to  a  certain  place  which  he  appointed ;  when  all 
bad  obeyed,  they  counted  the  flones,  and  found  twenty  thou- 
land<'. 

This  is  all  that  hiflory  informs  us  of  the  a£lions  of  Cecrops, 
l?/ho  reigned  fifty  years  after  his  arrival  in  Greece  p.  Fable  has 
made  this  prince  a  monfter  compofed  of  two  different  fpecies. 
The  ancients  have  affigned  many  motives  for  this  allegory. 
Some  have  explained  it  from  the  inflitution  of  marriage, 
which  in  fome  fort  compofed  z,  man  of  two  different  bodies : 
others  have  explained  it  from  his  foreign  birth  :  others  from 
the  largenefs  of  hi§  body :  and,  laflly,  fome  becaufe  he  fpoke 
two  languages,  Egyptian  and  Greek,  and  that  he  knew  the 
manners  of  both  nations  °. 

Cecrops  had,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  A£leus, 
only  one  fon,  named  Eryfi3hon^ .  This  prince  died  before  his 
father  (.      Cranalis,    a    Greek,    and   an   Athenian   by  birth  % 

n»  Plato  (k  repub.  1.  4..  p.  635.  B.     De  leg.  J.  i.  p.  774.  A. 
"  De  leg^ib.  \.  %.  n.  zj".  t.  j.  p.  158. 

The  Greeks  afterwards  thought  proper  to  burn  their  dead.  V'ldf  Hom.^liad.  & 
Ody(i;  fajim. 

o  Philicor.  apud  Scholiaft.  Pindar.  Olymp.  ode  9.  ver  68.  p.  109. 
P  Suidas  in  U^cfA-nS^  t.  3.  p.  i8p,  1  See  MaTfh.  p.  loji. 

'  piiiiT.  1.  J.  (.'.  I.  p,  7.  1  Idem,  ibid. 

'_  ApoUod.  I.  3.  p.  ipj.j  Panf,  Io(o  cU, 

findi.'ig 
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finding  hlmfelf,  at  the  death  of  Cecrops,  the  moft  erhintnt  ancj 
moft  powerful  man  m  the  city,  feized  on  the  throne.  We 
fliould  have  had  little  to  fay  of  his  reign,  if  the  marbles  had 
not  placed  under  this  prince  two  events  very  famous  in  an^ 
tiquity. 

The  firft  is  the  judgment  given  by  the  Areopagus  be- 
tween Neptune,  fovereign  of  a  part  of  Theflaly,  and  Mars, 
who  likewife  reigned  over  many  difl:ri£ls  of  that  province. 
The  murder  of  Haliirothius,  fon  of  Neptune,  killed  by  Mars, 
jnade  thefe  two  kings  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Areopa- 
gus. As  this  judgement  is  tbe  firft  and  moft  celebrated  that 
was  given  by  this  grand  affembly",  it  is  right  to  relate  it. 

The  Areopagus,  inftltuted  by  Cecrops  on  the  plan  of  ths 
tribunals  of  Egypt,  was  not  long  of  rifing  to  very  great  re- 
putation. Strangers,  even  fovereigns,  came  to  fubmit  to  its 
decifions.  It  was  principally  for  the  examination  of  murderr, 
that  the  Areopagus  had  been  eftabliflned  ^.  Haliirothius,  foa 
pf  Neptune,  having  abufed  Alcippa,  the  daughter  of  Mars,  this 
prince,  enraged  at  fo  fcandalous  an  affront,  revenged  himfeif 
by  the  death  of  Haliirothius.  This  violent  proceeding  might 
have  had  terrible  ponfequences.  To  avoid  which.  Mars  and 
Neptune  fubmitted  their  difference  to  the  decifion  of  the  Areo- 
pagus. The  fenate  being  affernbled,  after  having  heard  the  rea- 
fons  on  both  fides,  they  determined,  that  the  revenge  of  Marg 
did  not  exceed  the  outrage  he  had  received  in  the  perfon  of  his. 
daughter  y.  This  judgment  was  found  fo  juft,  that,  to  c^toi 
the  abilities  of  thofe  who  had  given  it,  they  faid  that  twelve 
gods  had  mingled  among  the  number  of  the  fenators^.  It  wa$ 
on  this  occafion,  that  the  Areopagus  received  the  name  which 
it  has  always  borne  fince  *. 


u  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  3.;  Plin.l.  7.  feci.  yy.  p.  415  ;  Purf.  1.  r.  c.  21. 

"  Solon  confidcmbly  extended  the  jurilUidtion  of  this  court;  he  gave  it  the  in* 
fpcflion  of  the  whole  ftate. 

y  This  w<is  tlic  firft  procefs  for  murder  which  was  jiulged  at  AtbenS.  Pnuf.  1. 1. 
<:.  21.;  Plin.  I.  7.  fecfV,  57. ;  Liban.  declam.  aa,  23. 

''  ApoUod.  1.  3.  p.  193. 

»  JNIjrm.  Oxon.  ep.  j.,-  Eiifeh.  chron.  1.  a.  p.  iG.;  Serv.  ad  Georg.  J.  1,  v.  18. 
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At  the  beginning,  the  members  of  this  famous  tribunal  were 
chofen  from  the  moil  prudent  and  judicious  perfonages  of  the 
city.  Authors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  number  of  judges  which 
compofed  it  '^  j  which  makes  me  believe,  that  it  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  edifice  where  the  Areopagus  aflcmbled  in 
the  beginning,  was  very  plain  and  mean  '^.  It  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  Athens,  on  a  hill,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  cita- 
del. That  pofition  mufl  have  been  very  inconvenient  for  old 
men,  who  could  not  get  up  but  with  difficulty^.  This  deter- 
mined the  Areopagi  to  remove  their  tribunal  to  a  part  of  the 
city  called  the  King  s  Portico^.  It  was  a  place  expofed  to  all 
the  injuries  of  the  weather  s.  The  judges  repaired  thither  in 
great  filence.  As  foon  as  they  were  all  met,  they  iliut  them  up 
in  a  circle,  marked  by  a  fort  of  rope  with  which  they  inclofed 
them''.  They  fat  there  on  feats  of  fione,  holding  in"  their  hand, 
as  a  mark  of  their  chara£ler,  a  fort  of  baton,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  fceptre  i. 

Homer  (hews  the  antiquity  of  thefe  ufages.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent fubje£ts  reprefented  on  the  fliield  of  Achilles,  we  fee 
the  judges  employed  in  the  function  of  their  office.  The  poet 
painted  them  fitting  in  a  circle,  in  the  midfl  of  a  public  fquare, 
upon  finely  polilhed  {tones,  and  bearing  a  fceptre  in  their 
hand  when  they  gave  their  opinions  ^.  There  is  room  to  be 
lieve,  that,  in  this  pi6lure.  Homer  has  conformed  himfclf  to 
the  pratlice  of  the  Areopagus.  Paufanias  fays  the  fame  of  this 
ancient  fimplicity  :  when,  fpeaking  of  this  tribunal,  he  fays,  lu 
the  court  were  feen  two  forts  of  filver  (tones,  cut  in  form 
of  feats  or  benches  '.  The  expreffion  he  ufcs  is  remarkable  ; 
he  calls  them  filver  Jlones  "  ,•  a  proof  that,  in  thofe  ear- 
ly times,  (tones  were  the  only  feats  they  ufed  in  the  Areo- 
pagus ^. 
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In  order  that  nothing  might  take  off  the  attention  of  the 
Areopagi,  they  never  fat  in  judgment,  but  during  the  nights 
For  this  reafon,  fays  Athenasus,  that  none  might  know  either 
the  number  or  the  faces  of  the  Areopagi  °.  Thofe  of  the 
ancients  who  have  inquired  into  the  reafons  of  this  praftice, 
have  delivered  many  motives  which  I  think  more  ingenious 
than  folid  P.  It  feems  to  me,  that  this  was  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  the  cuftom,  that  all  tribunals  had  of  judging  crimi- 
nals accufed  of  murder,  fub  dio,  in  the  open  air"^.  It  is  plain, 
that,  without  that  precaution,  the  crowd  and  noife  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  it  would  not  be  pofiible  to  hinder  during  the  day- 
time, might  take  from  the  magiftrates,  aflembled  in  a  place 
only  inclofed  by  a  cord,  a  great  part  of  the  attention  which 
matters  of  fuch  importance  as  murder  require. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  Areopagus  was  formed  by  Cecrops 
on  the  miOdel  of  the  tribunals  of  Egypt.  "We  have  feen,  that 
the  parties  were  not  allowed  to  defend  themfelves  by  ora- 
tors in  Egypt  ^  The  maxims  of  the  Areopagus,  at  its  in- 
llitution,  were.  In  this  particular,  very  conformable  to  thofc 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  earliefl  times,  the  parties  were 
obliged  to  plead  their  caufes  themfelves  f  j  the  eloquence  of 
orators  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  talent,  and  was  only 
proper  to  give  to  crimes  the  appearance  of  innocence.  Yet 
the  feverity  and  exailnefs  of  the  Areopagus,  in  this  particular, 
was  foftened  in  time;  they  permitted  the  accufed  to  make  ufe 
of  the  affiftance  and  help  of  orators  "^ ;  but  they  were  not  fufferi 
ed,  in  pleading,  ever  to  lofe  fight  of  the  main  queflion  ".  In 
confequence  of  this  reflriciion,  they  could  neither  make  ufe  of 
exordium,  nor  peroration,  nor  any  thing,  in  a  word,  that  could 
excite  the  paffions,  and  feizc  on  the  admiration  or  pity  of  the 
judges "".  The  orators  were  obliged  to  confine  themfelves  folely 
to  what  belonged   to  their  caufe;   otherwife  filence  was  im- 

0  L.  6.  p.  lyj-.  P  Ibid.     See  alfo  Liician  in  Hcrmot.  n.  64.  t.  i.  p.  805. 

1  See  Antiph.  orat.  lie  cxde  Hcrodis. 
•■  Part  the  firlt,  book  i.  nrt.  4. 
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pofed  upon  them  by  a  herald  y.  This  maiiner  of  plead- 
ing before  the  Areopagus,  one  may  fay,  gave  the  tone  to 
the  bar  of  iVthens, '  and  extended  itfclf  to  the  difcourfes 
that  were  pronounced  at  the  other  tribunals.  It  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  orations  of  De« 
mofthenes  appear  to  us  fo  fimple  and  fo  deflitute  of  orna* 


ments'. 


As  to  the  emoluments  of  the  judges,  there  is  room  to  doubt 
whether  they  had  any  originally.  Thofe  they  had  afterwards 
vrei'e  very  fmall.  They  had  at  firft  ortly  two  oboli  a  caufe, 
and  afterwards  three  ^ ;  that  is,  four  fols  at  moft,  an  obolus 
being  about  fifteen  deniers  of  French  money '.  The  length 
of  the  proceedings  made  no  alteration  ;  and,  when  the  deci- 
fion  of  an  aflair  was  put  off  to  the  next  day,  the  Areopagi  had 
only  one  obolus  for  that  day.  Such  was  the  Areopagus, 
whofe  integrity  and  wifdom  is  too  univerfally  known  to  be 
innfled  upon.  Hiftory  never  fpeaks  of  this  auguft  aflembly 
but  to  boaft  of  its  abilities,  and  make  encomiums  on  it.  De- 
mofthenes  does  not  fear  to  fay,  that  it  was  unheard  of  that 
any  one  had  complained  of  an  unjuft  fentence  given  by  that  tri- 
bunal**. 

The  fecond  event,  which  has  made  the  reign  of  Cranaiis 
memorable,  was  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  ^.  Nothing  is 
more  celebrated  in  the  Grecian  hiftory  than  that  event. 
Deucalion  is  looked  upon  as  the  redrorer  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  really  was  the  flock  of  a  numerous  pofterity 
■who  reigned  in  many  parts  of  Greece.  But  the  deluge, 
■which  happened  in  his  time,  was  only  a  great  inundation 
caufcd  by  fome  rivers  in  Theflaly,  whofe  courfe  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  high  mountains  with  which  that  country  is 
environed  :   this,  joined  to  the  vaft  quantity  of  rain  which 
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fell  that  year,  overflowed  the  whole  country  f .  It  even  appears 
that  the  inundation  extended  to  the  borders  of  Mount  ParnalTus, 
where  Deucalion  had  eflabliflied  the  feat  of  his  dominions  §. 

Yet  moft  of  the  ancient  writers  fpeak  of  the  deluge  of  Deu- 
calion as  an  univerfal  inundation,  which  drowned  the  whole 
human  race,  except  this  prince  and  Pyrrha  his  wife  *>.  It  is 
from  this  tradition  that  in  the  Grecian  antiquity  Deucalion  paf- 
fes  for  the  firft  who  built  cities  and  raifed  temples  to  the  gods. 
They  likewife  fay  that  he  was  the  firft  king  "'.  Some  have  even 
pretended,  that  after  this  deluge  the  earth  remained  a  long 
time  defert  and  uncultivated ''j  that  the  inundation  had  deftroy- 
ed  the  trees,  corrupted  the  feeds,  and  obliterated  univerfally 
all  the  monuments  of, arts  and  fclences'.  This  is  the  reafon 
without  doubt  that  fome  modern  writers  have  advanced,  that, 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  Greece  was  totally  defert,  and 
abandoned,   and  was  not  cultivated,    for  more  than  three  ages 

after  this  flood  '^. 

All  thefe  fa6ls,  fo  far  from  being  proved,  are  entirely  con-' 

tradicled  by  hiftory.  Greece,  from  the  moment  it  began  to  be 
peopled,  never  wanted  inhabitants.  The  fuccjfTion  of  the 
Kings  of  Argos,  of  Athens,  of  Sicyon,  was  never  interrupted. 
We  ought  then  to  look  upon  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  as  a  lo- 
cal inundation,  which  might  deftroy  a  great  many  people  in 
the  country  v/here  it  happened,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  other  confequences.  Thus  the  marbles  of  Paros  ex- 
plain it.  They  fay  plainly,  that  Deucalion  having  been  faved 
from  the  flood,  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  facrificed  to  Jupi- 
ter Phyxius  ". 

Cranaiis  only  poflelTed  the  throne  nine  years.  He  was 
drove  away  by  Amphy6lion  to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter 
in  marriage  °.     Some  make  this  Amphyction  fon  of  Deucalion, 
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others  fay  he  was  only  his  grandfon  p.  Neither  of  thcfe  opi- 
nions is  to  be  received.  The  marbles  diftinguifli  very  plainly 
Amphy£lion  fon  of  Deucalion,  from  Amphy^lion  King  of  A- 
thens  ^.  They  make  them  cotemporaries  ^  "We  are  ignorant 
of  the  extraction  of  the  king  of  Athens.  We  are  not  better  in- 
ftru£led  in  the  manner  of  his  government :  but  there  happened 
in  his  reign  two  events  of  very  great  confequence  in  the  Greci- 
an hiftory,  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Amphydlions,  and  the  arri- 
val of  Cadmws.     I  ihall  at  prefent  only  fpeak  of  the  firft. 

At  the  time  that  Amphy6lion  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  ufur- 
pation  at  Athens,  Amphy6lion,  fon  of  Deucalion,  reigned  at 
Thermopylx  *".  This  prince,  full  of  wifdom  and  the  love  of 
his  country,  ferioufly  refledled  on  the  flate  of  Greece  in  his 
time.  It  was  then  divided  into  many  independent  fovereignties. 
This  divifion  might  caufe  difputes,  and  occafion  intefline  wars, 
which  might  fubjeft  the  nation  to  the  enterprifes  of  barbarous 
people,  by  whom  they  were  furrounded,  and  who  could  eafily 
overwhelm  them  ^. 

To  prevent  fo  great  an  evil,  Amphy£lion  thought  of  uniting 
by  a  common  tie  all  the  different  flates  of  Greece ;  to  the  end, 
fays  an  ancient  writer,  that  being  always  flridly  united  by  the 
focred  bounds  of  friendship,  they  might  labour  together  to  main- 
tain themfelves  againft  the  common  enemy,  and  make  them- 
felves  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  nations  ".  In  this  view 
he  formed  a  league  among  twelve  Greek  cities,  whofe  deputies 
were  to  meet  twice  a-year  at  Thermopylre  ^.  This  famous  af- 
fcmbly  was  called  the  council  of  the  AinphynionSy  from  thenamq 
of  the  inftitutor  y. 

Each  city  fent  two  deputies,  and  had  of  confequence  two  votes 
in  their  deliberations,  and  that  without    diftinclion,  and  with- 
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out  the  mofl:  powerful  having  any  prerogative  or  pre-eminence  ^  : 
the  liberty  which  thefe  people  valued  themfelves  upon,  required 
that  all  (hould  be  upon  an  equal  footing. 

The  oath  which  the  deputies  took  before  their  Iriftalment,  is 
too  remaikable  to  be  pafled  over,  ^fchines  has  preferved  the 
form  ".  It  was  comprehended  nearly  in  thefe  terms:  "  I 
**  fwear  never  to  overturn  any  of  the  cities  honoured  with  the 
"  rights  of  the  Amphyclionate,  and  not  to  change  the  courfe 
"  of  its  rivers,  neither  in  time  of  peace  nor  wan  And  if  any 
**  people  come  upon  fuch  an  enterprife,  I  engage  myfelf  to  car- 
«  ry  war  into  their  country,  and  to  eraze  their  cities,  their 
«  townsj  and  villages.  And  further,  if  I  find  any  one  fo  im- 
»^  pious  as  to  dare  to  Ileal  any  of  the  offerings  confecrated  in 
«  the  temple  of  Apollo,  or  to  be  any  wife  aiding  in  the  com- 
<*  milfion  of  that  crimej  either  by  giving  him  an  helping  hand, 
**  or  aflifting  with  his  counfels,  I  will  employ  my  feet,  my 
"  hands,  my  voice,  in  a  word,  all  my  ftrength,  to  revenge  the 
"  facrilege."  This  oath  was  accompanied  with  terrible  impre- 
cations and  execrations. 

We  fhould  look  on  the  aflembly  of  the  Amphyclions  as  the 
feflion  of  the  Hates-general  of  Greece*  The  deputies  who  com- 
pofed  that  auguft  company,  reprefented  the  body  of  the  nation, 
with  full  power  to  concert  and  refolve  whatever  appeared  to 
them  to  be  moft  advantageous  to  the  common  caufe.  Their 
authority  was  not  limited  to  judge  of  public  affairs  in  the  lafl  re- 
fort  j  it  extended  even  to  the  raifing  of  troops,  to  force  rebels  to 
fubmit  to  the  execution  of  their  fentences.  The  three  religious 
wars  undertaken  at  different  times  by  order  of  the  Amphytlions, 
are  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  extent  of  their  authority  ^. 

It  was  efteemed  a  great  honour  among  the  Greeks  to  have  a 
right  to  fend  deputies  to  this  kind  of  flates-general.  The  lead 
mark  of  infidelity  to  their  country  was  fufBcient  to  hinder  their 
admiffion.     The  Lacedemonians  and  the  Phocians  were  exclud- 
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ed  for  a  time  <=.  They  could  not  get  readmitted  till  they  had 
made  amends  by  plain  proofs  of  fervice  and  attachment  for  the 
fault  which  they  had  committed. 

Great  politicians  have  always  found,  that  thebeft  way  to  give 
duration  to  the  eftablifhments  they  formed,  was  to  unite  them 
with  religion.  With  this  view,  Amphydlion  charged  the  coun- 
cil, which  bore  his  name,  with  the  care  of  protedling  the  tem- 
ple of  Delphos,  and  of  having  a  watchful  eye  over  the  riches 
treafured  there  ^.  But  his  principal  obje£t  was,  as  v^e  have 
fhewn  juft  now,  to  eftablifh  between  the  different  ftates  of 
Greece,  the  harmony  that  was  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  body  of  the  nation,  and  to  form  a  centre  of  union  which 
might  affure  for  ever  a  reciprocal  correfpondence  among  thefe 
different  people. 

The  effect  anfwered  the  care  and  expe£tation  of  the  prince.^ 
From  that  moment  the  interefts  of  their  country  became  com- 
mon among  all  the  people  of  Greece.  The  different  ftates  of 
which  that  part  of  Europe  was  compofed,  only  formed  one  and 
the  fame  republic ;  a  union  which  afterwards  made  the  Greeks 
formidable  to  the  Barbarians  *.  It  was  the  Amphy6lions,who 
faved  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  Xerxes.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  affociation  that  thefe  people  have  done  fuch  great 
aflions,  and  have  fupported  themfelves  fo  long  a  time  with  the 
higheft  diftintlion.  Europe  has  models  of  the  fame  affociations. 
Germany,  Holland,  and  the  Swifs  cantons,  form  republics  com- 
pofed of  many  ftates. 

Amphy6lion  therefore  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greateft  men  Greece  ever  produced,  and  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  council  of  Amphy6lions,  as  the  greateft  mafter-piece  in  po- 
litics. We  muft  place  in  the  fame  rank  the  inftitution  of  the 
Olympic  games,  whoever  was  the  author.  We  cannot  in  ge- 
neral give  too  high  encomiums  to  the  Grecian  legillators,  for 
the  variety  of  methods   they  invented  to   unite   and   league 


f^  Pauf.  1.  10.  c.  8.  \mi.  d  Acad,  dcs  infcfipt.  f.  3.  mem.  p.  19^. 

^  yEfchin,  cic  lAiz  Icgat.  p.  401,  ' 

that 
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that  infinite  number  of  fmall  dates  which  compofed  the  Greek 
nation. 

I  fliall  pafs  over  the  reigns  of  Erichthonius  and  Pandion,  to 
come  to  that  of  Erechtheus,  under  whom  the  marbles  place  one 
of  the  mod  memorable  events  in  Grecian  antiquity.  That  iS| 
the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Greece  f  :  an  sera  fo  much  the  more  fa- 
mous becaufs  it  was  to  that  time  that  all  the  ancients  refer  the 
eftablifhment,  or  rather  the  re-eftablilhment,  of  agriculture  and 
civil  laws  in  Greece.  I  fliall  treat  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  articles 
in  a  particular  manner  ?. 

The  reign  of  Erechtheus  is  likewife  remarkable  for  fome 
afts  relative  to  the  ancient  form  of  government  eftablifhed  in 
Greece.  Till  the  time  of  this  prince,  the  kings  had  always 
united  in  their  own  perfon  the  fceptre  and  the  priefthood.  Erech- 
theus, on  fucceeding  Pandion,  gave  up  fome  of  his  rights  in 
favour  of  his  brother  called  Butes.  He  kept  the  fovereignty, 
and  gave  to  Butes  the  priefthood  of  Minerva  and  of  Neptune  ^, 
This  is  the  firft  example  we  find  in  the  Grecian  hiftory  of  the 
divifion  of  the  fecular  and  ecclefiaflical  power. 

Erechtheus  reigned  fifty  years ;  he  was  killed  in  a  war  hs 
had  undertaken  againft  the  Eleufinians '.  The  event  however 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians  to  whom  thofe  of  Eleufis 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  ^.  The  Athenians  had  given  the  com- 
mand of  their  army  to  Ion  fon  of  Xuthus,  and  great-grandfon 
of  Deucalion  '.  They  were  fo  pleafed  with  the  fervices  Ion 
had  done  them  in  that  war,  that  they  intruded  him  with  the 
care  and  adminiftration  of  the  date  ^.  There  are  even  authors 
who  fay,  that,  on  the  death  of  Erechtheus,  his  mother's  father. 
Ion  .afcended  the  throne  ".  Yet  we  do  not  find  the  name  of 
this  prince  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  Athenian  kings  °. 


f  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  xx.  Z  See  art.  8.  hook  z,  feft.  z,  chap.  i. 

*>  Apoliod.  1.  3.  p.  198.  i  Paiif.  1.  i.  c.  38,  k  ItiJ. 

'  Herod.  1.  8.  n.  44.  j  Pauf.  1.  a.  c.  14. 

*  Vitruv.  1.  4.  c.  I. ;   Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  58S. 

n  Euripid.  in  lone,  v.  577.  and  Conon  apitd  Phot,  narrat.  27.  p.  418. 

«  See  Pauf,  1.  7.  init. 
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But  it  is  certain  that  Ion  had  a  very  great  authority.  He 
was  the  firfl  who  introduced  ijito  Greece  the  cuftom  of  feparat- 
ing  into  different  claiTes,  the  different  profeffions  to  which  the 
citizens  apply  themfelves  in  a  ftate.  He  diftributed  all  the  peo* 
pie  of  Athens  into  four  claffes  p.  One  included  the  labourers, 
another  the  artificers,  the  third  was  compofed  of  the  minifters 
of  religion,  and  the  military 'i  compofed  the  fourth. 

Before  we  finifli  what  concerns  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that,  under  this  prince,  Attica 
was  already  fo  fully  peopled,  that  not  being  able  to  fubfill  all  its 
inhabitants,  the  Athenians  Avere  obliged  to  fend  different  colo- 
nies to  Peloponnefus  %  and  the  ifle  of  Euboea  *". 

From  Erechtheus  to  Thefeus,  the  hiftcry  of  Athens  offers 
lis  nothing  remarkable  nor  interefting.  The  age  of  Thefeus  is 
that  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Greece.  This  prince  without 
doubt  was  one  of  the  moft  famous  and  moft  diftlnguifhed  of 
them  ;  but  it  is  not  his  exploits,  but  his  adminiftration,  and  the 
changes  he  made  in  the  government  of  Athens,  which  ought 
to  employ  us  at  prefent. 

We  have  before  feen  that  Cecrops  the  Second  founded  twelve 
principal  towns  in  Attica.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  towns  li- 
ved entirely  feparate  from  each  other  ^  Each  divifion  had  its 
<?wn  jurifdiclion,  and  its  particular  polity,  and  that  indepen- 
dent even  of  the  fovereign  ".  This  arrangement  made  each 
town  form,  as  it  were,  a  particular  body  feparate  from  the 
ftate ;  it  was  not  eafy  to  affemble  the  inhabitants,  and  to  unite 
them  when  they  were  to  deliberate  on  their  fafety,  and  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  common  caufe.  Befides,  they  were  pretty  fre- 
quently at  war  with  each  other  ^,  often  even  agaiufl  their  fove- 
reign y. 


»  StraLo,  1    8.  p.  588. 

1  This  is  the  fcnfe  in  which  1  think  we  ou^ht  to  take  the  word  <pyA««ts, 
which  is  here  ufal  by  Strabo.  This  meaning  is  authorifed  by  Plato,  who,  in 
his  republic,  always  ufes  this  word,  to  delign  niiUtary  people.  See  Arift.  polit. 
i.  X. 

r  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  58;.  ^  ,    .     ,     ,        «    ,' 

f  i-auf.  I.  I.e.  5.  p.  I  ?.  It  is  called  at  prefent  Ncgrofont.  It  is  the  largelt  of 
the  iiles  ofthe  Arcliipeldgo. 

f  Thucyd.  1.   i.  p.  no.  "  Ibid. 

X  i'lut.  in  Thef.  p.  10.  F.  >  Thucyd.  1.  a.  p.  wo. 

The 
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The  firft  ufe  that  Thefeus  made  of  his  authority,  was  to  re- 
medy  this  abufe.  Knowing  how  to  join  prudence  with  refo- 
lution,  he  broke  all  the  magiftrates  and  all  the  particular  aflem- 
blies  of  each  diflrid  ^.  He  even  caufed  all  the  halls  where 
they  held  their  councils,  and  the  edifices  where  they  admini- 
ftered  juftice,  to  be  demolifhed^.  After  this  reform  all  the  in- 
inhabitants  of  Attica  were  fubje£l:ed  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
magiftracy  of  Athens,  All  political  power  and  authority  was 
centered  in  that  capital ''.  Thus  when  they  were  to  take  any 
general  refolution,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  villages  and  repair  to  Athens  '^.  The  affemblies 
cS  the  nation  were  only  held  in  the  city,  which  by  that  means 
became  the  centre  of  government,  of  which  every  one  par- 
took by  an  equal  right  who  bore  the  name  of  Athenian.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  the  fame  right  to  vote  as 
thofe  of  the  city  :  and  in  that  fenfe  one  may  truly  fay  that 
all  the  Athenians  were  really  citizens  of  one  and  the  fame 
city  <?. 

To  enlarge  and  people  the  capital,  Thefeus  invited  ail  the 
Courttry  people  to  repair  thither  ^,  offering  them  the  fame  rights 
and  the  fame  privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  f ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  left  this  crowd  of  people  gathered  from 
all  parts,  ftiould  bring  confufion  and  diforder  into  his  nev/ 
eftablifliment,  he  thought  proper  to  divide  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  into  three  claffes.  We  have  already  fecn  that  ancient- 
ly, under  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  they  had  divided  the  A- 
thenians  into  four  clalTes  :  Thefeus  thought  there  only  fliould 


z  Ibid.  a  Pint,  in  Tlief.  p.  ii.  A. 

b  Thiicyd.  loco  cit. ;  Ifocrat.  Encom.  Helen,  p.  311.;  Pint,  hco  c.l. 

c  Thiicyd.  1.  z.  p.  no.  d  Ifocrat.  Encom.  Helen,  p.  31a. 

*^   Ifocrat.  Pint,   hco  cit. 

f  Pint.  p.  II.  It  is  for  want  of  fnfficient  reflexion  that  molt  of  the  modern 
vriters  have  advaicc '•  that  Thefeus  had  irsniported  all  the  people  of  Atrica  intw 
Athens.  It  is  erne  they  might  be  deceived  by  Cicero,  dc  h<r.  1.  i.  n.  r.  Dio- 
donis,  1.  4.  p.  106.  Strabo,  1.  9.  p.  609,  who  fay  it  exprelsly.  But  that  notion 
is  not  jiiit.  It  is  certain  there  remained  Jnhahirants  in  the  country  to  ciiicivjitf 
the  grounds.  'I'hncydides  plninly  fays  fo,  1.  3,.  p.  tcB..  Thcicus  only  made  A- 
thens  the  nieiroi.olib  of  Attica. 

be 
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be  three :  the  nobles,  the  labourers,  and  the  artificers  s.  The 
principal  end  of  Thefeus  was  to  eflablifh  a  perfeft  equality  in 
the  (late  ^.  With  this  view,  he  gave  to  the  nobles  the  pri- 
vilege of  offering  facrifices,  of  adminiftering  juftice,  and  of 
taking  cognizance  of  what  concerned  religion  and  civil  go- 
vernment J,  By  this  means  Thefeus  made  the  nobles  as  pow- 
erful as  both  the  other  eftates.  Thefe  laft  prevailed  by  their 
numbers,  by  their  neceflary  importance,  and  by  their  utility  in 
the  flate  :  but  the  honours  and  the  dignities  which  the  nobles 
were  in  polTefHon  of,  gave  a  weight  to  them,  which  was  not  in 
the  labourers  nor  artificers. 

This  diftribution  of  the  citizens  of  a  ftate  into  different  claf- 
fes,  relative  to  their  different  profeflions,  was  the  reigning 
tafte  of  the  ancient  people.  We  have  feen  that  it  had  place  in 
Egypt.  The  colonies  that  pafTed  from  that  country  into 
Greece,  brought  with  them  this  policy  ^.  It  is  not  therefore 
furprifing  that  it  took  place  there.  I  will  not  here  infill  on  the 
inconveniencies  that  might  arife  from  fo  dangerous  a  maxim  : 
I  will  fpeak  of  them  elfe where  ^ 

Such  was  the  new  form  of  government  which  Thefeus  efta- 
blifhed  in  his  kingdom.  He  made  Athens  the  capital,  or,  one 
may  fay,  the  metropolis  of  his  dominions.  From  thence  this 
prince  laid  the  foundations  of  the  grandeur  which  this  city 
afterwards  attained.  He  may  juflly  be  looked  upon  as  the  fe- 
cond  founder  •". 

Thefeus  was  alfo  the  firfl  prince  who  favoured  popular 
government ".  He  ufed  the  kingly  power  with  much  mo- 
deration, governing  his  people  with  great  juflice  and  equity  °. 
But,  notwithflanding  all  thefe  great  qualities,  he  could  not 
avoid  the  flrokes  of  envy,    always  fond   of   perfecuting   the 


S  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  33.;  Plut.  p.  II.  C, 

h  Panf.  1.  I.  c.  3.  p.  9.;  Demoflh.  in  Neaeram,  p.  873.  C. 

i  Plut.  loco  c'tt.  ^  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  33. 

•  Part  3.  book  i.  ch.  4.  "^   Diod.  1.  4.  p.  306. 

n  Dctnofth.  in  Neaeram,  p.  873.;  Plut.  in  Thef.  p.  11.  This  autlior  obferves, 
after  Ariftotle,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  only  ones  to  whom  Homer  gives  the 
rame  of  pesp'c.     Iliad.  1.  2.  B.  v.  54. 

0  ifociai.  Encom.  Helen,  p.  309,  &  311.  j    Diod.  1.  4.  p.  305. 
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hierit  of  great  meti.  He  was  banifhed  from  the  very  city  he 
had  raifed  p.  What  Is  ftlll  more  remarkable,  is,  that  it  was  by 
way  of  oftracifm,  which  he  himfelf  had  eftabliflied''. 

I  fhall  fay  ndthitig  of  the  kings  who  pofTeffed  the  throne  of 
Athens  after  Thefeus;  We  will  pafs  on  to  Ccdrus,  in  whom 
ended  the  kingly  govern nient.  An  anfwer  of  the  oracle  deter- 
mined this  prince  to  f\crifice  himfelf  for  the  fafety  of  his  king- 
dom ^     This  was  the  occafion  of  it. 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidce  into  Peloponnefus,  of  which  I 
Ihall  fpeak  immediately,  had  thrown  that  province  into  the 
greatell  trouble  and  confufion.  The  inhabitants  driven  from 
their  ancient  habitations,  had  been  obliged  to  look  for  a  retreat 
in  different  places.  The  lonians,  among  others,  had  applied 
to  the  Athenians.  Melanthus,  who  then  reigned  at  Athens, 
had  given  them  a  retreat''.  This  new  colony  made  Attica 
much  more  flourifliing  than  ever.  The  Heraclidos  faw  with 
a  jealous  eye  this  increafe  of  power.  They  declared  war  a- 
gainft  the  Athenians  ^  Melanthus  was  then  dead,  and  Codrus 
had  fucceeded  hini.  It  was  foi"merly  the  ciillom  never  to  un- 
dertake any  expedition  without  firft  applying  to  the  oracle. 
They  therefore  corifulted  it,  and  the  anfwer  was,  that  the  He- 
raclidse  fhould  be  conquerors  if  they  did  not  kill  the  king  or 
the  Athenians.  In  cbnfequence  of  this,  they  publiihed  an 
exprefs  Order  not  to  toUch  the  King  of  Athens.  Codrus  heard 
of  this.  The  love  which  his  people  had  for  hlin  made  them 
keep  a  watchful  guard  upon  him.  To  efcape  from  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  guards,  he  difguifes  himfelf  like  a  peafant,  enters 
into  thie  enemy's  camp,  picks  a  quarrel  with  a  foldier,  and 
wounds  him.  The  foldier  falls  updn  him  and  kills  him.  The 
heWs  wis  fdon  fpread.      Codrus  is  known.     The  Hetaclidsp 


P  Diod.  I.  4.  p.  306. ;  Pint,  in  Thef.  p,  ij,  iS. 

1  Thcophraft.  in  polit.  rt^at/ Siiid.  -voie  h^y;/\  "Zkv'^ix,  t;  i.  p.  344' >  Eufeb. 
thl-on.  1.  1.  p.  90.;  Syncell.  p.  17?..  ;  Scholialt.  Ariftophan.  in  I'luto. 

It  is  trne  tliis  opinion  has  its  ditficnltics.  See  Scali^ier.  Animad.  in  Eufeb.  p. 
jo.;  Potter,  Archaeol.  1.  4.  c.  as.  p.  115.  et  les  mem.  de  I'acad.  de>  inl'cript.  t. 
ti,  tnem.  p.  145. 

■■  Codrui  pro  pallia  non  tmidi'is  mbri.     Horat.  Carm.  I.  3.  oJ.  19. 

f  Strabo,  1.  9.   p.  6ox,;   Paul".  1.  7.  cap.  i, 

t  Juftin.  1.  1.  c.  6.;  Strab.  1.  9.  p.  (5oz. 

Vol.  IL  E  imagining. 
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imagining,  from  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  the  Athenians 
would  be  vidi^orious,  retired  without  giving  battle  ". 

After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  Athenians  would  have 
given  him  a  fuGceflbr.  But  not  finding  any  to  compare  with 
him,  they  abolifl^ed  royalty.  By  this  means  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens  was  changed  from  monarchical  to  republi- 
can ^.  We  will  fpeak  afterwards  of  the  confequences  of  thi* 
yevolution  5*. 


ARTICLE     II. 
A  Pv  G  O  S. 

T  Have  before  obferved,  that  Argos  was  one  of  the  mofl  an- 
cient  kingdoms  of  Greece.  I  have  likewife  fard,  that  the 
reigns  of  the  firft  fuccei^rs  of  Inachus  deferved  no  attention  *. 
We  therefore  pafs  them  over  in  filence  to  come  to  Gelanor. 
He  was  the  laft  of  the  race  of  the  Inachidai  who  enjoyed  the 
erown. 

Gelanor  had  not  reigned  many  months,  before  Danaus, 
at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  colony  ^,  came  to  difpute  the 
crown  with  him  ''.  The  people  were  chofen  to  determine 
their  difpute.  Till  that  moment  Danaus  had  had  no  com- 
merce with  the  Argives.  Every  thing  feemed  united  in  fa- 
vour of  Gelanor.  Danaus  was  fcarce  known  to  the  people 
over  whom  he  would  reign.  Gelanor,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  iflue  of  the  family  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  in 
poiTelTion  of  the  government.  The  motive  which  made 
them  prefer  Danaus  is  very  fingular.  At  the  time  that  they 
both  met  to  attend  tlie  decifion  of  the  people,  a  wolf  fell 
upon  an  herd  of  cows  which  was  pafTmg  under  the  walls  of 


>'  Judin,  loco  cit.;  VA.  May.  1.  ;.  c.  6.  p.  489.;   Pauf.  1.  7.  c.  aj. 

X  Jullin.  1.  i.  c.  7.;  Veil.  Fateieul.  1.  i.e.  %.;   Faiifan.  1.  4.  c,  s-f:'h  fiU 

y  Part  3.  book  r.  chap.  5.  ^   s<^e  part   i.  book  i. 

a  Marm.  Oxoii.  ep,  j>.}  Herod.  1.  i.  u.  pi.j  ApolLd.  1.  s.  p.  63.  j  Died.  1.  J. 

P-  376. 

b  Pauf.  1.  i.  C,  16. 
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the  city.  He  attacked  the  bull  who  marched  at  their  head, 
and  overthrew  him.  The  Argives  took  this  accident  for  a 
deciflve  augury.  They  thought  that  Gelanor  was  reprefented 
by  the  bull,  a  tame  animal,  and  Danaus  by  the  wolf,  a  favage 
one.     And  on  this  principle  they  determined  in  favour  of  Da- 


naus*^. 


As  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  invefted  with  fovereign  authori- 
ty, he  tiiought  of  the  means  of  preferving  it.  With  this 
view  he  built  a  citadel  in  the  city  of  Argos  ^.  Danaus  educa- 
ted in  Egypt,  where  the  arts  were  very  flourirtiing,  would  im- 
part them  to  his  new  fubje£l:s.  He  fliewed  them  the  way  to 
meliorate  their  foil,  and  make  it  more  fertile  ^.  This  prince 
CKcelkd  all  the  kings  who  had  preceded  him  ;  and  that  in  fo 
diftinguiflied  a  manner,  that,  in  confideration  of  it,  the  people 
•changed  the  name  which  they  had  always  borne,  and  did  him 
the  honour  to  adopt  his  f . 

To  Danaus  fucceeded  Lynceus  his  fon-in-lawS;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  related  of  his  reign,  nor  of  thofe  of  his  fucceffors, 
till  we  come  to  Acrifius.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  this  prince  that 
they  place  the  arrival  of  Peiops  in  Greece  ^. 

He  was  fon  of  the  famous  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia.  A 
war  with  Ilus,  fon  of  Tros,  the  fame  who  gave  to  Troy  the 
name  of  Ilium,  obliged  Peiops  to  quit  Afia,  and  to  go  into 
Greece  with  his  filler ".  Their  arrival,  in  a  very  little  time, 
occafioned  great  changes  in  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  Europe. 
Thucydides  remarks,  that  Peiops  eafily  obtained  great  credit  in 
Greece,  becaufe  he  brought  there  from  Afia  riches  unknown 
before  that  time  to  the  natives  of  the  country  '^.  To  which 
Plutarch  adds,  that  the  number  of  his  children  contributed 
to  it  as  much  as  the  greatnefs  of  his  treafures :  for  his  daugh- 
ters were  married  to  the  moft  powerful  princes  of  Greece,  and 
he  found  means  to  procure  fovereignties  for  each  of  his  chil- 
dren '.     Peiops  was  moreover  a  (leady  and  prudent  prince,  and 


*^  Pauf.  1.  2.  c.  19.  d  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  570. 

'^  Wc  fhall  fpeak  of  this  in  the  article  of  arts. 

f  Euripid.  apud  Strab.  1.  8.  p.  570. 

8  ApoUod.  1.  1.  p,  $7.  ;    Pauf.  1,  x.  c.  6. 

*  :E.Iarfti.  p.  iSiJ.  i  Ibid.  k  Ibid.  J  Ibii. 
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knew  how  to  conquer  moft  of  the  people  of  Peloponnefus. 
He  was  even  fo  far  honoured  and  refpe£led,  that  they  gave 
his  name  to  all  that  peninfula.  I  fhall  have  occafion  in  the 
fequel  to  fpeak  of  the  pofterity  of  Pelops.  Let  us  return  to 
Acrifius. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  end  of  this  prince  was  moft  un- 
lucky. He  loft  his  life  by  the  hand  of  Berfeus  his  grandfon. 
By  his  death,  Perfeus  found  himfelf  king  of  Argos.  But  the 
manner,  by  which  he  afcended  the  throne,  g^ve  him  a  diftafte 
to  his  kingdom.  He  condemned  himfelf  to  quit  his  country, 
and  engaged  Megapentes  king  qf  Tyrinthus,  his  coufm,  tQ 
change  his  kingdom  with  him  ^. 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  loft  by  the  death  of  Acrifius  almoft 
all  its  glory.  From  Megapentes,  who  left  his  crqwn  to  Anax- 
agoras  his  fon,  there  is  nothing  certain  in  the  fucceffipn  of  the 
kings  of  Argos.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  Cylarabis  was  the 
laft  of  them.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  Oreftes,  fon  of  Aga- 
memnon, feized  on  the  kingdom  of  Argos  ",  and  united  it  to 
^hat  of  Mycensp. 

ARTICLE     III, 

M  Y  C  E  N  tE. 

^T^HouGH  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  be  the  leaft  ancient  and 
the  leaft  confiderable  in  Greece;  yet,  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  wiflied  for  relative  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope, I  ftiall  examine  its  hiftory,  but  that  very  briefly.  What 
we  have  read  of  the  exchange  made  between  Perfeus  and  Me- 
gapentes, made  me  place  here  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  fub- 

fea. 

The  kingdom  of  INIycenx  owes  its  foundation  to  Perfeus  °. 
Tyrinthes  was  the,  capital  of  that  new  kingdom  which  that 
prince  had  juft  acquired,  but,  for  reafons  at  prefent  unknown. 


AJi  ApoUod.  1.  i.  p.  77.;  Panf.  1. 1.  c.  i5.  "  Paiif.  ibid,  c.  x8. 

o  Strabo,   1.  8.  p.  S7,J)..    ' 
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he  refolved  to  change  his  refidence.  As  he  looked  for  a  proper 
place  to  build  a  new  city,  the  hilt  of  his  fword  fell  off.  This 
accident  appeared  to  him  an  happy  prefage.  He  thought  he 
there  favv  the  will  of  the  gods  in  a  fenfible  manner,  and,  be- 
caufe  ftt/Kij?  in  Greek  fignified  the  hilt  of  a  fword,  he  built  a  ci- 
ty there,  and  called  it  Mycenae  p.  Such  were  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  commonly  determined  in  thefe  remote  ages. 

Perfeus,  a  prince  equally  famous  by  his  exploits  and  by  his 
travels,  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity  "J. 
But  I  believe  I  (hall  be  difpenfed  with  from  entering  into  any 
detail  of  his  adlions.  What  hiflory  has  tranfmitted  to  us  is  fo 
disfigured  by  fabulous  and  contradi6lory  relations,  that  one  can- 
not tell  what  to  make  of  them.  I  fliall  therefore  content  my- 
felf  with  juft  taking  notice  of  his  voyages  in  the  article  of  navi- 
gation. 

The  fucceflbrs  of  Perfeus  were  Maftor,  Eleflrion,  Sthenelus, 
and  Euryflheus.  This  laft  was  grandfon  of  Pelops  by  his  mo- 
ther Nicippe ',  whom  Sthenelus  had  married.  No  one  is  ig- 
norant of  the  labours  with  which  he  loaded  Hercules  his  cou- 
fm.  The  family  of  Perfeus  ended  in  the  perfon  of  Euryftheus. 
Having  made  war  in  Attica,  he  periflied  there  with  all  his  chil- 
dren <". 

At  his  death,  the  crown  of  Mycense  pafled  into  the  family 
of  Pelops.  Upon  going  on  his  expedition  againfl:  the  Athe- 
nians, Euryllheus  had  intrufted  the  government  of  his  domi- 
nions to  his  uncle  Atreus,  fon  of  Pelops  ^  Atreus  was  no 
fooner  apprifed  of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  and  the  defeat  of 
his  army,  than,  availing  himfelf  of  the  confternation  which 
that  event  had  thrown  his  countries  into,  he  feized  on  the 
throne  of  Mycenae.  This  prince  is  but  too  well  known  by 
the  horrible  confequences  of  his  implacable  hatred  of  Thyefles 
his  elder  brother.  We  know  the  caufe  of  it.  'Jo  revenge  him- 
felf of  the  diflionour  he  believed  he  had  received,  Atreus  made 

P  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  i5. 

q  Herod.  1.  J.  n.  91.  I.  7.  n.  (Ji,  &  150.;  Apollod.  1.  i. ;  Hjgin.  fab.  (J4.:  O- 
Vid.  met.  1.  4.  o  -r  « 

r  Apollod.  1.  %.  p.  78,  79. 

f  Thiicyd.  1.  1.  p.  8.;  Apollod.  1.  a.  p.  na.;   Hiod.  1.  4.  p.  301,  302. 
t  Thucyd.  1.  I.  p.  8p.;   Diod.  1.  4-  p.  301. 

Thyefles 
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Thycftes  eat  his  own  children  ".  This  unhappy  father  had 
been  intimate  with  his  own  daughter  Pelopia^.  From  this  in- 
ceft  he  had  a  fon  whom  he  called  Egyfthus.  Egyfthus  reven- 
ged his  father  by  flaying  Atreus.  This  death  placed  Thyeftea 
on  the  throne  of  Mycensey.  Agamemnon  his  nephew  drove 
him  out  2  :  but,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  Clytemneftra,  he 
himfelf  fome  time  afterward  fell  beneath  the  flrokes  of  Egy- 
fthus, who  feized  on  the  crown  ^.  This  ufurper  in  his  turn 
periflied  by  the  hand  of  Oreftes,  who  did  not  even  fpare  his- 
own  mother  b. 

The  crime  of  Orefles  did  not  go  unpunifhed.  Without 
fpeaking  of  the  remorfe  of  confcience,  meant  by  the  revenging 
furies  with  which  the  ancient  tragedies  have  reprefented  him 
tormented,  he  was  accufed  before  the  people  by  Perilas,  who, 
as  coufin-german  of  Clytemneftra,  demaruled  vengeance  for  her 
death  ^.  Oreftes  was  obliged  to  go  to  Athens  to  fubmit  him- 
felf to  the  judgment  of  the  Areopagus'^.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
famous  that  this  tribunal  is  faid  to  have  given.  Though  fable 
has  ftrangely  disfigured  the  circumfiances,  it  is  certain  that  this 
judgment  was  the  epocha  of  a  change  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  in  the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  Athenians.  For  this 
reafon  I  will  lay  the  fa£ls  before  the  reader.  I  leave  to  his  own 
difcernment  the  care  of  difentangling  the  truth,  from  what  has 
been  added  to  it  by  the  tafte  of  an  age  too  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous. 

The  Areopagus  difcuflcd  the  affair  of  Oreftes  with  great  at- 
tention. They  were  divided  in  opinion  at  the  beginning;  but 
in  the  end,  the  number  of  the  judges  who  were  for  condemning 
Oreftes,  carried  it  by  one  vote  over  thofe  who  would  have  him 
acquitted.  This  unfortunate  prince  was  going  to  be  condem- 
ned; when  Minerva  joined  herfelf,  fay  they,  to  the  judges  who 
were  for  pardoning,  and  by  that  means  made  the  votes  equal. 


"  Pauf.  1.  a.  c.  18.;  Hygin.  fab.  87,  88.  "^  Idem,  ihicl. 

y  Ibid.;   Iliad.  1.  z.  v.  100.  2  Kiiripid.  Iphig.  iO..  5. 

a  Odyfl;  I.  4.  V.  91,  pa.  1.  11,  v.  408,  &c.;  Virgil.  .^Eneid.  1.  11,  v.  ix6,  & 
»68.;   Hygin.  fa'o.  117.J  Veil.  Pater.  1.  i.  p.  i. 

b  Marm.  Arund.  ep.  ?.4. ;   Kygin.  fab.  up,  <=  Pauf.  1,  8.  C.  34. 

d  Id.  1.  J .  c.  j8.  ;  Marm.  Arund,  ep.  24, 
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In  confequence,  Oreftes  was  acquitted  of  the  accufation  ^. 
From  that  time,  whenever  there  was  an  equality  of  voices,  they 
decided  in  favour  of  the  accufed  f,  by  giving  him  what  they  call 
thd  fiiffrage  of  Minerva  ^. 

The  reign  of  Oreftes  was  glorious  and  flourifhing.  By 
his  marriage  with  Hermione,  daughter  of  Menelaus,  he  in- 
herited the  kingdom  of  Sparta  '>.  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  he  united  the  crown  of  Mycense  to  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 

gos  •'. 

Tifamenes  his  fon  fucceeded  him  ^^  and  only  wore  the 
crown  three  years.  It  was  in  his  reign,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Mycenae  ended  by  the  invafion  of  the  Heraclids,  who  threw 
themfelves  into  Peloponnefus,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it, 
and  changed  the  form  of  government  ^ 


ARTICLE     IV. 
THEBES. 

T>  OEOTI A  was  the  firft  country  of  Greece  faid  to  be  inhabited  i 
thefe  people  formerly  called  themfelves  E£lenes,  and  rec- 
koned Ogyges  for  their  firft  fovereign '".  A  violent  plague  ha- 
ving deftroyed  almoft  all  the  firft  colony,  the  Hyanthes  and  the 
Aonians  entered  Boeotia,  and  fettled  there".  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  events  that  happened  till  the  time  that  Cadmus 
fcized  on  it- 


*  ^.fcliil.  in  Eumen.  v.  743,  &  749,  ^ 

F  Arill.  problem,  feift.  19,  proh.  i  ?.;  ITcTychhis,  voce  ttrut  •^ytpci.  See  alfo  Mci 
ziriac,  in  cp.  OviJ.  t.  z,  p.  171.;  Bianchini,  ii\,  univ.  p.  318.  and  the  note  oa 
Marm.  Oxoii.  p.  353. 

According  to  Varro,  this  ciiilom  (lioiild  be  yet  more  ancient  than  Oreftes  ;  he 
fays  it  took  place  in  the  judgment  which  the  Areopagus  give  bttween  Mars  and 
Neptune,  on  account  of  the  nuirdcr  of  Haiirothius.  Apud.  Aiigitft.  de  civit.  Dei. 
I.  8.  c.  10. 

fi  In  France  the  accnfed  are  treated  yet  more  favoiirahly.  There  muft  always 
be  two  voices  majority  for  the  molt  rigorous  fcntcnce.  So  among  eleven,  for  ex- 
ample, if  there  arc  fix  for  an  heavy  punilhment,  and  five  for  a  li^lucr,  the  hvc 
carry  it  againd  the  fix,  and  the  court  p;»(les  the  milder  fcntcnce. 

•»  Hygin-  fab.  lii.  ;  Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  i.  i  Art.  i, 

k  Pauf.  1.  i.  C.  18.  1  .Stc  art.  C.  m  ^mC  \,  9,  c.  j. 

n  Ibid.     Sec  alfo  Strab.  1.  9.  p.  615. 
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The  arrival  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
epochas  of  the  Grecian  hiftory.  It  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Amphy£lion,  fecond  king  of  Athens",  15 19  years  before 
Chrift.  It  is  of  very  little  confequence  to  know  whether  Cad- 
mus was  originally  an  Egyptian  or  Phoenician;  that  is  a  point 
I  {hall  not  examine.  It  is  fufficient  to  know  that  he  came  front 
Phoenicia  into  Greece.  All  authors  agree  in  this.  The  mo- 
tive of  his  voyage,  according  to  fome,  was  an  order  he  re- 
ceived from  the  king  his  father,  to  go  in  fearch  of  his  fifter 
Europa  whom  the  Greeks  had  ftolen  away  p.  After  having 
been  flopped  by  a  tempefh  a  long  time,  he  came  into  Boeotia. 
His  firft  care  was  to  go  and  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  to 
know  in  what  country  he  might  find  Europa.  The  god, 
without  anfwering  his  queftion,  bid  him  fix  his  abode  at  a 
place  that  fhould  be  fliewn  to  him  by  an  ox  of  a  particular 
colour  *•.  On  going  out  of  the  temple,  Cadmus  met  one, 
which,  after  having  led  him  a  great  way,  laid  down  through 
wearinefs.  Cadmus  fixed  himfelf  in  the  very  fpot,  and  called 
it  Bcectia"^. 

It  was  not  without  meeting  with  great  refiftance  froiti 
the  inhabitants,  that  Cadmus  was  able  to  form  his  new 
eftabliihment.  The  Hyantes  in  particular  oppofed  him  great- 
ly f.  But  a  decifive  battle  obliged  them  to  abandon  their 
country,  and  to  look  for  a  retreat  fomewhere  eife.  The 
Aonians,  become  wife  by  the  example  of  their  neighbours, 
voluntarily  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  conqueror,  who, 
on  their  becoming  fubje6ts,  permitted  them  to  flay  in  their 
own  country.  From  that  time,  they  were  one  and  the  fame 
people    with    the    Phoenicians  ^      This    is    the   abridgment 


o  Marm.  OxoB.  cp.  f. 

P  Eukb.  Chron.  1.  z.  p.  75-  ,    .  . 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition  related  by  AthcnJBus,  I.  t^.  p.  6j8.  CadmuS 
was  only  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  king  of  Sidon.  Seduced  by  the  charmS 
«f  Hermione  or  Hannione,  a  muficiaii  in  the  court  of  that  prince,  he  carried  her 
•ff,  and  conducted  her  into  Boeotia.  See  upon  this  whole  anecdote,  ie  comment. 
du  P.  Cilmet,  ad  Gen.  c.  37.  v.  36.  Athenxus  took  this  from  the  third  book  of 
Jfuhcmeres,  a  famous  author,  but  much  cried  down  by  antiquity,  and  I  believe 
■very  unjnftly,  as  I  will  fully  fliew  hereafter. 

«1  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  135. ;  Hyjiin.  fab.  178.;   Pauf.  1,  9.  c.  iz. 

rPauf.  1.  9.  c.  li.  f  Paui".  1.  9.  Cj  s-  ^  Ibid. 

of 
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of  the  hiftory  of  this  colony,  which  fable  has  ftrangely  al- 
tered ". 

When  Cadmus  faw  himfelf  in  peaceable  poflcfllon  of  the 
country,  he  built  a  fortrefs,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thefe 
firfl;  conquerors,  which,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  was  cal- 
led Cadmeus  ^.  As  he  wanted  to  increafe  the  number  of  his 
fubjedls,  he  firfl  granted  the  favour  of  afylums,  and  gave  an 
nbfolute  fecurity  to  all  thofe  who  would  fly  for  refuge  to  him  y. 
Cadmus  fucceeded,  and  by  this  expedient  made  his  city  ex* 
tremely  populous.  But  he  expofed  it  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
jealoufy  of  his  neighbours,  in  that  he  protetled  criminals  from 
the  punifliment  they  deferved. 

There  are  few  colonies  from  whom  the  Greeks  have  drawn 
fuch  great  advantages  as  frorh  this  of  Cadmus.  Greece  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  alphabetic  writing,  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
vine,  and  the  forging  and  working  of  metals.  I  (hall  take  a 
proper  notice  of  all  thefe  particulars  in  the  fcquel  of  this 
•work* 

Cadmus,  after  having  reigned  fome  time  in  Boeotia,  faw  a 
confpiracy  formed  which  deprived  him  of  the  throne.  Forced 
to  retire,  he  looked  for  an  afylum  among  the  Encheleans  ^, 
Thefe  people,  being  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Illyrians,  had 
received  an  anfwer  from  the  oracle,  which  promifed  them  vic- 
tory if  they  marched  under  the  conduft  of  Cadmus.  They  be- 
lieved this  J  and,  having  elFedl-ively  put  that  prince  at  their 
head,  they  defeated  the  Illyrians.  In  acknowledgment  of  the 
fervice  which  Cadmus  had  done  them,  they  chofe  him  king. 
There  he  linifhed  his  courfe.     He  died  in  that  country*. 

The  moment  that  Cadmus  abandoned  his  rifmg  princi- 
pality,   Polydore    his    fon    afcended    the    throne  ^.     I    ihall 


u  See  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  135.;  Ovid.  met.  1.  3.  :'«:"/./  Palacphat.  c.  6.;  Bannier, 
esplicat.  dss  fables,  t,  6   p.  riy. 

^  Strab.  1.  9-  P-  <Si $• ;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  J. 

y  Potter,  Archseolog.  Gr.  1.  z    c.  i.  p.  213. 

Romulus  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  means  to  people  Rome  the  more  rea- 
dily. Dion.  Halic.  1.  x,  p.  88.;  T.  Livius,  1.  i.  n.  8.;  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  351.; 
Plut.  ill  Romulo,  p.  12.  E. 

z  Apollod.  i.  3.   p.  145  ;  Strabo,  I   7.  p.  503.;  Pauf.  1.  p.  c.  5. 

a  Apollod.  &  Pauf.  /oco  tit.  b  Ibid. 

Vol.  II.  ff  dwell 
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dwell  no  longer  on  the  fucceflbrs  of  Cadmus.  The  family  of 
that  prince  is  but  too  well  known  by  the  fliocking  misfortunes 
that  overwhelmed  it.  The  moft  tragical  cataftrophes  feem  to 
have  been  the  portion  of  his  fucceflbrs.  They  continued  to 
Xanthus  the  laft  king  of  Thebes.  The  manner  in  which  he 
pcriflied,  was  the  reafon  that  the  government  changed  its  form, 
and  became  republican. 

A  difference  had  arifen  between  the  Athenians  and  The- 
bans  about  a  city  of  which  they  difputed  the  poflelTion.  The 
troops  being  in  fight  of  each  other,  the  two  armies  reflefting, 
that,  in  riiking  a  battle,  there  muft  be  a  great  many  killed  on 
both  fides,  they  agreed  then,  to  fave  the  effufion  of  blood,  to 
oblige  the  two  kings  themfelves  to  decide  the  quarrel  of  the  two 
ftates.  Timoetheus,  king  of  Athens,  refufed  the  challenge,  and 
refigned  his  royalty.  Melanthus,  to  whom  they  offered  it,  ac- 
cepted it,  and  killed  the  king  of  Thebes  •'. 

This  event,  joined  to  the  misfortunes  which  feemed  infepa- 
rable  from  the  perfons  of  their  fovereigns,  gave  the  Thebans  a 
diflike  to  royalty  '^  :  like  the  Athenians  in  this  particular,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Codrus,  changed  likewife  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment. But  this  change  aggrandized  the  Athenians,  where- 
as the  Thebans,  in  lofing  their  kings,  loA:  all  their  reputation  ^. 
Athens  become  a  republic,  carried  its  glory  to  the  highefl  pitch 
it  was  capable  of  arriving  at.  Thebes,  on  the  contrary,  could 
only  languifh  for  a  long  time.  It  was  more  than  feven  hundred 
years  before  it  could  arife  from  its  obfcurity.  At  laft  it  got  out 
of  it  by  the  reputation  Avhich  the  viftorles  of  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  gave  to  their  arms.  This  republic  played  but  a  fhort 
fcene,  it  is  true,  but  a  mofl  brilliant  one.  But  this  is  too  fo- 
reign to  our  fubje£l  to  dwell  upon  it. 


b  Conon.  apudVhot.  narrat.  39.  p.  447.;  Strabo,  1,  9.  p.  tfoz.;  Pauf.  I.  p- 
c.  6.;  Polyasn.  ftrat.  I.  i.e.  19.;  Frontin.  drat.  1.  a.  n.  41.  j  Siiidas,  voce 
*A7r«rifg/se,   t.  z.  p.  148. 

c  Pauf.  1.9.  c.  6.  d  Pauf.  ibid, ;  Herod.  1.  9.  n.  85. 
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article  v. 
laced\^mon. 


TT  is  not  with  the  origin  of  this  city  as  with  that  of  Athens. 

The  beginning  of  Lacedaemon  is  abfolutely  unknown.  Its 
firft  years  have  been  fo  obfcured,  that  even  fable  itfelf  has  not 
found  fufficient  matter  to  embellifh  it.  I  ftiall  not  therefore 
flop  to  examine  the  different  traditions  which  have  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us  about  the  origin  of  this  people)  of  whom  we  are 
not  at  all  inftrufted  *.  We  muft  without  doubt  attribute  the 
caufe  of  this  to  the  contempt  which  at  all  times  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  for  letters  f, 

Leiex  is  looked  upon  as  the  firft  who  is  faid  to  have  reigned 
over  Laconia.  Some  fay  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  s  j  others* 
that  he  was  originally  of  that  country ''.  They  place  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  1 5 1 6  before  the  Chriflian  sera.  Of  mofl  of 
the  Kings  who  have  pofTefled  the  throne  from  this  prince  to  Ore- 
fles,  we  fcarce  know  any  thing  but  their  names  j  we  can  no 
where  find  either  the  time  that  each  prince  reigned,  or  even 
the  number  of  years  which  make  up  the  fum  of  their  reigns. 
Befides,  the  little  we  know  of  their  actions  prefents  nothing 
worthy  of  detaining  the  reader.  Yet  we  muft  except  Oebalus, 
the  eighth  king  of  Sparta  from  Lelex. 

This  prince  efpoufed  for  his  fccond  marriage  Gorgophona, 
daughter  of  Perfeus.  That  princefs  was  then  widow  of  Perie- 
res,  King  of  Meffina  '.  This  is  the  firft  example  the  Grecian 
hiftory  gives  us  of  a  widow's  marrying  ^.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  Tyndarus  '.  His  father  declared  him  heir  to  his  domini- 
ons, and  he  enjoyed  them  fome  time.  But  Oebalus  had  had 
by  Nicoftrata,  his  firft  wife,  a  fon  called  Hippocoon  •".  This 
prince,  aflifted  by  the  nobles  of  the  country,  claimed  the  throne 


e  SecBochart.  le  P.  Pezron.  Ic  Clerc,  Lililiotheque  univ.  t  6. 

f   -tlian.  var.  hift.  1.  ii.  c.  50.  8   Pauf.  i.  i.e.  44. 

b   Id.  1.  3.  imi.  i    Id.  J.  4.  c.  a.  k   Id.  1.  2.  c.  ii.  1  Id.  I.  3.  c.  i. 

'^   Mcurf.  de  rep.  Lac.  c.  3,  4. 
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in  virtue  of  his  right  of  feniority,  declared  war  againft  Tynda- 
rus  ",  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  crown,  and  go   to  Sparta  °, 
Tyndarus  retired  to  Theftius,  and  married  his  daughter  Leda, 
fo  well  known  in  fable  by  her  amours  with  Jupiter  p.     Hippo- 
coon  having  fome  time  before  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  wrath  of 
Hercules,  that  hero  raaflacred  him  and  all  his  children,  and  re-r 
placed  Tyndarus  upon  the  throne  of  Sparta  ^.     But  he  only  ce- 
ded that  crown  to  him  on  condition  that  he  gave  it  up  again  to 
his  defcendents  when  they  fhould  come  and  demand  it  of  him  % 
Tyndarus  had,  by  his  marriage  with  Leda,  two  fons  twins^ 
Caftor  arid  Pollux,  and   two   daughters,  Helena  and  Clytemi- 
neftra  *".     Authors  are  not  agreed   in  what  manner  Caftor  and 
Pollux  periflied.     However  it  was,  Tyndarus,  afHifted  for  the 
untimely  lofs  of  his  two  fons,  thought  to  repair  it  by  chufing  a 
fon-in-law  worthy  of  his  daughter,  and  capable  of  governing  hig 
kingdom.  His  defign  was  no  fooner  known,  than  all  the  princes 
of  Greece  offered  themfelves.     They  reckoned  there  were  twen- 
ty-three rivals  who  afplredto  the  hand  of  Helen  ^    This  crowd  of 
competitors  greatly  ernbj^ralTed  Tyndarus.     He  feared  left  the 
fhoice   thaj:  he  fliould  make  fhould  bring  on  him  the  enmity  of 
thofe  who  fhould  be  refufed.     UlyfTes,  who  was  one  of  the 
number,  then  gave  marks  of  that  artifice  which  has  always  ap« 
peared  in  his  condudi.     He  fuggefted  to  Tyndarus  an  expedir 
ent  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  without  any  difagreeable  confe- 


n  Pauf.  \.  z.  c.  i3.  p.  iji.  I.  3.  c.  i. 

0  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  173.;  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  278.;  Strabo,  I.  10.  p.  708.;  Paiif. 
1.  3.  c,  ji.  p.  163. 

P  Apollod.  I.  3.  p.  I73.;  Hygin.  fab.  77.;   Strabo,  I.  10.  p.  709. 

1  Apollod  1.  z.  p.  114,  IIS. ;  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  278.;  Pauf.  1.  a.  c.  iQ.  p.  iS** 
\i  3.  c.  IS.  p.  Z44. 

r  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  178. ;  Pauf.  p.  151. 

f  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  174.  ;  Hygin.  fab.  7,3. 

^  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  175. 

It  mud  have  been  that  in  thofe  times  the  hopes  of  a  crown  furpaffed  all  oth?r 
confiderations  ;  ptherwife  the  rape  of  Helen  by  Tliefeus,  had  made  too  mnch 
noife  in  Greece  not  to  have  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  pretenders,  efpecially  as  (he 
was  fufpeifled  to  have  to  Thefeiis,  Ipbigenia,  whom  her  aunt  Ch  temneilra  took 
eafe  to  bring  up  as  if  (he  had  beep  her  own  daughter.  Pauf.  1.  x.  c.  zi. ;  Anton. 
liberal,  metam.  c.  17,  ' 
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quences.  He  advlfed  him  to  make  all  the  lovers  of  Helen 
fwear  folemnly,  that  they  would  agree  to  the  choice  of  that 
princefs,  and  that  they  would  all  join  themfelves  to  him  whom 
fhe  had  chofen,  to  defend  him  againft  any  one  who  would  difpute 
her  with  him  ".  They  all  accept  the  propofition,  each  flatter- 
ing himfeJf  that  the  choice  of  Helen  will  fall  upon  him.  Shfe 
determined  in  favour  of  Menelaus,  brother  of  Agamemnon  '^j 
who  by  that  means  became  King  of  Sparta  y.  Scarce  had  (he 
been  three  years  with  this  prince,  when  fhe  was  carried  ofr  by 
Paris,  fon  of  Priam.  Everyone  knows  that  this  rape  occafioned 
jhe  war  of  Troy  2. 

Before  this  event,  Helen  had  had  to  Menelaus  a  daujThtef 
called  Hermione  *.  This  princefs,  on  marrying  Oreftes  bet 
coufin-german,  brought  as  a  dower  to  the  prince  the  kingdom 
of  Sparta  ^.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Tifamenes  his  fon,  that 
the  defcendents  of  Hercules  entered  into  Peloponnefus,  and 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy.  This  event,  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  in  the  Grecian 
hiftory,  totally  changed  the  face  of  that  part  of  Europe,  and 
brought  upon  it  a  dreadful  revolution.  This  was  the  pccafipii 
of  it. 


ARTICLE     VI, 
the    H  E  P.  A  C  L  I  D  iE. 


"pERSEUS  had  had,  by  his  marriage  with  Andromeda,  AI- 

ceus,  Sthenelus,  Hilas,  Maftor,  and  EIe£lrion  *^.      Alceus 

having  married  Hippomene,  daughter  of  Meneceus,  had  two 


"  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  17(5. ;   Hy{;;n.  fab.  78. ;   Pauf.  I.  3.  c.  zo. 

"   Hy^in.  fab.  78.  1  Ihid. 

_  2  Herodotus  makes  a  very  jadicions  refle.-lion  on  this  fiiKjeifb.  The  Afia- 
fics,  fays  he,  look  upon  the  taking  away  a  ttian's  wife  .is  a  rftofl  unjn  :  aAion  ; 
but  they  think  none  but  fools  would  try  to  revenge  thofe  that  have  !  e.-n  car- 
ried off,  perfuaded  that  this  conid  not  have  happened  but  with  their  own  con- 
fcnt.     I.   I.  n.  4. 

a    Ajjollfid.  I.  3.  p.  175.  b   Pauf.  1.  3.  c.  i.;   ilygin.  fab.  \z\. 

^  Apollod.  1.  J.  p.  77,  78. ;  Died,  1.  4.  p.  154. 

children 
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children  by  her,  Amphytrion  and  his  fifter  Anaxo  ^.  Eleflrion 
married  his  niece  Anaxo,  daughter  of  Alceus,  and  by  ihatmar- 
rias;e  had  Alcmena  *,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Am- 
phytrion, and  was  mother  of  Hercules. 

Ele£lrion  enjoyed  the  throne  of  Mycenx  after  the  death  of 
Perfeus.  Amphytrion  ought  naturally  to  have  fucceeded  him. 
He  was  grandfon  of  Perfeus,  and  by  his  wife  Alcmena,  he  was 
the  fole  heir  of  Ele£lrion  f.  But  having  had  the  misfortune  in- 
voluntarily to  kill  his  father-in-law,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Thebes  s.  Sthenclus,  brother  of  EIe£trion,  availing  himfelf  of 
the  public  hatred  which  this  accident  had  drawn  upon  Amphy- 
trion, feized  on  the  realms  of  his  fugitive  nephew,  and  gave 
them  to  his  fon  Euryftheus  ''.  By  this  ufurpation  Hercules  was 
himfelf  excluded  from  the  crown  of  Mycenee.  We  know  to 
what  dangers  Euryftheus  expofed  this  hero,  with  a  view  to  de- 
ftroy  him.  He  without  doubt  apprehended  that  he  would  un- 
dertake fome  time  or  other  to  dethrone  him.  Hercules  at  his 
death  left  many  children.  They  were  almoft  all  brought  up  by 
the  care  of  Ceix,  king  of  Trachine  '.  Euryftheus  fearing  that 
they  ftiould  one  day  unite  to  take  the  crown  from  him,  threa- 
tened Ceix  to  declare  war  againft  him  if  he  did  not  drive  them 
from  his  court.  The  Heraclidas  terrified  by  thefe  menaces,  quit- 
ted Trachine.  In  vain  they  fought  an  afylum  in  moft  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Greece.  They  found  none  who  would  receive  them. 
The  Athenians  were  the  only  people  who  durft  give  them  a  re- 
treat '^  Euryftheus  would  not  fufFer  them  to  ftay  there.  De- 
termined to  deftroy  them,  he  led  againft  them  a  powerful  army. 
The  Heraclldae  fupported  bythe  Athenians,  and  commanded  by 
lolaus,  nephew  of  Hercules,  by  Hyllus  his  fon,  and  by  Thcfe- 
us,  they  gave  battle  to  Eryftheus.  They  gained  it.  Euryfthe- 
us loft  his  life  in  it  '. 


d  ApoUod.  ibid.  ^   Id.  ibid.  f  Tb.  p.  79,  9o. 

B  1(1.  p.  80.;   Paiif.  1    9.  c.  II.  •>  Apollod.  1.  I.  p.  80, 

i   Id.  ibid.  p.  iiz. ;  Diod.  I.  4.  p.  301. ;   Pauf.  1.  i.  c.  31.  p.  79. 
k  Apollod.   Diod,    Paul",  l.tis  cit.;  Eiiripid,  HaacliJ.  v.   19,  s°}  '4?,  &c.; 
Ifocr-t.  p.  129. 

1  Apollod,  Diod.  locis  cit.y  Strab.  1.  8.  p.  579. 

This 
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This  happy  fuccefs  having  drawn  a  great  number  of  foldiers 
to  the  army  of  the  Heraclidie,  they  took  almofl:  all  the  towns 
of  Peloponnefus  ■".  But  a  violent  plague  having  afHifted  that 
province,  they  confulted  the  oracle  upon  it.  They  were  inform- 
ed, that  having  entered  the  country  too  foon,  they  could  not 
make  the  plague  to  ceafe  but  by  retiring.  They  obeyed,  and 
abandoned  Peloponnefus  ". 

The  oracle,  according  to  cufhom,  explained  itfelf  obfcurely 
as  to  the  time  that  fiiould  elapfe  before  the  Heraclidas  ought  to 
make  a  new  attempt.  So  Hyllus,  their  chief,  who  thought  he 
had  difcovered  the  meaning,  returned  to  Peloponnefus  at  the 
end  of  three  years  °.  Atreus,  who  then  reigned  at  Mycenx, 
aflbmbled  all  his  troops,  fhrengthened  himfelf  by  alliances,  and 
advanced  to  difpute  the  paflage  with  the  enemy  p.  The  armies 
being  in  fight  of  each  other,  Hyllus  remonflrated  that  it  would 
not  be  fo  well  to  expofe  the  two  parties  to  the  chance  of  a  gene- 
ral battle.  He  therefore  propofed  to  Atreus  and  the  other 
chiefs,  to  chufe  among  them  a  champion,  and  he  offered  to 
fight  him,  on  condition  that  the  event  of  their  combat  fliould 
determine  that  of  the  war.  The  oiler  was  accepted.  They 
came  to  this  agreement,  that  if  Hyllus  was  victor,  the  Heracli- 
dffi  fhould  enter  into  their  father's  pofleflions ;  but  if  he  was 
conquered,  neither  he  nor  any  belonging  to  him  (liould  return  into 
Peloponnefus  for  an  hundred  years  'J.  Echemus,  King  of  Te- 
geates,  on  the  fide  of  the  allies,  accepted  the  challenge  of  Hyl- 
lus, and  flew  him.  The  Heraclidoe,  according  to  treaty,  with- 
dxew  their  troops,  and  abilained  from  all  a6ls  of  hoftility  ^ 


"1   Apollod.  et  Dlod.  hch  cit.  ■>  Apollod.  1.  z.  p.  m,  113. 

o  Id.  iliid.  p.  113,  IZ4.  The  god  had  ordered  them  to  wait  for  the  third 
fruit;  Hyllus  believing  that  that  expreffion  meant  three  harvefls,  returned  in- 
to Peloponnefus  at  tiie  end  of  three  years;  whereas,  according  to  the  intcntioa 
of  the  oracle,  lie  ought  to  have  underilood  by  the  third  fruit,  the  third  genera- 
tion. 

P   Diod.  I.  4.  p.  301. 

'I  Herod.  1  9.  n.  i6. ;  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  301.  He  is  niiflaken  in  fixing  this  term 
only  fifty  years. 

■■  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  301.;  Pauf.  1.  i.  c.  41.  He  is  iDiftakf.n  in  plating  this  CTent 
in  the  reign  of  Orcftcs, 

They 
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They  kept  tlicir  word;  but  when  the  term  they  had  agreed 
upon  was  expired,  Temenes,  Crefphontes,  and  Ariftodemus, 
defcendents  of  Hercules  by  Hyllus  <",  made  a  laft  pufh  to  make 
themfelve^  mailers  of  Pdoponnefus.  This  laft  trial  fucceeded 
better  than  the  preceding.  After  having  equipped  a  fleet  at 
Kaupaclus  %  the  Heraclids,  according  to  cuftom,  confulted  the 
oracle  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprife.  The  anfwer  was, 
that  they  ought  to  take  three  eyes  for  the  guides  of  their  expedi- 
tion  ".  As  they  endeavoured  to  find  the  fenfe  of  thefe  words, 
there  happened  a  one-eyed  man  to  ride  by  on  a  mule.  He  wa^ 
an  ^^tolian,  called  Oxylus.  Perfuaded  that  he  was  the  guidq 
defigned  by  the  oracle,  the  Heraclidse  joined  him  in  their  en-^ 
terprife,  and  promifed  him  Elis  for  his  ihare  ^. 

The  Achaians  and  lonians  then  poiTeffed  the  gfeatefl:  part  of 
J'eloponnefus  y.  Tifamcnes,  fon  of  Oreftes,  reigned  over  Ar-» 
gos,  Mycense,  and  Lacedcsmon.  He  took  up  arms,  but  was 
defeated,  and  periflied  in  the  battle  that  was  fought  ^.  The 
Heraclidse  took  Argos,  Pvlycense,  and  Lacedsemon.  They  di- 
vided thefe  three  cities  among  them.  They  had  their  pofTeiTiorrs 
by  lot  ^.  Temenes  had  Argos.  Lacedxmon  fell  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Ariftodemus,  who  died  during  the  courfe  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Mycense  fell  to  Crefphontes  ^,  Oxylus  had  Elis,  as  they 
had  promifed  him.  He  was  not  fo  eafily  fettled  in  it  as  they 
had  flattered  themfelves.  Dius,  who  was  the  pofleiTor,  difput- 
ed  it  with  him.  According  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times  %  in- 
ilead  of  expofmg  all  their  troops  to  the  rifk  of  a  battle,  they 
agreed  to  chufe  an  Etolian  and  an  Elean,  who,  by  fingle  com- 


f  Pauf.  1.  z.  c.  18. 

t  ApoUud.  1.  i.  p.  114. ;  Pauf.  1.  5.  c.  3.  While  they  were  preparing  this 
fleet,  Aridodemus  died.  He  left  two  children  who  fucceeded  to  his  rights. 
ApolKid.  fupra;  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  3. 

"  ApoUod.  1.  2.  p.  I2S.;  Pauf.  1.  $•  c  3.  ^'  ApoUod,  Pauf.  loch  c'lt. 

y  Tliife  people  had  theii-  names  from  Acheus  and  Ion,  fons  of  Xuthus, 
graridfons  of  Helen,  and  great  grandfons  of  Deucalion. 

z  Apollod,  loco  c'lt. ;  Pauf,  1.  2,.  c.  18.  only  fays,  that  this  prince  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  his  children. 

»  Apollod.  1.  a.  p.  lis,  126,;  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  3.  The  original  of  this  treaty  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Tiberius.     Tacit.  Annal.  1.  4.  n,  43. 

b  Plato  de  leg.  1.  3.  p.  808.5   Apollod.  1.  a.  p.  ij(S.  j  Panf.  1.  ».  c.  18.  1.  4, 

C.J. 

c  Stfibo,  1.  8,  p.  548. 
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bat,  fliould  terminate  the  quarrel  of  the  two  pretenders.  The 
Etolian  got  the  viclory;  fo  Oxylus  was  acknowledged  King  "*. 

It  was  thus  that  Peloponnefus  went  from  the  family  of  Pe- 
lops  to  the  defcendents  of  Hercules.  That  part  of  Greece  was 
not  the  onlv  one  that  felt  the  elFecls  of  this  revolution  '.  The 
reft  of  the  countries  fuffered  almoft  as  much  from  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  event.  The  people  who  were  firft  attacke.l, 
threw  themfelves  upon  their  neighbours :  thefe  reciprocally 
carried  defolation  into  the  countries  whofe  vicinity  made  them 
moft  convenient  to  them.  The  ftrongeft  drove  out  the  weakeft. 
Like  the  waves  of  an  agitated  fea,  this  people,  fo  to  fpeak, 
flowed  back  one  upon  another.  The  Achaians  were  the  firft 
upon  whom  the  ftorm  fell.  Forced  to  quit  their  country,  they 
threw  themfelves  upon  the  lonians,  whom  they  obliged  to  quit 
theirs.  Thefe  laft  had  recourfe  to  Melanthus,  who  had  juft 
afcended  the  throne  of  Athens.  Touched  with  the  misfortunes 
of  his  ancient  countrymen,  this  prince  gave  them  a  retreat  in 
his  kingdom  f. 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnefus  is  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  epochs  of  the  Grecian  hiftory.  The  confe- 
quences  were  fatal  to  the  whole  nation,  as  I  ftiall  ftiew,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftate  of  arts  and  fciences  in  Greece  during 
the  courfe  of  the  ages  we  are  going  over. 


ARTICLE     VII. 

Obfcrvations  en  the  ancient  Government  of  Greece. 

"ITT'E  have  feen  from  the  expofure  I  have  made  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  the    Grecian   hiftory,  that  the  monarchical 
government  was   the  firft  that  took  place   among  thefe  peo- 
pie.     This  is  a  truth  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers  of  antiqui- 


<1  Strabo,  ib.  Pauf.  1.  y.  c.  4.  init. 

*  Id.  1.  a.  c.  13.  \n\t.  i  Hcr.>d.  1.  i.  n.  171.;   Diod.  fragm.  1.  tf. ;  Apud  Svn- 
cell.  p.  179.;  Strabo,  1.  p.  p,  601.  f  Strab.  1.  j).  p.  Cci.  j  Pauf.  1.  7.  c.  i. 

Vol.  II.  G  ty. 
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ty  «.  Thefe  famous  republics,  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  &c. 
were  not  formed  but  till  pretty  late.  Let  us  examine  what  were 
the  rights,  the  power,  the  offices,  and  authority  of  the  firft  fo- 
vereigns  of  Greece.  We  fhall  fee,  by  the  details  we  are  going 
to  make,  how  fliapelefs  and  rude  the  ancient  government  of 
thefe  people  was. 

One  ought  to  apply  to  the  firll  kings  of  Greece,  what  I 
have  faid  of  the  firft  fovcreigns  of  Afia.  They  were  very 
diftant  from  the  idea  we  now  join  to  the  name  of  king. 
The  extent  of  their  dominions,  their  domains,  and  their 
power,  in  no  refpeft  anfwered  to  the  title  they  bore ;  a 
fmall  city,  a  town,  a  few  leagues  of  ground,  were  honoured 
with  the  name  of  kingdom.  There  were  not  then  any  con- 
fiderable  cities  in  Greece.  The  greatefl;  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants lived  in  the  country ''.  Thus,  when  the  hiflory  of  thofe 
times  fpeaks  of  great  monarchies,  and  of  powerful  kings,  we 
ought  always  to  underftand  it  in  comparifon  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Rates.  iVrgolide,  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Agamem- 
non, was  only  a  very  fmall  province.  There  are  in  France  ma- 
ny eftates  more  confiderable,  by  the  demefnes  that  depend 
upon  them,  than  this  kingdom  fo  boafted  of  in  Grecian  an- 
tiquity. 

The  power  of  thofe  kings  was  not  much  more  extenfive  than 
their  territories.  The  aifair  of  Hypermneftra,  daughter  of  Da- 
naus,  proves  how  very  bounded  was  the  authority  of  the  Gre- 
cian fovcreigns. 

Danaus  was  provoked  at  his  daughter,  becaufe  (lie  had  not 
executed  an  order  he  had  given  her  to  flab  her  hufband  the  firft 
night  of  their  marriage.  He  durft  not  punlili  her  by  his  own 
authority.  He  cited  her  before  the  people,  as  guilty  of  difobe- 
dience :  Hypermneftra  was  not  only  acquitted  of  the  accufa- 
tion,  but  was  even  honoured  by  the  Argives,  by  being  made 
prieftefs  of  Juno  their  principal  divinity'. 


8  Arifl.  polit.  1.  I.  c.  lo.;  Dionyr.  Halicarn.  !.  S-  P-  33<5->  Strabo,  1.  7.  p.  495. 

•>  Thucyd.  I.  I.  p.  1 1,  lin.  70. 

i  Pauf.  1.  a.  c.  19.;  Eufeb.  Chron.  1.  z.  n.  iSi.  It  feems  in  thefe  times  that 
tlic  king  did  not  name  the  hijjh  prieftc(Ics,  but  tijat  they  were  defied  by  the 
people.     Sec  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  300. 

Wc 
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We  likewife  knoT\-,  that  the  kings  of  Attica,  fo  far  from 
"having  fovereign  authority,  were  often  expofed  to  the  capri- 
ces and  violences  of  their  people.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
fee  them  take  up  arm.s  againft  their  prince,  and  often  to  de- 
clare war  againft  him.  The  will  of  the  kings  was  not  their 
rule.  They  governed  themfelves  according  to  their  own  wills, 
and  often  came  to  blovvs  with  each  other  ^.  They  did  not  ap- 
ply to  the  king  but  when  the  common  danger  obliged  them  to 
aflemble:  then  indeed  they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  his  con- 
dud  ». 

What  Homer  tells  us  of  the  form  of  government  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ithaca,  of  that  of  the  Pheacians  "*,  and  of  fome  others, 
may  ferve  as  a  rule  to  judge  of  the  reft  of  the  ftates  of  Greece. 
We  ought  only  to  look  upon  the  firft  fovereigns  of  this  country 
as  chiefs  of  a  kind  of  republic,  where  all  the  affairs  were  de- 
cided by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  ancient  government  of  the 
Greeks  was,  properly  fpeaking,  a  medley,  a  compound  of  mo- 
narchy, oligarchy,  and  democracy  ". 

The  grandees  had  great  authority,  and  enjoyed  very  exten- 
five  privileges.  In  Homer,  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Pheacians, 
fpeaking  to  the  great  men  of  the  ftate,  fays  in  plain  terms, 
*'  There  are  twelve  chiefs  Avho  command  a  people,  and  I  am 
"  the  thirteenth  °."  When  Thcfeus  would  make  Athens  the 
centre  of  the  authority  of  the  whole  government,  and  bring  un- 
der its  jurifdiclion  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Attica,  he  found 
great  oppohtion  from  the  rich  and  moft  powerful  of  his  king- 
dom, who  were  afraid  of  being  ftripped  of  the  beft  part  of  their 
authority  p. 

The  people  had  likewife  their  rights.     They  held  public 


k  Plut.  in  Thef.  p.  lo.  F.  '  Thucyd.  I.  >.  p.  107,  108. 

'"  Though,  for  reakns  1  (hall  give  in  anotlier  place,  1  think  we  ought  to  look 
upon  the  ifle  of  the  Pheacians  as  l>elonjjing  to  Afia,  rather  than  Europe;  yet, 
finding  great  conformity  between  the  governmenr  of  thele  people  and  that  of  the 
Greeks,  I  thought  I  could  (Irengthen  the  article  I  am  at  prefent  treating  of  by  ex- 
amples drawn  from  the  I'heacians. 

"  Arid,  polit.  1.  3.  c.  14.;   Dion.  Halic.  !.  y.  p.  557. 

°  OdylT.  1.  8.  V,  390.  Thcfe  twelve  chiefs  or  princts  were  fomething  like 
«hat  the  twelve  peers  of  France  were  formerly. 

P  Plut.  iaThcf.  p.  II. 
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aflen^blies  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of  (late.  The  kings  deter- 
mined nothing  of  themfelves.  They  had  a  council  compofed 
of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  nation  i :  they  there  propofed 
what  they  judged  proper.  If  their  projecl  was  approved  of, 
they  put  it  in  execution  after  having  declared  it  to  the  aflembly 
of  the  people  ■■.  This  is  what  Ariltotle  explains  very  diflin£lly  : 
"  It  is  eafy  to  remark,"  fays  he,  "  by  the  ancient  forms  of 
"  government,  very  exa6lly  copied  and  written  by  Homer,  that 
*'  the  kings  propofed  to  the  people  what  had  been  refolved  in 
*'  council  '^."  We  fliall  again  have  occafion  to  return  to  this 
fubje£t,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  military  difcipline  of  thefe  an' 
cient  times  ^ 

Befides,  the  people  lived  in  very  great  liberty,  and  almofl 
in  independence,  without  any  obligation  of  obeying  the  fove- 
reign,  if  he  propofed  what  they  thought  was  unjuft:  or  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  to  the  received  cuftoms,  or  the  interefts 
of  particulars.  The  conftitution  of  government  among  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Germany,  was  perfeftly  conformable  to 
that  of  ancient  Greece",  and  confequently  as  defe£live. 

It  appears  further,  that  it  was  the  people  who  difpofed  of 
dignities.  In  the  Odyfley,  Ulyfles,  addreffing  his  fpeech  to 
the  queen  of  the  Pheacians,  fays  to  her :  «  Great  Queen,  I 
**  come  to  embrace  your  knees,  thofe  of  the  king,  and  thofe  of 
**  all  thofe  princes  who  are  feated  at  your  table.  May  the  gods 
*'  grant  them  the  favour  of  leaving  to  their  children  after  them 
«»  the  riches  and  honours  which  the  people  have  heaped  upon 
**  them  *."  The  power  of  the  fir  ft  kings  of  Greece  was  then 
extremely  limited ;  their  title  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 


1  Odyd:  1.  8.  («;■/. 

^  Iliad.  1.  i.  V.  5  5.;  OdyfT.  I.  3.  v.  117.;  Euftath.  ad  Iliad.  I,  i.  v.  144.  We 
mufl  take  care  to  diftinguifli  ajfcmllies  from  councih  ;  they  were  two  very  dif. 
lerent  things.  jiJfenibHa,  Ayo^xi,  were  general  ;  all  the  people  had  a  right 
to  be  there.  Councils,  'BiS?iC(i,  were  particular  afiemblies  compofed  of  chofen  per- 
fons. 

f  In  moral.  1.  3.  c.  y.  t.  a.  p.  31.     See  alfo  Dion.  Hjlic.  1.  i.  p    3(J. 

t  Book  s-  ciiap.  3.  Our  ancient  feudal  government  is  txaclly  like  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece  in  the  heroic  times  Thej-  knew  no  more  then  in  one  country 
than  the  otiier  :   barharifm  reigned  equally. 

t'  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  ij, 

-  I-.  ?■  V.  146,  <SyC, 
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fort  of  pre-eminence  over  the  other  citizens  of  the  ftate.  Here 
is  the  whole  amount  of  their  prerogatives. 

They  had  a  right  to  aflemble  the  people  each  in  their  own 
diftri^l.  They  voted  firft,  heard  the  complaints,  and  de- 
termined the  differences  which  happened  among  their  fub- 
je£ls  y.  But  the  principal  office  of  thefe  kings,  and  that  in 
which  truly  confided  the  prerogatives  of  their  dignity,  was 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  religion.  They  prefided  at  facriflces,  public 
games,  and  holy  combats  ^.  In  Homer,  the  kings  always 
did  the  office  of  facrificators.  The  Greeks  were  fo  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  the  high-priefthood  could  not  be  ex- 
ercifed  but  by  their  kings,  that  even  in  the  cities  that  chan- 
ged their  monarchical  government  to  republican,  he  who  pre. 
fided  over  the  myfteries  and  affairs  of  religion  had  the  title 
of  king,  and  his  wife  that  of  queen*.  It  was  the  fame  thing 
among  the  Romans  ;  in  fpite  of  the  averfion  and  contempt 
which  thefe  haughty  republicans  kept  up  for  whatever  bore 
the  name  of  king,  yet  they  had  at  Rome  a  king  of  the  fa» 
orifices'*. 

The  revenue  of  the  kings  was  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  of 
private  perfons.  It  confided  in  lands,  woods,  and,  above  all> 
in  flocks  '^.  The  only  difference  between  kings  and  private  per- 
fons was,  that  the  kings  had  thefe  things  in  larger  quantities. 
The  people  even  fhewed  their  gratitude  in  no  other  way  but  by 
making  them  prefents  of  this  kind  ^.  The  Athenians,  to  re- 
ward Thefeus  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  them,  gave  him  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  and  inclofures  ^.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
cuflom,  in  thofe  remote  times,  for  the  people  to  fhew  their 
cfleem  and  gratitude  for  their  princes  by  prefents.  For  this  rea» 

y  Arirt.  polit.  I.  3.  c.  14.  p.  557.  B. ;  ibid.  c.  i;.  ir.it. 

z  Arilh  ibid.;  Denio(L  in  Neiram,  p.  873.;  Strabo,  1.  i,  p.  43.  1.  14.  p.  938.; 
Plut.  t.  i.  p.  179.  C. 

a  DemofK  loco  dl.  5  Pollux.  1.  8.  c.  9.  fegm.  ptf. ;   Heraclid.  iti  Polit. 

h  Cicero  de  divin.  1,  i.   n.  40. ;   Dion.  Halicarn.   I.  ?.   p.  178. 

c  Odyfl".  1.  14,  V.  98,  &c. ;  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  36.  See  Meziiiac  in  ep.  Ovid.  t.  2. 
p.  319 

d  Iliad.  1.  6.   v.  194.  I.  9.  v.  573, 

«  Pint,  in  riief.  p.  10.  E.  The  people  in  this  refpert  treated  heroes  like  the 
gods,  for  the  gods  had  l^nds  confccrateJ  to  ihem. 

fon 
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fon  it  is,  tbat  the  fcripture  often  fpeaks  of  the  prefents  which 
the  princes  received  from  their  fubjefts  f.  It  was  ilfo  an  an- 
cient cuftom  among  the  Romans  to  give,  as  a  reward,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  lands'. 

Independently  of  their  particular  demefnes,  thefe  princes  le- 
vied fublidies  on  their  people ''.  On  fome  occafions  they  even 
impofed  new  taxes ».  It  was  likewife  ufual  to  exa£l  tributes  from 
conquered  people ''.  It  appears  that  thefe  laft  tributes  were  paid 
in  kind'. 

For  the  reft  the  riches  of  thefe  firft  fovereigns  could  not  be 
very  confiderable  j  it  is  fufficient,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  to 
confider,  that  Greece,  in  the  heroic  times,  was  without  trade, 
without  arts,  without  navigation,  deftitute,  in  a  word,  of  all 
the  refources  which  procure  abundance  and  riches  to  a  coun- 
try ". 

It  is  true,  hiftory  fpeaks  of  one  Minyas,  king  of  the  Phle- 
gians,  whofe  revenues  were  fo  confiderable,  that  he  furpafTed 
all  his  predeceflbrs  in  riches.  They  add,  that  he  was  the  firft 
king  of  Greece  who  built  an  edifice  on  purpofe  to  depofite  his 
treafures".  This  prince  might  reign  about  1300  years  before 
Chrift;  50  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts®. 

They  have  likewife  boafted  of  the  riches  of  Athamas, 
king  of  Orchomene.  Athamas  was  grandfon  of  Deucalion, 
and  fon-In-law  of  Cadmus  p.  I  will  not  difpute  thefe  fa6i:s, 
but  ftiall  only  fay,  that  we  ought  to  underftand  them  with 
proper  reftri£lions.  Minyas  and  Athamas  might  be  looked 
upon  as  very  rich,  comparatively  with  the  other  kings  of 
Greece,  their  cotemporaries.  But,  as  thefe  fovereigns  were 
not  then  opulent,  it  follows,  that  we  ought  not  to  apply  to 


f  I  Kings,  c'  10.  V.  iji 

g  PUn.  1.  18.  feft.  3.  in'xl.     See  likewife  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  ly. 

I>  Iliad.  1.  9.  V.  IJ6.  i  Odyff.  I.  13.  v,  14,  15. 

k  Apollod.  1.  I.  p.  8?.;  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  as5.;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c,  37.  init. 

1  Plui.  t.  2.  p.  294-  D. 

»  See  Thiicyd.  1.  i.  n.  u.;  Herod.  1.  8.  n,  137.  I  (hall  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  this  more  particularly,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  (late  of 
arts  and  commerce  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prelcnt  employed  about. 
Book  4. 

n  Pauf.  1.  9.   c.  3(5. 

o  See  Mtzriac.  in  cp.  Ovid.  t.  %.  p.  i(J,  &c. 

F  Apollod.  1.  I.  p.  31.;  Hygin.  fab,  139, 

the 
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the  riches  of  Minyas  and  Athamas  the  idea  we  at  this  time  an- 
nex to  thefe  expreffions. 

I  have  taken  care  to  remark,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work, 
that  in  Egypt  and  Afia  the  throne  was  hereditary*'.  The  fame 
maxim  prevailed  in  Greece.  The  fceptre  pafled  from  father  to 
fon%  and  commonly  to  the  eldeftf.  Superftition  alone  had 
fometimes  the  power  to  make  them  rejedl  the  prefumptive  heir. 
This  appears  by  the  difcourfe  which  Homer  makes  Telemachus 
hold  with  Neftor,  who  demands  of  that  young  prince,  whether 
the  people  had  taken  an  averfion  to  him  in  confequence  of 
fomc  anfwer  of  the  oracle  ^  If  then  we  except  fome  particular 
circumftances  ",  the  order  of  the  crown's  paffing  from  the  fa- 
ther to  the  fon,  feems  to  have  been  conftantly  and  generally  fol- 
lowed. "We  need  only  cad  our  eyes  on  the  Grecian  hiftory  to 
be  convinced  of  this  truth. 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  finifh  this  article  without  fpeaking  of 
oracles,  and  the  influence  which  they  had  on  the  conduct  of  the 
people.  The  queflion  of  Neftor  to  Telemachus,  which  I  have 
juft  now  mentioned,  brings  us  naturally  to  it. 

We  (hould  never  have  done,  were  we  to  cite  all  the  exam- 
ples which  ancient  hiftory  affords  of  the  power  and  efFedl  of 
oracles.  We  may  find  traces  fufficiently  plain  in  the  fliort  ac- 
count I  have  given  of  the  principal  events  that  happened  in 
Greece,  during  the  ages  that  we  are  at  prefent  running  over. 
Thefe  fadls  ftiew  us  to  what  a  degree  the  Greeks  were  then 
blinded  with  that  fuperftition.  It  will  fuffice  to  fay,  that  no- 
thing was  done  without  the  advice  of  the  oracles.  They  confulted 
them  not  only  for  great  enterprifes,  but  even  in  private  affairs. 
Were  they  to  make  war  or  peace,  to  found  a  new  city,  avert 


t   R:ok  r. 

f  Odyir.  I.  I.  V.  387-  1-  16.  V.  401.;  Arift.  polit.  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  357.  A.;  Thucyd. 
I  I.  p.  li.  lin.  71.  The  genealogy  which  Homer  makes  of  the  fceptre  of  Aga- 
memnon, Iliad.  I.  1.  V.  46,  &  loi.  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  crown  was 
hereditary  among  the  Greeks ;  but  this  faft  'n  clfewhere  eflablirtied  by  a  number 
of  paffapes  of  the  fame  poet. 

*"  ApoUod.  1.  5.  p.  101.;  Diod.  I.  J.  p.  376.  lin.  56.  1.  6.  fragm.  Apud.  Syn- 
Ctll.  p.  179'  ^- 

'   Odyd.  i.  3.  V.  115.     See  alfo  1.  16.  v.  9C.  8c  Euflath.  p.  1454.  lin.  ij. 

u   See  art.  j,  k  3. 
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fome  calamity,  eftablifli  new  laws,  reform  ancient  ones, 
change  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  they  had  recourfe  to  the 
oracle.  Its  anfvver  was  the  fupreme  authority  which  determi- 
ned and  influenced  the  people.  If  a  private  perfon  wanted  to 
marry,  undertake  a  voyage,  had  he  an  important  aifair  in 
hand,  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  diftemper,  he  went  and 
confulted  the  oracle.  In  a  word,  nothing  more  generally  in- 
fluenced the  condu£l  of  the  ancient  people  of  Greece^.  It  is 
to  the  oracles  that  we  muft  afcribe  moft  of  the  great  events  we 
read  of  in  the  firft  ages  in  the  Greek  hiflory ;  events,  for  the 
mofl:  part,  fingular,  unexpected,  and  of  which  we  find  no  ex- 
ample in  the  later  ages.  AVe  fee  among  thofe  of  which  we 
are  now  fpeaking,  revolutions  and  fudden  changes,  which  can 
neither  be  attributed  to  policy  nor  the  force  of  arms.  From 
whence  then  did  they  fpring  ?  From  oracles.  They  even  di- 
redled  the  manner  of  bringing  about  thefe  events.  They  threw 
that  uncertainty  on  them  which  we  always  look  on  with  afto- 
nifliment.  We  ought  alfo  to  afcribe  to  oracles  the  new  forts  of 
worfhip  which  we  know  to  have  been  introduced  at  different 
times  into  Greece. 

All  thefe  movements  fprung  from  a  principle  unknown  to 
us  at  prefent.  In  this  confifts  the  mofl:  eflential  and  moft  re- 
markable difference  of  the  genius  of  former  nations,  and  thofe 
of  this  time.  At  this  day,  among  the  people  of  Europe,  po- 
licy and  the  force  of  arms  are  the  only  means  ambition  can 
employ.  We  very  feldom  fee  fuperflition  feduce  the  mind  to 
fuch  a  pitch  as  to  occafion  revolutions ;  but  in  the  times  I  men- 
tion, it  was  always  this  feduCtion  that  occafioned  revolutions, 
and  decided  the  fate  of  empires.  And  what  means  did  they 
ufe  to  efFeft  this  fedu6lion  ?    The  oracles. 

If  we  wanted  evidences  to  prove  the  rudenefs  and  ignorance 
jof  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times,  their  credulity,  and  their 
refpe6l  for  oracles,  are  proofs  more  than  fufficient  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  truth.     This  fpecies  of  fuperftition  has  no  force 

2«  Sec  plat,  dc  leg.  1.  fi,  p.  Stfp.  A.  &  I.  8.  tnil. 
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or  empire,  but  proportionally  to  the  grcfs  ignorance  of  the 
people  :  witnefs  the  favages,  who  do  not  undertake  any  thing 
till  they  have  previoufly  confulted  their  divines  and  their 
oracles. 

ARTICLE     VIII. 

I 

Of  the  ancient  Cujloms  and  firjl  Laws  of  Greece. 

"DEfore  we  enter  on  the  fubjedl,  it  is  proper  to  recapitulate 
fummarily  what  I  have  faid  in  the  firfl:  part  of  this  work, 
of  the  origin  and  di(lin£lion  of  laws.     I   have   fhewn,    that, 
originally,   the  people   were   governed   by  ciijioms,  which,  by 
length  of  time  and  long   ufage,   acquired  the  force  of  laws. 
We  have  called  thefe  forts  of  laws,  natural  laws.     I  have  faid 
afterwards,  that,  to  make  up  for  the  little  extent  and  precifion 
of  thefe  natural  laws,  the  firft  kings  had  made  different  regu- 
lations, to  which  we  have  given   the  name  of  pcfitive  laws. 
I  have  diftinguiflied  thefe  pcfitive  laws  into  two  claffes  ;    into 
political   laws,    and    civil   laws.      The    reader    cannot    have 
forgot,  that  under  the  name  of  political  laws,   I   have   com- 
prifed   all   the   rules  which    relate  to  the  fupporting  the  civil 
government  of  the   fociety,    and   properly  form   the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  flate.     Such   are  the   laws   on   the  obligations  of 
marriage  ;    the   penal   laws,    thofe  which   prefcribe   the   form 
and   ceremonies    of    public    worfliip,    Sec.       I    have    included 
under  the  name  of  civil  laws,    all   thefe   cfiabliflied   to  regu- 
late the  particular   interefts  of  the  different  members  of  the 
fociety.     Such  are  the  laws  concerning  fales,  commerce,  con- 
trails, &c.     I  have  faid  alfo,  that  the  inftitutlon  of  political 
laws  was  prior  to  the  infLitution  of  civil  laws.     We  (hall  dif- 
cover  from  what  hiilory  acquaints  us  of  the  eflablifliment  and 
progrefs  of  the  laws  of  Greece,  the  truth  of  all   thefe  propo- 
fitions. 

We  know  of  no  pofitive  laws  in  Greece  more  ancient  than 
thofe   of  the   Athenians.     They   were   indcbtrd   for  them   to 
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Cecrops,  who  afcended  the  throne  about  1582  years  before 
Chrili.  It  is  true,  before  this  prince,  Phoroneus  had  given 
fome  laws  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Argolidae.  But  there 
are  none  of  them  preferved.  Befides,  it  does  not  appear^  that 
the  other  people  of  Greece  have  ever  borrowed  any  thing  from 
the  Argives;  whereas  the  laws  of  Athens  have  been  adopted, 
not  only  in  almoft  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  but  even  in  the 
greateft  part  of  Europe  y. 

We  mud  then  fix  the  epoch  of  the  eflablifhment  of  pofitive 
laws  in  Greece  to  the  year  1582  before  the  Chriftian  ara,  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  in  Attica.  But  it  is  not  natural 
to  fuppofe,  that,  till  the  time  of  this  prince,  Greece  was  with- 
out any  kind  of  law.  We  ought  then  to  conclude,  that,  till 
that  time,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Greeks  knew  no  other  laws 
but  thofe  tacit  conventions,  which  I  have  affirmed  to  have  been 
the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  focietieS|  and  which  I  have  cal- 
led natural  laws  ^. 

Having  given  a  particular  account  of  the  rules  eftabllflied  by 
Gecropsj  in  the  article  of  Athens  ;  the  reader  may  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  all  thefe  regulations  are  only  political  inflitutions  ; 
as  the  inilitution  of  marriage,  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  thofe 
of  funerals,  and  the  eflablifhment  of  tribunals  to  judge  of 
crimes  and  offences.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  any  ordi- 
nance which  one  can  range  in  the  clafs  of  civil  laws.  Wc 
ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  this.  The  Athenians,  like  all  the 
other  people  of  Greece j  had  not  yet  applied  themfelves  to  a- 
griculture,  the  practice  of  which  was  not  well  eflabliflied  in 
that  part  of  Europe,  till  towards  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  a- 
bouf  170  years  after  Cecrops*.  It  is  at  this  aera  we  ought  to 
fix  the  knowledge  and  eflabliibmeat  of  civil  laws  among  the 
Greeks  ^.    - 


y  Adfiint  Athenlenfes,  unHc  linmanibs,  do(f>nna,  religio,  fruges,  jura,  leges 
orix,  atqiic  in  omnes  terras  diOributx  piuantur.  Cicero  pro  L.  t'lacco,  n.  a6. 
t.  5.  p.  i6i. ;   Lucrclins,  1.  6.  init.;  Macroh.  fat.  I.  3.  c.  12.  p.  413. 
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Here  is,  then,  in  a  few  words,  a  faithful  account  of  the  ori- 
gin and  progrefs  of  the  laws  of  Greece.  But  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferv'ed,  that  in  the  detail  we  are  going  to  enter  upon,  I  fhall 
follow  the  order  of  the  matters,  rather  than  ftri£l  chronolo- 
gy, which  would  too  much  interrupt  the  feries  and  connec- 
tion of  obje<Sls  ;  yet  I  fhall  make  mention  of  no  laws  whofe 
eftabliiliment  does  not  relate  to  the  ages  we  are  now  exa- 
mining. 

The  ftate  of  harbarifm  into  which  Greece  was  plunged  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  different  colonies  which  came  frorn  E- 
gypt  and  Phoenicia  to  fettle  there,  permitted  the  inhabitants 
to  live  in  great  liberty  in  their  commerce  with  women.  The 
engagements  and  bonds  of  conjugal  union  were  totally  un- 
known to  them.  Cecrops  was  the  firfl;  who  drew  them  from 
this  diforder  ;  he  convinced  them  that  marriage  was  the  foun- 
dation and  fupport  of  fociety.  He  eflablifhed  the  union  of 
one  with  oruc  ^.  From  this  prince  the  Greeks  fubjecled  them- 
felves  inviolably  to  that  law.  They  even  conceived  fo  high 
an  idea  of  the  conjugal  union,  that  there  pafled  above  two 
centuries,  before  the  widows  durft  marry  again  ;  a  proof  that 
they  looked  upon  thefe  fecond  marriages  to  be  contrary  to 
good  morals,  is,  that  hillory  has  tranfmitted  the  name  of  her 
who  firfl  entered  on  a  fecond  marriage.  It  was  Gorgophona, 
daughter  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  who  gave  the  exam- 
ple. This  princefs  having  firft  efpoufed  Perieres,  King  of 
the  Mefl'enians,  and  having  furvivcd  that  prince,  fhe  married 
again  to  Oebalus,  King  of  Sparta''.  Oebalus  reigned  about 
1348  years  before  Chrifl.  They  fix  the  epocha  of  Cecrops 
1582  years  before  it.  Thus,  for  the  fpace  of  234  years, 
the  Greek  hiflory  does  not  furnifh  one  example  of  a  widow 
who  was  remarried  ;  and,  till  Gorgophona,  it  was  a  cuftom 
Avhich  they  looked  upon  as  inviolable,  that  every  woman  who 
lofl  her  hufuand  fliculd  pafs  the  rell  of  her  days  in  widow- 
hood ^. 
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In  all  appearance,  the  example  of  Gorgophona  was  not 
long  of  being  followed :  yet  it  appears,  that,  in  the  heroic 
times,  the  widows  who  remarried  offended  againfl.  decency 
This  is  what  one  may  fairly  conclude,  from  the  different  words 
which  Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Penelope.  The  dif- 
courfe  which  Ulyffes  had  with  that  princefs,  the  moment  of 
his  departure  for  Troy,  is  ftill  more  pofitive ;  he  fays  to  her, 
«<  That  he  does  not  know  whether  he  fhould  efcape  from  the 
**  dangers  of  that  war ;  and,  if  he  fhould  perifh  there,  Ihe 
«  fhould  chufe,  as  hufband,  the  prince  who  appeared  moll 
<«  worthy  of  herf."  It  is  true,  Virgil  makes  Dido  fpeak  quite 
another  language.  There  is  a  perpetual  combat  in  the  heart  of 
that  unfortunate  queen,  between  the  liking  fhe  has  taken  for 
^Eneas,  and  the  remorfe  of  entering  on  a  fecond  marriage. 
She  rcprefents  this  action  as  an  offence  againft  her  honour"^. 
But  Virgil  would  not  have  made  Dido  fpeak  thus,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  manner  of  thinking  of  the  Romans, 
with  whom  fecond  marriages,  though  permitted,  were  dif- 
honourable''. 

Hefiod  gives  us  reafon  to  think,  that  anciently  it  was 
the  cuflom  in  Greece,  not  to  marry  the  young  men  till 
they  were  thirty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  fifteen  «.  Pre-; 
fages  determined  the  moment  in  which  the  marriage  ought 
to  ,be  folemnized.  To  this  they  paid  great  attention  ^, 
There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that,  in  the  earlicfl  times, 
they  determined  nothing  relating  to  the  degrees  of  con- 
fanguinity  :    except  the   union  of  fathers   and    mothers   with 
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Vel  pater  omnipotens.  ■ 
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i  Opera  &  dies,  v.  696,  &c.  On  this  cuftom  is  founded  the  calculation  by 
which  Herodotus,  imitated  in  this  by  tl^e  grcatefl  part  of  the  ancient  chronolo- 
eers,  eftimates  the  generations  at  thirty-three  years,  and  reckons  an  hundred 
vcars  for  three  generations.  1.  1.  n.  141. 
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their  children,  all  other  alliances  fcem  to  have  been  per- 
mitted '. 

Children  could  not  contrail  any  alliance  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  fathers,  who  had  a  right  to  determine  about 
their  fettlemenf".  They  brought  them  up  to  have  a  great 
refpedl  for  thofe  who  had  given  them  birth.  It  is  even  one  of 
the  mod  ancient  ftatutes  of  Greece.  In  the  laws  attributed 
to  Triptolemus,  we  find  one  which  exprefsly  orders  to  honour 
parents  ". 

At  this  time,  a  great  number  of  children  is  looked  upon  as 
a  burthen  ;  but,  in  the  firfl  ages  of  Greece,  it  was  an  honour 
and  an  advantage  to  be  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  The 
Greeks  greatly  elleemed  fruitfulnefs.  Plutarch  obferves,  that 
Pelops  was  the  mofl  powerful  and  mod  confiderable  of  all  the 
kings  his  cotemporaries,  not  only  by  his  riches,  but  yet  more 
by  the  number  of  children  he  was  the  father  of®.  The  an- 
cient poets  greatly  extolled  the  happinefs  of  Priam,  for  being 
the  father  of  fifty  children.  We  fee  in  fcripture  David  glories  for 
having  had  many  children  '.  It  was  likewife  a  very  great  re- 
proach for  a  woman  to  be  barren  "i.  The  Chinefe  are  of  the 
fame  opinion.  They  look  upon  barrennefs  with  fo  much  hor- 
ror, that  married  people  had  rather  have  committed  the  great- 
eft  crimes,  than  die  without  children.  The  leaving  no  polte- 
rity,  is  ranked  among  the  greatefl  of  evils''. 

The  Greeks  thought  the  fame.  They  looked  upon  a  man 
who  died  without  children  to  have  had  the  word  lot  in  the 
world.  Phoenix,  in  the  Iliad,  wanting  to  fliew  with  what  an 
excefs  of  paflion  his  father  was  tranfported  againft:  him  ;  *'  He 
"  invoked,"  fays  he,  "  the  terrible  furies,  conjuring  them, 
*'  that  I  might  never  have  to  fit  upon  my  knee,  a  fon  from  my 
*'  own  body'"."  It  was  to  remedy,  in  fome  meafure,  the  mis- 
fortune of  not  having  children,  that  the  Greeks  contrived  adop- 
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tion,  a  cuftom  that  was  very  ancient.  Paufanias  tells  us, 
that  Athamas,  king  of  Orchomene,  feeing  himfelf  with- 
out male-iflue,  adopted  his  grand-nephews  ^  Diodorus  fup- 
plies  us  with  another  example  of  the  fame  antiquity  "  :  and  Plu- 
tarch fays,  that  Caftor  and  Pollux,  having  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Athens,  demanded  to  be  initiated  into  the  great 
myfteries ;  but  they  were  not  admitted,  till  they  were  adopted 
by  Aphidnes,  as  Hercules  had  been  by  Pylius  ^.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Greeks  took  this  cuflom  from  the  Egyptians,  a- 
mong  whom  we  fee  it  was  eftabliflied  in  the  moft  remote 
times  y. 

The  girls  who  died  without  being  married,  were  thought 
very  unhappy.  Herodotus  gives  us  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  this 
way  of  thinking  in  the  adventure  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Sa- 
mos.  Polycrates,  feduced  by  the  promifes  of  Orates,  governor 
of  Sardis,  was  going  to  meet  that  viceroy  :  his  daughter,  who 
prefaged  nothing  but  misfortunes  from  the  journey,  ufedallher 
efforts  to  difluade  him  from  it.  Seeing  that  he  would  go  in 
fpite  of  all  her  remonftrances,  fhe  plainly  told  him,  that  no- 
thing but  misfortunes  would  happen  to  him.  Polycrates,  an- 
gry at  her  fpeech,  and  willing  to  fhow  his  refentment,  threa- 
tened not  to  marry  her  for  a  long  time,  if  he  returned 
fafe  and  found  from  the  journey.  But  this  menace  was  not 
fufFicient  to  filence  her  zeal.  She  wiflied  its  accomplifli- 
ment;  liking  better,  fays  Herodotus,  to  be  without  a  huf- 
band,  than  to  be  deprived  of  her  father  ^.  We  fee,  like^ 
wife,  in  Sophocles,  Eledlra  bewailing  bitterly  her  not  be- 
ing manied  ^. 

I  have  remarked  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work,  that  origi- 
nally whoever  addrefled  a  woman  for  marriage  in  fome  fenfe 

'  L.  9.  c.  34.  "  L.  4.  p.  312. 
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^  In  Ele(!^ra,  v.  i6fi,  ifj?.  Tradition  fays,  that  this  princefs  was  never  mar- 
ried, and  that  made  them  i^ive  hir  the  name  of  EltOra.  jtlian.  var.  liill.  I.  4.  c. 
a<5. — Paiif.  1.  1.  c.  \6.  and  Hygiii.  fab.-iii.  nevertlielefs  fay,  that  Orertes  had 
married  that  princefs  to  Pylades^  and,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Heilanicu.s, 
file  had  two  children  by  him.  But  this  opinion  docs  not  appear  to  have  bcth 
much  followed  by  U:e  anciqnts.       ',       '     ' 
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bought  her,  either  by  fervices  he  did,  to  the  father  of  her  he 
would  marry,  or  by  prefents  which  he  made  to  herfelf  b.  This 
cuftom  was  alfo  obferved  in  Greece  in  the  moft  remote  times  ^. 
He  who  wanted  a  wife,  was  obliged  to  make  prefents  of  two 
forts ;  one  to  the  father,  to  engage  him  to  give  his  daughter  • 
and  the  other  to  the  perfon  whom  he  demanded  in  marriage. 
In  the  Iliad,  Agamemnon  fays  to  Achilles,  that  he  will  give 
him  one  of  his  daughters,  without  requiring  of  that  prince  the 
leafl:  prefent  ^.  Paufanias  alfo  gives  us  a  proof  of  this  ancient 
ufage  :  Danaus,  fays  this  author,  not  finding  any  body  to 
marry  his  daughters,  on  account  of  the  horrible  crime  they 
had  committed,  caufed  it  to  be  publiflied  that  he  would  not 
demand  any  prefents  of  thofe  who  would  marry  them  ^,  At 
this  day  it  is  a  cuftom  among  the  Greeks,  that  whoever  will 
marry,  buys  his  wife  by  the  prefents  he  is  obliged  to  make  to 
the  parents  of  her  he  marries  f. 

Yet  we  fee  that  anciently  the  prefents  the  hufband  made, 
whether  to  the  father-in-law,  or  to  the  perfon  he  was  to  mar- 
ry, did  not  excufe  the  father  from  giving  to  his  daughter  a  cer- 
tain portion,  and  this  properly  made  the  dower  of  the  bride  ^. 
And  when  a  widow  cbofe  to  marry  again,  the  cuftom  was, 
that  flie  could  not  difpofe  of  her  dower  that  (he  had  on  her  firft 
marriage,  nor  carry  it  to  her  fecond  hufband.  All  her  poflcf- 
fions  from  that  moment  devolved  to  the  children  of  her  firft 
marriage.  Her  father  was  obliged  to  give  her  a  new  dower  *> : 
but,  if  it  happened  that  a  fon  was  fo  unnatural  as  to  turn  out 
his  mother  from  his  father's  houfe,  he  was  obliged  to  give  her 


all  that  flie  had  brought'. 


As  to  the  form  in  which  they  made  thefe  contracts  of  mar- 
riage, I  have  before  obferved,  that,  at  the  time  when  wri- 
ting was   not   known,    they  did   all   in   the  prefence  of  wit- 

b  Book  li  «  Arift.  polit.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  317.  B. 

iJ  L.  9.  V.  145.  Homer  does  not  /peaK:  ol'  the  prcfciu  made  to  the  bride,  hut 
only  of  that  to  be  made  to  the  father.  TJie  prclcnts  made  to  the  bridt  were 
tailed  £d"v35.     6ce  Mcziriac.  in  Ovid.  ep.  z.  p.  317. 

'  L.  3.  c.  II.  f  Voyage  <lc  b  IJoulaye,  le  Goiiz.  p.  411. 

6  Iliad.  1.  9.  V.  147,  148.  The  dower  which  the  father  gave  to  his  dang htc't 
was  called  ft5<Ai<«.    Ibid. 

»»  Odyll.  1.1.  V.  53.  MbiJ.  v.   ijj,   133. 

jitfles 
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nefles  ''.  We  find  the  fame  pra£lifed  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  Greece.  Before  thefe  people  knew  writing,  the  pradlice 
was  to  give  pledges  and  fecurities  for  the  aflurance  of  the 
dower  and  the  marriage-contraft  i.  It  even  appears  from  Ho- 
mer, that  the  Greeks  were  a  long  time  without  knowing  the 
ufe  of  written  contrails  and  obligations.  It  was  the  depofition 
of  witnefTes  which  made  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  deeds  ™ :  and 
it  was  alfo  for  this  reafon,  that  anciently  among  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  among  all  other  people,  judgments  were  given  before 
all  the  world  in  a  public  fquare  ". 

We  fee,  that  in  the  heroic  times  there  were  in  Greece  pe- 
nalties eftablifhed  againft  adultery.  Thofe  who  were  accufed, 
were  obliged  to  pay  a  pecuniary  fine  to  the  hufband  who  had 
convitled  them  °.  The  father  of  the  wife  taken  in  adultery 
was  likewife  obliged  to  give  back  to  his  fon-in-law  all  the  prc- 
fents  that  he  had  received  for  his  daughter  p. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  Cecrops  had  eftabliflied  marriage 
one  with  one  ;   therefore,  the  plurality  of  wives  was  not  aW 
lowed   among  the   Greeks.      They  could   only   marry  one  ^. 
But  it  appears,  that,  from  the  mod  ancient  times,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  divorce,    when  they  thought   they  had   lawful  rea- 
fons  ^      What    furprifes    me    moft,    is,    that   unlawful    com- 
merces were  not  then  diflionourable.     The  birth  of  children 
which  proceeded  from  them,  was  not  looked  upon  as  fcanda- 
lous.     Agamemnon,  to  encourage  Teucer,  brother  of  Ajax,  to 
continue  his  exploits,  reprefents  to  him,  that,  though  he  was 
not  the  legitimate  fon  of  Telamon,  that  prince  had  not  given 
lefs  attention,   or  taken  lefs  care,   of  his  education  ^.     Now, 
if  there  had  been  at  that  time  any  fort  of  fhame  attached  to 
thefe  forts   of  births,   it   is   not  probable  that  Homer  would 
have  made  Agamemnon  make  fuch  a  reproach  to  one  of  the 


•t  Part  I.  book  I. 

1  Pollux.  1.  5.  c.  5.  fegm    36.;   Serviiis  ad  ^Encid.  1.  10.  v.  7p. 

ni  liijtl.  1.  j8.   v.  499,  &c. 

"  Ii)id.   V.  497,  49H,  &c.     See  pnrt  i.  book  i. 

o  OiJyfl;  1.  ».  V.  3U,   31.7,  <&  348.     Sec  aUb  DioJ.  1.  li.  p.  491.  lin.  89. 

P  Otlyd;  1.  8.   V.  318.  «J  Herod.  1.  x.  n.  91. 

»•  See  P.uf.   I.  10.  c.  19.  p.  870.;  rolliix.  1.  3.  C  4.  fegm.  45. 

f  1..  8.  V.  j8i,  5cc. 
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principal  officers  of  the  army,  and  with  whom  he  in  other  rc- 
fpe£ls  appears  to  be  well  fatlsfied.  y 

We  fee  likewife  in  the  Odyfley,  Ulyfles  fays  he  was  the  fon 
of  a  concubine  ^  This  is  a  proof  that  they  avowed  at  that 
time  thefe  forts  of  births  without  any  fhame.  It  is  likewife 
faid  in  fcripture,  that  Gideon  had  feventy  children  from  the 
many  women  he  had  married,  and  by  a  concubine,  who  had 
even  been  his  fervant,  he  had  a  fon  called  Abimelech,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  king  of  Sichem  ".  With  our 
anceftors  baftardy  had  nothing  diflionourable  in  it.  Hiftorians 
give  the  title  of  baftards  to  a  number  of  the  moft  illuflrious  and 
moft  confiderable  perfons.  The  famous  Count  de  Dunois  is 
hot  more  known  by  that  name  than  by  that  of  the  baftard  of 
Orleans.  There  is  often  mention  made  of  the  baftard  of  Ru- 
bempre,  and  many  others.  It  was  even  a  quality  which  they 
did  not  fear  to  ufe  in  their  public  a6ts.  We  often  find  figned, 
fuch  a  oney  baftard  of  fuch  a  one.  The  letters  patent  granted 
by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Alain,  count  of  Britany,  begiii 
thus :  "  William,  called  the  Bajlard,  king  of  England,  &c.  *.**^ 
But  to  return  to  the  Greeks :  The  lawful  children  inherited  the 
goods  of  their  fathers  and  mothers '' :  if  they  were  many,  they 
divided  the  inheritance ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  that  at  that 
time  there  was  any  regard  paid  to  feniority.  This  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  proceeded  to  divide.  They  made  with  the 
utmoft  exa^lnefs  as  many  lots  as  there  were  heirs,  and  after- 
wards drew  them  ^. 

This  method  was  not  confined  to  the  divifion  of  the  goods 
of  particulars.  It  took  place  even  in  the  houfes  of  fovereigns. 
Neptune,  in  the  Iliad,  fays  to  Iris  who  came  from  Jupiter  to 
order  him  not  to  faccour  the  Greeks  any  more,  that  he  was 
equal  in  dignity  to  Jupiter :  "  We  are,"  adds  he,  *'  three  bro- 


*  L.  14.  V.  SOI. 

"  fudges,  c.  8.  V.  30,  jr.  c.  9,  v.  6,  8z  t8.  "  Non  enim  erat  vetitiis  eo  tem- 
"  pore  concubinatus,  neque  concubina  a  macrona,  niii  dignitace,  diftabat,"  fays 
Grotius  on  this  paflage. 

'^  Mem.  de  Trevoux.  Janv.  1711.  p.  118. 

y  Odyir.  1.  7.  V.  149. 

«  Odyfl:  1.  14.  V.  J08. ;  Ax^a.  polit.  I.  6.  C.  4.  p.  417.  B. 

Vol.  II.  I  «  thers. 
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«  thers,  all  three  fons  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Jupiter  is  the  firft, 
*'  I  the  fecond,  and  Pluto  the  third ;  the  empire  was  divided 
•<  among  us.  They  made  three  lots,  which  were  not  diflribu- 
<«  ted  according  to  the  order  of  birth.  They  drew  the  chances, 
«  and  it  was  fortuae  which  determined  the  part  that  each 
**  fliould  have^."  One  might  quote  many  more  examples  of 
this  ancient  practice  ^.  Though  in  the  divifion  of  eftates  the 
condition  of  the  brothers  was  equal,  yet  they  bad  great  privile- 
ges attached. to  the  right  of  feniority.  Thefe  privileges  confift- 
ed  in  the  honour  and  refpe£t  which  the  younger  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  their  elder  brothers,  and  in  the  authority  the  elder 
had  over  the  younger.  We  might  even  fay,  that  the  Greeks 
looked  upon  the  right  of  feniority  as  a  right  divine.  Homer 
gives  us  a  very  fenfible  proof  in  the  pall'age  of  the.  Iliad  I 
am  going  to  cite.  Jupiter,  on  fending  Iris  to  carry  his  orders 
to  Neptune,  fays  to  that  goddefs :  "  My  brother  ought  to  know, 
"  that,  in  quality  of  eldeil,  I  am  above  him  '^."  Neptune 
makes  fome  difficulty  to  obey  the  orders  of  Jupiter :  Iris,  to  de- 
termine him,  infifls  on  the  quality  of  Jupiter,  and  afks  Nep- 
tune, if  he  is  ignorant,  "  that  the  black  furies  always  accom- 
"  pany  the  eldeft,  to  revenge  the  outrages  they  receive  from 
«  their  brothers''." 

The  children  of  concubines.,  had  no  right  to  the  inheritance 
of  their  fathers  •,  for  in  thofe  forts  of  commerces  they  had  nei- 
ther conventions  nor  foleranities.  Accordingly,  we  fee  none  of 
the  children  who  fprung  from  them,  partake  in  the  fucceflioii 
with  the  legitimate  children.  They  had  only  what  their  bro- 
thers chofe  to  give  to  them  ^ :  even  the  order  of  fucceflions  was 
fo  well  regulated,  that,  when  any  one  died  without  iflue,  his 
etfe^ls  went  to  his  collateral  relations f. 

The 


a  L.  15.  V.  rS6,  Sec  Virgil  has  exaaiy  followed  this  tradition.  He  makes  Nep- 
tune alio  lay  tliat  tlic  empire  of  tlie  lea  fell  to  him.  by  lot.  "  Scd  mihi  ibrte  da- 
^'  turn."  .    /Cmeid.  1.  i.  v.  138. 

l>  See  what  we  have  faid  above  of  the  divifion  of  PeloponneAis  among  the  de- 
fcciidehts  of  Hercuiei,  art.  7.  See  ApoUod.  1.  i.  p.  4- 5  Diod.  1.  3-  P>  aip.  ; 
P.iuf.  1.  8.  c.  53.;   Sirab.  1,  9.  p.  6oi.  B. 

«^  L.  ij.  V.  165,  iCe.  d  Ibid.   V.  204. 

e  Odyll".  1.  14.  V.  110. 

f  XripC'j^cii  at  l(ic  KTYijiV  tenUvre*     Iliad.  1.  j.  v.  158.  _ 

^  '  Euftathms, 
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The  fame  fplrit  of  order,  which  had  afligneu  to  each  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  goods  for  their  fubfiflence,  made  them  look 
with  contempt  on  thofe  men  whom  floth  kept  from  labour, 
and  who  were  fo  mean  as  to  live  on  the  liberality  of  rich 
people.  When  UlyfTcs,  in  the  Odyfley,  in  the  form  of  a 
beggar,  prefents  himfelf  to  Eurymachus;  that  prince,  feeing 
hint  ftrong  and  robuft,  offers  him  work  and  good  wages  j  but 
at  the  fame  time  gives  him  to  undcrlland,  that  they  had  too 
many  of  thofe  beggars  by  profefTion,  who  liking  better  to 
live  in  idlenefs,  than  to  get  their  bread  by  an  honelt  induftrrj 
were  the  object  of  general  contempt  ^.  I'hey  had  alfo  the 
highefl  contempt  for  thofe  people  v/ho,  having  no  fixed  place 
of  refidence,  wandered  continually  from  city  to  city.  Thev 
looked  upon  a  vagabond  as  an  exile,  as  a  Avretch,  who,  ha- 
ving abandoned  his  countrv,  ought  to  be  cafl  out  from  focie- 

But  what  is  moH:  ailonifhing,  I;-;,  that  then  theft  v.-as  not  a 
difiionourable  a£lioni.  The  ancients  made  no  fcruple  about  it. 
It  was  only  fhameful  when  they  were  taken  in  the  fa£l  ^. 
■  The  greateft  part  of  the  laws  which  I  have  juii  given 
an  account  of,  were  not  in  ufe  till  after  the  eftablifliment 
of  agriculture.  The  firfl:  legiflators  of  Greece  had  omit- 
ted  nothing   to   engage  their  people  to    apply  thcmfelves  to 

Enftathius,  p.  533.  Hn.  30.  and  the  ancient  fcholhfl,  iinderfland  by  the  word 
yjie^wra.i,  Imfiees;  and  from  this  they  fiippofed  magiftratcs  ertaljlilhed  to  takp 
care  of  the  effects  of  old  men  who  had  loft  their  children,  and  to  preferve 
them  for  their  collateral  relations,  by  hinderinjr  thoie  unhappy  fathers  from  dif- 
pohng  of  thenj.  But  befides  that  neither  Eultathius,  nor  the  ancient  fchotiaft, 
have  qiieted  any  author  who  mentions  the  eflabLilhment  of  thefe  pretended  ma- 
girtrates,  if  they  had  attended  to  the  word  oxnovTa,  to  which  y^/,pv<rccl  is  the 
nominative,  they  might  have  ieen  plainly  that  ^vj^isyrji/  could  not  on  that  occa- 
sion flgnify  trujiccs.  Truftees,  in  eflcct,  never  Ihure  in  the  fuccclTion  ;  but, 
apreeable  to  the  etymology  of  their  name,  they  are  charged  with  the  care  of  it. 
It  is  rertain  then,  that  in  this  paflage  ^7i^a<rcti  ought  to  be  undc-rftood  of  col- 
laterals. It  is  taken  in  this  fenfe  by  HLfiod,  Thcog.  v.  6c6.  after  whom  HclV- 
chuis,  voce  X'^Q^'ifxi,  fays  exprefsly,  %v;^4)ra<  01  f.cctr.^o^iv  c-vyyv.'iig ;  they  cali 
;(;?^>'S"«t',  very  <IilKnt  relations.  See  alio  Pollux,  1.  3.  c.  4.  I'egm,  47.  and  the 
icholiaft  of  Hcfiod,  p.  189.    - 

g  L.  18.  V.  556,  Sic. 

h  Iliad.  1.  9.  V.  644.  1.  i<5.  V.  4^^  See  what  Plato  fays  on  this  fiibjeft  by  So- 
rratcs,  in  Criio. 

i  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  1J3.;  OdyfT.  1.  19.  v.  39J.     See  Feith.   1.  ;.  c.  9. 

k  Suid.  in  vnce  KMxrr.i,  t.  x.  p.  315. 

I  2  the 
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the  culture  of  the  earth  •.  For  this  end  they  had  eflablifhed 
many  wife  and  moft  ufeful  laws,  as  the  prohibition  to  have 
above  a  certain  quantity  of  arable  land;  of  felling  and  alie- 
nating their  inheritance.  They  had  likewife  a  law  which 
prohibited  their  mortgaging  their  arable  lands  "'.  All  thefe 
}av^S',  according  to  Ariftotle,  were  of  the  higheft  antiquity, 
?ind  go  back  to  the  ages  of  which  we  are  now  giving  the  hiftof 
■ry". 

I  have  faid  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  the  fixth  king 
of  Athens  from  Cecrops,  that  the  knowledge  of  tillage  was  dif- 
perfed  over  Greece  under  the  aufpices  of  Ceres  and  Triptole- 
mus.  As  the  eftablifliment  of  agriculture  neceflarily  implies 
the  inftitution  of  civil  laws,  all  the  writers  pf  antiquity  have  at- 
tributed the  firft  laws  of  Greece  to  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  **. 
The  moft  certain  and  moft  general  tradition  fays,  that  the 
Athenians  were  the  firft  to  whom  Ceres  taught  agriculture  p. 
Accordingly  we  have  feen,  that  they  pafied  for  the  authors 
of  all  civil  laws  i.  They  have  likewife  attributed  to  them  the 
invention  of  all  the  forms  of  juftice,  and  the  order  pf  proceed- 
ings ^ 

To  this  fhort  explanation,   I   {haU  confine  myfelf   as  to 


'  Tt  ts  remarked,  tliat,  in  all  the  ancient  traditions  of  Greece,  Neptune  is  al- 
ways faJd  to  have  failed  in  his  difputes  with  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  the  other 
<j(jds.     See  Pint,  t   i.  p.  741.;   Pnuf.  I.  a.  c.  i.  p.  iiz.   c    is-  p.  145. 

Plutarch  even  fays,  that  the  difpute  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  to  know 
whether  (be  or  the  god  (hould  be  patron  of  Athens,  and  the  fucccfs  of  Minerva, 
Wss  a  fable  invented  an.d  propagated  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Greece,  to  t^ke  from 
their  people  the  defire  of  going  to  fea,  and  to  biing  them  to,  cultivate  the  earth. 
In  Themiilocle,  p.  iii.  E. 

11  Arilt.  polic.  i.  J   c.  7.  p.  323.  I.  G-  c.  4.  p.  417. 

fi  Ibid. 

0  A  qrit-'is  initia  vits  atque  viclus,  legiim,  morum,  manfuctudinis,  humani- 
tatis  exempla  hominibus  &  civitatibiis  data  ac  difpertita  efie  dicurrtur.  Cicero  ip, 
Vcrr.  iQ.  s.  n.  71.  t.  4.  p.  478. 

Prima  Ceres     -     -     -     - 

Prima  dedit  leges,  Cereris  funt  otnnia  mupns.  Ovid.  M?t.  I.  5.  v.  341,  8cc.% 
Di'id.  I.  1.  p.  18.  1.  J.  p.  314,  &  39j.;  Plin.  1,.  7.  feif.  J7,  p.  411.  j  Macrofa. 
fat.  1.  3.  c.  li.  p.  41  3." 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  we  fo  often  find  the  epithet  6i<ru,6(p9g^oi;,  Icgifera, 
given  to  Ceres.  See  the  hiftorlcal  explication  of  the  fable  of  Ceres  by  le  Clerc. 
iiibl.  Univ.  t.  6.  p.  47. 

P  Cicci'o  in  ^err.  a£t.  4.  n.  49.  t.  4.  p.  jpfJ.j  Dlod,  1.  i.  p.  34, 1.  5.  p.  333,  385. 

1  Art.  8. 

•■  ilLlian.  var.  hift.  I.  3.  c.  38. 

wha^ 
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what  I  have  to  fay  of  the  origin  and  eftabllfliment  of  the  civil 
laws  of  Greece.  The  writers  of  antiquity  have  tranfmitted  to 
us  no  particulars  on  an  objeft  fo  important.  They  not  only  do 
not  relate  the  purport  of  any  law,  they  do  not  even  acquaint  us 
who  were  the  magiflrates  or  the  tribunals  eftablifhed  for  deter- 
mining  civil  difputes.  It  islikewife  remarkable  enough,  that  in 
the  few  laws  that  are  preferved,  attributed  to  Triptolemus,  poli- 
tical rules  only  are  mentioned.  See  thefe  lav.'S  as  reported  bv 
Porphyry  ^ 

The  firfl,  which  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of, 
ordains  to  honour  our  parents  ^. 

The  fecond  forbids  to  ofter  any  thing  to  the  gods  but  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  third  ordains  to  do  no  harm  to  animals. 

Thefe  laws  did  nothing  but  renew  and  confirm  thofe  of  Ce., 
crops,  who,  in  inflituting  a  regular  worfhip  in  Greece,  had 
forbidden  to  offer  any  thing  to  the  Deity  that  had  life  ".  I  can- 
rot  on  this  occafion  difpenfe  with  myfelf  from  faying  a  word  or 
two  of  the  famous  myfteries  of  Eleufis. 

I  have  fliown  before,  that  Cecrops  firfl  taught  the  Greeks  to 
honour  the  Supreme  Being  by  a  public  apd  folemn  worfliip  ^, 
But  the  religious  ceremonies  eftablifhed  by  that  prince,  did  not 
produce  fo  diftinguiihedan  efPecl  as  the  inftitution  of  the  myfte- 
ries celebrated  at  Eleufis  in  honour  of  Ceres.  Of  all  the  ob- 
fervances  of  the  Pagan  religion,  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  thefe 
myfteries  were  thofe  which  moft  attra6ted  the  admiration  and 
refpe£t  of  the  ancients.  They  afcribe  the  inftitution  to  Ercch- 
theus,  the  fame  under  whom  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  came 
into  Greece  y.  I  Hiall  not  undertake  to  remove  the  obfeurevcil 
v.'hich  deprives  us  of  the  knowledge  of  thefe  ceremonies  fo  boaft- 
ed  of  in  antiquity.  I  fhall  only  remark^  that  the  moft  judici- 
ous and  beft  inftru£i;ed  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  per-! 
funded,  that  thefe  myfteries  had  contributed  more  than  any 
other  means  to  fcften  the  favage  manners  of  the  lirft  inhabitants 
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of  Europe.  They  have  not  hefitated  to  attribute  to  thefe  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  all  the  knowledge  and  politenefs  which  the 
moft  enlightened  ages  enjoyed.  "  Thefe  are  the  myfteries," 
fays  Cicero,  "  which  have  drawn  us  from  the  barbarous  and 
«  favage  life  our  anceftors  led.  It  is  the  greatefl  good  that  has 
«  Come  to  us  from  the  city  of  Athens,  among  fo  many  that 
"  fhe  has  fpread  among  mankind.  It  is  fhe  that  has  taught  us 
"«  not  only  to  live  with  joy,  but  ftill  more  to  die  with  tranquil- 
^'  lity,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  more  happy  2."  Ifocrates  had 
faid  as  much  a  long  time  before  ^.  The  Greeks  had  defigned 
the  myfteries  of  Eleufis  by  a  word  which  in  their  language  fig- 
nified  perfeElions  '',  becaufe  in  initiation  they  acquired,  as  they 
believed,  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  love  of  virtue.  The 
Latins  exprefs  thefe  myfteries  by  the  term  initia^  beginnings  ; 
becaufe,  fays  Cicero,  the  do6lrine  taught  in  the  myfteries,  con- 
tains the  principles  of  an  happy  and  tranquil  life.  Thus  the 
two  moft  polifhed  and  learned  nations  of  antiquity  were  per- 
fuaded,  that  they  could  not  give  fuflicient  praife  to  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  Eleufinia.  It  now  only  remains,  that  I  ihould  fay 
fomething  of  the  ancient  penal  laws  of  Greece. 

The  penal  laws  are  juftly  thofe  about  which  the  firft  iegifla- 
tors  of  Greece  feem  to  have  moft  employed  themfelves.  Hifto- 
rians  place  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  the  inftitution 
of  many  tribunals,  whofe  only  bufniefs  was  to  judge  of  crimi- 
nal matters. 

The  Areopagus  was  the  moft  ancient  tribunal  of  Greece,  and 
It  was  to  take  cognizance  of  murders  that  Cecrops  had  efta- 
blifiied  it  ^.  Originally  the  Areopagi  had  cognizance  over  all 
forts  of  homicides.  But  afterwards  their  jurifdi(Slion  was  con- 
fined to  murders  committed  with  premeditated  defign  '^.  They 
ereCted,  a  few  ages  after  the  Areopagus,  another  tribunal  cal- 
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led  Delphinium,  to  judge  thofe  who,  acknowledging  they  were 
guilty  of  homicide,  pretended  to  have  had  reafon  for  commit- 
ting it  *.  It  was  at  this  tribunal  that  Thefeus  was  acquitted, 
when  he  had  put  to  death  the  children  of  Pallas,  and  Pallas 
himfelf,  who  had  plotted  againft  the  ftate  f.  They  afterwards 
eflablidied  the  Palladium,  where  thofe  who  had  committed  an 
involuntary  murder  prefented  themfelves  2.  Demophoon,  foa 
of  Thefeus,  was  the  firft  who  appeared  before  this  tribunal  ^. 

The  laws  of  Greece  agreed  in  this  with  thofe  of  Egypt,  to 
punilli  with  death  homicide  committed  with  a  premeditated  de- 
iign  '.  Dedaius  having  been  accufed  and  convi£led  before  the 
Areopagus  for  having  killed  his  nephew  Talus,  was  condemned 
•to  death  by  that  tribunal,  and  only  faved  himfelf  from  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  his  crime  by  flight,  and  retiring  into  the  ifle  of 
Crete  ''.  I  fhali  obferve  on  this  fubject,  that  among  the  Greeks 
it  was  very  eafy  for  murderers  to  efcape  from  the  punifhments 
they  feared. 

The  manner  in  which  they  proceeded  in  Greece  In  the  profe- 
cution  for  murders,  was  very  different  from  that  they  ufe  in  our 
tribunals.  In  France,  the  care  of  the  purfuit  andpunifliing  mur- 
derers belongs  to  the  public  adminiitration.  The  firft  ftep  that 
juftice  takes  on  thefe  occafions,  is  to  arreft  the  accufed,  againft 
whom  complaint  has  been  made;  they  afterwards  examine  whe- 
ther he  is  really  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  and  he  is 
retained  in  prifon  till  final  judgment  is  given.  It  was  not  fo 
with  the  Greeks;  they  had  no  public  officer  charged  by  the  ftate 
to  look  after  murderers.  The  relations  of  the  deceafed  alone 
had  the  right  to  purfue  revenge.  Homer  fliews  it  clearly '. 
We  may  add  to  the  teftimony  of  this  great  poet,  that  of  Paufa- 
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Tiias  who  fpeaks  in  many  places  of  this  ancient  ufage  ™  :  a  ufagd 
that  appears  to  have  always  fubfifted  in  Greece  ".  But  the  fame 
laws  which  had  given  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  alone  the 
right  of  profecuting  the  murderer,  exprefsly  forbade  that  he 
fliould  be  delivered  into  their  hands  ° ;  and  as  the  public  admi- 
niftration  did  not  interfere  to  arrefl  the  murderers,  they  enjoyed 
a  full  and  abfolute  liberty  during  all  the  proceedings.  Thus  in 
a  cafe  where  the  guilty  perfon  might  apprehend  the  juit  punifh- 
irrent  of  his  crime,  he  could  efcape  it  by  flight.  No  one  had  a 
right  to  flop  him  p.  The  only  precaution  he  had  to  take,  was  to 
difappear  after  his  firft  defence  "J.  For  when  the  proceedings 
were  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  judges  were  going  to  pafs  fen- 
tence,  the  accufcd  was  then  fubjedl;  to  all  the  feverity  of  the 
Ia%v3;  and  if  he  was  declared  guilty,  and  convidted  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge,  the  magillrates  feized  on  him  to  make  him 
fuffer  the  punifhment  to  which  he  was  condemned  ^  This 
proviiional  liberty  which  they  left  to  the  accufed,  proves  clearly 
that  it  was  the  cuftom  to  hear  them  twice  before  they  delivered 
them  to  punifhment.  If  the  accufed,  v/hofe  crime  was  proved^ 
had  recourfe  to  voluntary  banifi)ment,  ail  his  goods  were  confif- 
cated,  and  fold  by  public  audlioil  '".  I  have  aljready  fpoken  of 
the  cuftom  to  clear  and  acquit  the  accufed  when  the  judges  were 
equally  divided  ^  Before  they  would  hear  the  accufer  and  the 
accufed,  they  obliged  them  to  depofite  each  a  fum  of  money, 
which  belonged  to  him  who  gained  the  caufe.  The  law  further 
condemned  the  accufer  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  drachmas,  if 
he  had  not  for  him  at  leafl  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  ".  If  the  ac- 
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cufation  was  proved,  the  laws  granted  to  the  accufer,  the  fad  pri- 
vilege of  aflifting  at  the  punifhment  of  the  wretch  whom  he  had 
convi6led  of  a  crime  '^ ;  but  it  very  feldom  happened  that  they  ex- 
ecuted homicides,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  flying  from  punifh- 
ment y.  For  befides  their  being  at  liberty  to  fly,  the  law  had  given 
them  a  yet  more  efFe6lual  way  to  difarm  juflice,  and  even  (lay 
unmolefled  in  their  own  country.  They  had  only  to  find  out  pro- 
per ways  of  appeafing  the  relations  of  him  who  had  been  flain  : 
they  were  then  fure  of  impunity,  and  of  never  being  diflurbed  ; 
it  was  by  money  they  commonly  flifled  thefe  affairs.  They  gave 
a  certain  fum  to  the  parties  interefled,  to  engage  them  to  ceafe 
their  profecutions  ^. 

The  law  would  not  have  even  an  involuntary  murder  be  en- 
tirely exempt  from  punifliment,  for  fear,  fciys  Porphyry,  that 
impunity,  on  thefe  occafions,  fhould  give  a  fcope  to  wicked 
pmons  to  abufe  the  indulgence  of  the  law  =*.  Banifliment  was 
originally  the  punifliment  for  involuntary  murder  with  the 
Greeks  ^.  Cephalus  was  condemned  by  the  Areopagus  to  per- 
petual banifliment  for  having  involuntarily  killed  his  Avife  Pro- 
cris  <=.  The  laws  in  time  abated  a  little  of  this  rigour.  We  fee 
in  Homer,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  murderers 
were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  but  till  they  could  ap* 
peafe  the  parents  of  him  they  had  flain  '^.  According  to  the 
report  even  of  the  fcholiaft  on  Euripides,  accidental  murderers 
were  only  obliged  to  abfent  themfelves  for  a  year  ^.  Plato,  in 
his  laws,  feenis  to  have  conformed  to  this  ancient  ufage  f. 

But  at  the  fame  time   that  the  laws   fubje£led  to  fome  pu- 
nifhment an  involuntary  murder,  they  had  taken  precautions  to 
prote<St  the  murderer  from  the  fudden  vengeance  the  relations 
of  the  deceafed  might  take  for  his  lofs.     It  is  for  this  reafon  that, 
we  fee  afylums  eflablifhed  among  all  the  j)cople  of  antiquity. 
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This  privilege,  attached  to  certain  places,  to  fhelter  murderers 
£iom  all  purfults,  was  very  ancient  and  mucli  refpeiled  by  the 
Greeks.  They  believed  that  the  afylum  of  Samothrace  was 
eflablifhed  by  Cybele  s.  One  pf  the  molt  ancient  is  that  which 
Cadmiis  opened  in  Boeotia  ^. 

The  place  where  the  Areopagus  aflembled,  was  an  invlpla- 
ble  afylum.  Ufider  Aphidas,  who  afcended  the  throne  of 
Athens  ii6%  years  before  Chrift,  the  oracle  of  Dodpna  fore- 
warned the  Athenians,  that  one  day  the  Lacedaemonians  being 
be.uen  would  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Areopagus,  and  that  they 
ihould  take  care  not  to  treat  them  ill.  The  Athenians  remem- 
bered this  advice,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Peloponnefus 
leagued  againfl;  Attica.  We  know  what  was  the  event  of  that 
war,  and  how  the  armies  being  ii:i  fight  pf  each  other,  that  of 
the  enemy  thought  of  making  a  retreat '.  Some  Lacedaemoni- 
ans who  were  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Athens,  on  this  news 
found  themfelyes  in  a  cruel  dilemma.  All  that  they  could  do 
was  to  endeavqur,  under  favour  of  the  night,  to  hide  themfelves 
from  the  fight  of  the  Athenians.  When  day  appeared,  they 
faved  themfelves  in  the  Areopagus.  They  durfl  not  attack  them 
in  that  afylum,  they  were  refpedted,  and  got  leave  to  return  fafe 
and  found  to  their  country"^. 

The  favour  of  afylums  was  originally  eflabliflied  only  for  in- 
^ voluntary  murderers.  In  Thucydides  the  Athenians  tell  us 
ve;-y  clearly,  that  the  altars  of  the  gods  are  not  an  afylum  but 
to  thofe  who  had  the  misfortune  to  commit  an  involuntary  mur- 
der K  We  likewife  fee  in  Livy  the  rnurderer  of  king  Eumenes 
obliged  to  abandon  the  afylum  of  the  temple  of  Samothrace,  as 
unworthy  to  enjoy  it  *.  Mofes,  on  eftablilhing  cities  of  refuge 
for  involuntary  murderers,  formally  excludes  allaffins  from  that 
privilege  ^*. 

For  the  reft,  it  w^s  the  fame  among  the  Greeks  with  in- 
voluntary murders  as  with  premeditated  homicides,  that  is 
TO  fay,   that  the   involuntary   murderers    could,   .by  fatisfying 
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the  interefted  paties,  remain  quiet  in  their  own  country.  It 
was  likewife  cuftomary  to  give  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed 
a  certain  fum  °.  This  policy  fprung  from  a  very  wife  princi- 
ple. Among  people  little  difciplined,  enmities  are  dangerous, 
and  moft  fubje<St  to  occafion  difagreeable  confequences ;  it  is 
therefore  for  the  good  of  the  public  that  they  be  eafy  to  deter- 
mine P.  Thus  we  fee  among  the  ancient  people,  they  had  no 
crime  from  which  they  could  not  redeem  themfelves  with  mo- 
ney. Every  thing  was  reduced  to  damages  and  reparations. 
For  this  reafon  they  had  not  then,  as  at  this  time  with  us,  any 
public  officers  charged  with  the  care  of  the  purfuit  of  criminals. 
The  favages  of  America  fliow  us  again  the  image  of  thefe  times. 
With  thefe  people,  the  reparation  of  murder  confifls  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prefents  which  the  murderer  is  obliged  to  make 
to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  to  appeafe  their  refentment ''. 

Ancient  legiflators  have  omitted  nothing  to  infpire  their  peo- 
ple with  all  the  horror  pofTible  of  murder,  and  (bedding  of  blood. 
They  looked  upon  thofe  who  had  committed  homicide  as  pol- 
luted, in  whatever  way  it  happened ;  and  they  ought,  before 
they  came  again  into  fociety,  to  purify  themfelves  by  certain 
religious  ceremonies.  Thefeus  had  done  an  important  fervice 
to  his  country,  by  putting  to  death  the  robbers  who  infefted  it. 
Although  thefe  murders  were  very  lawful,  yet  his  firft  care  was 
to  Have  himfelf  purified  ^.  Homer  makes  Hetlor  fay,  coming 
from  battle,  that  he  durft  not  make  libations  to  Jupiter,  before 
he  was  purified,  becaufe  it  was  not  permitted  to  pray  with  hands 
imbrued  in  blood  ''.  ^neas,  in  Virgil,  after  having  put  many 
of  his  enemies  to  death,  durft  not  touch  his  houfehold  gods 
till  he  was  purified  ^     We  might  quote  many  more   exam- 
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pies  ".  A  murderer  who  was  b^niftied  his  country  for  an  invo- 
luntary homicide,  was  not  permitted  to  return,  though  he  had 
fatlsfied  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  before  he  was  purified 
and  had  expiated  the  murder  he  had  committed''.  Theyafcribe 
to  the  reign  of  Pandion,  the  eighth  king  of  Athens,  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  religious  ceremonies,  proper  to  purify  homicides  y* 

We  fhall  remark  on  this  fubjeft,  that  Mofes  ordained  a  fo- 
lemn  expiation  for  the  murders  of  which  they  did  not  know  the 
authors  ^.  He  ordains  likewife,  that  thofe  who,  in  a  juft  and 
ligitimate  war,  had  ftained  themfelves  by  the  efFufion  of  the 
blood  of  the  enemy,  lliould  not  enter  the  camp,  before  they 
were  purified  '*.  With  the  Romans,  the  foldiers  who  followed 
the  chariot  of  the  conqueror,  were  crowned  with  laurel ;  to  the 
end,  fays  Feftus,  that  they  fhould  not  appear  to  enter  the  city, 
but  when  purified  from  the  human  blood  which  they  had  fpilt  ^. 
The  end  of  all  thefe  cufLoms  was,  to  infpire  the  greateft  aver- 
fion  for  homicide. 

We  muft,  I  believe,  afcribe  to  the  fame  principle  of  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  policy,  the  prohibition  of  killing  certain  ani- 
mals, fo  precifely  fettled  by  the  firfl:  legiflators  of  Greece.  We 
have  feen  that  Cecrops  had  forbidden  to  offer  any  thing  that 
had  life  to  the  gods  ^.  Triptolemus  renev^'ed  that  law,  by  or- 
dering them  to  offer  nothing  but  fruits  ^.  But  this  fecond  le- 
giflator  went  much  farther;  for  he  exprefsly  forbids  ufing  ill  the 
animals  employed  in  tillage  ^.  Hiftory  has  not  difdained  to  pre- 
ferve  the  circumftances  which  occafioned  the  death  of  the  firft 
ox,  killed  at  Athens,  and  the  confequence  of  that  event  f.  This 
is  one  of  thofe  fingular  fa^ls  which  merit  a  particular  at- 
tention:    it   happened  under  Erechtheus,    fixth  king  of  A., 
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z  Dent,  c  ai.  v.  5,  &c.  *  Numb.  c.  31.  v.  19,  8c  ^/^. 

b  Verbo  laureati,  p.  zoC.  c  Art.  i.  d   Ibid.  8.  ^  Ibid, 

f  Porphyr.  di  abftin.  1.  2.  p.  136,  &  174.J  yElian.  var.  hift.  I,  8.  c.  3. ;  Pauf. 
L  t.  c.  j8,  p.  70. 
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thens  e.  This  event  was  fo  much  the  more  remarkahle,  as  it 
gave  rife  to  the  eredlion  of  the  Prytaneum,  a  moft  renowned 
tribunal  among  the  Athenians'".  The  buunefs  of  the  Prytanes 
was  to  commence  procefies  againft  things  inanimate,  which 
had  occafioned  the  death  of  any  one'. 

I  finifla  what  concerns  the  penal  laws  of  Greece,  by  obfer- 
ving  a  perfect  conformity  between  thefe  laws  and  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  the  punifhment  of  pregnant  women  guilty  of 
crimes  deferving  death  :  the  Greeks,  after  the  example  of  the 
Egyptians,  waited  to  bring  them  to  punifiiment,  till  they  were 
delivered  ^. 

What  I  find  the  moft:  extraordinary  in  the  ancient  laws  of 
Greece,  is,  that  the  legiHators  had  not  determined  precifely 
the  nature  and  duration  of  the  punifhment  with  which  each 
crime  ought  to  be  puniflied  '.  They  left  it  to  the  judges  to  ap- 
ply the  laws  as  they  thought  proper.  Zaleucus,  legillator  of  the 
Locrians,  was,  fay  they,  the  firft  who  prefcribed  and  explained 
in  his  laws  the  kinds  and  duration  of  punifhments  whicli  they 
ought  to  inflidl  on  criminals  "'. 

We  fee,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  firft  laws  of 
Greece  were  very  fliapelefs  ;  they  favoured  of  the  rudenefs 
which  reigned  fo  long  in  that  part  of  Europe". 

The  Greeks,  like  all  the  ancient  people,  were  fome  time 
before  they  knew  the  art  of  writing.  Singing  was  then  the  on- 
ly way  to  hand  down  to  pofterity  what  was  neceflary  to  be  re- 
membered <'.  This  moffc  fimple  and  moft  natural  method  had 
been  ufcd  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  the  laws.  For 
want  of  monuments,  where  they  could  depofite  their  lav/s,  the 
firft  legiflators  fet  them  to  mufic,  to  make  them  be  retained 
the  more  eafily.  The  Greeks  fung  their  laws.  This  is  what 
made  the  fame  name  be  given  to  laws  as  to  fongs  p.     Ariftotle, 


g  Pauf.  I.  r.  c.  i8.  p,  fo.  h  Ibid,  loco  clt.;  Pollux,  1.  8.  c.  lo. 

i  Pauf.  1. 1,  c.  i8.  p.  70.     See  the  examples  which  he  cites,  1.  5.  c.  17.  p.  445. 
1.  6.  c.  II.  p.  478. 

1^  Diod.  I.  I.  p.  88.;  iElian.  var.  hift.  1.  5.  c.  18.;  Plut.  t.  z.  p.  ai.  D. 

I  Strabo,  1.  6.  p.  398.  m  ibid. 

«  Arift.  poUr.  1.  a.  c.  8.  p.  317.  B.  0  See  part  i.  Look  r. 

P  Niftoi. 
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in  his  problems,  inquiring  into  the  reafon  of  this  conformity  of 
names  between  two  fuch  different  objects^  it  is,  fays  he,  that 
Tjefore  the  knowledge  of  Writing,  they  fung  the  laws,  left  they 
lliould  forget  them  ^. 

The  cuflom  of  putting  the  liws,  and  all  that  had  rela- 
tion to  them,  into  fong,  prevailed  fo  much  in  Greece,  that 
Jt  even  continued  after  writing  was  introduced.  The  crier> 
who  publifhed  the  laws  in  mofl  of  Ihe  Greek  cities,  was 
fubje6led  to  regulated  tones,  and  a  meafured  declamation. 
Ke  was  accompanied  by  the  found  of  a  lyre,  like  an  a6tor 
upon  the  ftage  ■".  This  manner  of  publifning  the  laws,  the 
cditls,  &c.  had  fubfifled  a  long  time  arhdng  the  Greeks.  Hi- 
ftory  has  preferved  bne  example  too  remarkable  to  be  omit- 
ted. 

On  the  night  which  followed  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  Philip, 
intoxicated  with  good  cheer  and  wine,  and  ftill  more  with  the 
vi£lory  he  had  gained,  went  to  the  field  of  battle,  yet  covered 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Athenians ;  where,  to  infult  the 
dead,  he  parodied  the  decree  which  Demofthenes  had  propofed 
to  excite  the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms.  Philip  fung  then,  beat- 
ing time :  "  Demofthenes,  fen  of  Demofthenes  the  Pseonian, 
"  has  faid,  &c.  ^" 

The  Locfians  of  Italy  Were  looked  upon,  in  the  writings  of 
fome  authors  of  antiquity,  for  the  firft  Grecians  who  had  redu- 
ced their  laws  to  writing  ^  But  this  faiSt  does  not  appear  to  mq 
to  be  exadl  j  for,  without  fpeaking  of  Minos,  Avho,  by  Plato's 


Q  Problem,  feft.  19.  problem.  a3.  Jofephus  and  Plutarch  fufpeft,  tkat  the 
term  fow*?,  ufed  to  clefign  laws,  nas  modem,  in  comparifon  of  the  early  times 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of;  and  that- it  was  even  later  than  the  age  of  Homer, 
who,  in  his  poems,  never  ufes  the  word  voAsaj  to  iignify  laws,  but  SifciTai, 
jura. 

But  Jofcphus  and  Plutarch,  efrecially  fpeaking  dnbioufly,  ought  not  to  ba- 
lance the  authority  of  Ariftotle  about  tlie  antiquity  of  a  Greek  word  j  to  fay  no- 
thing of  an  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo,  attributed  to  Homer,  where  vo/AOi  is  ufed 
to  fignify  law,  or  tlie  method  of  finging.   v.  zo. 

We  likcwife  find  the  word  vofAog  ufed  in  Hefiod  to  fignify  laws.  Op.  &  dies, 
V.  276. 

>"  Grrccarum  quippe  urbium  multK  ad  lyram  leges,  decretaque  publica  recita- 
haut.  Marcian.  capella  de  nupt.  Philolog.  1.  9.  p.  313.  Sec  alfo  .^liau.  var. 
hift.  1.  X.  c.  59. ;  Stob.  ferm.  41.  p.  291. 

1  Plur.  in  Demoflh.  p.  8;;.  A.  ^  L.  6.  p.  397. 
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account,  had  committed  his  laws  to  writing";  without  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  law  of  Thefeus,  writ  on  a  column  of  ftone,  which  re- 
mained even  to  the  rime  of  Demofthenes  ^ ;  it  is  certain,  that 
Solon  caufed  his  laws  to  be  written  ^' ;  and  Solon  js  prior  by  al- 
moft  a  century  to  Zaleucus,  legiHator  of  the  Locrians.  Yet  I 
do  not  believe,  that,  at  the  time  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  any 
people  of  Greece,  except  the  Cretans,  had  a  body  of  jaws  com- 
piled and  reduced  to  writing. 

ARTICLE     IX, 

Of  the  Laws  of  Crete. 


1 


IhA  at  firft  refolved  not  to  fpeak  of  the  Cretans.  Thefe 
iflanders  never  joined  with  the  other  people  of  Greece  j 
fixed  in  their  iiie,  they  fcarce  ever  took  part  in  the  general 
affairs,  and  v/ere  not  influenced  by  any  event  which  did  inte- 
reft  all  the  Greeks^.  Yet  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  Cretans 
as  making  a  part  of  the  Greek  riation,  fince  they  fpoke  the  fauie 
language*.  Bcfides,  the  laws  of  Crete  of  themfelves  merit  our 
attention ;  they  were  a  model  for  thofe  which  Lycurgus  after- 
wards gave  to  the  Lace^monians.  It  is  therefore  proper  to 
fpeak  of  them,  that  we  may  remark  the  conformity  there  wag 
between  the  laws  of  Crete  and  thofe  of  Sparta. 

Of  all  the  people  of  Greece,  the  Cretans  were  looked 
upon  as  the  firft  who  had  written  laws ''.  They  were  the 
work  of  Minos  the  Firft '^.  The  high  reputation  of  thefe  laws^ 
made  this  prince  be  ranked  with  the  greateft  legillators  of  an- 
tiquity. 
J     The  laws  of  IvIino§  were  founded  on  two  principal  motives. 


'=  In  Minoc,  p.  jfiS.  E. 
'^  In  Ncirani,  p.  875.  C. 
T  See  part  g.   book  T.   c.  5.  art.  i. 

'■  l-ixccpt  in  tlic  war  ol  Troy,  they  fcem  never  to  have  concerned  xhemftlves 
5.1  the  atf^iirs  ot   Greece.     See  Hercd.  1.  7.  n.  167,  &  170,  171, 
="  That  was  the  Doric  dinlcdl. 

t^  Plit.  io  Min.  p.  568.  Iv;  Solirms,  c.  11.  p.  ip.;   Ifidor.  orig.  1.  14.  c.  6. 
f  i)C£  man.  dt  rac-Jcni.  dts  iiiiaipt.  t,  3.  irctn.  p.  49, 

tp 
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to  form  his  fubjefts  for  war,  and  to  promote  an  union  of  hearts. 
If  Minos  fuccceded  in  the  firft  of  thefe  objedls,  we  fhall  fee, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  fecond,  the  event  did  not  anfwer  his 
cxpeftations.  With  a  view  to  eftablifh  a  perfe£l  union  among 
his  fubjetSts,  Minos  laboured  to  make  the  mod  exa£l  equality 
among  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  ordained,  that  all  the  chil- 
dren fhould  be  fed  and  brought  up  together  <*.  Their  life  was 
auftere  and  fober.  They  were  accuftomed  to  be  content  with 
a  little,  to  bear  heat,  cold,  and  to  march  over  rugged  and  Iteep 
places.  They  were  always  clothed  like  foldiers,  in  a  plain  cloth, 
the  fame  in  winter  as  in  fummer.  They  were  accuftomed  to 
have  little  combats  with  each  other,  to  bear  courageoully  the 
ttrokes  they  received ;  and,  to  conclude,  fays  Strabo,  even  to 
their  very  diverfions,  all  favoured  of  warj  they  even  danced 
with  arms  in  their  hands  '^. 

To  unite  their  minds  flill  more,  and  to  bind  them  more 
intimately,  Minos  would  have  all  the  citizens  eat  together  at 
the  fame  tables  f.  They  were  fed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  ftate  j  it 
was  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury  s.  The  young  men  ate  on 
the  ground,  and  waited  on  each  other.  They  likewife  waited 
on  the  men**.  As  in  the  army  the  foldiers  are  obliged  to  eat 
•all  together,  the  intention  of  Minos,  in  eftablUhing  thefe  pub- 
lic repafts,  was  to  form  his  fubjec^s  in  their  infancy  to  military 
difcipline.  This  is  the  only  good  that  could  fpring  from  this 
cuftom.  The  inllitution  of  public  meals  did  not  fucceed  to 
maintain  union  and  concord  among  the  Cretans  j  we  know  that 
they  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other '.  They  never 
agreed,  but  when  they  went  to  beat  off  a  common  enemy  i^. 
I  make  not  the  leaft  hefitation  to  afcribe  thefe  inteftine  divi- 


d  Strabo,  I.  lo.  p.  735,  &c. 

c  Ibid.  This  dunce  was  greatly  celebrated  in  antiquity  \iiidcr  the  name  ol" 
Vyrrhic. 

f  Arift.  polit.  1.  7.  c.  10.;   Strabo,   1.  10.  p.  73(5, 

B  Arill.  ibid,  and  1.  2.  c.  10.   p.  -^^i..  Y..\  Strabo,  1.  10.  p.  730'. 

*'  Strabo,  p.  739.  i  Arilt.  polit.  1.  ^.  c.  10.  p.  333. 

k  Plut.  t.  i.  p.  493.  B.  It  was  from  this  conduft  of  tlie  Cretans,  accordiin» 
to  Plutarch,  that  tlie  provcibial  cxprcllion  came,  fo  well  known  in  Greece,  to 
fyncretife.  They  have  (inee  called  Jyihrciijfes,  thofc  wiio  undertook  to  recontiie 
"the  ditfcrcnt  kiis.  I'liis  word  is  ottcu  ulcd  by  diviiu-5,  but  alAays  ia  a  bad 
a-ni'e. 
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fions  of  the  Cretans  to  the  diflinclion  of  profcffions,  which  had 
place  in  Crete  as  well  as  in  Egypt '. 

We  cannot  fufficiently  praife  the  attention  Minos  had  with 
refpe£l  to  magiftratcs  and  aged  pcrfons-  He  not  only  required 
that  they  flioald  have  for  them  the  refpedt  and  regard  which 
were  their  due;  but  further,  left  they  fliould  fail,  he  forbade, 
in  cafe  they  fhould  remark  any  dcfecls  in  them,  to  take  notice 
of  them  before  the  young  men"".  lie  alfo  ufed  all  the  precau- 
tions which  human  prudence  could  fugged,  to  infpire  the 
youth  with  the  greateft  refpedl  and  attachment  for  the  maxims 
and  cuftoms  of  the  ftate.  The  youth  were  not  allowed  to  call 
in  doubt,  nor  even  to  put  in  difpute,  the  wifdom  or  utility  of 
the  rules  by  which  thty  were  inftru6led.  This  was  what  Plato 
found  moft  admirable  in  the  laws  of  Minos". 

In  order  to  infpire  the  Cretans  with  a  moft  profound  venera- 
tion for  his  ordinances,  Minos  often  retired  into  a  cave,  where 
he  boafted  of  having  familiar  converfations  with  Jupiter.". 
But  indeed  he  was  neither  the  firft,  nor  the  only  one  of  the  an- 
cient legiflators,  who  thought  they  ought  to  be  authorifed  by 
fome  divinity  to  make  their  laws  be  refpefled.  Mnevcs,  one 
of  the  moft  renowned  and  moft  ancient  legiflators  of  Egypt,  at- 
tributed his  to  Hermes,  othcrwifc  called  Mercury  p.  Lycurgus 
took  care  to  avail  himfclf  of  the  fufFrage  of  Apollo,  before  he 
began  the  reformation  of  Sparta  "J.  Zaleucus,  legiflator  of  the 
Locrians,  faid  he  was  infpircd  by  Minerva  ■■.  Zathrauftes, 
among  the  Arimafpes,  declared  that  he  had  his  ordinances  from 
a  genius  adored  by  thefe  people  ^.  Zamolxis  boafted  to  the  Ge- 
tes  his  intimate  communications  with  the  goddcfs  Vefta^  Nu- 
ma  amufed  the  Romans  with  his  converfations  with  the  nymph 

1  Arid,  polit.  I.  7.  c.  10,     See  upon  this  article  part  3.  book  i.  c.  1. 

m  Plato  dc  leg.  1.  I.  p.  77 J.  "  Ibid. 

o  Horn.  Odylf.  l.ip.  v.  179.;  Plato  in  Minoe,  p.  568.;  Horat.  carm.  1.  i.  od. 
28.;  Died.  I.  I.  p.  105.;  Strabo,  1.  iC.  p.  1105.;  Val.  Max.  1.  j.  c.  a.  p.  37.; 
Plut.  in  Niima,  \>.  <Si.  D. 

P  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  105. 

*J  Ibid,  lococit.;  Strubo,  1.  16.  p.  iioj. ;  Plut.  t.  a.  p.  543.  A.;  Val.  Max, 
1.  I.  c.  a.  p.  3B. 

r  Diod.  I.  1.  p.  loj.;  Val.  Max.  I.  i.  c.  a.  p.  38.;  Plut.  in  Numa,  p.  <Sa.  D. 

f  Dijd.  loco  cit. 

t  Ibid.;   Strabo,  1.  i(J.  p.  iiofi. 
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Egeria".  We  might  quote  many  more  examples.  Thefe  fa£ls, 
jufl  to  mention  them,  invincibly  demonftrate,  that  the  primor- 
dial tradition  of  the  exiftence  of  God  was  never  loft;  fince,  in 
all  the  known  world,  this  belief  was  eftabliihed  time  immemor 
rial,  and  that  fo  deeply,  that  the  firft  legiflators  would  avail 
themfelves  of  it,  to  give  to  their  laws  a  reputation  more  than 
human  ^. 

The  grand  defe£l  of  Minos  in  his  political  inftitutions,  a  de-? 
fe£l  into  which  Lycurgus  fell  after  him,  was,  not  to  have  re- 
garded any  thing  but  war.  This  was  the  only  end  which  the 
Cretan  legiflator  feems  to  have  propofed ''.  We  have  feen,  that 
it  was  folely  by  this  motive  that  he  was  directed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth.  By  a  confequence  of  the  fame  motive,  the 
Cretans  did  not  cultivate  their  lands  themfelves.  Slaves,  known 
in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  PericEcians,  were  charged  with  this 
bufinels.  They  were  obliged  every  year  to  pay  a  certain  fura 
to  their  mafters^,  from  which  were  firft  leviqd  the  fums  necef- 
fary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  '. 

If  the  laws  of  Minos  we^e  good  to  make  the  Cretans  excel- 
lent foldiers,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  equally  proper 
to  regulate  their  manners  and  their  fentiments.  Each  citizen 
was  obliged  to  marry  ^  :  but  with  what  aftonifhment  fliall  we 
not  look  on  a  legiflator,  who  could  approve  of  a  means  fo  infa- 
mous as  that  which  the  Cretans  made  ufe  of,  left  they  fliould 
have  too  many  children  ?  Whether  in  Crete  the  fertility  or  ex- 
tent of  the  lands  did  not  anfwer  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
or  that  their  bodies  were  more  robufl,  or  the  women  were  more 
fruitful,  Minos  authorifed,  by  his  laws,  a  paflion  which  nature 
difavpws,  and  permitted  an  excefs  which  modefty  riever  ment 
tions  but  with  horror*^. 


"  Pint,  in  Nam.a,  P-  Ct.  t). ;  Dion,  Kalic.  !.  s.  p.  i2i. ;  Val.  Max.  1.  i.  c.  x. 

"  See  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  loj.;  Strabo,  I.  i6.  p.  iioj,  iio6.;  Plut.  in  Niima,  p.  6x.i 
l)ion.  Halicarn.  I.  i.  p.  izi.  an»l  the  trad  of  opinion,  t.  4.  p.  513. 

y  Plato  dc  leg.  1.  I.  p.  769,  &c. 

^  Arift.  poJit.  1.  2.  c.  10.;  Strabo,  I  iz.  p.  817. ;  Plut.  in  Lacon.  p.  239.; 
Atlicn.  1.  6.  p.  zCj,  &  164. 

^  Aiif}.  loco  cit.  b  Straho,  1,  10.  p.  739.  A. 

9  Arirt.  1.  i.  c.  10.  p.  333.;  Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  739,  &  740.;  AtKen.  1.  13.  p. 
<;k>i.  See  alio  the  manner  in  which  they  punilhcd  adultciy  iii  Crete.  Alllianv  yar. 
hi'/}.  I.  iz.  c.  li. 
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ft 

Of  Arts   and  Manufa^ tires, 

I  Have  endeavoured  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  origin  and  difcovery  of  the  arts.  I  fhould  have 
liked  to  have  been  able  to  have  followed  them  from  age  to 
age,  and  fixed  the  degree  of  perfe6lion,  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried in  each  century*  The  deficiency  of  monuments  has  not 
permitted  me  to  execute  this  project.  We  fee  only  through 
the  obfcurity  which  furrounds  the  hiftory  of  the  people  of  Afia 
and  that  of  the  Egyptians,  that  thefe  people  knew  very  early 
many  arts,  and  that  their  firfi  progrefs  was  very  rapid.  We 
really  find,  a  few  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  Egyptians,  and 
fome  countries  of  Afia,  in  pofi^elTion  of  many  of  the  fciences 
which  are  the  portion  of  policed  people.  The  relation  which  I 
am  going  to  make  of  the  works  executed  by  thefe  nations,  in 
the  times  which  at  prefent  fix  our  attention,  will  be  fufiicient 
to  convince  us. 

With  refpe£l:  to  the  Greeks,  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  was 
then  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  people  of  Afia  and  the 
Egyptians.  They  were  only,  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of  at  pre- 
fent, in  their  firft  elements.  Greece  languiftied  many  ages  in 
ignorance  and  barbarity. 

S  E  C  T.     L 

Of  the  State  of  Arts  in  Afia  and  'Egypt, 

I  Have  thought  fit  to  put  in  one  and  the  fame  fedtion,  what  I 
have  to  fay  in  this  fecond  part  of  the  flate  of  arts  in  Afia 
and  Egypt.     The  people  of  thefe  countries  feem  to  have  advan- 
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ced  almoft  equally  in  the  career  of  hiiman  knowledge.  Their 
tafte  appears  to  have  been  almoft  the  fame ;  I  will  not  therefore 
make  feparate  articles  for  Afia  and  Egypt. 


CHAP.      I. 

Of  Agriculture* 

THE  hiftory  of  the  people  of  Afia,  in  the  ages  which 
are  the  objedl  of  this  fecond  part,  furnifh  us  with  no- 
thing in  particular  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture  properly  fo  cal- 
led. I  think  we  can  only  perceive  fome  traces  which  give  room 
to  think,  that  the  art  of  gardening  was  then  much  cultivated  in 
fome  countries  of  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Syrians  are 
faid  to  have  underftood  gardening  perfedlly  <*,  a  proof  that  they 
had  applied  themfelves  to  it  a  long  time.  We  might  fay  as 
much  of  the  Phrygians.  The  gardens  of  Midas  were  very  fa- 
mous in  antiquity ;  but  there  now  remains  no  defcriptibn  of 
them. 

Herodotus,  who  fpeaks  of  them,  contents  himfelf  with  faying, 
that  there  grew  rofes  of  a  great  fize  and  admirable  fmell  ^.  Ho- 
mer will  give  us  more  lights  on  this  fubjeft.  The  defcription 
of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  will  let  us  know  what  was  the  tafte 
of  the  people  of  Afia,  in  this  part  of  agriculture.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  be  aftoniftied  at  the  relation  which  I  eftablifli  be- 
tween Afia  and  the  ifie  of  the  Phseaciansj  but  I  think  it  fufEci- 
ently  authorifed  *. 

Homer 


d  Plin.  1.  20.  feft.  16.  p.  194. 

«  L.  8.  n.  138. 

♦  To  this  time  they  have  always  taken  the  ifle  of  Corfu  for  the  irte  of  the 
rhseacians,  fo  famous  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  Yet  I  do  not  kno*  if  the  rea- 
fons  on  which  they  fownd  it  are  abfolutely  dtclfive.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  fafts 
may  be  found  in  the  text  of  Homer,  which  will  not  AifFcr  us  to  place  the  ifle  of 
the  Phseacians  in  Europe. 

The  fole  motive,  on  which  they  eftablifli  the  identity  of  the  ifle  of  the  Phsa- 
ciaiis  with  that  of  Corfu,  is  its  nean  els  to  Ithaca.  It  is  .ot  difficult  to  deftroy 
■  this  conjedure,  and  to  fliew  it  is  fnpported  on  very  weak  foundations. 

Homer  has  fown  too  many  fables,  and  put  tco  many  contradi<flions,  in  the 
voyages  of  Ulyfles,  for  its  being  poffiblc  to  determine,  with  any  fort  ©f  certainty, 
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Homer  is  the  moft  ancient  author  who  has  fpoken  exprefs- 
ly  of  gardens,  and  who  took  pleafure  in  defcribing  them.  His 
works  then  can  infl:ru£l  us  in  the  fpecies  of  trees  and  plants 
which  were  known  and  cultivated  in  thefe  earlieft  times.  Wc 
likewifc  find  there  the  manner  in  which  their  gardens  were  dif- 
pofed. 

This 


the  countries  where  he  would  make  his  hero  land.  Geographic  exattnefs  was  not 
the  end  the  poet  propofed  in  the  Odyfley.  Every  moment  he  difplaces  countries, 
and  makes  his  routes,  jult  as  he  thinks  proper.  In  vain  would  we  endeavour  to 
find  moft  of  the  countries  he  fpeaks  of;  the  trial  would  be  fruitlefs.  I  ihall  men- 
tion, for  example,  the  ifle  of  Oea,  where  the  poet  pla.es  the  abode  of  Circe. 
Geogrophers  pretend  that  it  is  the  promontory  Circei,  fituated  on  the  weltern 
coaft  of  Italy.  But  what  refemblance  can  enc  find  between  the  iflc  of  Oea  of  Ho- 
mer and  the  promontory  Circei  ? 

I.  Homer  fays  plainly,  that  Circe  lived  in  an  ifle,  and  not  upon  a  promonto. 
ly.  z.  There  never  was  a  city  of  Oea  in  Italy.  3.  Homer  f-iys  the  ifle  of  Circe 
was  fituated  in  the  ocean.  We  are  not  ignorant  how  far  the  promontory  Circei 
is  diflant  from  it.  Laftly,  How  can  one  recorcile  the  pofition  of  this  promonto- 
ry, fituated  on  the  weftcrn  coaft  of  Italy,  with  the  dancing  of  Aurora  which  Ho- 
mer places  in  the  ifle  of  Oea,  where  he  lays,  moreover,  fne  law  the  fun  rile  ?  O- 
dyiT.  1.  li.  irM. 

I  know  very  well  that  Strabo,  and  thofe  who  defend  the  geography  of  the 
Odyfiey,  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile,  by  the  help  of  an  ancient  tradition,  the 
contradiftions  I  mention.  But  we  fee  that  they  are  everj'  moment  obliged  to  do 
violence  to  the  moft  common  notions  of  geography.  They  are  obliged  to  over- 
turn all  the  ideas  we  can  have  of  it. 

But,  fay  they,  the  ifle  of  the  Phseacians  cannot  be  far  from  Ithaca,  fince  Ulyf^ 
fes  was  only  one  day  in  going  to  it. 

To  draw  any  induction  from  this  reafoning,  we  fliould  be  aflured  that  Homer 
never  lofes  probability  on  this  fubjeft.  Yet  we  fee  that,  when  Uiyfles  parts  from 
Circe  to  go  to  hell,  the  poet  makes  him  crofs  the  ocean  in  one  day.  With  regard 
to  his  crcfiing  from  the  ifle  of  the  Phiacians  to  Ithaca,  the  marvellous  which 
Homer  has  fpread  over  all  that  recital,  does  not  permit  us  to  infer  any  thing  as 
to  the  dil^ance  of  places.  He  explains  it  clearly  enough,  fince  he  fays,  that  it  was 
not  with  the  veflels  of  the  Phiacians  as  with  thofe  of  other  nations.  Thefe  fliips, 
fays  he,  have  neither  rudder  nor  pilot.  They  are  endowed  with  knowledge.  1  hey 
of  themfelves  know  the  way  to  all  cities  and  to  all  countries}  they  very  loon  make 
the  longeft  voyages.     OdylT.  1.  8.  v.  556,  &c. 

I  think  this  pafiage  fufficiently  deftroys  all  the  inducHons  which  they  pretend 
to  draw  from  the  proximity  of  the  iflc  of  Corfu  to  that  of  Ithaca,  Btfldcs,  they 
do  not  find  any  conformity,  any  relation  between  the  name  of  Scherie,  which  Ho- 
mer gives  to  the  ifle  of  the  Phxacians,  and  that  of  Corcyra  or  Corfu,  Let  us 
jiow  (hew  that  the  ftate,  in  which  the  poet  fays  the  ifle  of  Phxacia  was  when 
Vlyfies  landed  there,  does  not  in  any  refpeifl  agree  with  the  ftate  the  ifle  of  Corfu 
muft  have  been  in  in  the  heroic  ages. 

Homer  defcribes  the  ifle  of  the  Phsacians  as  a  country  where  there  reigned, 
at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  an  opulence,  a  luxury,  and  magnificence,  cer- 
tainly at  that  time  unknown  in  Europe,  I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  palace  of  Alci- 
nous,  althougli  Homer  feems  to  have  exhauftcd  himfelf  to  give  us  the  highell 
idea  of  it.  But  I  ftiall  infift  on  the  grandeur  and  decoration  of  the  public. 
fquaies,  on  that  of  their  ports,  on  the  beauty  and  number  of  their  Ihips  with 
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This  poet  fays,  that  they  had  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  pear- 
trees,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  olives.  And  there  is  even  room 
to  fufpecl  that  they  had  citron-tress  f.  As  to  pulfe  and  roots, 
Homer  enters  into  no  detail  on  this  article;  only  one  may  con- 
jetlure  that  they  had  many  forts  s. 

As  to  the  diftribution  and  arrangement  of  thefe  gardens,  we- 
fee  that  they  had  a  fort  of  fymmetry.  They  were  divided  into 
three  parts:  an  orchard  containing  the  fruit-trees,  a  vine-yard, 
and  kitchen-garden.  The  trees  do  not  feem  to  have  been  plant- 
ed confufedly  in  the  orchard.  It  appears  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  then  knew  the  art  of  planting  by  the  line  *.  Fhe  vineyard 
might  likewife  form  an  arbour. '  As  to  the  kitchen-garden.  Ho- 
mer, as  I  imagine,  gives  us  to  underfland,  that  the  pulfe  and 
roots  were  ranged  in  different  beds  or  compartments  f.  They 
knew  likewife  how  to  conduct  and  diflribute  rutining  waters  in 
their  gardens.  Homer  remarks,  that  in  thofe  of  Alcinous  they  had 


which  they  were  filled  ;  in  a  Wordj  of  the  experience  of  the  t'hacacians  in 
maritime  affjirs,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  commerce.  I  (hall  fiippott  it  bv 
the  ingenuity  and  addrefs  of  the  Phseacians,  in  mailing  ftuffs  of  a  Airpi-lfing 
finenefs  and  beauty.  I  Tay,  thit  all  this  defcription  could  not  charafterile  an 
ifle  in  Europe  in  the  heroic  times  ;  and,  to  convince  us  of  this,  it  is  fuffici- 
ent  to  taft  our  eyes  on  the  (late  in  ";i'hich  the  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
were  at  that  time  in  Greece.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  fiorti  thence 
we  may  trace  the  features  of  the  Afiatics.  It  is  to  thefe  people  wc  ought  to 
afcribe  all  that  Homer  fays  of  the  Phceacians ;  and  I  do  not  imagine  he  had 
anv  other  views.  The  poet  was  too  knowing  to  be  ignorant,  that,  at  the  time 
of  Ulyfles,  there  was  no  ifle  in  Greece  in  a  ftate  like  thst  in  which  he  has 
painted  the  iflc  of  the  Phseacians.  I  do  not  think  then,  that  all  thefe  con- 
je.lures,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  place  this  ifle  in  Eu- 
rope, can  outdo  the  te.^t  of  Homer,  which  to  me  appears  plainly  to  prove,  that 
the  poet  defigned  fome  Greek  colony  traufported  into  fomc  one  of  the  ifles  of 
Alia. 

f  OdylT.  1.  7.  V.  IIS,  &c. 

Mnx'ia.t  uyXaoKx^'prot,  literally,  fruits  glittering  to  fight;  which  one  may  well 
interpret  oranges  or  citrons.- 

«  Ibid.  V.  Ii7,  &  liS. 

*  I  found  my  conieifture  on  this,  betanfe  Homer  ufcs  the  word  'o^^xroi, 
rather  than  that  of  kji^to?,  in  fpeaking  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  Now,  the 
word  'c^xurci  comes  from  the  root  o^x''?'  which  fignifies  plants  ranged  with  or- 
der and  lyii:mctry. 

f  This,  I  think,  is  the  induflion  we  ought  to  infer  fro.m  the  terms  x,eFfitjrxt 
rrfocc-toti,  which  Homer  uie?  :  his  fcholiaft  explains  them,  and  I  think  with  great 
judgment,  by  ii*  Ta|fti  hocTt$KftiVXh  of  plants  ranged  in  order. 
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two  fountains :  one  dividing  itfelf  into  different  canals,  watered 
all  the  garden :  the  other  running  along  the  walls  of  the  court, 
came  out  at  the  end  of  the  palace,  and  fupplied  the  whole  city 
with  waters- 
Yet  we  muft  agree,  that  this  defcription  does  not  give  us  a 
grand  idea  of  the  tafte  which  then  reigned  in  gardens.  Thofc 
of  A-lcinous,  to  fpeak  properly,  were  only  inclofures  or  orchards. 
We  fee  nothing  but  fruit-trees  or  ufeful  plants.  No  mention  of 
elm,  of  beech,  of  plane,  nor  of  any  other  trees,  which  in  fuc- 
ceeding  times  have  made  the  ornament  and  beauty  of  gardens. 
No  covered  walks,  no  groves,  no  terrafics.  There  is  nothing 
feid  of  iiowers,  ftill  lefs  of  parterres.  In  a  word,  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  defcription  which  gives  any  idea  of  what  one  may 
call  the  defign  and  arrangement  of  a  garden. 

A  more  important  point  is,  to  examine  what  knowledge  they 
then  had  of  the  culture  of  trees.  It  is  certain,  that  the  art  of 
planting  them  where  they  pleafed,  was  very  well  known;  but 
were  they  equally  inflrufted  in  the  art  of  managing  them,  to 
graft,  for  example?  on  this  I  have  already  had  an  opportunity 
of  propofing  fome  conjectures  «.  I  maintain  that  this  fecret  was 
not  known  till  late ;  let  us  give  the  motives  which  made  me 
embrace  this  opinion. 

There  is  no  mention  made  of  grafting  in  the  writings  of  Mo- 
fes.  Yet  we  fee  this  legiOator  gives  to  the  Ifraelltes  very  ufeful 
precepts  for  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.  He  orders  them  to  pull 
off  the  fruit  from  the  trees  they  have  planted  for  the  firfl  three 
years.  Thofe  of  the  fourth  muft  be  confecrated  to  the  Lord. 
They  were  not  therefore  permitted  to  eat  them  till  the  fifth 
year  ^.  This  precept  was  founded  on  the  experience  and  know- 
ledge which  Mofes  had  of  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.  He  was 
not  ignorant  that  it  weakens  and  exhaufts  a  young  tree  when 
you  fufFer  it  to  bring  to  maturity  the  fruit  it  produces  at  its  firll 
eiTort ;   thus  in  ordering  the  Ifraelites  to  pull  off  the  fruit  the 


*"  OJytr.  I.  7.  V.  up,  ire.  i  Sec  part  i.  book  x.  chap,  i,  art.  s- 

*  Levit.  c.  :p.  V.  i^,  ire. 
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firft  three  years,  the  intention  of  Mofes  has  been  to  teach  his 
people  the  means  of  preferving  their  fruit-trees,  and  to  make 
them  bear  good  fruit. 

After  thefe  details,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  prefume,  that 
if  Mofes  had  known  how  to  graft,  he  would  not  have  negledled 
to  have  given  fome  precept  to  the  Hebrews. 

We  fee  likewife,  that  Homer  fays  nothing  of  grafting,  al.. 
though  he  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  it  many  times. 

One  may  add,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  grafting  in  the 
poems  of  Hefiod  that  now  remain  * ;  notwithftanding  his  firft 
work,  where  he  treats  fo  particularly  of  all  that  concerns  agri- 
culture, is  come  to  us  fo  entire.  But  the  induction  which  we 
might  draw  from  the  filence  of  Hefiod,  will  not  be  equally  con- 
clufive.  Firfl:,  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  writings  of  this  poet 
3re  not  come  down  to  us '.  And,  fecondly,  we  find  in  Manilius 
a  paflage  that  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  Hefiod  had  fpoke  of 
grafting  in  fome  of  his  works  ™.  I  will  not  therefore  avail  my- 
felf  of  the  writings  of  this  poet  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  this  dif- 
covery.  But,  allowing  that  this  fecret  might  be  known  to  He- 
fiod, we  can  conclude  nothing  for  the  times  of  which  I  fpeak. 
This  poet  is  much  later  than  the  epocha  we  are  now  employed 
about. 


•  One  might  bring  authority  from  ver.  731.  Oper.  <b-  Dies,  to  maintain,  that 
the  art  of  grafting  was  not  unknown  to  Hefiod.  But  belides  that  the  moft  able 
critics  look  upon  the  common  reading  as  villous,  and  fubHitute  hil^i^ei<B'i)tt 
for  hT^i-^A<^ot,i  which  we  read  in  the  editions,  it  would  be  very  finv^ular  to  fee 
the  verb  EfTge^sd'  become  fynonymous  to  lutpvay  i  a  term  confccrated  to  fignifjr 
the  operation  of  grafting. 

1  See  Fabric,  bibl.  Grsec.  t.  i.  p.  370. 

»i  Atque  arbufta  vagis  efient  qnod  aduUera  pomis.  I.  1.  v.  zi.. 

It  is  certain,  that  by  this  eapreflion  Manilius  meant  grafting.  Pliny  ufes  the 
fame  term  in  fpcaking  of  fcions  or  grafts.  Ob  hoc  infita  &  arborum  quoque 
adulteria  excogitata  flint.  1.  17.  fe(£t.  i. 

Yet  there  is  in  all  this  a  confiderable  difHculty,  in  fo  far  that  Manilius  attri- 
butes in  this  whole  paflage  many  things  to  Hefiod,  which  are  not  found  in  his 
works,  or  even  what  is  contrary  to  what  we  find  there.  Scaliger  thinks,  that 
Mjnilius  has  confounded  the  posms  which  pafs  for  Orpheus's  with  tliofe  of  He- 
fiod. He  even  brings  on  this  occafion  nine  verfes  of  the  beginning  of  one  of 
thefc  pretended  poems,  which  bears  the  fame  title  with  that  of  Hefiod,  called 
i^yit,  >^  itfii^xi.  In  Manil.  p.  loi,  &  103.  We  flioulJ  remember,  that  all  the 
roeiT/;  attributed  to  Orpheus  arc  fuppofititious,  fo  that  authority  concludes  no- 
tliing  for  tlie  anti<juity  of  grafts. 

This 
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This  is  all  that  the  hiftory  of  Afia  affords  for  this  time  v/ith 
refpeft  to  agriculture. 

As  to  the  Egyptians,  the  reign  of  Sefoftris  ought  to  be  look* 
cd  upon  as  the  moft  remarkable  epocha  for  the  attention  of  thefe 
people  to  try  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  increafe  the 
value  of  their  grounds. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgot,  that  from  the  firft  ages  tlie 
Egyptian  monarchs  applied  themfelvts  to  draw  great  advantages 
from  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  They  had  made  and  prefer- 
red divers  canals  to  receive  and  diiperfe  at  pleafure  the  waters  of 
the  river  ".  Sefoftris  augmented  the  number  confiderably  °. 
We  muft  attribute  to  thefe  works  the  prodigious  fertility  which 
hiltorians  fay  Egypt  anciently  enjoyed.  By  means  of  multiplied 
canals,  they  carried  the  water  over  all  the  lands.  Each  inha- 
bitant could  procure  it  eafily.  They  had  only  the  trouble  of 
opening  a  trench  each  time  they  wanted  water.  Thus  Egypt 
found  itfelf  watered  in  the  parts  the  moft.  remote  from  the 
Nile  P. 

The  extreme  fertility  which  this  country  anciently  enjoyed, 
is  fo  generally  attelied,    that  we  ought  to  put  this  fa£l  among 


tbofe  which  cannot  be  doubted.  In  the  moft:  remote  ages  E- 
gypt  was  able  tb  give  to  other  people  a  certain  afiiftance  in 
times  of  fcarcity**.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  they  called  it 
the  granary  of  Italy  ^  It  was  the  fame  under  the  Greek  em- 
perors. They  drew  from  Alexandria  all  the  corn  they  confuni- 
ed  at  Conftantinople  ^.  Yet  thefe  fa6ls  fo  certain  and  well  at- 
tefted,  however,  form  a  problem  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  refolve. 
Egypt  is  a  country  of  fmall  extent.  All  the  grounds  could 
never  produce  the  fame  quantity,  even  in  the  beft  of  times : 
laftly,  they  muft  always  have  left  in  the  country  the  quantity 
of  corn  neceflary  to  fupport  the  inhabitants;  and  that  quantity 
muil  formerly  have  been  very  confiderable,  confidering  that  E- 
gypt  was  then  extraordinarily  peopled.     How  can  we  perfuade 


"  Sec  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i. 

"  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  io8,  &  109.;  Died.  I.  i.p.  66.;  Strabo.  I.  17.  p.  nstf,  &  i  IS7. 

P  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  ip,  &  108.  ^  See  part  i.  book  z.  ch.ip.  1. 

»■  iJiblioch.  anc.  &  mod.  t.  4.  p.  113.  f  Ibid.  t.  11.  p.  115.  v, 

Vol.  II.  M  ourfelves 
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ourfelves  after  thefe  refleclions,  that  fuch  a  country  could  ever 
furnifli  fuch  immenfe  proviuons  as  the  ancients  mention  ?  The 
queflion  becomes  yet  more  clifHcult  to  decide,  when  we  com- 
pare the  recitals  of  different  authors  as  well  ancient  as  modern, 
and  when  we  form  from  their  recitals,  an  exa£l  idea  of  the  fer- 
tility of  Egypt. 

Pliny  compares  the  foil  of  Egypt  to  that  of  the  Leontines, 
looked  upon  formerly  as  one  of  the  moft  fertile  diftrifts  of  Si- 
cily. He  pretends,  that  in  that  country  the  bufhel  of  corn  gave 
an  hundred  for  one  ^  But  if  we  give  credit  to  the  teftimony  of 
Cicero,  nothing  is  more  exaggerated  than  this  fa£l  advanced  by 
Pliny.  Cicero  fays  in  plain  terms,  that  in  the  territory  of  the 
Leontines,  the  higheft  produce  was  ten  for  one,  and  that  very 
feldom.  Commonly  it  was  not  above  eight,  and  they  faund 
themfelves  then  well  done  to  ".  The  orator  from  whom  we 
have  this  account  ought  to  have  been  well  inftrufted.  He  had 
been  queflor  in  Sicily,  befides,  he  pleaded  before  the  Roman 
people  the  caufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  againft  Ver- 
res.  Thus,  on  comparing,  after  Pliny,  the  fertility  of  Egypt 
to  the  territory  of  the  Leontines,  we  fhall  find,  that  in  Egypt 
the  bufliel  did  not  give  above  ten  for  one. 

This  eftimation  agrees  exactly  with  that  which  Granger  gires? 
us  of  the  fertility  of  this  country,  author  of  an  account  of  Egypt, 
which,  on  many  accounts,  is  much  to  be  efteemed  *.  He  fays, 
that  the  lands  the  neareft  to  the  Nile,  thofe  on  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  the  water  refls  forty  days,  do  not  give, 
in  the  bed  years,  above  ten  for  one ;  and  with  refpecl  to  lands 
where  the  water  does  not  remain  above  five  days,  it  is  much  if 
they  get  four  for  one  ^. 

The  fame  traveller  pretends,  that  they  fow  now  as  much 
land  in  Egypt,  as  they  fowed  anciently;  leaving  none  unbroke 


f   L.  i8.  fc£l.  21.  p.  irr.  "  In  Venem,  a(fV!o  z.  1.  3.  n.  47.  t.  4.  p.  304. 

*  The  greated  pnrt  of  tiiis  work  has  lieen  reviewed  and  correfted  by  M.  Pig- 
fton,   who  had  been  feventeen  years  conAil  at  Cjiro. 

I  had  this  from  himfelf. 

^  Voyage  en  Kgypte'par  le  Sieiir  Granger,  p.  8,  5:  9.     Ses  alfo  Maillet,  de- 
i<-ript.  dc  I'l^syptc,  Icttr.  9.  p.  4,  <:^  5. 
I 
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up  that  will  bear  corn.  Yet,  adds  he,  if  the  inhabitants,  which 
at  prefent  are  few  in  comparifon  of  what  they  were  faid  to  be 
formerly,  eat  commonly  wheat  bread;  Egypt,  with  its  great 
crops,  would  fcarce  produce  what  would  fupport  them  ". 

He  obferves,  laflly,  that  the  foil  of  Egypt  is  fo  barren,  that 
it  is  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  plants  or  fhrubs:  the  earth  is 
clayey  and  o'l  a  dark  colour.  It  is  nothing,  to  fpeak  properly, 
but  a  compofition  of  fait  and  dull  ^.  The  feeds  and  the  trees 
which  they  plant,  do  not  increafe  or  (hoot  but  by  the  force  of 
water.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  in  Egypt  they  have  neither 
wood  for  aring  nor  building  *.  With  refpecl  to  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Nile,  it  is,  fays  he,  an  error,  to  believe  that  the 
waters  of  that  river,  at  the  time  of  its  waxing,  bring  with  it  a 
mud  that  enriches  the  lands.  When  the  Nile  is  at  eighteen 
feet  high,  it  comes  to  the  reddilh  earth  of  which  its  borders  are 
compofed,  in  the  higher  Egypt.  The  water  being  rapid,  mould- 
ers and  carries  away  its  borders,  and  flains  it  of  a  colour  which 
appears  about  the  confiftence  of  milk^';  but  it  brings  no  mud 
properly  fo  called  *. 

Granger  concludes  from  all  thefe  obfervations,  tliat  Egypt, 
fo  far  from  having  fupplied  other  countries  with  provifions, 
was  not  in  a  ftate  to  find  a  maintenance  for  the  infinite  number 
of  inhabitants  with  which  they  pretend  it  was  formerly  peopled  '^. 

The  other  travellers  do  not  fpeak  of  Egypt  in  a  way  fo  difad- 
vantageous  as  Granger.  They  agree,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  ari- 
dity of  this  country  "^  ;  but  they  do  not  look  upon  this  defect  a? 
an  obflacle  to  its  fruitfulnefs.  Among  many  travellers,  whofe 
evidence  I  might  bring,  I  (hall  content  myfclf  with  that  of  Mail> 


y  Granger,  p.  4,  s,  11.  '■   Hid.  p.  i:,  &  »5. 

a    Ibid.  p.  iz,  &  I  j.  f^   lliid.  p.  i  3.  ^ 

*  He  told  nie,  that  he  was  certain,  from  repeated  e;.periments,  that  there  was 
r.inetecn  times  lels  mud  in  the  waters  ol  the  Nile  thrui  in  thofe  of  tlie  Seine.  Sts 
alio  Shaw's  travels,  t.  i.  p.  188. 

^   Granger,  p.  4. 

^  Pietro  d'ellaVallc,  Icitr.  11.  p.  ;i8.;  Mrsilict;  dercript.de  ITgypre,  Icttr. 
P-  r-  3- 

I 
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let,  who,  by  the  long  ftay  he  made  in  Egypt,  could  acquire  an 
exa6l  knowledge  of  that  country.  Egypt,  fays  he,  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly, is  nothing  but  an  huge  and  folid  rock.  As  foon  as  you 
dig  a  little  in  the  ground,  or  you  rake  in  the  fand,  you  meet 
\vith  the  rock,  except  in  the  Delta,  which,  he  thinks,  has  been 
formed  by  the  mud  of  the  Nile  *=.  Yet  Maillet  will  have  it, 
that  you  now  find  a  foil  in  Egypt,  which,  if  cultivated,  would 
produce  abundantly  *  :  for  he  is  far  from  thinking,  that  they 
low  at  prefent  the  fame  quantity  of  land  as  formerly.  Indeed 
they  cultivate  as  much  as  the  real  flate  of  Egypt  will  permit ; 
but  that  fpace  is  not  nearly  fo  extenfive  as  formerly.  The  bad 
policy  of  the  Turks  is  the  caufe  of  this  difi^irence.  The  govern- 
ment has  thought  proper  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  corn  j 
therefore  they  have  fowed  no  more  than  the  fields  bordering  ori 
the  Nile.  For  the  fame  reafon  they  have  given  over  watching  an(| 
maintaining  the  banks  and  the  canals  with  the  f^ime  attention 
they  did  formerly  f .  It  is  not  therefore  ailonifiiing,  that  Egypt 
does  not  now  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  corn  it  did  in  an- 
cient times. 

This  account  is  very  pppofite  to  tha|;  of  M.  Granger.  The 
only  fa£l  in  which  thefe  two  travellers  agree,  is,  that  at  this 
time  there  is  no  corn  exported  from  Egypt;  but  for  what  rea- 
ibns,  that  is  what  they  do  not  agree  in.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
propofe  fome  conjedlures  on  a  queftion  at  this  time  fo  difficult 
to  determine. 

It   is   very  certain,  that,  for  want  of  care  and  attention,  a 


^  Defcvipt.  de  rEgypte,  lettr.  i,  p.  :8,  8c  rp. 

*  Maillet  <loL»  not  ieem  to  have  much  agreement  with  himfelf.  In  his 
riiith  Ifitter,  p.  4,  &  5-  he  fays,  that,  at  prefent,  in  £gy;>r,  tlie  Unas  produce 
commonly  ten  for  one;  and  he  adds  afterward?,  that  a  grain  of  wheat  common- 
J)'  produces  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  ears.  This  kcond  fa^  coiitradi<fls 
rhc  former,  and  the  contradi£lion  is  manifert.  There  is  certainly  an  error  in 
one  or' other  of  the  calculations.  For,  according  to  the  laft  account,  the 
lands  in  ■  Egypt  Should  prriduce  at  this  time  at  Icafl  three  luindrcd  for  one. 
But  as  M.  Maillet  did  not  digeft  and  publilTi  his  memoirs,  we  Jo  not  know  whe- 
ther to  impute  to  him  or  his  editor,  the  contradidions  wc  fo  frtqucjuly  ii.tct  with 
In  this  work. 

f  Miiillet,  lettr,  i.p.  30,  &  31.     lettr.  9-  p-  2. 

great 
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great  part  of  the  canals,  ^hich  ferved  heretofore  to  fertilize 
Egypt,  are  filled  up.  The  Ptomans  afterwards  knew  well  their 
importance.  They  were  very  attentive  to  have  them  cleanfed  2. 
The  Mahometans  have  negiefted  to  keep  up  thefe  \yorks.  Wq 
ought  not  therefore  to  fay,  that  they  fow  as  much  no\y  as  they: 
fowed  formerly,  fince  the  Nile  no  longer  waters  the  fame  quan- 
tity. But  allowing  a  very  great  difference  between  the  aclual 
ftate  of  Egypt  and  its  ancient  flate,  I  am  always  furprifed  that 
that  country  could  ever  be  faid  to  have  furnifhed  fuch  immenfv 
quantities  of  provificn  as  hiflorians  mention.  "VVe  cannot  juili- 
fy  their  accounts,  but  by  comparing  the  ancient  produce  of 
Egypt  with  that  of  certaia  difl:ri(Sts  whofe  fertility  is  fo  very  ex- 
traordinary. Herodotus  aCirms,  that  in  Babylon,  the  groun4 
produced  two,  and  fometimes  three  hundred  to  one  ■^.  They 
bring  every  year  a  prodigious  quantity  of  corn  from  Chili,  & 
country  extremely  barren,  and  where  we  do  not  fee  lands  ia 
tillage  but  only  in  fome  valleys.  But  thefe  lands  produce  fivty* 
eighty,  and  an  hundred  for  one  i,  while  our  beil  lands  iu 
France  do  not  produce  above  ten  or  twelve  to  one  at  moft  •'--  /"  i" 
Thus  the  crop  which  they  have  in  Chili  from  one  acre,  is  at 
Jeaft  equal  to  what  we  have  from  ten  in  our  provinces  the  moil 
fi-uitful  in  corn.  The  fertility  is  ftill  greater  in  fom^  provinces 
of  Peru.  There  they  gather  from  four  to  five  hundred  for  one 
of  all  forts  of  grain  '.  ^     ' 

But  we  are  convinced,  by  many  experiments,  that  one  mav 
make  the  earth  bear  and  yield  much  more  than  it  commonly 
does.  This  fecret  depends  on  the  manner  of  cultivation  and  til- 
lage =".  Can  we  not  then  attribute  this  prodigious  fecundity-, 
which  the  ancients  fay  Egypt  enjoyed,  to  fome  particular  me- 


l  See  Snetcn.  in  Ainuf>.  c.  i8. ;  Aurel.  ViOor.  cpitorti.  C.  t. 

*»  L,^  1.  n.  193,  This  is  nearly  the  calculation  of  Thto;ihraftns.  Kift.  plant. 
1   8.  c.  7.  p.  i6i. 

i  Voyage  dc  Frezier,  p.  70,  &  icC. 

k  Jomn.  (ics  fcav.  ^iov.t,    1750.  p.  J38. 

'  Voyage  de  Fr:.-7ifr,  p.  137.  j  HilL  dcs  Incas,  t.  s.  p.  t;3  5.;  Conq;i.  du  Vc- 
roil,  t.  I.  p.  46,  &  47. 

"i  Mciv,.  (le  T-.w.  Juil'er  175=.  ?•  i5<;j,  5;  i^cc, 

fhod 
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thod  pra£tlfed  formerly  by  the  Egyptians?  The  land  of  Egypt 
being  no  longer  cultivated,  and  that  for  a  long  time,  with  the 
fame  care  and  induftry  it  was  in  former  ages,  its  fertility  can- 
not have  been  the  fame.  Laftly,  if  we  believe  a  celebrated  na- 
turalift,  the  earth  is  exhaufled  by  length  of  time  ".  It  fhould 
not  then  be  furprifing,  that  Egypt,  which  was  one  of  the  firft 
inhabited  countries,  {hould  now  be  lefs  fertile  than  heretofore. 

Befides,  it  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  experienced  fuch 
3n  alteration.  If  we  believe  Pliny,  formerly  in  Libya,  the  bu- 
(liel  of  corn  yielded  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one  °.  It  muft 
be,  that  things  are  ftrangely  changed  fmce  the  time  of  this  na- 
turalift.  At  this  time,  according  to  the  report  of  Shaw,  a 
rnoft  exa£l  relater,  the  bufhel  of  wheat  does  not  produce  in  that 
country  above  eight  or  twelve  for  one.  He  was  told,  indeed, 
that  certain  diftri£ls  produce  much  more;  but  he  aflures  us» 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  crop  never  comes  to  an  hqndred  fold  p. 
Pliny  adds,  that  they  had  fent  to  Augullus  a  ftalk  of  wheat 
which  came  from  Libya,  which  bore  more  than  four  hundred 
blades,  all  coming  from  one  grain,  and  fixed  to  the  fame  root. 
They  fhewed  one,  almofl  the  fame,  to  Nero  "J.  Shaw  fays  alfo, 
that  he  has  feen  at  Algier  a  flalk  of  wheat  which  contained 
fourfcore  ears.  He  fpeaks  of  another  which  had  produced  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ^.  But  we  mull  obferve,  that  there  is 
great  difference  as  to  the  produce,  between  one  feed  that  grows 
alone,  and  thofe  which  come  up  all  at  once  in  a  fown  field. 
Experience  teaches  us,  that  one  feed  alone,  grows  and  produces 
an  hundred  times  more '"  than  thofe  that  are  put  together  in  a 
great  quantity  in  the  fame  place.  They  then  Itarve  each  other. 
The  ears  of  which  thefe  authors  fpeak,   had  probably  grown  in 


Q  BufTon,  hift.  nat.  t.  i.  p.  14^.  c  L.  18.  ft£t,  ii.  p.  in. 

P  Shaw's  travels,  t.  1,  p.  183,  &  i8i>.  <J  Plin.  1.  18.  fcifl.  si.  p.  iii. 

r  Shaw's  travels,  t.  i.  p.  183,  &  iSC. 

r  Journ.  des  fcav,  ann,  168 1.  Janv.  p.  ii.  ;mn.  i7So.  Aont.  p.  S38.;  Spec- 
tacle dc  la  nature,  t.  4.  p,  191. ;  Tr4tc  de  la  cult,  dss  teyres,  par  M.  Duhamci, 
%.  a.  p.  i». 
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fome  place  where  they  were  removed  on  all  fides  from  other 
feeds  or  plants.  But,  as  this  matter  has  ftill  great  difficul- 
ties, I  fliall  not  undertake  to  pronounce  on  all  thefe  que- 
flions.  I  have  laid  open  the  fads  as  I  found  them  in  dif- 
ferent authors.  I  leave  the  decifion  to  the  judgment  of  the 
readers  *. 


C     H     A    P.         II. 

Of  Clothing. 

OF  all  the  arts  of  which  we  have  to  fpeak  in  this  fecond 
part,  there  are  none  which  appear  to  have  been  more  of 
better  cultivated  than  thofe  which  concern  clothing.  We  fee 
tafte  and  magnificence  fliine  equally  in  the  defcription  Mofes 
gives  of  the  habits  of  the  high-prieft,  and  the  vails  of  the  taber- 
nacle. The  tilTue  of  all  thefe  works  was  of  linen,  goats  hair, 
of  wool,  and  of  byfTus  ^  The  richefl  colours,  gold,  embroi- 
dery, and  precious  ftones,  united  to  embellifli  it.  But  let  us 
enter  on  each  particular. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Of  the  Colours  employed  in  dying  of  Stuffs, 

'T^IIE  art  of  dying  muft  have  made  a  very  rapid  progrefs 

in   the  earliefl  times  in   fome  countries.      Mofes  fpeaks 

of  fluffs  dyed  iky-blue,   purple,    and  double  fcarlet ;    he  alfo 

fpeaks  of  the  flcins  of  iheep  dyed  orange  and  violet  **.     Thefe 


*  I  have  often  had  occafion  to  difcoHrfe  of  the  aftual  fertility  of  Eg>'pt  with  a 
perfon  of  credit,  who  had  refided  many  years  cither  at  Alexandria  or  Cairo  :  he 
does  not  think  that  Egypt  produces  near  fo  much  as  it  is  faid  to  have  done 
formerly  ;  the  lands  remaining  uncultivated  in  the  greateil  part  of  the  Upper 
Egypt,  for  want  of  inhabitants. 

t  On  tiie  byfliis,  fee  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i. 

"  See  Exod.  c.  %$•  v.  4,  &  j. 

different 
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different  colours  require  very  elaborate  preparations.  My 
fJefign  is  not  to  enter  into  a  particular  detd!l  of  all  the  colour^ 
which  may  have  been  then  in  ufe,  nor  to  examine  the  different 
operations  they  ufed  in  dying  the  fluiTs.  I  fliall  only  fpeak 
of  thofe  V/hich  deferve  a  particular  attention,  I  begin  ■with 
purple,  that  colour  fo  valuable,  and  fo  famous  with  the  iin- 
cients. 

it  was  to  chance  alone,  according  to  the  tradition  of  all 
antiquity^  that  they  owed  the  difcovery  of  this  beautiful  co- 
y/  loui-.  A  fhepherd's  dog,  prefTed  by  hunger,  having  broken  a 
ibell  on  the  fea-fliore,  the  blood  which  ran  from  it  ilained  the 
dog's  mouth  fuch  a  colour,  as  ftruck  the  admiration  of  thofe 
that  faw  it.  They  endeavoured  to  apply  it  to  fluffs,  and  fuc- 
ceeded^.  There  is  fome  variety  among  the  authors  in  the  cir- 
cum Ranees  of  this  event.  Som.e  place  this  difcovery  in  the 
reign  of  Phoenix  fecond  king  of  Tyre  y,  that  is  to  fay,  a  little 
more  than  500  years  before  Chrid  *.  Others,  at  the  time  that 
Minos  the  Firft  reigned  in  Crete  ^,  about  1419  years  before  the 
Chriffian  Sera.  But  the  greatefl  number  agree  to  give  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  dying  fluffs  in  purple  to  the  Tyrian 
Hercules.  He  gave  his  firft  trials  to  the  king  of  Phoenicia. 
That  prince,  they  fay,  was  fo  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  this 
new  colour,  that  he  forbade  the  ufe  of  it  to  all  his  fub- 
je£ls ;  referving  it  for  kings,  and  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crowri^. 

Some  authors  bring  love  Into  the  difcovery  of  purple.  Her- 
cules, fay  they,  being  taken  with  the  charms  of  a  nymph 
called  Tyros ;  his  dog,  one  day  finding  on  the  fea-fhore  a  fiiell, 
broke  it,  and  ftained  his  mouth  with  purple.  The  nymph  obfcr- 
ved  it:  charmed  at  firft  fight  with  the  beauty  of  the  colour,  (lie 
declared  to  her  lover,  that  fhe  would  fee  him  no  more  till  h? 


X  Cadioclor,  varlar.  1.  (.  cp.  i.  p.  4.;  Achill.  Tat.  de  Clitophon.  &  Lcuclpp. 
amor.   1.  i.  p.  87.;    Palzi  hat.  in  chron.  Hafchal.  p.  43.  C. 

y  Palsephat.  Isco  cit.;  Ccdrcn.  p.  18.   D. 

•  Pliccriix  was  fon  of  Agenor,  and  hrother  of  Cadmus.  ApoUod.  !.  3-,  p.  iij?. 
Cadmus  came  into  Greece  1519  years  before  Chrift. 

2  Suid,  in  voce  HgaxAJjj,  t.  a.  p.  73.  *  Autor.  Aipra,  kudati. 

broughsi 
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brought  her  a  fuit  dyed  the  fame  colour.  Hercules  thought  of 
a  way  to  fatlsfy  his  miftrefs.  He  got  together  a  great  number 
of  fhells,  and  fucceeded  to  flain  a  robe  the  colour  the  nymph 
had  demanded''. 

Such  are  the  dirFerent  traditions  the  ancients  give  out  of 
the  origin  of  purple  dye.  We  perceive  very  plainly,  that 
all  thefe  recitals  are  accompanied  with  fabulous  epifodes. 
I  have  neverthelefs  thought  proper  to  relate  them,  as  they 
may  ferve  to  fix  the  epoch  of  this  difcovery  *.  I  think  Ave 
may  place  it  about  the  times  I  have  indicated.  We  fee, 
that  Mofes  made  a  great  ufe  of  purple  fluffs  fj  as  well  for  the 
habits  of  the  high-prieft,  as  for  the  ornaments  of  the  taber- 
nacle. This  is  a  proof,  that  then  the  art  of  preparing  pur- 
ple was  not  abfolutely  new  ;  for  there  muft  have  been 
fome  time  to  bring  this  colour  to  its  degree  of  perfe£tion. 
They  could  not  attain  to  that  but  after  many  effays  and 
trials. 

The  teflimony  of  Homer  ferves  Hill  more  to  confirm  the 
antiquity  of  this  difcovery.  This  great  poet,  an  exact  obferver 
of  cujioms^  gives  purple  ornaments  to  heroes  who  lived  about 
the  ages'^  where  I  place  the  difcovery  of  this  dye.  We  might 
quote  more  teflimonies  <^. 

It  is  more  eafy  to  fix  the  epoch  when  they  began  firfl  to 


b  Pollux,  1. 1,  c.  4.  p.  30, 

Bochart.  Hieroz.  part  2.  1.  5.  c.  11.  explains  very  well  this  little  novel. 
He  fhews,  that  in  the  Syriac  the  fame  word  fignifics  a  dog  and  a  dyer,  from 
whence  the  Greeks  took  occafion  to  fay  that  it  was  a  dog  who  had  diicovered 
purple. 

•  Paliphat,  &  Cedren,  has  cit.  were  very  ill  informed  when  they  faid,  that, 
before  the  difcovery  of  purple,  they  were  ignorant  of  dying.  The  contrary  is 
proved  by  the  Bible.     See  Gen.  cliap.  38.  v.  27. 

■f-  [t  is  not  quite  certain,  according  to  M.  Huet,  that  the  word  TWnK  Argainaii, 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  all  the  interpreters  tranflate  by  purpmr.  tins  in  rea- 

lity that  colour.  This  hithop  oblerv.s,  that  Argaman  comes  troa:  niK  Arag,  teX' 
tu'tt,  and  from  rrin  Manah,  pncparnvit.  It  Ihould  follow,  accordi,. ^  v  his  opi- 
nion, that  Argaman  fhould  fignify  rather  a  fort  of  work  and  a  tillue,  not  a  co- 
Jour.     Rec.  de  Tillade-,  t.  1.  diflcrt.  zx.  p.  15$,  &  256. 

But  this  reafoning  ought  not  to  deftroy  the  common  tranflation,  bccaufe  the 
word  Argamcn  is  ufed  in  the  Bible,  as  the  word  purpura  with  profane  writers,  to 
deiign  the  robes  of  kings, 

•^  Iliad.  1.  6.  V.  zip. 

<i  See  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argon.  1.  i.  v.  718.  1.  4.  v.  414,  &  415. 

Vot.  II.  N  know 
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know  purple,  than  to  give  a  clear  and  precife  idea  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  ancients  to  give  to  their  fluffs  this  fo  much  fought 
after  colour.  This  is  all  that  remains  that  one  can  depend  up- 
on on  this  fubjeft. 

The  purple  dye  was  drawn  from  many  forts  of  fea-fhells  *. 
The  befl  were  found  near  the  ifle  where  new  Tyre  was 
built  ^.'  They  fifhed  for  them  in  other  places  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  coafts  of  Africa  were  famous  for  the  pur- 
ple of  Getulia  f .  The  coafls  of  Europe  fupplied  the  purple  of 
Laconia  which  they  had  in  great  efteem  '.  Pliny  ranges  in 
two  clafTes  all  the  forts  of  teftaceous  fifh  which  ferved  to  dye 
purple;  the  buccinums,  or  trumpet-fifh,  and  the  fhells  called 
purplesy  from  the  name  of  the  colour  they  furnifh  •>.  Thefe 
lafl  were  particularly  fought  after.  They  found,  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  ancients,  in  the  throat  of  the  fifh,  a  white  vein 
which  contained  a  dark  red  colour  >.  This  was  the  ground 
of  purple  dye.  All  the  reft  of  the  fhell  was  ufelefs ''.  The 
efTential  point  was  to  take  thefe  fifhes  alive ;  for  the  mo- 
ment of  their  death  they  loft  this  precious  liquor '.  They 
collefted  it  carefully.  After  having  left  it  to  macerate  in 
fait  for  three  days,  they  mixed  it  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  water.  They  boiled  the  whole  in  a  leaden  pot  over  a 
flow  and  moderate  fire  for  ten  days.  They  afterwards  put 
in  the  wool,  being  well  wafhed,  cleanfed,  and  properly  pre- 
pared "*.  At  firft  they  left  it  to  foak  for  five  hours  j  they 
then  took  it  out,  carded  it,    and  put  it  again  into  the  boil- 


•  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  Latins  called  purple  habits  conchillaU  vejies, 

«  Plin.  1.  6.  fca.  (5o.  p,  514-  ■ 

f  Ibid.  1.  J.  fed.  1.  p.  241.  I.  p.  feft.  (5o.  p.  514. 

8  Ibid.  fe(5t.  60.  p.  5x4,  515.;  Paufan.  1.  3.  c  ai.  p.  194.  1.  10.  c.  37.  p.  893.;' 
Horat.  carmin.  1.  a.  od.  18.  v.  8. 

^  L.  9.  feift.  61.  p.  jij. 

j  Arift.  hid.  animal.  1.  j.  c.  ly.  p.  844.;   Plin.  1.  9.  fe£V.  60.  p.  5x4. 

k  Ariftotle  and  Pliny,  lociscit.;  Virruv.  1.  7.  c.  13. 

Ariftotle  and  Pliny  obferve,  that  it  was  only  in  the- large  fhells  that  they  took 
the  vein.  As  to  the  imall  ones,  they  crulhed  them  with  millUones.  This  pur- 
ple was  not  in  fnch  efteem  as  the  former. 

1  Ibid,  locis  clt.;  JE,Ymn.  de  animal.  1.  7.  c,  t. 

M.  de  Juffieu,  in  a  memoir  which  we  ihall  fpeak  of  below,  obferves  the  fame 
thing  with  refpcd  to  the  fi(h  that  furnifhcs  the  purple  of  Panama. 

<"  Cicero,  philq^i  frag.  t.  3.  p.  414.  ., 

cr 
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er  till  all  the  dye  was  drank  up  and  confumed  ".  They 
were  obliged  to  mix  different  forts  of  fliells  to  make  pur- 
ple ".  They  added  to  it  various  forts  of  ingredients,  as  nitre, 
human  urine,  water,  fait,  and  fucuSy  a  fea-plant,  of  which 
the  beft  fort  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  rocks  of  the  ifle  of 
Crete  P. 

The  Tyrians,  by  the  confeffion  of  all  antiquity,  fucceed-. 
ed  the  bell  in  dying  ftufFs  purple.  Their  operation  differ- 
ed a  little  from  what  I  have  related  above.  They  ufed 
nothing  to  make  their  colour,  but  purple  fhells  taken  out 
at  fea.  They  made  a  bath  of  the  liquor  they  drew  from 
thefe  fifhes.  They  fleeped  their  wool  in  this  a  certain  time. 
They  afterwards  took  it  out,  and  put  it  into  another  boiler 
where  there  was  nothing  but  buccina  or  trumpet-fifh  *'.  This 
is  all  that  the  ancients  tell  us  of  the  practice  of  the  Tyrians. 
In  Solomon's  Song  there  is  alfo  mentioned  a  royal  purple, 
vvrhich  the  dyers  dipt  in  the  canals,  after  having  tied  it  in 
fmall  bundles  ^  We  fliall  give  a  glimpfe  in  thefe  few  wordsi 
of  fome  particular  preparations,  an  exacl  account  of  Vvhich  wqj 
cannot  obtain  *. 

We  know,  that  the  purple  •  fluffs  the  moH:  cfleemed .  were 
thofe  which  were  twice  dyed.  This  preparation  v/as  very 
ancient.  The  purple  fluffs,  which  Mofes  ufed  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Almighty,  had  been  dyed  twice  ^.  It  was  thus 
that  they  made   this   colour   fo  valuable,   that   it  vied   evei^ 


n  Plin.  1.  p.  foft.  6i.  p.  Si5.  o  Id.  ibid. 

P  Ibid,  loc'ii  cit.  p.  si6.  feft.  64.  p.  517.  I.  13.  fe€\.  48.  p.  700.  I.  jf.  feft.  66-. 
1.  31.  kOi.  46.  p.  s6s.  1.  31.  {e€t.  11.  p.  s8i.;  Plut.  t.  z.  p.  433.  B, ;  Theoph. 
hilK  plant.  1.  4.  c.  7.  p.  8i.     See  alfo  T urneb,  adverfar.  1.  9,  c,  5. 

1  Plin.  1.  9.  feft.  61.  p.  51(1. 

r  Chap.  7.  V.  s. 

•  I  fhall  only  offer  fome  conjeftures. 

The  beft  way  of  wafliing  wools,  after  they  are  dyed,  is  to  j^lungc  them  iti 
Tanning  water.  Probably  the  facred  author  had  this  pr.iflicc  in  view,  when  ho 
faid  they  fhould  dip  the  royal  purple  in  canals.  As  to  what  he  adds,  after  being 
tied  in  little  bundles,  or  packets,  one  may  conclude,  from  this  circumflanoe, 
that  inftead  of  making  tiic  cloth  with  white  wool,  and  afterwards  putting  iht 
whole  piece  into  the  dye,  as  we  do  now,  they  then  followed  another  method. 
They  began  by  dying  the  wool  in  flicins,  and  made  it  afterwards  into  purple 
fluffs. 

f  Exod.  chap.  25.  v.  4. 


N  2  with 
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with  gold  itfelf .  One  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at  it.  Thet 
vein  of  the  lliell-fifh  from  whence  they  got  the  purple,  only 
furniflied  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  liquor.  Befides,  it  muft 
be  collefted  before  the  death  of  the  fifh,  without  reckon- 
ing the  other  preparations,  which  required  much  time  and 
precaution  *,  and  without  mentioning  the  rifle,  they  ran  in 
fifting  for  thefe  fhells  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ".  I  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  this  Ihort  expofition  of  the  preparations  the 
ancients  made  ufe  of  to  dye  fluffs  purple.  Thofe  who  defire 
a  more  particular  account^  may  confult  the  modern  authors 
who  have  applied  themfelves  to  find  out,  in  the  writings  o£ 
t:he  ancients,  all  the  fa6ls  that  have  any  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter '^.        '     ' 

We  find  in  Ariflotle  and  Pliny  fome  details  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  purple  ;  but  they  are  not  fufRciently  circumftantiaL 
As  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  writ  in  the  times  when  this  pra£lice 
was  very  common,  what  they  have  faid  was  then  fufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  it ;  but  it  is  too  little  to  clear  it  up  to  us 
■?iow,  as  they  have  left  off  the  ufe  of  this  dye  for  many  ages. 
Accordingly,  in  fpite  of  all  the  writings  which  have  appear- 
ed on  the  fubjeCt  t)f  this  operation,  it  has  been  long  doubted 
whether  we  are  perfe£lly  inftru(£i:ed  in  the  fpecies  of  fhell-fifhes 
from  which  the  ancients  drew  purple  y;  they  have  even  thought 
this  fecret  abfolutely  loft;  but  yet  it  is  certain  it  has  been  found 
again. 

They  have  difcovered,  as  well  on  the  coafts  of  England  ^, 
as  on  thofe  of  Poitou  *  and  Provence  b,  fhells  which  have 
fdl  the  chara£lers  by  which  the  ancients  defcribc  the  fifhes 
•Vvhich  yielded  the  purple.    We  fee  many  in  the  cabinets  of- 


f  See  Arill.  hift.  animal.  1.  5,  c.  15.  p.  844-  A.;   I?iln.  i.  9.  {zi\..  63.  p.  517.; 
Atben.  1.  ii.'pl  5i(5.  D.' 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  the  ancients  bad  fome  fecret  to  keep  in  foliition  in  a 
proper  liquor,  the  blood  of  purple  fiihcs  till  they  wanted  to  ufe  it.    See  Acad,  des 
icienc.  for  17 36,  hift.  p.  8.      ' 
'    I'  Piin.  1.  ax.  feft.  3.        '  ' 

^  See  FalMUs  Colnmna,  and  his  commentator  Daniel  Major. 

y  Acad,  des  fcicn.  ann'.  1711,  mem.  p.  j66,  8i  167. 

2  journal  des  fcav.  Aout  r(386,  p.  19s,  &c. 

'^  Acad,  des  fcien.  ann.  171 1,   mem.  p.  i(58,  &  I7p. 

to  Ibid:  ann.  17  ?5,  metn.  p.  49, 
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the  curious.  And  if  they  ufe  this  no  more,  it  is  becaufc 
they  have  found  a  way  of  making  a  dye  more  beautiful, 
and  at  lefs  expenfe,  with  cochineal.  They  have  even  dif> 
covered  a  new  purple,  which,  according  to  all  appearances, 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  although  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  theirs  '^. 

But  further,  thouglr  the  fecret  of  dying  purple  fliould  be 
loft,  I  do  not  fee  any  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  it  much. 
It  appears,  from  the  teftimony  of  all  ancient  writers'^,  con- 
firmed by  modern  difcoveries^,  that  ftufFs  dyed  in  this  colour 
had  a  flrong  and  difagreeable  fmell.  Befides,  to  judge  cf  the 
effect  of  purple  by  the  defcriptions  we  now  have  of  it,  that 
colour  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Th.e  fcariet, 
fuch  as  we  have  now,  is  much  above  it.  A  few  refle^tionsj 
yf\\\  be  fufficient  to  convince  us. 

They  diftinguifh  many  forts  of  purple  colours.  One  was 
extremely  deep,  of  a  red  drawing  to  a  violet  f.  The  other 
•was  more  faint,  approaching  to  our  fcarlet ;  this  was  the  leaii: 
efteemed  s.  Laftly,  that  which  they  valued  the  moft,  was  of 
ji  deep  red,  of  the  colour  of  bullocks  blood  ^.  It  is  in  allu- 
fion  to  this  colour,  that  Homer  and  Virgil  give  to  blood  the 
epithet  of  purpled  i.  It  was  this  difmal  colour  they  princi- 
pally fought  for  in  thefe  forts  of  ftuifs  ^.     It  was  in  this  that 


/ 


f  Aca<l.  fles  fcien.  ann.  j;ri.  mem.  p.  i6vj. 

d  Martini.  1.  i.  epigram.  50.  v.  31.  1.  4.  epigram.  4.  v.  6.  I.    9,   epigram.  (Jj. 
gee  Turncb.  aJvcrlar.  1.  9,  c.  5. 
■    c  Joiirn.  des  fcav.  Aout.  i68(5.  p.  i97->  Acad,  des  fcien.  ann,  1711.  mem.  p. 

J91.  :iiin.  1  756.  mem.  p.  jj. 

i  Nigrantis  rofas  colore  fublucers.  Plin.  1.  9.  kCt.  jo.  p.  514. 

M.  Kuel,  in  the  colleOior,  of  Tilladet,  1.  1.  p.  151.  pretends,  on  tlie  contrary, 
tliat  thi<,  fpecies  of  purple  approached  to  the  colour  we  call  dr^  rojc,  liice  to  that 
■which  the  leaves  of  the  vines  take  when  they  are  ready  \o  fail,  Ke  adds,  it  is 
very  nearly  the  (anie  we  fee  in  the  interior  border  of  the  rainbow. 

I  think  Mr.  Hiiet  is  mi'.taken;  but  admitting  his  explication,  il,iis  pufple  \voiii4 
only  he  more  difagreeable.     This  ycllowifh  coLur  which  he  means,  is  never  plea, 
fapt  to  the  fight. 
•E  Rubois  color,  jvgrantc  (ieterior.  Plin.  {i[\.  61.  p.  ^jij. 

^   Lniii  li  jinnmaiii  cohrc  fangu'inis  covcrcti.    Plin.  ibid. 

We  obferve  in  general,  that  the  ancients  only  efteemed  dark  colours.  Acc,- 
cteon  give;  the  preference  to  rofes  which  draw  towards  black. 

i   l!i,)d.  1.  17.  V.  360,  &  ■^61.;    y'Kneid.  1.  9.  v.  349. 

k  This  is  the  idea  CaiFiodorus  gives  us  of  it ;  he  defines  purple,  elfciiriias  ru- 
hens,  ?ngrcd<if,i'i^uine,>.  Variar,  1.  i.  eti.  i.  p.  3. 

ihcfe 
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thofe  of  Tyre  excelled  all  others.  I  leave  it  to  be  judged, 
whether  fuch  a  colour  ought  to  produce  a  very  agreeable  efFe£l 
pn  the  eye. 

They  had  yet  a  fourth  fort  of  purple,  very  different  from 
that  I  have  fpoke  of.  The  colour  was  whitiHi '  j  but  as  this 
fpecies  of  dye  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  but  in  ages 
greatly  pofterior  to  thofe  we  are  now  upon,  I  do  not  think  ic 
neceflary  to  fpeak  of  it  *. 

The  ancients  had  fo  great  an  efteem  for  purple  colour,  that 
it  was  fpecially  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Deity.  I  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  that  Mofes  often  ufed 
fluffs  of  this  colour  for  the  works  of  the  tabernacle,  and  for 
the  habits  of  the  high-prieft.  The  Babylonians  gave  purple 
habits  to  their  idols  "*.  It  was  the  fame  with  moft  of  the  other 
people  of  antiquity.  The  Pagans  were  even  perfuaded,  that 
the  purple  dye  had  a  particular  virtue,  and  was  capable  of  ap- 
peafing  the  wrath  of  the  gods  ". 

Purple  was  alfo  the  diftinguifliing  mark  of  the  greateft  dig- 
nities. This  cuftom  was  eftabliflied  from  the  earlieft  times* 
"We  have  feen  that  the  king  of  Phoenicia,  to  whom  tradition 
fays  they  prefented  the  firft  effays  of  this  colour,  had  it  refer- 
ved  for  the  fovereign®.  Among  the  prefents  which  the  Ifrael- 
ites  made  to  Gideon,  the  fcripture  makes  mention  of  purple 
habits  found  among  the  fpoils  of  the  kings  of  Midian  p.  Ho- 
mer gives  us  plainly  to  underftand,  that  it  only  belonged  to 
princes  to  wear  that  colour ''.  We  may  remark  in  reality,  that 
they  never  ufed  it  but  for  this  purpofe ;  a  cuftom  obferved  by 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

I  fliall  finifli  what  I  have  to  fay  of  the  purple,  by  exa- 
mining the  opinion  of  a  moft  able  naturalift  on  the  forts  of 
fluffs  proper  to  receive  this  dye.  He  propofed  his  fentiment 
on  account  of  the  American  purple  which  is  made  at  Pana- 


«  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  (58(5.  D. 

*  Of  this  white  purpk,  fee  La  tradii^.  de  Vitruv.  par  Perrault,  1.  7.  c.  13.  p. 
Z49.  note  3. 

"1  Jerem.  c.  10.  v.  p.;    Earuch,  c.  C.  v.  iz,  &  71. 

n  Diis  advocatur  placandis.  Plin.  1.  9.  ki\.  60.  p.  ix^.',  Cicero,  epifl:.  ad  At- 
tic, i.  2.  epift.  9.  t.  8.  p,  1 1  J. 

0  Art.  X.  chap.  a.  P  Jndg.  c.  8.  v.  i(5.  ^  Jliad..  \.  4.  v.  14.4. 

ma. 
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ma  ^  They  get  it  from  a  fpecies  of  Perfian  conch,  called, 
from  the  place  where  it  is  made,  purple  of  Parimna.  The  co- 
lour which  this  fhell  affords  will  not  take  but  on  cotton,  and 
ofther  fluffs  obtained  from  vegetables.  The  author  of  whom 
I  fpeak,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  fa61:,  adds,  that  there  is 
nothing  but  the  cochineal  unknown  to  the  ancients,  which  can 
ftain  red,  fluffs  made  of  animal  fubftances.  He  concludes 
with  this  obfervation,  that  formerly  purple  ItufFs  could  only  be 
of  cotton '". 

I  do  not  think  I  fay  too  much,  in  afTerting  that  this  fen- 
timent  is  plainly  contradi6led  by  the  unanimous  teflimony  of 
antiquity.  We  fee  by  all  the  authors  who  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of  purple,  that  animal  fubftances,  and  parti* 
cularly  wool,  were  fufceptible  of  this  colour  ^  The  very 
manner  tradition  reports  the  difcovery  of  this  colour,  is  a 
proof  of  what  I  advance.  The  firfl  time  they  are  faid  to 
have  feen  the  effeft  it  had  on  the  mouth  of  a  dog :  it  was 
with  wool  that  the  fliepherd  wiped  the  mouth  of  that  animal 
which  he  thought  bloody.  Hercules  took  that  wool,  and 
carried  it  to  the  King  of  Phoenicia  ".  If  the  American  pur- 
ple will  not  take  but  on  cotton,  it  is  becaufe  the  fifhes  which 
fupply  it,  have  different  properties  from  thofe  purple  fhells 
which  the  ancients  ufed.  We  may  add,  that  probably  they  do 
not  ufe  the  fame  preparations  for  this  dye  as  they  did  for- 
merly. 

The  difcuflion  I  have  juft  been  upon  leads  us  very  naturally 


f  See  les  mem.  de  Trev.  September  1703.  p.  i58p.  Sept.  1704.  p.  17^3. 

f  Mem,  de  M.  de  JufHeii  the  elder,  read  at  the  accademy  of  fcicnccs,  Novem- 
ber 14,  173(3;  taken  from  the  Mercury  of  December  1735.  p.  2834. 

c  See  Exod.  c.  xj.  v.  5.  c.  35.  v.  5,  &  13. ;  Horat.  carm.  I.  x.  pd.  16.  v.  35, 
&c.  Epod.  od.  11.  V.  ai. ;  vElian.  hilL  animal.  1.  16.  c.  i. ;  Ovid.  art.  cmat.  1. 
I.  V.  iji.  1.  3.  V.  J70. ;  Seneca.  Herciil.  Oet.  aift.  t. ;  Cicero  philofophic.  fragn). 
t.  3.   p,  4x4.  ;    Plin.  1.  f>.  feCt.  6z.  p.  5i<5,  &  527. 

This  author  even  Ipeaks  of  living  lliecp,  whicli  they  had  died  purple,  1.  8.  feft. 

74-  P-  477- 

"    PaJxphat.  Achil.  Tatius,  locis  cit. 

If  we  believe  Pliny,  1.  7.  p.  414.  &  Hygin.  fab.  174.  the  art  of  dying  wool  in 
general  was  known  very  late,  fince  they  give  the  honour  of  this  difcovtry  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sardis,  built  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Straho,  1.  ij. 
p.  «)i8. 

But  this  fa£l  advanced  by  thefe  two  authors,  is  denied  by  ail  antiquity. 

to 
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to  inquire  into  the  means  the  ancients  ufed  to  make  their 
dyes  folid  and  lafting.  Wc  fee  that  they  ufed  a  good  deal  of 
fait  in  ihefe  forts  of  operations  ^j  and  they  muft  really  do  it ; 
but  all  forts  of  fait  except  the  cryllal  of  tartar  or  tartar  of 
vitriol,  will  dilTolve  in  water,  or  calcine  in  the  fun^.  We  fee 
alfo  that  the  ancients  on  many  occafions  made  their,  dyes  with 
the  blood  of  animals  ^.  We  know  that  all  dyes  into  which 
they  put  the  blood  of  animals,  without  mixing  mineral  acids, 
evaporate,  change,  and  become  black  with  time.  It  is  only 
by  the  help  of  chymiftry  that  we  can  procure  fuch  fpecies  of 
falts  as  I  ha\'e  now  deferibed,  and  the  acid  minerals,  fo  necef- 
fary  in  dying.  But  chymicai  preparations  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients :  we  are  therefore  led  to  believe,  that  tbev  could 
only  have  very  bad  dyes. 

Yet  we  never  find  the  ancients  complain^  that  the  colour 
of  their  ftufis  was  fubje^l  to  alter  or  change  ^.  They  muft 
then  have  made  up  for  thefe  chymicai  operations  by  par- 
ticular methodsi  They  muft  have  had  fome  preparations, 
fome  fecrets  we  are  ignorant  of.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the 
life  of  Alexander,  that  the  conqueror  found  among  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  purple 
fluffs,  which  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  which  they 
had  been  kept,  preferved  all  their  luftre  and  all  their  primi- 
tive freflmefs,  becaufe,  fays  he,  they  had  been  prepared 
with  honey  b.  A  kind  of  preparation  abfolutely  unknown 
to  us. 

Yv"e  find  in  Herodotus,  that  certain  people  on  the  borders 
of  the  Cafpian  fea,  imprinted  on  their  ftuffs  defigns  either 
of  animals,  or  flowers,  whofe  colour  never  changed,  and 
lafted  as  long  even  as  the  wool  of  which  their  clothes  were 
ihade.  They  ufed  for  this  bufinefs  the  leaves  of  certain 
trees,  which  they  bruifed  and  diluted  in  water  <^.  We  know 
that  the  favages   of  Chili   make^   with  certain  plants,    dyes 


X  $ee  Plin.  1.  9.  fca.  Cx.  5  Plut.  t.  i.  p.  433.  B. 

y   Acud.  des  fcien.  aim.  1740.  H.  p.  60.  ann.  1741.  racm.  p.  41,  70,  &  71. 

ii  See  F.  Culmet,  t.  i.  p.  348. 

a  Vitniv.  1.  7,  c.  13.5;  Lncret.  1.  tf.  v.  1071,  Sec. 

b   Pint.  p.  C86.  D.  "^  J-,.  I.  n.  ^03. 

■^vhich 
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which  will  bear  wafliing  with  foap  many  times  without  lofing 
their  colour  **.  Laftly,  Pliny  defcribes  the  way  which  the  Egyp- 
tians made  painted  linen,  which  deferves  fome  attention.  They 
began,  fays  he,  by  laying  on  certain  drugs  on  white  linen,  and 
then  put  it  into  the  vat  full  of  boiling  dye.  After  having  kft 
it  there  fome  time,  they  drew  it  out  painted  of  divers  colours. 
Pliny  obferves,  that  they  had  only  one  fort  of  liquor  in  the  vat. 
The  different  colours  painted  on  the  cloth,  could  not  be  produ- 
ced but  by  divers  preparations  laid  upon  it.  Thefe  colours 
were  {6  adhefive,  that  it  was  not  poITible  to  change  them,  what- 
ever Wafhings  they  afterwards  gave  to  the  cloth.  Plifiy  even 
adds,  that  thefe  fort  of  fluffs  were  ftrengtheiled  by  it,  and  werf 
better  for  being  dyed  '.  We  may  conclude  from  all  thefe  fatts, 
thatj  in  all  probability,  the  ancients  had  preparations  by  which 
they  fupplied  the  fuccours  we  draw  from  chymiflry,  to  fix  the 
colour  of  our  fluffs.  And  if  the  particulars  of  thefe  operations 
are  at  prefent  unknown,  it  is  becaufe  new  difcoveries  infinitely 
more  fure  and  more  commodious  have  made  thefe  ancient  me- 
thods infenfibly  difappear.  I  have  already  made  this  obferva- 
tion  f . 

There  (hould  remain  one  queflioii  more  to  propofe  with  rela- 
tion to  a  red  colour  different  from  purple,  which  is  fo  often 
mentioned  in  Exodus  s*  Opinions  are  divided  as  well  as  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  word  *,  as  on  that  of  coccus  by  which  the 
Scptuagint  and  the  Vulgate  have  tranflated  it.  Some  think  it 
is  crimfon,  others,  that  it  is  fcarlet.  By  adopting  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  which  I  believe  right, 
it  is  eafy  to  fliew  that  the  colour  called  coccus  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  is  fcarlet,  very  different  from  crimfon.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  materials  proper  for  one  and  the  other  colour, 
ought  to  decide  the  queilion. 


d  Voyage  de  Frczier,  p.  71. 

^  L.  3S  <e<^-  4i'  P-  709.  All  this  preparation  is  defcribed  by  Pliny  in  a  very 
^rnbarraflcd  and  obfciire  manner,  according  to  the  cunom  of  this  author.  I  have 
ctideavouied  to  make  it  as  clear  as  poiTible,  but  I  would  not  warrant  the  ejiadtncls, 
and  Icfs  ftill  the  reality  of  it. 

f  B.  X.  c.  1.  art.  i.  g  C.  15.  v.  4.  •  »JV  njiVxi     Telaat-Schenu 

Vol.  II.  O  Crimfon, 
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Crimfon,  properly  fo  called,  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  is  made 
■with  cochineal,  an  ingredient  abfolutely  unknown  to  antiquity. 
Scarlet  is  of  a  lively  and  bright  red.  To  make  this  dye,  they 
ufe  a  fort  of  little  reddifh  grains,  which  they  gather  from  a  fort 
of  French  or  holm  oak,  a  dwarf-tree  common  in  Palefline,  in 
the  ifle  of  Crete,  and  in  many  other  countries  ^.  They  find  on 
the  leaves  and  on  the  bark  of  this  fhrub,  little  nuts  or  bladders 
about  the  fize  of  a  juniper-berry.  Thefe  excrefcences  are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  eating  of  little  worms  '.  The  Arabians  have  gi- 
ven them  the  name  oi  kermes ;  we  call  them  the  fear  let -grain* 
or  vermilion  •',  becaufe  they  ufe  it  to  make  the  mofl  beauti- 
ful and  lively  red.  Let  us  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  que- 
ftion  in  hand. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  ancients  had  a  red  colour  much  efteem- 
€d,  called  coccus^  which  they  diftinguifhed  from  purple  '.  The 
coccus  differed  from  the  purple,  as  well  by  its  preparation,  as 
by  its  fhade  and  the  efFc6l  of  the  colour.  Purple,  as  we  have 
feen,  was  of  a  deep  red  approaching  to  coagulated  blood,  and 
was  dyed  with  the  liquor  of  certain  fhell-fifhes.  The  coccus^  on 
the  contrary,  was  of  a  gay  red,  lively,  bright,  approaching  to 
the  colour  of  fire  "'.  This  dye  was  made  with  a  fort  of  little 
grains,  which  they  gathered  on  the  holm  oak  ".  The  ancients 
even  called  thefe  grains,  which  at  prefent  we  czW /carlet  graiuy 
fruits  of  the  holm-oak  °.  Neither  were  they  ignorant,  chat 
thefe  pretended  fruits  inclofed  worms  p.     After  this  expofition. 


h  Voyage  de  la  Terre-Sainte  du  P.  Roger,  recollet.  1.  i.e.  i.;  Voyage  de 
IMoncoflys,  part  i.  p.  179.',  Bellon,  obfcrvat.  1.  i.  c.  17.  1.  i.  c.  88.  j  Acad,  des 
ickn.  ann.  17  14.  mem.  p.  435-  ann.   1741.  mem.  p.  50. 

i  Acad,  des  fcien.  ann.  1714.  mem.  p.  13.  ^  Ibid. 

1  Exod.  c.  is.  V.  4.;  Plin.  \.  9.  fcft.  65.  p.  ciB.;  Quintil.  inftit.  orat.  1.  r. 
r.  1.  At  Rome  fcarlet  was  allowed  to  every  body,  but  the  purple  was  reffckved 
lor  the  higheft  dignities, 

m   Plin.  1.  9.  fcft.  65.  p.  jx8.  1.  11.  feft.  az.  p.  140. 

n  TheophraO.  hiflor.  plant.  1.  3.  c.  16.;  Plin.  1.  16.  feft.  iz.  p.  6.;  Dlofco- 
Tid.  I.  4.  c.  48.;  Pauf.  1.  10.  c.  36. 

o  n^/v8  Kxg^Trov.  Pint,  in  Thef.  p.  7. ;  Plin.  1.  16.  feft.  1*.  p.  6.  calls  thefe 
little  grains  cnfnttia,  from  the  Greek  x.oc-x.vXMiv,  which  fignifics  to  cut  little  ex- 
crefcences; betaiiie  in  eltc£t  they  cut  and  fcrape  thefe  fmall  grains  oft' the  bark  and 
the  leaves  of  the  holm-oak. 

P  Coccum  ilicis  celerrims  in  vermhtilum  fe  mirtans,  fsy.s  Pliny,  1.   14.  fe€t.  4. 

it 
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it  clearly  appears,  that  the  colour  named  coccus  by  the  ancients 
was  our  fcarlet  *.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  having  tranfla- 
ted  by  that  word  the  Hebrew  term  ufed  by  Mofes  to  defjgn  a 
red  colour,  other  than  purple,  it  follows,  that  they  believed  he 
meant  the  fcarlet.  But  independently  of  the  authority  and  con- 
lideration  which  thefe  interpreters  deferve,  the  etymology  of  the 
terms  of  the  original  text  proves  the  truth  of  the  fentiment  which 
I  propofe.  We  fee  there  plainly  intended  a  dye  made  with 
worms  '^. 

But  I  do  not  think,  that  this  colour  was  as  brilliant  as  that 
which  we  now  call  fine  fcarlet.  I  even  doubt  Avhether  the  an- 
cients could  approach  towards  it.  Let  us  not  forget,  that,  be- 
fore chymical  difcoveries,  the  art  of  dying  muft  have  been  very 
imperfe£t  ^  Without  the  preparations  which  chymiftry  affords, 
we  could  not  dye  fluffs  fine  fcarlet.  This  is  the  moll  bright 
and  beautiful  colour  in  dying ;  but  one  of  the  moll:  difficult  tp 
bring  to  its  point  of  perfeftion  *". 

ARTICLE     II. 

Qf  the  Variety  and  Richnefs  of  Stuffs. 

"TTTE  have  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  the  inven- 
tion of  embroidering  fluffs,  and  varying  the  tiffue  with 
different  colours,  was  very  ancient.  It  was  not  poffible,  for  wan^ 
of  monuments  at  that  time,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  two  arts.  The  ages  we  are  now  treating  of,  give 
us  a  better  opportunity  of  judging.  We  here  fee  great  mag' 
nificence  and  great  tafle  in  drefs.     To  read  fome  chapters  in 


•  This  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  Mathiolus  on  Diofcorides. 

1   Exod.  c.  39.  V.  1.  &  28.     See  le  P.  Cilmel,  t.  ».  p.  350,  &  351. 

At  prefent  they  make  very  little  life  of  coccus  or  kcmics  in  dying.  The  cochi- 
neal, far  fuperior  to  all  drugs  heretofore  ufed  to  dye  red,  has  made  them  leave  it 
Oif.     /lead.  dcijViCn.  a/in.  I74r.  ?iicm.  p.  6g. 

<■  See  Senac,  noveau  cours  de  Chyniie,  pref.  p.  70. 

Pliny  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  colour  of  ftufTs  formerly  dyed  fcarlet  was 
r)f>t  fufficiently  durable  nor  adhcfive,  1.  ii.  fe£l.  5.  p.  i66.  See  alfo  the  remirk-s 
of  P.  Hardouin,  note  5. 

f  iV<^ad.  des  icien.  apn.  1741.  mem.  p.  56. 


O    Z  ^  Exodus, 
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Exodus,  is  fufEcient  to  convince  us  of  this.  What  mod  deferves 
our  attention,  is  the  manner  they  could  then  employ  the  co- 
lours in  the  making  of  fluffs.  It  is  certain,  that  they  were  not 
one  and  the  fame  colour.  Scripture  fpeaks  of  works  where  there 
were  many  colours ^  But  in  what  did  they  diftrjhute  them? 
■were  thefe  fluffs  flriped  or  (haded  ?  The  firfl  of  thefe  operations 
does  not  require  much  art;  the  other  requires  much  more  fkill 
and  ability.  Yet  it  is  v^ry  probable,  that  they  then  kn^w  the 
fecret  of  fhading  fluffs.  Mofes  fpeaks  of  works  in  embroidery 
■jvith  a  tiffue  of  different  colours  v/ith  an  agreeable  variety ". 
The  exprelfion  agreeable  variety^  which  he  ufes  to  diftin- 
guifh  thefe  forts  of  fluffs,  leads  us  to  think,  that  the  colours 
were  not  uniform,  but  that  they  had  obferved  a  gradation.  But 
what  completes  the  confirmation  of  this  fentiment,  is  the  forcp 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ^  ufed  to  defign  embroidered  fluffs.  To 
a  tittle,  this  word  flgnifies  works  of  embroidered  feqthers  y. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  Hebrews  then  made  ufe  of  the 
feathers  of  birds.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  things  ufed  fpr  the  ornament  of  the  tabernacle,  and  for  the 
dreffes  of  the  high-priefl.  The  relation  between  the  feathers  of 
birds  and  the  effeft  of  embroideries,  exprcffed  by  the  term  of 
the  original  text,  appears  to  me  to  fhew  an  imitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  colours  are  graduated  in  the  plumage  q|" 
tirds,  and  confequently  of  fhaded  fluffs. 

It  was  not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  that  the  art  of  \vorking 
embroidery  was  then  in  ufe.  This  art  was  equally  known  tp 
many  other  people  of  Afia.  Homer,  defcribing  the  occupations 
of  Helen  at  Troy,  fays,  that  th^s  princefs  worked  a  wonderful 
piece  of  embroidery.  She  there  reprefented  the  bloody  fights 
fought  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  ^.  He  fpeaks  alfq 
of  another  work  of  the  fame  kind,  to  which  Andromache  ap- 
plied herfclf  when  flie  heard  of  the  death  of  He6lor.  The  fub- 
je£l  of  it  was  niany  forts  of  flowers  *.     before  the  war  o(  Troy, 


*:  Exod.  c.  %6.  v.  t,  &  ji.  c.  35.  v.  x.  u  Exod.  c.  id  v.  i,  Sc  31. 

^  ntrpl,  Knkamah,  v.  36. 

y  tzekiel,  c.  17.  v.  3.  fpcaki.ig  of  the  wings  of  the  great  eagle,  ufcs  the  word 
.flakamnh. 
i  Iliad.  1.  3.  y.  1*5,  »  Jbid.  I.  11.  v.  44c,  <i^c. 

the 
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the  women  of  Sidon  were  famous  for  their  address  and  dexterity 
in  working  embroidery,  and  fluffs  of  different  colours  ^. 

At  that  time,  they  alfo  knew  the  fecret  of  putting  gold  into 
the  tifTue  of  fluffs  and  in  embroideries.  The  fcripture  obferves, 
that  thev  ufed  much  gold  in  the  habits  of  the  high-priefl,  and 
in  the  vails  defigned  for  the  tabernacle  '=.  How  did  they  then 
prepare  that  metal  for  the  making  of  fluffs  ?  was  it,  as  at  pre-? 
lent,  drawn  into  wire,  beaten,  wound,  and  wrapt  round  other 
threads?  or  was  it  merely  gold  hammered  into  very  thin  leaves, 
afterwards  cut  with  a  chifel  into  little  plates,  or  long  and  fmall 
fhreds,  which  they  put  into  the  texture  of  their  fluffs?  Mofe? 
fays,  "  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut 
*'  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and 
«  in  the  fcarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen  <*."  The  fenfe  of  thefe 
expreflions  does  not  appear  to  me  fufficiently  determinate,  ab- 
folutely  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  methods  which 
I  have  fliewn.  I  even  think,  that  the  pafTage  in  queftion  gives 
us  no  idea  of  gold  wire  drawn  as  at  prefent  with  a  drawing- 
iron.  The  niofl  natural  interpretation  is,  to  fay,  that  they 
twifled  the  plates  of  gold  about  feme  of  the  different  fluffs  of 
which  the  ephod  and  the  vails  of  the  tabernacle  mull  have  beert 
compofed.  They  made,  by  this  means,  a  fort  of  gold  thread 
refembling  ours,  except  that  the  bafisof  this  thread  was  of  pure 
gold  cut  in  fhreds,  >yhereas_Qurs  is  only  filver  gilt  drawn  by  the 
drawing-iron. 

We  might  perhaps  raife  a  difHculty,  and  fay,  that  the  fluffs 
in  queflion  were  made  only  of  pure  plates  of  gold  interwoven  : 
there  is  mention  made  of  fuch  habits  in  Pliny  ^.  We  alfo 
know,  that  they  fometimes  adorned  the  images  of  the  gods  in 
dreill-s  of  this  fort  f.  But  the  text  of  Mofes  is  abfolutely  repug> 
nant  to  this  notion :  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  gold  was  reduced 
into  very  thin  plates,  that  it  might  be  wound  and  twilled  to  put 


i>  Iliad,  1.  r..  V.  1S9,  6-f.  ^ 

<^   Kxod.  c.  iS.  V.  d.  c.  39.  V.  3.  d  Ibid.  c.  35.  v.  3, 

*  L    33.  fcft.  19.  p.  616. 

f  Ari'.  dc  curd  rei  famil.  1.  z.  t.  i.  p.  yii.;  JEVun.  var.  hil.  I.  i,  c.  ic. ; 
Cicero,  de  nat  dcvr.  1.  3.  n.  34.  j  Vjlcr.  Max.  !.  i.  c.  i.  kct.  3.  externa.;  Paiif. 
>.  J.  f.  111. 
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it  into  the  tifliie  of  the  other  threads  of  divers  colours.     This 
detail  removes  all  the  difficulty. 

The  art  of  putting  gold  into  the  tiffue  of  fluffs,  mufl  have 
been  known  in  many  countries  in  the  ages  vsre  are  now  examin- 
ing.    Homer  fpeaks  of  the  girdle  of  Calypfo,  and  of  that  of 
Circe  s.     We  might  likewife  believe,  that  this  poet  mentions  fil- 
ver  fluffs ''.     But  all  interpreters  agree  to  underftandthe  expref- 
fions  which  Homer  ufes  in  this  pafTage,  of  white  habits  >.     The 
ancients   did  not  ufe  to  put  filver  into  their  fluffs  ^.     "We  find 
in  reality,  fmce  Mofes  and  Homer,  an  uninterrupted  tradition  in 
antiquity  about  gold  fluffs,  whereas  we  find  nothing  like  it  as  to 
filver  ones.  We  cannot  bring  one  fmgle  pafTage,  that  is  clear  and 
precife,  of  any  ancient  author,  where  mention  is  made  of  filver 
xvire.     Pliny,  who  hasexprefsly  fpoken  of  gold  v/ire,  would  he 
have  forgot  or  negle6led  to  remark  that  they  did  the  fame  work 
in  filver  ?    His  fubje£l,  his  ends,  his  method,  all  required  that  he' 
ihould  fpeak  of  it,  if  that  art  had  been  known  in  his  time.     The 
fame  author,  in  a  particular  chapter,    treats  at  large  of  the  ufe 
they  made  of  filver  for  divers  ornaments*.     Yet,  in  all  the  enu- 
meration he  gives  of  the  many  ufes  to  which  they  put  this  me- 
tal, there  is  not  one  word  of  filver  wire. 

I  fhall  finifh  what  I  have  at  prefent  to  fay  on  the  habits  of  the 
ancients,  by  an  obfervation  I  think  very  important.  We  per- 
ceive a  very  fenfible  difference  between  the  fluffs  the  ancients 
ufed,  and  thofe  we  ufe  at  prefent.  All  the  dreffes  anciently 
might  be  wafhed  and  bleached  daily  ^.  The  greatefl  part  of 
ours  would  be  fpoiled  by  fuch  an  operation.  I  only  jufl  men. 
tioned  this.  The  fear  of  falling  into  details,  which,  in  the  end, 
might  become  tirefonje,  hji^ders  me  from  farther  inquiring  into 
them. 


g  OdyfT.  1.  s.  V.  x-^i.  1.  lo,  V.  J43,  &€.  ''  Ibid.  1.  s.  V.  ^%o.  1.  lo.  v.  ij, 

5c  14.  '   See  Hefycliius,  yoce.' A^/vgioio. 

k  See  Vopifc.  in  Aurelian.  p.  114,  ire.  and  the  notes  of  Saumaife,  p.  394. 

•  L   33.  c.  II. 

m  See  Iliad,  1.  J4.  v.  154,  &:  ^SS-\  Odyfi;  I.  6.  v.  91,  &  9'-\  Herod.  1.  ;. 
p.  37. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

Of  the  Dlfcovery  and  Employment  of  precious  Stones. 

TT  is  faid  in  fcripture,  that  the  ephod  and  the  breaft-plate  of 
judgment  of  the  high-prieft,  were  ornamented  with  many 
precious  ilones;  the  aflbrtment  appeared  various  and  complete 
enough.  Thefe  ftones  were  mounted  in  gold,  and  difpofed  with 
order  and  fymmetry.  Mofes  farther  fays,  that  he  had  engraved 
on  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  ".  All  thefe  fad:s  are 
fufficiently  important  to  merit  a  particular  regard. 

We  do  not  find  any  mention  made  in  ancient  hiftory  of  the 
ufe  of  precious  ftones,  before  Mofes.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that 
one  ought  to  look  upon  him  as  the  inventor  and  author  of  that 
ornament.  That  knowledge  muft  have  preceded  the  time  of 
this  legiflator;  and  it  appears  to  me  very  probable,  that,  in  this 
particular,  he  only  conformed  to  a  cuflom  already  received. 
This  conjedlure  is  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  the  book  of 
Job,  a  work,  I  believe,  prior  to  Mofes  °.  Many  fpecies  of  pre- 
cious ftones  are  fpoken  of  there  p.  Job  could  not  have  entered 
into  this  detail,  if  jewels  had  not  been  well  known  in  his  time. 
Talfo  think  we  have  a  glimpfe  of  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
knowledge,  in  the  defcription  Mofes  gives  of  the  terreftrial  pa- 
radife.  He  fays,  that  one  of  the  branches  of  the  rivers  which 
ran  from  that  place  of  delights,  watered  the  land  of  Havilah  :  it 
is  there,  adds  he,  that  we  find  precious  ftones  ''.  Mofes,  I 
think,  would  not  have  indicated  this  circumftance  in  fo  fimple 
a  manner,  if  the  fad  had  not  been  well  known  before  the  time 
in  which  he  writ. 

It  is  very  probable,  in  reality,  that  the  firft  men  fhould  have 
known  very  early  coloured  precious  ftones.  We  may  eafily 
imagine  in  what  manner  they  ftiould  have  come  to  this  difc®- 


n  Exod.  chap.  z8.  o  gee  our  difTcrtation. 

P  Chap.  i3.  vev.  6.  ire.  1  Gen.  c.  i.  v.  xs. 
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very.     The  fame  caufes  which  originally  difcovered  metalSj  1 
mean,  the  throwing  up  of  the  earth,  and  the  ravage  of  great 
watersj  might  have  given  the  knowledge  of  precious  ftoiies. 
We  find  thefe  rich  productions  in  the  mines  where  metals  aire 
formed  ^i  in  rivers  f,    and  even  at  the   furface  of  the   earth  V 
where  torrents  often  leave  them.   Although  the  colour  of  rough 
precious  ftones  is  neither  very  lively  nor  brilliant,  yet  they  ard 
fufficiently  fo  to  be  remarked,  and  for  the  fight  of  them  to  ex- 
cite our  attention  ;  yet  they  might  have  neglected  them  at  firfl^ 
and  to  the  time  they  foiiiid  the  art  of  polifliing  them.     It  is  to 
this  operation,  that  fine  ftones  owe  that  brilliancy  and  livelinefs 
which  has  made  them  always  fo  much  fought  after.     Chance,  it 
is  certain^  mull  have  had  a  great  fhare  in  this  difcovery.     A- 
mong  the  number  of  rough  ftones  which  happened  to  be  feeh  by 
the  firft  men,  they  muft  have  found  fome  naturally  broke.  The 
luftre  and  livelinefs  with  which  they  had  feen  thefe  breaks  fti in e, 
muft  have  given  the  firft  notion  of  polifliing.     They  tried  to 
imitate  the  operation  of  nature,  in  taking  from  the  ftones  that 
bed,  that  dark  (liell,  with  which  they  are  commonly  covered. 
We  can  only  form  conjeftures  of  the:  way  they  could  have  at- 
tained this.     They  muft  firft  have  overcome  the  obftacle  which 
they  muft  have  met  with  in  the  extretrie  hardnefs  of  moft  of 
thofe  ftones.     Yet  chance  muft  have  afiifted  the  firft  men  on 
this  occafion.     Almoft  all  true  ftones  muft  be  poliflied  with 
their  own  povi'der.     Some  perfon  muft  have  thought  of  rub- 
bing two  oriental  ftones  againft  each  other,  and  has  fucceeded, 
by  this  means,  to  give  them  a  fort  of  polifli.     The  cutting  of 
the  diamond  owed  its  origin  to  a  ftroke  of  chance. 


r  Theophraft,  de  lapid.  pi  395.  >  Pl'n.  1.  37.  fc£t.  15,  &  31,  itrc;  Solin.  c 
15.  p.  26.  D. ;   Jfidor.  orig.  1.  16.  c.  7-  i  Aloiizo  Barba.  t.  x.  p.  8,  &  314. 

f  Theophraft.  de  lapid.  p.  39<5  ;  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  156.  ;  Plin.  1.  37.  fedt.  17,  & 
13.  p.  778.;  Solin.  c.  IS-  p.  i<5.  D.;  Ilidor,  origin.  1.  16.  c.  8.;  Anc.  relat  de« 
Indes,  p.  113. ;  Colonne,  liift.  nat.  t.  t.  p.  361. 

c  Plin.  1.  37.  fedt.  7<S. ;  Ifidor.  1.  16.  c.  8.  j  Alonzo  Barba,  t.  a  p.  71.;  Hel- 
lot  olela  fontc  des  mines,  p.  ix,  14,  2  J,  4°.  SS-i  Hift.  gen.  des  voyag.  t.  8.  p. 
J49. ;  Rec.  dts  voyag.  an  Nord,  t.  10.  p.  6$. ;  La  Condamine,  voyage  a  Tequa- 
ti-ur,  p.  81,  i'f  8x. ;  Colonne  hiftj  nat.  t.  a.  p.  3<Ji.;  Voyage  de  1).  Ant,  d'Ul- 
loa,  t.  I.  p.  3P}. ;  Acad,  des  fcicn.  ann.  17 18.  M.  p.  85. 
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Lewis  ae  B'efqttcn,  a  lia'tive  of  BrugeSj  is  faicl  to  have  been 
the  finl  who  put  this  in  practice ;  it  is  not  yet  three  hundred 
years  fince".  He  was  a  3'oung  man-,  who  had  juft  left  fchooli 
and  being  born  of  a  noble  family,  was  in  no  refpctSl  brought 
up  as  a  lapidary.  He  had  found  out,  that  two  diamonds  cut 
tach  other,  if  they  were  rubbed  a  little  flrongly  againfi:  eacH 
trthier ':  '  this  was  fufficient  to  raife,  in  an  indufLrious  perfon, 
and  one  capable  of  meditation,  very  extenfive  ideas.  He  took 
two  diamonds,  fixed  them  on  cementj  he  grated  them  againft 
feach  other,  and  carefully  colle£led  the  powder  which  came 
from  them.  Afterwards,  by  the  afliflance  of  certain  iron 
wheels  which  he  invented-,  he  came,  by  means  bf  this  powder^ 
to  polifli  diamonds  perfectly,  and  to  cut  them  in  what  manner 
he  thought  proper  ^. 

I  think  we  may  very  well  apply  this  example  to  the  origin 
'of  the  art  of  polifiiing  precious  (lories.  Yet  I  doubt,  that  in 
the  firfl  tinies.  Or  even  in  the  ages  we  are  now  engaged  inj 
"vvhether  they  knew  the  methods  we  ufe  at  prefent  to  give  to 
flones  that  beautiful  poHlh,  arid  thofe  agreeable  forms  Avhich 
taufe  their  principal  merit.  The  proceedings  of  the  firil 
lapidaries  could  only  be  very  imperfect.^  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  judge  very  favourably  of  their  knowledge,  nor  even  of 
that  which,  in  general,  antiquity  might  have  in  this  part  of 
the  arts. 

But  how  imperfeft  fbever  the  ancient  methods  may  have 
beertj  it  is  certain,  that,  at  the  tiriie  of  Mofes,  the  art  of  po- 
lifliing  precious  flones  was  known.  They  alfo  knew  how  to 
fet  them  :  a  work  very  delicate;  But  what  appears  to  me 
moft  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  thty  then  knew  the  aft  of  en- 
graving them.  The  ephod  of  Aaron  was  adorned  with  two 
onyxes  fet  in  gold.  They  had  engraved  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  that  is  to  fay,  he  had  fix  names  engraved  on 
each  Hone  >'.     The  breafl-plate  of  judgrhent  fiione  with  the 

"   In  147C.  Mervcill.  des  Indes  Orient,  par  de  Eerdiien.  p.  15. 
X   tbid. 

y  Exod.  c.  i8.  V.  9,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  implies,  c/i  ivirk  of  an  engraver 
if  f.nc  Jlones,  and  engraving  of  feals. 
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luflre  of  twelve  precious  ftones  of  different  colours,  and  on 
each  was  read  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  ^.  If 
we  have  ever  fo  little  experience  in  the  arts,  we  know,  that  to 
engrave  fine  ftones  requires  fkill,  precifion,  and  knowledge. 
We  muft  have  many  fine  and  delicate  tools,  a  great  fteadinefs 
of  hand,  and  pra£lice.  I  agree,  that^  for  the  finenefs  of  exe- 
cution, we  ought  not  to  compare  the  engraving  of  fome  names 
to  the  labour  and  dexterity  required  in  the  figures  of  men  or 
animals,  or  fubje£ls  of  compofition.  But  as  to  the  eflence 
of  the  art,  the  procefs  is  always  the  fame,  and  only  differs  in 
the  degrees  of  perfection.  We  ought  to  be  furprifed  to  fee, 
in  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  without  doubt  before,  that  they 
■were  able  to  execute  fuch  works.  I  look  upon  engraving 
on  fine  ftones  as  the  moft  remarkable  evidence  of  the  rapid 
prcgrefs  of  the  arts  in  fome  countries.  This  work  fuppofes 
a  number  of  difcoveries,  much  knowledge,  and  much  expe* 
rience  *. 

As  to  the  fpecies  of  precious  ftones  which  adorned  the  ha- 
bits of  the  high-prieft,  we  can  only  fpeak  of  them  in  a  very 
uncertain  manner.  Interpreters  do  not  agree  in  the  fignifica- 
tton  of  the  Hebrew  terms;  and  we  muft  allow,  that  it  is  al- 
moft  impoffible,  for  want  of  monuments  and  points  of  com- 
parifon,  to  be  able  to  afcertain  It :  we  only  know,  that  Mofes 
meant  an  aftbrtment  of  coloured  precious  ftones ;  I  fay  of  co- 
loured, becaufe  I  do  not  think  one  ought  to  put  the  diamond 
among  the  precious  ftones  they  knew  at  that  time.  Many 
other  reafons  authorife  this  doubt.  I  could  immediately  avail 
myfelf  of  the  opinions  of  interpreters  and  commentators,  the 
greateft  part  of  whom  do  not  admit  of  the  diamond.  I  could 
likewife  fliew,  that  thofe  who  have  thought  proper  to  compre- 
hend this  ftone  among  thofe  of  the  breaft-plate,  are  not  fup- 
ported  by  any  certain  etymology.  But  without  troubling  our- 
felves  with  all  thefe  difculhons,  I  think  we  may  find  f?.£ls  enow 


^   Exod.  c.  z%.  V.  17. 

*  It  mult  be  agreed,  that  the  ancient  Peruvians,  whofe  monarchy  Itad  not  Aib- 
fillcd  above  350  years,  iindcrHood  pcrftftly  well  the  v^orking  of  precious  nones, 
Hifl.  gen.  des  voy-iges,  t,  13.  p.  578,  Sc  sto- 
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in  antiquity,  to  make  us  doubt  of  diamonds  being  in  ufe  at  the 
time  of  Mofes. 

We  fee  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  this  precious  flone 
in  the  writings  of  the  mofl  ancient  authors  of  antiquitv. 
Homer,  Hefiod,  Herodotus,  who  had  occafion  to  defcribe 
fo  many  different  forts  of  ornaments,  never  mention  the  dia- 
mond *.  We  muft  defcend  almofl  to  the  ages  juft  preceding 
the  Chriflian  aera,  to  find  any  writer  who  has  made  mention 
of  them.  Pliny,  who  appears  to  have  made  great  refearches 
about  precious  (tones,  owns  that  the  diamond  was  a  long  time 
unknown  ^.  And  it  mufl  have  been  fo  in  reality.  Many 
ages  muft  have  pafled  away  before  they  knew  the  value  of 
that  ftone,  and  many  more  before  they  knew  to  fet  a  price 
upon  it. 

The  diamond  is  of  no  value  but  as  it  fliines,  and  it  could 
not  fliine  till  it  was  cut.  Lucky  chances,  one  may  fay,  may 
have  ofFered  early  fome  of  thefe  ftones  naturally  poliflied» 
Thefe  natural  diamonds  may  have  put  the  firft  men  in  the 
way  of  knowing  thofe  that  were  rough,  and  may  have  given 
hints  to  cut  them.  It  is  true,  we  fometimes  meet  with  dia- 
monds, where  the  cutting  feems  to  be  fliewn  ;  having  long 
rolled  in  the  bed  of  rapid  rivers,  they  are  found  naturally  po- 
lifhed,  and  appear  tranfparent ;  fome  are  even  cut  in  facets  or 
tables  ^.  They  call  thefe  forts  of  diamonds  rude  plains ;  and 
when  their  figure  is  pyramidal,  they  call  them  natural  pomts' . 
But  thefe  happy  conjunctures,  befides  that  they  were  very  rare, 
could  not  have  been  of  much  ufe  to  the  firft  men  for  the 
knowledge  of  diamonds.  There  is  no  fort  of  relation,  nor 
any  refemblance  between  thefe  forts  of  ftones  when  they  are 
rough  and  when  they  are  cut.  It  is  not  with  diamonds  as 
with  coloured  ftones.     Thefe,  though  rough,   have  a  colour. 


•  It  is  proved,  that  the  terms  dtctuxg,  and  tttxicuvrivcg,  which  we  find 
fometimes  in  the  writings  of  Homer  jnd  Hefiod,  have  no  relation  to  the  dia- 
mond. 

"  L.  37.  fe(fl    i;.  b   Leibnitz  Protog.  p.  23.  edit,  in  4to,   1748. 

^  Bjctius  de  Boot.  gem.  &  lapid.  hil>.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  m. ;  Tavernicr,  t.  1. 1.  1. 
c.  16.  p.  177.  c.  17,  283.;  Alonzo  Barlia,  t.  2.  p.  191.;  Dc  Laer.  de  gem.  &  la- 
pid. 1.  I.  c.  I,  p.  314.;  Mariette,  traite  des  pierres  gravt'es,  t.  i.  p.  tsS- 
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which  at  ail  times  mufl  have  made  them  be  remarked,  and; 
give  an  idea  to  polifh  them-,  whereas  diamonds,  before  they, 
are  cut,  lliow  nothing  like  it,  and  indicate  noticing  of  what 
they  are  in  the  infide.  They  look  like  a  grain  of  fait,  a  cgm- 
mon  flint  of  greyivh  white,  dirty  and  dull.  The  firft  men  of- 
Confequ^nce  could  not  have  paid  any  attention  to  them.  This,^, 
we  know,  has  happened  to  the  diamonds  of  Brazil.  They  were 
a  longtime  negle£led,  and  confounded  with  flints  and  gr^-. 
yels  =1.  It  i?  not  above  thirty  years,  or  thereabouts,  that  they, 
bqgap  to  knov/  their  value  *=. 

Vfe  fhouid  not  then  he,  furprifed  to  fee,  that  in  antiquity, 
fine  qolgured  Ilones  were  fo  common,  while  diamonds  were 
fp  rare.     They  mufl  have  been  a  long  time  unknown.     It 
required  fome  ages  to  learn  men,  that  thefe  forts  of  flints,^ 
which  they  had  fo  long  neglcded,  were  the  inofl  bright  and 
the  richefl  produ^ion   of   nature.      They  could   not  be  in?, 
fbruff^ed  before  they  had  difcovered  the  art  pf  cutting  them  jj 
a  very  late  difcovery,  fince  it  \^  not  yet  of  300,  years,  Hand- 
ing f.     Before  that  time  they  could  not  have  feen  apy  dia- 
raonds  but,  rough  polijhed^  or  natural  paints.     "W^e  fee  thefe- 
i^3rtS:  of  ftones  in  the  defcription  which  Pliny,  Solirius,  and, 
Itidorus,    give  of  the   diamond.     They   defcribe  it  generally 
very  fmall^,    with    fix^  angles   or   faces'',    and    tranfparent ',, 
"^ft  approaching    to    a  black  \    and  without  much  water  or 
vivacity.      Ifidorus    even    defines   the    diamond,    an    Indian^ 
ilonc    fmall    and    little    agreeable  '.      All    thefe    chara£lers^ 
agree  very   well   with   the   natuvfil  joints,.      Thefe   forts   of 
•Jlonc.5    are    commonly    very    fmall.      We   fqmetimes    mee^ 
with  fome,  which  by. a  fport  of  nature  are  cut  with  fix  faces^. 


*I  AAfpn's  voyage,  p.  44. 

^'  Ibid.;    Merctue  de  jfrance,    Janvier  1730.  p.  114.  Fev.  i73x.  p.  344,  & 
34J.;  Mariette,  loco  at.  p.  i(5i. 

i   l-y  Lewis  de  Cerqiien  in  1476.     See  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

s  'Plin.  1.  37.  feft.  15. ;    Solin.  c.  51.  p.  ig.  C.  5    Ifidor.  orig.  1.  16.  c.  13. ; 
ilarbod.  !.  de  lapid.  pret-  c.  i. 

''  riin.  Solin.  loi'n  cit.  i  Plin.  Solin.  Ifidor.  ibid. 

><  Hroic  itajnlgentem  cryfiaHtna  redd'it  or'1%0. 

Vt  ferrvgtnd  non  dcfmat  ejj'c  coloris.     Marbod.  loco  cit. 

1  Adamas,    Ikdlcus  hfiSy  parvus,    &  indecorus,  fcrru^hieian  habem  color m,, 
Joco  cit. 
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in  a  pretty  regular  manner  ™.  But  thefe  diamomls  have  little 
that  is  agreeable  in  them.  The  polifhing  is  coarfe,  the  form, 
irreo-ular,  without  water  and  without  vivacity:  we  cannot  com- 
pare  them  to  any  thing  better  than  a  piece  of  burniflied  (teel ".. 
To  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  thefe  facls,  we  need  only  to  caft 
our  eyes  on  any  of  the  ancient  trinkets  adorned  with  diamonds. 
They  preferye  in  the  treafury  of  St.  Denis  a,  clafp  of  the 
mantle  which  our  lyings  ufed  to  put  on  the  day  of  their  coro- 
nation. This  piece  is  very  ancient  *.  We  there  fee  four  ?ia- 
iural  points.  There  is  l.ikewife  in  the  fame  treafury  a  relift, 
almoft  as  ancient  f  as  the  clafp  I  have  fpoken  of,  and  adorned 
\Yith  eight  natural  points.  All.  thefe  flones  are  very  fmall, 
black,  and  no  way  agreeable  to  the  eye.  There  is  only  one 
on  the  relic  of  St.  Thomas  a  little  brighter  than  the  others, 
and  has  a  little  more  water.  It  is  plain  that  Pliny  means  tliis 
fort  of  flones,  ^vhen  he  fays,  that  the  diamond  was  like  cry- 
^al°. 

All  imperfe£l  as  thefe  forts  of  diamonds  are,  they  are 
very  rare,  and  are  not  often  met  with.  AVherefore,  they 
looked  upon  them  formerly  as  the  moft  valuable  produ(Sllca 
of  nature.  Pliny  remarks,  that  for  many  ages  none  but  the 
moft  powerful  monarchs  were  able  to  have  them  p.  They 
fufpecled  Agrippa,  the  laft  king  of  the  Jews,  of  having  an 
inceftuous  commerce  with  his  filler  Berenice.  The  diamond, 
of  which  he  made  a  prefent  to  that  princefs,  almoft  confirm- 
ed their  fufpicions  '"* ;  fo  high  an  idea  had  they  of  this  ftone, 
then  looked  upon  as  ineftimable.  All  thefe  confiderations, 
joined  to  the  filence  with  refpe6l  to  diamonds,  of  the  moft 
ancient  writers  of  antiquity,  make  me  doubt  whether  this 
precious  ftone  was  of  the  number  of  thofe  ufed  by  Mofcs 
to  adorn  the  ephod  and  breaft-plate  of  the  high-prieft.     Let 


>"  Bibl.  choir,  t.  z.  p.  16;. ;  De  Laet,  de  gemm.  &  lapld.  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  314, 

"  See  merveill.  des  Indes,  p.  13. 

*  They  think  it  was  about  the  time  of  St.  Lewis. 

f  It  was  piven  by  John  Duke  of  Berry,  fon  of  king  John. 

f  I>.  37.  fca.  15-  p.  373- 

P  Diu  mn  ?iijiregibu5,  &  lis  admodum  pauch  cognitui.  \.  37.  fcfl.  ij.  hil, 

«  Juvenal,  I'at.  6.  v.  155,  &c. 

US 
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us  add  to  this  the  extreme  difficulty  of  engraving  the  dia- 
mond. 

They  will  object  to  me,  without  doubt,  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  engraved  on  the  Hones  of  the  ephod  and  breaft- 
plate.  It  is  with  powder  of  diamond  that  they  commonly 
execute  this  fort  of  work.  We  may  then  infer,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Mofcs,  they  had  found  out  this  property  in  the  pow- 
der of  diamond,  and  that  they  were  able  to  ufe  it  to  polifli 
the  diamond  itfelf.  The  obje6lion  is  plaufible,  and  the  con- 
fequence  very  natural.  But  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  anfwer- 
ed. 

Nothing  at  prefent  obliges  us  to  believe,  that  the  artifls,  who 
engraved  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  on  the  flones  of  the 
ephod  and  the  breaft-plate,  did  make  ufe  of  the  powder  of  dia- 
mond ;  they  might  ufe,  for  thefe  forts  of  works,  rubies,  fap- 
phires,  or  other  oriental  Hones,  reduced  to  powder  ""r  they  might 
e\'en  ufe  emerv  ^y  the  property  of  which  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients  ^  I  own,  that  there  is  no  comparifon  to  be  made 
Ijetween  a  work  executed  with  powder  of  diamond,  and  that 
which  is  only  done  with  powder  of  oriental  ftones  *',  or  emery. 
But  thcfe  powders  were  fufficient  to  engrave  names,  which  do 
not  require  fuch  elegant  workmanfhip  as  the  figures  of  men, 
-.iuimais,  flowers,  Sec. 

Befides,  (hould  it  be  granted,  that  the  engravers  employed 
by  Mofes,  ir.ade  ufe  of  the  powder  of  diamond,  that  would  de- 
cide nothing  as  to  the  knowledge  of  cutting  the  diamond.  It  is 
certain  that  the  ancients  knew  perfectly  the  property  of  the 
powder  of  diamond  to  polifli  line  flones ;  they  made  great  ufe 
of  it,  as  well  for  graving,  as  for  cutting  them.     Pliny  fays  fo 


*  Maricttc,  traitc  Ccs  pierres  [jrcivr'ir,  f.  i.  p.  201.  f  Id.  ibid. 

t  See  Job,  c.  41.  v.  li.  edit,  of  70.;   Diofcorld.  1.  s-  c-  '66.;  Hefychiiis,  voce 

•  The  term  oriental  (lones,  In  the  ftylc  of  a  lapidary,  does  not  always  fignify 
3  ftonc  which  comes  from  the  eaft.  They  mean  in  general  a  very  hurd  (lone,  luch 
as  fupphires,  rubies,  topar.es,  and  amcthyfts. 

Jt  is  to  diftingiiiih  thefe  (brts  of  flones,  from  thofe  which  are  fofter,  that  they 
Cill  them  crieniah;  thofc  of  {i-:c  eaft  being  rommoiily  much  harder  than  thofe  of 
wthcr  CQuntries,  though  we  fometimcs  meet  with  fome  f.s  hard  as  thofe  which 
come  from  the  cad.     And  everf  thefe  hft  are  not  all  of  an  equal  hardncfs. 

•      ,  very 
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very  plainly  " ;  and  if  he  had  not,  the  principal  works  which 
the  ancients  have  produced  in  this  way,  and  which  we  flill  have 
before  us,  would  fufficiently  fliew  it.  But  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  it  never  came  into  their  thoughts  to  ufe  this  powder  on  the 
diamond  itfelf,  and  the  art  of  cutting  it  was  unknown  to  all  an- 
tiquity- This  fa£l,  it  is  true,  appears  difficult  to  comprehend : 
it  is  not  however  for  that  lefs  certain.  This  is  not  the  only  ex- 
ample that  we  might  quote,  of  the  hounds  which  the  human 
mind  feems  often  to  have  impofed  on  itfelf.  It  flops  in  the 
moment  that  it  is  nearefl  its  end,  and  when  one  flep  further 
would  reach  it. 

As  we  are  on  this  article,  I  think  we  ought  to  fliew,  in  few- 
words,  what  we  find  among  the  ancients  on  the  nature  of  the 
diamond,  and  of  the  places  where  they  found  it.  The  manner 
in  which  they  fpeak  of  them,  has  given  room  to  fome  modern 
authors  ^  to  think,  that  the  diamonds  known  in  antiquity  were 
not  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thole  we  ufe  at  prefent. 

We  fee  that  the  ancients  got  thefe  precious  ftones  from 
many  countries,  where  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  this 
time.  It  is  faid,  that  at  firft  they  came  only  from  Ethiopia; 
they  got  them  from  certain  mines  fituated  between  the 
temple  of  Mercury  and  the  ille  of  Meroe  ^.  Thefe  ftones 
could  not  be  much  efleemed,  fince  the  largeft  were  not 
above  the  fize  of  a  cucumber  feed,  and  approached  to  that 
colour  ^.  Afterwards  they  got  diamonds  from  many  coun- 
tries, from  the  Indies,  from  Arabia,  the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
and  Macedonia  ^.  All  thefe  ftones  were  very  fmall,  the 
largeft  being  of  the  fize  of  a  nut-kernel  ^.  What  appears 
moft  aftonifliing,  is,  that,  according  to  fome  authors,  thev 
found  diamonds  in  the  European  Sarmatia,  among  the  Aga- 


"  L.  57.  feft.  I?,  p.  77^.  fcCt.  75.  p.  79ff. 

'^  AldiovanJ.  Muf.  metal,  1.  4.  c.  78.  p.  947.  :  Colonue,  hift.  hat.  t.  i.  p.  2;^ 
!k  554. 

y  Plin.  1.  37.  (cCt.  J  J.     Diodorus  and  Strabo,  wlio  fpeak  likewifc  of  :!iii  ifie 
fiy  plainly  that  it  had  many  niiues  of  gold  and  precious  floiics^  but  tlicv  do  not 
fpocify  the  diamond  in  pai-ticiihr.     Diod.  1.  j.  p.  33.5  Strab.  1.  17.  p.  u';-. 

2  rlin.  1.  37.  Tvct.  Xi.  -  Ihid.  b  IbiJ. 

thyrfes. 
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thyrfes*^,  a  people  who  dwelt  above  the  Palus  Mceotls  *'.  It  was 
cten,  if  we  believe  them,  in  thefe  frozen  regions,  that  they  faw 
the  molt  beautiful  diamonds  ^.  Let  us  further  fay,  that  the 
ancients  were  perfuaded  that  the  greateft  part  of  pirecibtts  ftones 
came  from  gold  mines  ^. 

Except  the  Indies,  we  at  this  time  get  ho  diamonds  from 
any  of  the  countries  I  have  nimed ;  and  tveri  in  the  Indiecj 
we  at  prefent  only  know  the  kingdoms  of  Golcohda,  of  Vi- 
fapour,  and  of  i3rengal  f,  where  there  iar6  faid  to  be  mines. 
Some  travellers  fay,  that  fome  are  likewife  found  in  the  ifle  of 
Borneo  ^ ;  and  they  aflure  us,  that  formerly  they  got  diamonds 
from  other  different  countries  of  the  Indies  ''.  Be  it  as  it  will, 
th6  mines  ufed  at  prefent  have  only  been  knoWn  a  few  ageS. 
Tavernier  fays,  that  that  of  Bengal  is  looked  upon  as  the  moft 
ancient ',  without  fixing  the  time  of  its  difcovery.  The  mine 
of  Vifapour  has  Only  been  known  about  300  years  ^.  For  that 
of  Golconda,  at  the  time  of  Tavernier,  it  was  only  one  hun- 
dred years  fl^lnding '.  As  to  the  mines  of  Brafil,  it  is  only 
thirty  years,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  fince  they  were  difco- 
vered  ™.  Thefe  are  the  only  countries  where  we  now  find  dia* 
nionds. 


«  Amm.  Marccll.  !.  21.  c.  8,  p.  514. 

*  See  Ccliarius,  not.  orb.  antiq.  p.  405. 
tl  Dionyf.  Periejret.  v.  318,  &  319. 

This  paflage  of  Dionyf.  Perieget.  fixes  the  fenfe  in  whith  W6  ought  t6  take  tlifc 
term  addmar.Us  Inpld'ts,  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ufes,  loco  tit.  He  could 
not  me-dii  the  loadftone. 

*  Plin.  I.  37.  kCt.  IS  ;  Solin.  c.  ja.  p.  Jp.  D. 

Plato,  in  politico,  p.  558.  and  in  Tim.  p.  \o66.  fpeaks  of  an  hard  metallic  bo- 
dy which  he  calls  «§i«^a£5j  but  I  doubt  wliether  that  philofopher  rheant  the  dia- 
mond. See  how  he  explains  himfclf:  "  What  they  call  aOfl£;s«j,  is  nothing  but 
"a  branch  of  gold,  whofe  extreme  derfity  has  made  it  Idack  and  very  hard.'' 
One  may  alfo  tranflate  this  paflage  by  "  'Aouftxi  is  only  gold  vhich  has  acquired 
"  a  black  colour,  and,  on  account  of  its  extieme  denfity,  is  very  hard." 

|s  it  really  then  of  the  diamond  Plato  would  fpeak  ?  It  is  not  the  loadftoney 
•which  he  commonly  calls  the  (lone  of  Hercules  or  of  Heracles,  in  Tim.  p.  108c. 
in  Ion.  p.  363.  What  is  it  then  he  would  mean  ?  that  is  what  one  cannot  well 
comprehend. 

i  Tavernier,  part  i.  I.  1.  c.  ty,  16,  &  17.  fi  Ibid.  c.  I7.  p.  184. 

h  Boetius  dc  Boot.  gemm.  &  lapid.  hift.  1.  i.  c.  3.;  De  Lact,  de  gcmm.  &  la- 
pid.  1.  T.  c.  I. 

i  Locis  cit.  c.  17.  in'it.  k  Ibid.  c.  15.  p.  157. 

1  Ibid.  c.  J 5.  p.  177.     Tavernier  went  to  vilit  thefe  mines  in  1565. 

^  Stcji.£r^,  p.  116. 

If 
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If  we  fee  very  little  relation  between  the  cotintries  I 
have  fhewn,  and  thofe  from  which  the  ancients  obtained 
their  diamonds,  we  (hall  find  ftill  lefs  refemblance  between 
the  properties  they  attribute  to  thefe  ftbnes,  and  thofe  we 
now  find  in  them.  According  to  Pliny,  the  diamond  refift- 
ed  the  hammer,  and  even  made  the  anvil  fhake  oil  which 
they  beat  it ";  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  luck  to  be 
able  to  break  it/'j  and  it  was  not  poflible  to  db  it  but  by 
foftening  it  in  hot  goats  blood,  into  which  they  put  it  to 
fteep  P.  We  do  not  find  any  of  thefe  properties  in  our  dia- 
monds. Their  hardnefs  is  not  fo  great,  but  they  will  be  broke 
by  the  hammer  as  often  as  you  will  put  them  to  the  proof. 
They  are  broken,  and  even  bruifed  very  eafily.  With  re- 
gard to  the  goats  blood,  we  ihoiild  try  in  vain  to  foften  ou  r 
diamond  with  that  receipt ;  v/e  can  only  work  it  with  its  own 
powder;  that  is  the  only  agent  that  will  take  hold  of  thi$ 
ftone. 

And  I  am  perfiladed,  moreover^  that  it  has  been  the  fame  in 
all  ages.  If  we  find  any  difFeferice  between  our  diamonds  and 
thofe  of  the  ancients,  it  is  becaufe  all  that  they  hare  faid  on  this 
fubjcct  is  romantic,  and  little  to  be  depended  upon.  Thefe  in- 
accuracies are  a  further  proof  of  the  little  knowledge  they  had 
in  antiquity  of  this  precious  ftone. 

The  fame  defeats  take  place  in  almoft  all  that  the  ancients 
have  written  on  precious  ftohes  *>.  If  we  were  to  depend 
upon  what  they  have  written,  for  example^  about  emeralds, 
we  muft  fay  that  they  knew  a  fpecies  different  from  ours, 
and  which  we  have  not.  They  reckon  twelve  forts  of  thefe 
precious  ftoncs,  which  they  diftinguifli  by  the  names  of  the 
kingdoms  or  provinces  from  whence  they  believed  they  were 
got.  I  fliall  not  ftop  to  give  the  particulars  of  them ;  we 
may  fee  it  in  Pliny  ^     I  ftaail  only  fay,  that,  according  to  this 


n  L.  j7.  fcft.  IS- 

o  Et  am  felkiter  rumpere  contingil,  &c.  ibicL  p.  733.     S«e  alfo  Scnec.  de  con- 
ftant.  fapient.  c.  3.  t.  i    p.  395. 

P  Plin.  p.  733.;   Pduf.  1.  8.  c.  18.  p.  636. 

4  See  Oiod.  ).  3.  p.  ao8.;  Strabe,  1. 16,  p.  iti;, 

r  L.  37.  fea.  i«. 

Vot.  II.  Q  author, 
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author,   the  emeralds  of  Scythia  and  Egypt  were  the  moft 
efteemed'". 

We  at  prefent  only  know  two  forts  of  emeralds,  the  ori- 
ental and  occidental.  Some  authors  have  added  a  thirds 
which  they  call  the  emerald  of  the  old  rock  '.  They  are 
much  divided  about  the  places  from  whence  thefe  precious 
ftones.  come  to  us.  According  to  Herbelot,  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Afuan,  a  town  fituated  in  the  Upper  Egypt> 
that  they  find  the  only  mine  of  oriental  emeralds  known 
in  the  whole  world  ".  But  there  is  room  to  doubt  of  ttiis 
fa£l.  It  is  certain  that  we  dill  find  in  Egypt  many  emerald 
mines  ;  but,  befides  that  their  colour  is  not  beautiful,  they  are 
fo  foft  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  work  them  *.  According  to 
Tavernier,  Peru  is  the  only  place  from  whence  emeralds 
come :  he  affirms,  that  the  eaft  never  produced  any ",  and 
he  is  not  fingular  in  his  opinion  ^.  Chardin,  on  the  contrary,- 
fays,  that  they  now  get  them  in  Pegu,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Golconda,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  *.  We  may  add 
the  kingdom  of  Calcutta  and  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  where  Py- 
rard  aflures  us  they  find  many,  and  thofe  moft  beautiful  ^. 
With  regard  to  emeralds  of  the  old  rock,  Chardin  fays  he  has 
feen  in  Perfia  many  of  this  fort,  which  they  told  him  came  from 
an  ancient  mine  in  Egypt,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  at  pre- 
fent loft  ". 

In  faft,  it  is  very  dubious  whether  we  know  at  prefent  any 
of  the  twelve  forts  of  emeralds  named  by  the  ancients.     For  it 
is  very  problematical  as  to  thofe  at  prefent  got  from  the  eaft,^ 
many  perfons  believing  they  only  come  from  America. 

We  no  longer  find  the  qualities  in  our  emeralds  which 
the  ancients  attributed  to  fome  of  thefe  ftones.  Pliny  affirms,- 
that  the  emeralds  of  Scythia  and  Egypt  were  fo  hard,  that  they 


1'  Plin.  fe£t.  17. 

1^  Mercure  Indien.  c,  7.  p.  18.;  Tiver.  parC  i.  I.  z.  c.  id.p,  xi9. 

■''  Bibl.  OTicnl.  jwce  Afunii,  p.  141. 

-^  Maillet,  defcript.  de  TF-gypte,  p.  307,  &  ji8. 

y  Second  parr,  1.  i.  c.  19.  p.  193,  &  194. 

^  See  le  Mjrcure  Indien.  c.  7.  ^  T.  4.  p.  70, 

t)  Voydgc  de  F.  Fyrard,  part  i.  p.  3.3.f,  pnrt  j.  p.  8^; 

"^  T.  1.  p.  J,  5p.  t.'4.  p.  69,  &  7-3. 

could 
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could  not  be  worked  «•.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  no  ftone- 
more  tender,  nor  which  fcratches  more  eafily:  it  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  they  do  not  -often  rifk  the  engraving  it.  An  artift,  who 
has  not  a  fteady  hand,  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  rubbing  off  the 
brilliant  angles  *.  Befides,  we  cannot  comprehend  on  what 
was  founded  the  obfervation  of  Pliny,  that  in  general  it  was  not 
allowed  to  engrave  on  the  emerald  ^.  Ancient  hiftory  (^lys 
quite  the  contrary.  The  ring  which  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Sa- 
mosj  threw  into  the  fea,  and  which  was  afterwards  found  again 
in  the  belly  of  a  fifh,  was  an  emerald  engraved  by  Theodorus, 
a  celebrated  artift  of  antiquity  f.  Theophraftus  alfo  relates,"that 
many  perfons  ufed  to  have  emerald  feals  to  pleafe  the  fight  s, 
Laftiy,  Pliny  himfelf  had  before  him  many  examples  of  thefe 
flones  engraved"*. 

The  ancients  have  thought  proper  to  propagate  many  tales 
about  emeralds.  They  fay,  that,  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  there 
was  on  the  fea-fhore  a  lion  of  marble,  whofe  eyes  were  of 
emeralds.  Thefe  ftones,  they  pretend,  were  fo  lively,  that 
their  luftre  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea-  The  tun- 
ny filh  were  frightened  by  them,  and  deferted  that  fnore.  The 
filhermen,  not  knowing  what  to  attribute  this  accident  to,  fu- 
fpefted  that  it  might  be  occafioned  by  the  emeralds  of  which 
the  eyes  of  the  lion  in  queftion  were  made.  They  took  them 
away,  and  immediately  the  fiflies  returned  in  as  great  plenty  as 
before*. 

Herodotus  aflures  us,  that  he  had  feen,  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre,  a  column  of  only  one  emerald,  which 
gave  a  very  great  light  at  night  ^..  Theophraftus  reports, 
from   the  Egyptian   annals,    but  without   appearing   to  give 


d  L.  ^7-  feft.  15. 

*  Sec  Marictte  traite  des  pl?rres,  t.  i.  p.  i6C. 

*  Loro  fiipra  cit.  f  Herod,  lil>.  3.  a.  41.5   Prjf.  1.  8.  c,  14. 
R  De  lapid.  p.  394.  *>  See  1.  37.  fed.  3.  p.  765. 

5  Plin.  1.  37.  fed.  if.  p.  775. 

*  L.  ».  n.  44. 

Theophraftus,  who  fpcaks  of  this  column,  zi<\s,  that  it  was  very  large ;  but 
ilocs  not  fay  that  it  fpread  a  light  in  the  night ;  bcfidcs,  he  fufpeOs  that  perhap, 
it  was  not  a  true  eiperald,  but  .1  baftatd  ftone,  a  falfc  fonftald.  Dt  la^id.  /.  394, 
<y  J95. 
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inuch  credit  to  them,  that  a  king  of  Babylon  had  made  a  pre- 
fent  to  a  king  of  Egypt,  of  an  emerald  four  cubits  long  and 
three  broad  '.  He  adds,  that  the  Egyptians  boafted  alfo  of 
having  in  their  temple  of  Jupiter  an  obelilk  of  forty  cubits  in 
height  and  four  in  breadth,  compofed  of  four  emeralds  •*. 
Another  writer  pretends,  that,  in  his  time,  they  ftill  had  in 
;he  labyrinth  of  Egypt  a  cololTal  ftatue  of  the  god  Serapis,  nine 
cubits  high,  which  was  only  of  one  emerald  ".  Cedrenus  laft- 
ly  afTures  us,  that,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodpfius, 
^hey  faw  at  Conftantinople  a  ftatue  of  Minerva  of  one  eme- 
rald, four  cubits  high.  This  was,  fay  they,  a  prefent  made 
formerly  by  Sefoftris  to  the  king  of  the  Lydians  °.  Tradition 
dlfo  fays,  that  Hermes  Trifmegifthus  had  graved  upon  one 
of  thefe  ftones  the  procefs  for  the  great  work,  and  had  it 
buried  with  him  ?.  Withoyt  doubt,  thefe  relations  appear  very 
fabulous  and  greatly  exaggerated.  We  fhould  be  tempted,  tX 
iirft  fight,  abfolutely  to  reject  them.  But  yet  let  us  examine 
what  could  produce  them,  and  what  could  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  them. 

I  know  not  at  prefent  of  any  emeralds  in  any  place  of  the 
fize  of  thofe  I  have  ntientioned,  nor  even  that  come  near  them. 
They  ?\\Q\Yy  it  \^  true,  at  Genoa,  a  yafe  of  a  confiderable  fizej 
which  they  pretend  is  an  emerald.  But  I  think  I  have  ftrong 
reafons  to  doubt  whether,  it  be  truly  a  fine  ftone  * :  I  fha^l 
therefore  range  it  in  the  clafs  of  thofe  works,  to  which  they 
have  improperly  given  the  name  pf  emerald  %.  But  whence 
comes  the  error  ?  what  can  have  occafioned  it  ?  It  is  about  this 
I  am  going  to  propofe  fome  conjeftures. 

We-might  fay  tha?  aU  tl^e  aftonilhing  works,  of  which  I  hav^ 


i  Ibid.  p.  3?4-  '"  Il)i<i. 

"  Apiori.  apiid  Plln.  1.  37.  feft,  19.  p.  776. 

'^  Page  ixi.       '    '  '     '.  ' 

P  This  is  what  the  alchymifts  call  even  at  this  time  the  tmsrali  talk.  See  Con- 
iing'usdc  Hermet.  Med.  1.  i.  c,  3.  p.  31. ;  Fabritius,  bibl.  Cr.  t.  i.  1.  i.  c.  10; 
p.    '8.        ,  ' 

•  This  vafe  is  full  of  blafts  and  bubbles,  a  proof  that  It  i.s  only  coloured  glafs. 
M  rcure  de  France,  Aout.  1757.  p.  149,  &  150. 

^"'1  See  rFfcari)ot,'  hift.de  la  N.  France,  p.  847.;  Lf  Mefciirc  IndioB;  c.  7.  p. 
II,*,  Journ.  4«  icuw...  Nov.  i6'is>  p.  181.  '  • 

fpoken, 
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fpoken,  were  made  of  that  fpecies  of  ftone  called  bafc  emerald. 
It  is  found  in  pieces  of  a  confiderable  fize;  we  may  have  feea 
tables  of  a  very  great  CKtent.  This  explication  is  not  abfolutely 
without  probability,  and  in  fome  fort  would  clear  up  the  difii- 
culty.     But  I  prefer  the  following  one. 

The  art  of  making  glafs  is  a  difcovery  which  goes  back 
to  very  remote  antiquity.  The  ancients  ufcd  to  work  and  caft 
pieces  much  more  confiderable  than  we  do  at  prefent.  I  {halj 
pnly  give  for  example  thofe  columns  of  glafs,  with  which 
the  theatre  built  by  the  care  of  Scaurus  was  ornamented  ■■. 
The  ancients  knew  likewife  the  art  of  giving  to  glafs  all  foris 
of  colours  ^.  I  fliould  think  then,  that  thofe  aflonifliing 
works  which  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  the  other  authors,  fay 
were  of  emerald,  were  only  coloured  glaf?.  The  fa6ts,  by 
this  means,  become  probable.  By  this  hypothefis,  it  is  eafy, 
for  example,  to  explain  the  particularities  of  the  column 
which  was  feen  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  of  Tyre.  Hero- 
dolus  fays  it  was  of  emerald,  and  that  it  gave  at  night  a  great 
Ijght  ^  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  a  column  of  glafs,  of 
the  colour  of  an  emerald.  It  might  be  hollow,  and  thev  might 
put  lamps  within,  which  would  make  it  look  luminous  during 
the  night. 

I  find  in  an  ancient  author  a  fact  which  confirms  perfectly 
the  explication  I  propofe.  We  read  in  the  feventh  book  of  the 
recognitions  of  St.  Clement",  that  St.  Peter  was  defircd  to  go 
into  a  temple  in  the  ifle  of  Arad  *,  to  fee  there  a  work  worthy 
of  admiration.  Thefc  were  columns  of  glafs  of  an  extraordi- 
nary height  and  fize.  Is  it  not  probable,  that  Herodotus  meant 
fome  fuch  work  as  this?  But  the  Greeks,  iniiead  of  fpeaking 
jufl  the  faft,  have,  according  to  their  cuftom,  imagined  a  co- 
lumn of  emerald,  which  flione  during  the  night.  liCt  us  add, 
likewife,  that  it  might  happen  that  Herodptus  was  deceived  by 
the  artifice  of  the  Tyrian  priefts. 


I"  Plin. !.  5(5.  ftcr.  14.  p.  744. 

f  Inid.  feil.  66,  ($7.  &  1.  37.  kCt.  xS. 

■^  1,.  X.  n.  4).. 

^  N.  li.  t.  I.  p.  ?j-.  sp'.id  patres  apoftolic.  e.'it.  Artiierp.  t'93,  H  fo!. 

•  It  Wus  in.  Uiii  llle  ih-t  the  Tyre  of  which  Hcredotuj  ipcaks  w;is  !)uilt, 

I  I  win 
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I  will  fay  no  more  on  this  fubje£l.  I  even  perceive  I  have 
dwelt  perhaps  too  long  upon  it.  Yet  I  hope  to  be  eafily  forgi- 
ven theie  little  digreflions  I  have  fallen  into.  I  thought  it  would 
lie  allowed  me  more  freely,  as  it  is  the  only  time  I  Ihall  have  to 
^reat  of  this  matter. 

CHAP.         III. 

Of  Archite6lure. 

THE  art  of  building  comprehends  many  obje£ls,  and  in- 
cludes many  parts  which  make  fo  many  diflinft  clafles 
jfeparatcd  from  each  other.  We  may  confider  archite£lure  either 
with  relation  to  folidity  and  the  boldnefs  of  the  defign,  or  on 
the  fcore  of  regularity,  of  elegance,  of  tafte,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  buildings.  I  could  only  give  conjeftures  of  the  flate 
and  progrefs  of  this  art  in  the  firft  part  of  my  work.  There  re- 
main too  few  particulars  of  what  happened  In  that  remote  an- 
tiquity to  form  any  judgment  upon  it.  AVe  are  abfolutely  ig- 
norant of  the  tafte  which  reigned  then  in  buildings. 

We  find,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  fadls  which  re- 
late to  the  different  parts  of  archite£lure.  By  the  expofure 
which  I  am  going  to  make,  the  reader  will  judge  of  the  pro- 
grefs of  this  art,  and  of  the  rapid  improvements  which  the 
Egyptians  and  the  people  of  Afia  Minor  had  made  in  it.  We 
ihali  begin  with  the  Egyptians.  Their  monuments  are  the  firft 
in  date,  in  the  fpace  of  time  which  makes  the  fubje£t:  of  this 
•fecond  part  of  our  work. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Of  the  State  of  ArchiteElure  among  the  Egyptians.. 

TTTE  have  feen,    in  the  preceding  books,   that  the  origin 

of  arts  was  very  ancient  in  Egypt'.     The  works  of 

which  I  am  going  to  give  an  account  would  prove  it,  in- 

3  Tart  I,  book  a. 

di^^endently 
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dependently  of  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians.  How  indeed 
could  the  Egyptians  have  executed  them,  at  the  times  we  are 
now  confidering,  without  a  prior  knowledge  of  more  and  dif- 
ferent inventions  ? 

Sefoftris,  whofe  reign  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the  ages 
we  are  now  running  over,  deferves  for  many  reafons  to  be 
ranked  among  the  moft  famous  monarchs  of  antiquity.  This 
prince,  after  having  employed  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  to 
over-run  and  conquer  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  gave  himfelf 
up  ever  afterwards  to  find  out  ways  to  make  his  kingdom 
flourifhing.  Equally  great  in  peace  and  war,  he  fignalized 
his  leifure  by  monuments  whofe  duration  will  greatly  outlive 
his  conquefts. 

The  different  countries  where  Sefoftris  had  carried  his  arms, 
enabled  him  to  make  many  difcoveries.  He  made  ufc  of  them 
to  enrich  Egypt  with  many  very  ufeful  inventions  ^.  This 
prince  undertook  works  of  very  difficult  execution,  and  of  a 
prodigious  expence.  The  object  of  thefe  labours,  by  immorta- 
lizing the  name  of  Sefoftris,  was  to  contribute  alfo  to  the  fecu- 
rity  and  utility  of  Egypt. 

The  firft  care  of  this  monarch,  was  to  find  out  the  means 
of  putting  his  kingdom  in  fafety  from  all  incurfions.  Egypt 
was  open  on  the  eafl  fide.  Sefoftris  raifed  a  wall  in  that 
part,  which  extended  from  Pelufus  to  Heliopolis,  which  is 
about  1500  ftadia*^.  He  afterwards  cut  divers  canals,  fome 
to  water  the  lands  <*,  the  others  for  the  eafe  and  intercourfe 
of  commerce  from  town  to  town,  and  for  facilitating  the 
Carriage  of  merchandife  ^.  The  want  of  water  fit  for  drinkr 
ilig,  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  greateft  inconvenien<:ies  to 
t^hich  Egypt  is  fubje6ted  f.  Sefoftris  had  remedied  it.  He 
had  directed  his  works  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  towns  m.ofl: 


6  Diod.  I.  I.  p.  6s.;  Athenod.  apud  Clem.  Alex,  cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  43. 

Athenodorus  might  be  in  the  right  in  faying,  thnt  the  conquefts  of  Sefoftris 
gave  to  this  prince  the  means  of  bringing  into  Egypt  many  able  workmen.  But 
when  he  adds,  that  it  was  from  Greece  that  thcfe  workmea  came,  we  fee  very 
plainly  it  is  a  Greek  who  fpeaks,  and  who,  ri_i;ht  or  wrong,  would  extol  his  na- 
tion. The  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Sefoftris  were  too  unpolilhed  to  have  any  able 
artifts  among  them. 

c   Diod.  1.  I.  p.  67.  d  Chap.  i.  e  uioj^  1.  i,  p.  CS. 

f  Maillpt.  dcfcrip.  dc  I'Egrpte,  lett."-.  r.  p.  16. 

diftant 
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diftant  from  the  Nile  never  wanted  water,  or  the  means  of 
getting  it  eafily  <*. 

According  to  feme  authors,  Sefoftris  had  proje£ted  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Red  fea  with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canal,  which^ 
coming  from  the  Red  fea,  fhould  fall  into  the  Nile**.  But  the 
cnterprife  v/as  not  finifliedi  They  pretend,  that  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  laying  Egypt  under  watery  or,  at  ieaft,  the  corrupting 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  the  mixture  of  the  Svat^rs  of  the  fea, 
deterred  Sefoftris  from  this  projedt «.  This  motive  might  have 
fome  foundation.  It  is  fince  believed,  that  they  wefe  alTured^ 
that  the  level  of  the  Red  fea  was  much  higher  than  the  lands 
of  Egypt  ^.  Some  modern  geographers  are  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion '.  Others,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  may  place  Strabo^ 
think  otherwife "".  What  is  certain,  is,  fay  they,  that  the 
canal  proje£ked  by  many  fovereigns  of  Egypt,  has  never  beep 
executed  ". 

The  many  canals  which  Sefoftris  taufed  to  be  made,  were 
iiot  the  only  works  he  undertook  for  the  emolument  of  Egypt. 
The  kings  his  predeceflbrs  were  content  to  oppofe  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  by  banks  which  hindered  the  waters  from 
fpreading  farther  than  need  required.  But  thefe  precautions 
were  iiot  fufficient.  As  the  land  of  Egypt  is  flat  aind  level, 
If  it  happened  that  the  Nile  broke  its  banks,  moft  of  the 
towns  and  their  inhabitants  were  expofed  to  be  overflowed. 
To  prevent  this  accident,  Sefoftris  caufed  terraflies  to  be  raifed 
in  many  places,  of  a  confiderable  heighth  and  breadth.  He 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns,  to  whom  nature  had 
not  furnifhed  the  like  ramparts,  to  leave  them,  and  go  and 
build  houfes  on  the  caufeys  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  made, 
to  the  end  that  they  and  their  flocks  might  be  fheltered  from 
the  floods'** 

Thefe  towns,   raifed  with  immenfe  labour j  and  rifing  like 

. .  *      . 

«  fierod.  1.  I.  n.  108.  h  Marfli.irtl,  p.  375.  J  Ibid.  k  Ibid. 

1   Bnffyn,  hift.  nat.  t.  i.  p.  104,  &  35(1. 

"»  Straljo,  I  17.  p.  iij8.;  RiccioU  Almageft.  t.  r.  p.  7x8.;  Fournier,  hydro- 
graph.  1.  18.  c.  p.  p.  60s.;  Journal  cks  fcav.  Fevr.  i658.  p.  ai.  See  alio  la 
jem.  tilt  P.  Hiirdouin,  ad  Plin.  1.  <5.  ftCt,  35.  p-  341.  note  4. 

"   See  les  mem.  de  Trev.  |iiillet  170$.  p.  i»J7,  &C, 

»  Herod.  1.  ^.  n.  137.J  Oiod.  1.  i.  p.  66. 

iilands 
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iflands  in  the  middle  of  the  waters,  formed,  at  the  time  of  the 
inundation,  the  moft  beautiful,  and,  I  dare  fay,  the  moft  un- 
common fight  that  one  can  imagine.  Egypt,  then  changed  irt- 
to  a  large  fea,  offered  to  the  view  an  immenfe  extent  of  water, 
interfperfed  with  an  infinity  of  towns  and  villages  p.  Though  at 
this  time  it  is  reduced  to  a  quite  different  ftate  from  what  it 
was  formerly,  yet  one.  ftill  has  the  fame  profpetl.  All  travel- 
lers fpeak  with  admiration  of  the  picture  which  Egypt  prefent$ 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation  "i. 

'i  he  works  I  have  given  an  account  of,  depend  more  or  lefs 
on  architecSlure;  thofe  which  I  have  to  fpeak  of  appertain  more 
diredlly  to  that  art.  Sefoftris  did  not  only  employ  himfelf  in 
works  that  might  contribute  to  the  fecurity  and  conveniency  of 
Egypt,  he  raifed  alfo  many  monuments  to  embellifli  and  deco- 
rate his  kingdom.  This  prince  caufed  to  be  built  in  each 
town,  temples  in  honour  of  the  divinity  that  was  particularly 
reverenced  there  •■.  That  of  Vulcan  was  the  moil  remarkable. 
The  ftones  which  they  ufed  for  the  conftru6lion  of  that  edifice, 
were  of  an  enormous  fize*".  But  indeed  this  is  all  we  can  fay 
of  the  magnificence  of  that  temple.  We  know  not  what  were 
the  dimenfions,  the  proportions,  and  the  ornaments. 

The  tabernacle  fet  up  by  the  Ifraelites  in  the  defcrt,  mav  nc- 
verthelefs  give  fome  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  at  that  time 
the  Egyptian  temples  were  confliufted.  I  believe  really,  that 
there  muft  have  been  fome  relation  between  the  tafte  which 
reigned  in  thefe  edifices  and  the  tabernacle  *.  It  is  true, 
ftri6tly  fpcaking,  this  work  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
piece  of  archite£lure ;  it  was  only,  to  fpeak  properly,  a  vafi: 
tent :  this  is  the  firft  idea  it  offers  to  the  mind ;  but  by  reflecl- 
ing  on  it  more  attentively,  we  fhall  perceive,  tHat  the  taberna- 
cle had  a  great  relation  witharchitedlure.  We  ought  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  reprcfentation  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the 
eaft.     Let  us  recollect  what  \^c  have  faid  before  of  the  form 


P  Herod.  I.  i.  n.  er- ;    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  43.;    Strabo,  1.  15.  p.  1014.  I.  17.  p. 
IJ37. ;  Sentca,  iiir.  qiixrt.  1.  4.  c.  x.  t.  a,  p.  750. 

q  MaiUet,  delcript.  de  I'Egyptc,  Icttr.  j.  p.  70.  r  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  a,  &  6S. 

(  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  108. 

*  This  is  alfo  the  fcntiirent  of  Father  Calmet,  Ui.  p.  3^1. 
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of  government  -of  the  Hebrews.  The  Supreme  Being  was 
equally  their  God  and  King  ^  The  tabernacle  was  erect- 
ed with  a  view  to  anfwer  to  that  double  title.  It  ferved  at 
once  for  the  temple  and  palace.  The  Ifraelites  went  there 
fometimes  to  adore  the  Almighty,  and  fometimes  to  receive 
the  orders  of  their  fovereign,  prefent  in  a  fenfible  manner  in 
the  midft  of  his  people  ^. 

I  think  then  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  tabernacle  as  a 
work  which  God  would  have  that  the  flru(5lure  fhould  have 
relation  with  the  edifices  deflined  in  the  eaft,  whether  for 
the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  or  the  habitation  of  kings  ^.  From 
thefe  ideas  we  may  fay,  it  was  then  the  cuftom  to  ornament 
thefe  monuments  with  columns  varioufly  worked  and  enriched. 
There  v^ere  many  in  the  tabernacle  fupported  on  bafes  of  filver 
or  copper,  and  furmounted  with  chapiters  of  gold  and  filver  y. 
The  fhaft  of  thefe  columns  was  of  precious  wood,  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  filver  ^^  The  whole  conftruftion  of 
the  tabernacle  prefented,  moreover,  the  model  of  an  edifice, 
regular  and  diftributed  with  much  ikill.  All  the  dimenfions 
and  proportions  appear  to  |iave  been  obferved  with  care  and 
perfe6lly  well  adapted. 

The  inductions  which  we  may  draw  from  the  defcription  of 
this  monument,  are  moreover  the  only  lights  that  hiilory  af->- 
fords  on  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptian  temples  for  the  ages 
we  are  Ipealung  of  at  prefent.  I  fliall  fpeak  more  particularly 
of  thefe  edifices  in  the  third  part  of  this  work.  Let  us  return 
to  Sefcdris. 

That  prince  further  fignalized  his  reign  by  the  ere£liori 
of  two  obelilks,  which  were  cut  with  a  defign  to  acquaint 
pofterity  of  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  number  of 
illations    he    had    conquered  ^.      Thefe   m-onuments   were   of 


t  See  fiipra,  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

"  Ami  let  thein  make  me  a  fan^liiary,  that  I  may  dwell  aapo^i^Q  them.  Exod. 
,4J.  S5    V.  8. 

"  Sec  Calmct,  t.  z.  p.  391,  &  3,93. 

y    EmoiI.    C.  2(5.    V.   IX.    c.  27.    V.    J  7. 

i  Exod.  c.  z6.  V.  3a.  c.  17.  V.  17.. 
«  piot^.  1.  I.  p.  67.. 
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one  pi^ce  of  granite,  and  were  an  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
high  ^.  Auguftus,  according  to  the  report  of  Piiny,  tranf- 
ported  one  of  thefe  obeliflcs  to  R.ome,  and  placed  it  in  the 
Campus  Martius  *=.  They  pretend  to  have  found  it  in  our 
times  *. 

A  remark  which  we  ought  not  to  omit,  is,  that  Seroftris  did 
not  employ  any  Egyptian  in  the  conflruftion  of  thefe  difficult 
works  of  which  I  have  juft  fpoken.  He  only  made  the  prifon- 
ers  work  whom  he  had  brought  from  his  expeditions  "J.  To  the 
end  that  pofterity  fliould  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  he  took  care  to 
have  engraved  on  all  thefe  monuments,  that  no  native  of  the 
country  had  ever  put  his  hand  to  them^. 

Of  all  the  works  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  I  fee  none  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  obeliflcs.  /according  to  Pliny, 
the  idea  of  that  fpecies  of  monuments  is  due  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  fays,  that  a  king  of  Keliopolis,  called  Meftres, 
was  the  firft  who  caufcd  one  to  be  raifed  f.  We  are  ig- 
norant at  what  time  this  prince  lived.  Yet  I  believe 
him  pofterior  to  Sefoftris,  and  e\'en  his  fucceiFor.  Inx 
reality,  what  Pliny  reports  of  the  motive  which  enga- 
ged this  Meflres  to  build  an  obeliflc,  agrees  very  much  with' 
what  other  hiflorians  have  related  of  the  fucceflbf  of  Se- 
foftris 8.      I    prefume  then,    that  Pliny   was   miftaken,    and 


b  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  (S7. 

c  L.  3(5    fe<^.  14.   p.  73^. 

*  Yet  this  prelents  us  with  a  great  difficulty.  This  obelifk,  according  to  the 
mcafmes  they  have  taken,  is  only  about  75  feet,  inftead  of  i8o,  which  Diodo- 
riis  gives  to  the  monuments  of  Sefoftris.  See  les  mem.  de  Trev.  Mai  1751, 
p.  979.  But  I  doubt,  I.  with  many  critics,  whether  this  obeh(k  was  one  of 
thofe  of  which  Diodorus  fpcjks.  We  might  Uy,  in  the  id  place,  that  fuppo- 
fmg  it  the  fame  work,  the  ravages  of  Cambyi'es  might  lb  ruin  thL-fe  ancient  mo- 
numents, that  they  mutt  afterwdrd*  be  diminilhed  by  rcpaiiing  them.  This  laft 
rcafon  app'  ars  to  me  verv  phulible, 

d  Herod.  1.  ».  n.  108. 

e  Dlod.l,    I.  p.  (Stf. 

Scripture  remarks  Ibmcthrng  like  this  in  fpeaking  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon, 
a  Chron.  c.  8.  v.  9. 

f  L.  36.  fe/l.  14.  p.  7 3 J. 

e  Compare  PHny,  hco  at.  with  Herod.  1.  2.  n.  xit.  j  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  69.  ; 
Ifidor.  orig.  l.  18.  c.  31.  p.  iij>. 
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that  we  ought  to  look  upon  Sefoftris  as  the  firft  who  raifed 
obeli  fks  *. 

But  further,  it  is  perhaps  neither  to  one  nor  the  other  of 
thefe  two  princes  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  invention  of 
that  fort  of  monument.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  a  pyramidal  fpire 
ere£led  by  the  order  of  Semiramis  on  the  road  to  Babylon. 
It  was,  fays  he,  of  one  ftone  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ; 
each  fide  of  the  bafe,  which  was  fquared,  was  twenty-five ''. 
It  fhould  be  then  in  Afia,  not  in  Egypt,  that  obelilks  took  their 
rife. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Egyptian  monarchs  appear  to  have 
had  a  great  tafte  for  obelifks.  I  fhall  not  flop  to  give  the  names 
of  all  the  fovereigns  who  we  know  have  raifed  them  :  we  may 
fee  them  in  Pliny  '•  I  will  only  fpeak  here  of  the  obelilks 
which  deferve  a  particular  confideration. 

After  the  two  obelifics  of  Sefoftris,  of  which  I  have  already 
fpoken,  we  may  place  that  which  his  fon  got  raifed.  It  was 
tranfported  to  Rome  by  order  of  Caligula.  The  vefTel  which 
this  prince  caufed  to  be  conftru£led  for  this  enterprife,  was  the 
largeft  that  had  then  been  izzxi  upon  the  feas ''.  All  thefe 
obelilks  neverthelefs  did  not  come  near  to  that  which  Ramefles 
raifed  near  the  palace  of  Heliopolls.  This  prince  reigned,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  Pliny,  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  Troy '.  Twenty  thoufand  men  were  employed  to  work  at 
this  monument  ™.     The  greateft  difficulty  was  to  raife  it  or? 


*  This  is  alfo  the  rentiment  of  Marlham,  p.  jiJp. 

h   L.  z.   p.  tij,  &  ii6. 

i  L.  36.  left.  14,  &c. 

Ji  Ibid.   p.  7  3<S-  &.  1.  Iff-  C.  t^n.   p.  35- 

1  L.  36.  feft.  14.  p.  73s.  Marfliam,  p.  44T.  makes  Ramefles  much  more; 
siiodern  ;  but  it  is  ia  confequence  of  an  error  into  which  that  able  chronologift 
has  fallen  with  relation  to  Seibftris,  whom  he  confounds  with  the  Sezac  of  the 
fcriptnre.  As  Marfham  acknowledges  Ramefles  for  one  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Se- 
foftris, he  ought  confcquently  to  have  advanced  his  reign. 

m  Plin.  locofupra  cit.  The  text  of  Pliny  in  Father  Hardouin's  edition,  makes 
lio,ooo  men. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  immenfc  multitude  of  workmen,  that  the  ancient  peo- 
ple were  able  to  raife  in  fo  (hort  a  time  the  vaft  edifices  whofe  execution  appears 
to  us  at  thU  lime  fo  adonifhing. 

its 
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its  bafe.  To  make  the  fa£l:  more  marvellous,  they  have  not 
omitted  to  adorn  it  with  a  tale.  R-amefles  apprehended, 
that  the  machines  which  they  had  prepared  were  not  capable  of 
raifing  and  fupporting  fo  unwieldy  a  mafs.  The  means  which 
this  prince  invented  to  oblige  the  workmen  to  ufe  all  their  Ikill, 
were  certainly  moft  extraordinary;  he  caufed  his  fon,  fay  they, 
to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  obeliflc.  The  life  of  this  young 
prince,  and  of  confequence  the  lives  of  the  workmen,  depending 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife,  they  took  their  meafures  fo 
juftly,  that  they  fucceeded  according  to  their  wiflies  °. 

We  ought  to  look  upon  this  obelilk  as  the  mod  remarkable  of 
all  thofe  fpoken  of  in  hiftory.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  valuable 
monuments  which  now  remain  of  Egyptian  antiquity".  It  was 
refpedled  even  by  Cambyfes,  at  the  time  when  that  furious 
prince  put  all  to  fire  and  fword  in  Egypt,  and  who  fpared  nei- 
ther temples  nor  thofe  fuperb  monuments,  which,  entirely  ru- 
ined as  they  are  at  this  day,  are  ftill  the  admiration  of  travel- 
lers. After  having  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Heliopolis,  Camby- 
fes gave  up  the  whole  town  to  the  flames;  but  when  he  faw  the 
fire  gain  the  obelifk  of  Rameffes,  he  ordered  it  immediately  to 
be  extinguilhed  p. 

We  have  before  feen,  that,  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  Au- 
guftus  got  many  obelifks  tranfported  to  Rome ;  but  he  durft  not 
touch  this  ''.  Conflantine  more  hardy  undertook  the  enterprife : 
After  the  example  of  Caligula  he  made  them  build  a  vefTel  of 
an  extraordinary  fize,  they  had  even  already  conducted  it  by 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria  ■■;  but  the  death  of  this  prince  fufpended 
the  execution  of  his  project:  it  did  not  take  place  till  the  time 
of  Conilans  his  fon.  The  obelifk  being  brought  to  Rome,  was 
placed  in  the  circus  with  infinite  labour  and  expence  •".  After- 
wards it  was  thrown  down.     It  was  to  the  care  of  Pope  Six- 


fl  Plin.  loco  clt. 

0  See  Marfh.  p.  43r, 
P  Plin.  loco  eh. 

1  Ammian.  Marcell.  1,  17.  c.  4.  p.  i6o,  &  til. 
r  Ibid. 

f  See  Marih.  p.  43*. 

tus 
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tus  V.  that  Rome  is  indebtsd  for  the  re-eftablirhment  of  this  fa^ 
mous  monument.  What  was  moft  aflonifhing  is,  that  this 
obelilk,  as  well  as  that  of  Auguftus,  was  broke  in  many  pieceSj 
yet  they  found  the  means  of  repairing  them  without  impairing 
their  beauty.  It  was  the  famous  architect  Dominique  Fonta- 
na  whom  they  charged  with  the  care  of  repairing  them.  He 
directed  all  the  operations  of  that  important  undertaking*  We 
know  that  it  was  not  without  a  great  number  of  machines  and 
lingular  precautions,  they  were  able  to  ere6t  them  ^ 

The  obelilks,  without  contradittion,  are  a  fpecies  of  monu- 
ments the  moft  fingular  which  now  remain  to  us  of  antiquity. 
There  have  been  found  perfons  who,  at  the  fight  of  thefe  mon- 
firous  maffcs,  have  ridiculoufly  imagined  that  nature  bad  no 
part  in  them,  that  they  were  entirely  the  efl'ecl  of  art.  Some 
have  believed,  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  fecret  of  melting  mar- 
ble and  ftones  in  the  fame  manner  nearly  that  we  run  metals. 
Thefe  columns,  thefe  obelilks  of  one  piece,  and  of  an  extraor- 
dinary height,  give,  fay  they,  room  to  think,  that  thefe  pieces 
have  been  cafl  and  run  into  moulds  as  we  run  a  piece  of  metal. 

Others  have  thought,  that  the  obelilks  were  a  fort  of  factitious 
ftone,  compofed  of  different  flints  pounded,  cemented,  and  af- 
terwards incorporated  by  means  of  fome  gum  fufficiently  hard 
to  bear  the  cutting  and  polilhing.  They  alledge,  in  proof  of 
their  fentiment,  that,  in  the  whole  world,  we  cannot  find  at 
this  time  a  quarry  where  we  can  fee  blocks  of  fuch  a  fize.  Fur- 
ther, add  they,  if  one  could  find  them,  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  draw  them  out,  for  example,  a  piece  of  the  fize  of  the  obe- 
lifk  of  Raraeiies,  and  ftill  more  impoffible  to  tranfport  it.  They 
propofe  likewife  other  obje£lions  which  I  fhall  not  flop  to  re- 
late ". 

Thofe  who  reafon  thus,  fliew  plainly  that  they  have  hot  ac- 


t  See  vita  d!  Sifto  V.de  Grew,  Leti,  parte  5.  1.  i.  p.  4,  &c.  p.  22,  &c.  See 
alfo  Fjtiier  Kirker,  dc  oH?.  &  ere^ione  cbcllfcorum. 

"  See  Maillet,  tlefcription  of  Egypt,  fecV.  9.  p.  39,  &40.;  Shaw's  voyage, 
t.  1.  p.  8i.  ;  Mem.  de'l'if-v.  Juill."i7o3  p.  J118,  &  1x19-;  Traite  de  I'opinion, 
t.  6.  p.  CioS.;  Diarium  Ital.  P.  Moatfaucon,  c.  17.  p.  247. 

quired 
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quired  much  knowledge  in  the  arts.  With  refpe^l  to  the  firft, 
who  have  imagined  that  the  obelifks  had  been  melted  and  calt 
like  pieces  of  metal ;  they  are  apparently  ignorant  that  mar- 
ble and  ftones  are  not  fufible.  There  are  only  fands  and 
flints  that  are  fo.  Moreover,  could  we  even  fuppofe  that 
the  Egyptians  had  had  in  this  particular  fome  fecret  unknown 
to  us,  are  thefe  perfons  ignorant  that  the  efTecl  of  fufion  is 
to  vitrify  thefe  fort  of  fubftances,  and  by  confequence  to 
change  them  ?  Inftead  of  the  monuments  of  marble  which  v/e 
now  fee,  this  fecret  could  only  have  produced  monuments  of 
glafs. 

As  to  thofe  who  believe  that  the  marble  of  the  obelilks  was 
only  a  fpecies  of  fa£litious  ftone,  an  affemblage  of  flints  united 
and  incorporated  with  cement  •,  the  objedlicn  is  more  fpecious, 
but  net  more  folid.  Do  they  imagine  it  would  be  poffible  to 
form  with  maftic  pieces  of  the  fize  equal  to  that  of  the  obelifks, 
and  of  a  hardnefs  capable  .of  refilling  the  injuries  of  fo  many 
ages  as  have  palled  fmce  the  eredion  of  thofe  monum.ents  ?  We 
know,  it  is  true,  of  thefe  forts  of  compofitions  able  to  bear  the 
chifel,  and  even  fufceptible  of  polifh.  But  experience  has  fhewn, 
that  we  have  not  yet  tound  the  art  to  make  with  maftic  a  com- 
pofition,  fufhciently  hard  and  folid  to  refill  the  aclion  of  the 
fun  in  our  climates,  and  by  much  greater  reafon  in  Egypt.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  not  neecflary  to  have  recourfe  to  all  thofe  expedients, 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  have  procured 
themfelves  the  enormous  mafies  which  ferved  for  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  their  obeliflcs. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  thefe  people  got  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Upper  Egypt  the  granite  Avhich  they  ufcd  '''.  They 
have  even  difcovered  the  quarry  whence  they  prefume  thefe 
obelifks  were  cut.  We  there  remark  even  at  this  day  the  ma- 
trices of  thefe  famous  monuments.  In  that  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  bound  Egypt  on  the  weft,  and  which  run  along 
the  Nile  towards  the  defert,  we  find  divers  forts  of  marbles, 
and  particul.irly  of  granite,  the  fmie  which  had  been  ufcd  for 
the  obelillcs.     We  ftill  fee  in  thefe  places,  fav  the  travellers, 


-  L.  36.  ke..  13,  &:4.  p.  735. 
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columns  half  cut,  and  other  pieces  of  marble  ready  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  mountains  ^.  The  infpeclion  of  thefe  quarries 
fuffices  to  deftroy  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  imagine  that  the 
marbles,  which  the  Egyptians  ufed  for  their  monuments,  were 
a  compofition  of  which  the  fecret  is  loft.  Thefe  pieces  came 
from  the  hands  of  nature ;  art  had  no  other  part  but  the  work- 
ing 2. 

As  to  the  obje£tions  which  they  form  on  the  impofllbility  of 
being  able  to  cut  fuch  mafTes,  they  fuppofe  little  knowledge  of 
the  natural  hiftory  of  Egypt.  The  quarries,  from  whence  the 
obeliflcs  were  taken,  have  no  refemblance  to  the  quarries  in  our 
countries.  They  were  not  obliged  to  dig  the  earth,  and  from 
thence  e^ftrafk  thefe  marbles.  They  found  them  on  the  fides  of 
that  chain  of  mountains  of  which  I  have  fpoken  ^.  They  chofe 
a  place  which  was  floped,  and  nearly  on  a  kvel  with  the  high- 
eft  rifing  of  the  Nile.  They  there  cut  a  piece  of  marble  of  the 
height  and  thicknefs  they  judged  proper.  I  imagine,  that  the 
Egyptians  proceeded  in  this  work,  near  by  the  fame  manner 
that  we  proceed  at  prefent  among  us.  On  a  hill  fuuated 
in  Lower  Normandy,  we  find  immenfe  blocks  of  granite  equal 
with  the  furface.  They  cut  and  raifed  them  eafily  by  digging 
into  the  entire  mafs  a  trench  of  fome  inches  depth,  into  Avhich 
they  afterwards  drove,  by  force,  wedges  of  iron,  which  divided 
the  ftone  almoft  as  uniformly  as  if  it  had  been  feparated  with  a 
faw.  They  have  wrought  pieces  five  and  forty  feet  long,  eigh- 
teen wide,  and  fix  thick*'.  This  expofition  fuffices  to  make  us 
comprehend  with  what  facility  the  Egyptians  might  have  cut 
their  obeliiks.  Accordingly  the  ancient  authors,  who  have  fpoke 


y  Obfcrvations  de  Belon.  1.  1.  c.  ai.  p.  aio.;  Maillet,  defcript.  dc  I'Egypte^ 
iettr.  8.  p.  319.  lettr.  9.  p.  39,  &c. ;  Gr.ingei-,  voyage  en  Egypte,  p.  76,  &  77. ; 
P.  Lucas,  t.  3.  p.  159,  &c. ;  Shaw's  travels,  t.  1.  p.  8;,  8c  8a.;  Rec.  d'obicr- 
vations  ciirieuf.  t.  3.  p.  158. 

^  See  l^elon,  obfcrvat.  I.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  110,;  Mrm,  de  Trev  Juill.  1703,  p. 
1119.  ;  Diar.  Ita!.  T.  Montfaucon,  c.  17.  j).  147.  M.  Giiettard  has  dircoverc(i, 
in  many  diflrifts  of  France,  banks  of  granite,  from  which  we  might  get  blocks 
Jit  for  obeliiks,  flill  more  confiderable  than  all  thofc  of  the  Egypiiaiis.  Acad, 
des  fcien.  ann.  175'.  H.  p.  1 1,  14,  &  iS- 

'^  IMin.  1,  36.  fcft.  14.  p.  7  35.;  Maillet,  defcript.  de  I'F^yptc,  p.  3C(5. ;  Gran- 
ger, p.  98. 

b  Afad.  des  fcicnc.  l:co  cit.  p.  15. 
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of  them,  have  acknowledged,  that  the  difEcuIty  of  removing 
and  fetting  them  on  their  bafe  was,  without  comparifon,  much 
more  difEciik  than  the  cutting  of  them*=. 

The  Nile  was  of  great  ufe  to  the  Egyptians  for  tranfporting 
thefe  enormous  malTes.     This  river  at  its  greatefl  height  flows 
to  the  foot  of  the   mountains  where  they  cut  the  obelillcs  ^• 
They  drew  a  canal  which  ended  at  the  place  where  the  obelilk 
was  laid,  and  which  even  pafled  under  the  piece  which  they 
wanted  to  take  away :  for  they  took  care  that  the  breadth  of  the 
canal  fliould  be  fo  proportioned,  that  the  obelifk  fliould  be  fup- 
ported  by  its  tv*o  extremities  on  the  earth,  and  form  a  bridge. 
After  having  cltlmated  nearly  what  would  be  the  weight  of  that 
mafs,  they  built,  according  to  its  weight,  two  floats,  which  they 
put  into  the  canal  of  whicb  I  have  jiaft  fpoken.     They  were 
confl;ru£led  in  fuch   a   manner  that  the  furface  exceeded   the 
height  of  the  edge  of  the  canal :   they  loaded  thofe  floats  with 
bricks  to  make  them  fmk  confiderably  in  the  water ;  then  they 
made  it  run  under  the  obelifk  :  when  they  were  certain  of  this, 
they  took  away  the  bricks   with   which   they   had  loaded   it. 
Thefe  rafts  being  thus  lightened,  raifed  themfelves  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  canal,  and  took  away  the  obelifk  ^.     They  contri- 
i'ed  afterwards  to  condu6i:  it  by  water  as  near  as  pofTible  to  the 
place  where  they  would  have  it  ercfted.     As  Egypt  was  for- 
merly cut  with   an   infinity  of  canals,  there  were  fcarce  any 
places  where  they  could  not  eafily  convey  thefe  enormous  maf- , 
fes,  whofe  weight  might  have  made  any  other  fort  of  machines 
give  way  except  thefe  floats.     We  can  fay  nothing  certam  of 
the  reft  of  thofe  contrivances  which  they  ufed  to  land  them,  to 
condu£t  them  to  the  place  tvhere  they  were  to  be  fixed)  and  to 
erect  them  on  their  bafe.     The  ancients  have  tranlmitted  no- 
thing to  us  on  an  objedl  fo  curious,  and  fo  important  for  me- 
chanics *. 

Befi  des, 


c  Plin.  1.  36.  kCt.  14.  p.  73J. 

d  Maillet,  p.  319.  loco  cit. 

«  Plin.  1.  3(5.  fca.  14.  p.  73J. 

•  We  have  at  prefent  an  effort  of  art  ftill  more  furprifing  than  tbe  removing 
«nd  ercOion  of  obclifks.  Thelc  are  the  two  fiones  vvi  ich  form  the  pedini,  t  of 
the  Louvre,     fhey  arc  %%  fcet  long,  8  broad,  and  weigh  each  more  tl.»i    80 

VaL.  II.  S  thoufand 
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Befides,  xve  find  that  no  other  nation  has  ever  been  curious 
to  imitate  the  Egyptians  in  their  tafte  for  obelifks  :  even  the 
Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  regarded  them.  They  content- 
ed themfelves  with  tranfporting  into  their  capital  fome  of  thefe 
enormous  maffes,  rather,  without  doubt,  for  the  fingularity 
than  for  the  real  beauty  of  thefe  monuments. 

What  we  have  feen  of  the  magnificence  and  the  tafte  of  the 
works  executed  by  Sefoftris,  would  make  me  believe,  that  this 
prince  may  very  well  have  been  the  author  of  a  great  part  of 
-the  ornaments  of  Thebes,  that  city  fo  famous  in  antiquity.  It 
is  certain,  that  its  foundation  afcends  to  ages  very  remote  f : 
but  it  muft  have  been  fome  time  before  it  could  attain  that  de- 
gree of  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  which  the  ancients  fpeak. 
That  interval,  neverthelefs,  may  not  have  been  extremely  con- 
fiderable.  At  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  Thebes  paffed  for 
the  moft  opulent,  and  the  heft  peopled  city  in  the  univerfe  s. 
Thefe  confiderations  engaged  me  to  place,  in  the  ages  we 
are  now  running  over,  what  I  have  to  fay  of  this  famous 
capital  of  Egypt.  The  ancients  are  not  agreed  about  the 
circumference    of    Thebes  ''.      Homer  gives   it    an   hundred 

gates  ; 


tlioufand  weight.  'W'e  may  judge  of  the  labour  and  pains  that  thefe  two  pieces 
muft  have  colt  cutting.  They  muft  have  been  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
quarry,  have  been  conveyed  by  land  near  two  leagues,  and  placed  at  a  height 
more  than  no  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  Yet  it  was  not  fo  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  weight  as  their  form,  that  thefe  two  ftones  have  been  fo  difficult  to 
raife.  In  izCt,  though  they  were  5x  feet  long  and  8  broad,  they  were  at  mcift 
only  1 8  inches  thick.  This  form  expofed  them  to  be  eafily  broken,  if  they  had 
rot  been  always  equally  fupported  during  the  time  of  their  elevation.  We  may 
ice,  in  the  tranflation  of  Vitruvius  by  Perrault,  the  precautions  which  muft  be  ta- 
ken to  avoid  all  the  inconveniencies  that  might  happen,  p.  339.  n.  4. 

f  See  Mar(h.  p.  305,  &  396. 

fi  Iliad,  1.  9.  V.  381,  &c.  5  OdyfT.  1.  4.  v.  izS,  &  117.  In  comparifon  of  the 
cities  of  Afia  Minor  and  of  Greece,  which  were  then  very  fhiall. 

''  By  Cato's  account,    it  was  400   ftaJia    long.      A^ud   Steph.  Byzant.   voce 

AlCtTTTOXig,    p.  24D. 

Diodorus,  1.  i.  p.  54.  fays,  that  the  circuit  of  Thebes  was  140  ftadia. 

According  to  Strabo,  1.  17.  p.  1 X70.  the  ruins  of  that  city  took  up  80  ftadia  in 
length. 

Euftathius  gives  the  greateft  extent  to  this  capital  of  Egypt,  of  all  the  ancients. 
He  lays,  that  it  was  410  ftadia  long.     Ad  Dionyf.  Pcricgct.  v.  148. 

According   to   the   fchidium   of    Didymus,    on    Iliad  9.   v.   383.    the  city  of 

Thebes  was  3700  arurcs  i.a  iyrfacc.     \Vc  kaow^  from  the  report  of  Herodotus, 

•  •  that 
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gates';  an  expreflion  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  taken 
laterally ;  but  which,  however,  means  a  very  large  and  power- 
ful city.  He  adds,  that  Thebes  Was  able  to  furnifli  tv/enty 
thoufand  chariots  of  war  ^ ;  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  which  it  contained.  It  mufl;  have  been 
by  fo  much  the  more  confiderable,  as  the  houfes  were  four  or 
five  ftories  high '.  Yet  we  fhall  never  be  perfuaded,  that  it  rofe 
to  that  degree  to  which  the  Egyptians  have  made  it  amount- 
Ancient  infcriptions  fay  in  effedl,  that  this  city  had  included 
within  its  walls  to  the  number  of  feven  hundred  thoufand 
fighting  men  ™.  P.  Mela,  increafing  the  number  farther, 
makes  them  amount  to  a  million  °.  We  eafily  perceive  how 
much  fuch  exaggerations  are  out  of  the  way  and  abfurd  *  : 
Herodotus  only  reckons  forty-one  thoufand  figliting  men  in  all 
Egypt  °. 

Homer  boafts  much  of  the  opulence  of  Thebes  ^  :  and 
this  is  a  point  about  which  all  antiquity  feem  to  be  agreed. 
The  ancient  authors  afTure  us,  that  no  city  in  the  world 
ever  contained  fo  much  riches  and  magnificence,  in  gold, 
in  filver,  in  ivory,  in  precious  ftones,  in  coljofial  flatues, 
and  in  obelifks  of  one  piece  1.  We  may  judge  of  this  from 
a  fact  reported  by  Dicdorus.  He  fays,  that  Sefoflris  offer- 
ed to  the  god,  whom  they  adored  at  1  hebcs,  a  fliip,  built  of 


that  the  arure  was  loo  Egyptian  cubits  complete,  that  Is  to  fay,  fen  thonfand 
fquare  Egyptian  cubits  ;  and  the  Egyptian  cubit,  which,  by  the  confeflion  of 
the  gre*te(i  part  of  the  learned,  ftiU  fubfirts  at  this  time  under  the  name  of  De- 
rah,  without  having  received  any  alteration,  is  one  foot  ei^ht  inches,  5^-5-  royal 
lines.  Thus,  the  fiirface  of  the  city  of  Thehes  was  from  2,987,81$  to  1,907, 8x6 
fquare  fathoms.  That  of  the  city  of  Paris  contains,  according  to  Delifl!-, 
4,100,537;  from  whence  it  refults,  that  ancient  Thebes  was  or.ly  a  little  more 
than  three  fourths  of  Paris. 

i  Iliad,  1.  9.  V.  583. 

k  Ibid. 

'  Diod.  I.  I.  p.  54, 

■1  Tacit,  annal.  1.  1.  c.  60. 

n  L.  I.  c.  9. 

•  They  muft  fuppofe  from  five  to  fix  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Thebes.  Thcy 
only  reckon  in  Paris  about  fix  hundred  and  fifty  thoufa.id» 

°  L.  1.  n.  164,  &c. 

P  Diod.  loco  cii. 

1  Ibid.  1.  1.  p.  5S- 

S  2  cedar, 
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cedar,    two   hundred   and    eighty  cubits   long  *,    covered   on 
jhe  infide  with  plates  of  filver,  on  the  outfide  with  plates  of 
gold  f . 

There  remain,  in  other  refpefts,  few  particulars  of  the  mag- 
nificence Thebes  formerly  had.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  four  tem- 
ples which  were  diftinguiihed  above  all  the  reft.  The  moft  an- 
cient was,  fays  he,  a  wonder  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  This 
edifice  was  thirteen  ftadia  about  f,  and  forty-five  cubits  high. 
Its  walls  were  twenty-four  feet  \h\ck.  All  the  ornaments  of 
this  temple,  both  by  the  richncfs  of  the  materials,  and  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  work,  anfwered  to  the  majefty  of  that  edi- 
fice, which  ftill  fubfifted  at  the  time  in  which  Diodorus  was  in 

This  is  all  we  can  colle£l:  from  the  ancients  on  the  fubje£V 
of  Thebes.  With  refpe£l  to  the  modern  travellers,  they  agree 
to  fay,  that  this  city  exhibits  at  prefent  only  a  great  heap  of 
ruins  ^  But  they  fpeak  of  many  monuments  which  ftill  remain 
in  its  neighbourhood.  I  think  that  it  will  not  be  troublefome 
to  compare  their  accounts  with  what  the  ancients  have  faid  of 
the  grand  edifices  built  in  the  plains  of  Thebes. 

Diodorus  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  capital,  that  they  had  raifed  thofe  celebrated  tombs  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  ligypt,  which  nothings  as  he  has  faid,  equal- 
led in  magnificence.  The  Egyptian  hiftories  make  mention  of 
forty-feven  of  thefe  tombs.  At  the  time  of  Diodorus,  .there 
only  remained  feventeen,  of  which  many  were  then  almoft  de- 
Itroyed".     That  hiftorian  has  prefcrved  a  defcription  which  an 


•  Two  hundred  an^  eighty  great  cubits  are  equal  to  four  hundred  and  one 
feet,  fix  lines,   French  meal ure. 
■    f  That  is,  more  than  half  a  Icagne. 

r  Diod.  1.  ).  p.  67.     This  fadt  appears  amongfl:  t^e  moft  exaggerated. 

f  Diod.  I.  1.  p.  5S'  't  remains  to  know),  if  this  temple  was  real!-/  the  moft 
ancient  of  all  thofe  which  Thebes  contained,  and  if  this  edifice  h.id  bceu 
brought  at  its  foundation  to  the  point  of  magnificence  of  which  iJiodorns 
ipeaks.  .  .•         •■ 

t  P.  Lucas,  thiid  voyage,  t.  3.  p.  148.;  Sicard,  mem.  des  miltons  du  Le- 
vant, t. '7.  n-  IS9.;   Granv^er,  voyage  d'Egypte,  p.  54. 

I'  L,  1.  p.  sC.  about  thirty  years  before  Chrift.  If  we  believe  Fatlier  Sicird, 
;here  .lill  fubfift  ten,  five  entir;,  and  five  half  ruined.     M.;m.  da  mjj.  du  Lev. 

"t:  7,  ti.  i(ii.         .  ■      ■  ■ 


ancient 
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ancient  Greek  traveller  had  left  of  qne  of  thefe  maufoleums, 
a  monument,  which,  I  think,  owed  its  confi:ru£lion  to  one  of 
the  fucceflbrs  of  Sefoftris.  The  prince  of  whom  we  fpeak  was 
called  Ofymandes''.  We  (hall  have  occnfion,  in  the  following 
book,  to  examine  into  the  epocha  of  his  reign,  which  falls  about 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy.  Let  us  return  to  the  defcription 
of  his  tomb. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  edifice  appeared  a  veflibule  of  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  fixty-feven  and  an  half  high.  The 
moll  rich  marbles  had  been  ufed  in  its  conflru^tion.  After- 
wards was  found  a  fquare  periftyle,  of  which  each  fide  was 
{our  hundred  feet  long.  Figures  of  animals,  ill  worked,  but 
each  of  one  ftone,  and  fixteen  cubits  high,  were  in  the  place  oi 
columns,  and  fupported  the  ceiling,  made  with  ftones  which 
vrere  twelve  feet  long.  Its  whole  length  was  covered  with  ftars 
of  gold,  defigned  on  a  ground  of  fky-blue.  Beyond  this  peri- 
ftylc,  is  found  a  fecond  veftibule  built  like  the  former;  but  more 
adorned  with  fculptures.  The  eyes  are  there  immediately  ftruck 
with  three  coloffal  figures,  made  from  on^  fingle  block.  The 
principal  is  that  of  the  monarch  who  had  built  the  monument. 
He  is  reprefented  fitting.  This  ftatue  pafled  for  the  largeft  co- 
loflus  which  they  had  in  Egypt.  It  muft  have  been  at  leaft  fif- 
ty  feet  high  *.  All  this  piece  was,  fay  they,  lefs  eftimable  for 
its  enormous  fise,  than  for  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  the 
choice  of  the  ftone,  which,  in  fuch  a  fize,  did  not  prefent  the 
leaft  defe£l:  or  the  leaft  fpot. 

From  this  veftibule  we  pafied  into  another  periftyle,  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  firft  which  I  have  defcribed.  All  the 
walls  were  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  fculptures  in  niches,  re- 
prefenting  the  military  exploits  of  Ofymandes.  In  the  middle  of 


"  Diid.   1.  1.  p.  $6. 

•  They  had  only  meafured  the  foot,  which  was  found  to  be  a  Httle  more  than 
(even  ciibiis.  1  he  foot  of  a  man  is  the  fixth  part  of  his  heioht.  So  the  ffjtue 
fcf  which  we  are  fpeaking,  muft  have  been  more  tlian  forty-two  cubits,  or  hxty- 
three  feet  high,  if  Ofym.inJes  had  been  reprefented  ftanding.  But,  ss  he  was 
reprefented  fitting,  we  mirJ  abate  a  fifth  for  the  length  of  ihs  thic,hs^  and  there 
ilill  remain  more  ilian  33  ?  cubits,  or  jc-L  feet. 

thik 
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this  periftyle  they  had  ralfed  an  altar  of  mofl  beautiful  marble, 
of  furprifing  grandeur  and  immenfe  workma'nfliip.  At  the  bot- 
tom, they  bad  placed  againft  the  wall  two  ftatues,  each  of  one 
block,  twenty-feven  cubits  high.  They  reprefentcd  perfons  fit- 
ting. 

They  went  out  of  this  periftyle  by  three  gates,  among  which 
were  placed  the  ftatues  I  have  fpoken  of,  to  enter  into  a  hall 
whofe  ceiling  was  fupported  by  high  columns.  It  much  refem- 
bied  an  amphitheatre,  and  was  two  hundred  feet  fquare.  This 
place  was  filled  with  an  infinity  of  figures  in  wood,  which  re- 
prefented  a  grand  audience  attentive  to  the  decifions  of  a  fenate, 
taken  up,  as  it  feems,  with  adminlftering  juflice.  The  judges, 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  were  placed  on  a  bench  much  elevated, 
leaning  againfl  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  body  of  the  building  ot 
"which  we  fpeak. 

From  this  place  they  pafled  through  a  gallery  flanked  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  with  many  cabinets,  in  which  were  iten 
reprefented  on  tables,  all  the  different  meats  which  could  flat- 
ter the  tafte.  In  this  fame  gallery,  the  monarch,  author  of  the 
fuperb  edifice  of  which  I  fpeak,  appeared  proftrate  at  the  feet  of 
Ofiris,  offering  facrifices  to  him.  Another  body  of  the  build- 
ing included  the  facred  library,  near  to  which  were  placed  the 
images  of  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  tbe  king  prefenting  to  each  the 
proper  offerings.  Beyond  this  library,  and  on  the  fame  line, 
they  had  raifed  a  great  hall,  the  entry  of  which  contained  twen- 
ty beds,  on  which  the  flatues  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Ofymandes 
were  feen  lying.  They  believed  that  the  body  of  that  monarci) 
lie^  in  that  part  of  the  edifice.  Many  buildings  were  joined  to 
this  lad  hall;  and  they  had  there  placed  reprefentations  of  al^ 
the  animals  facred  in  Egypt. 

They  afcended,  laftly,  to  a  place  which  formed,  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly, the  tomb  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  There  was  {ctn  a 
circle  or  crown  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  thicknefs,  and  three  hundred 
and  fixty-five  in  circumference.  Cambyfes,  when  he  pillagcii 
Egypt,  they  fay,  took  away  this  valuable  piece  ^'. 


y  piod,  Im  fupra  cil. 

Such 
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Such  was,  according  to  the  ancient  authors,  the  maufoleurn 
of  Ofyniandes  *,  on  which  at  prefent  I  fliall  make  no  reflection. 
All  the  modern  travellers  who  have  had  occafion  to  vifit  the 
places  where  they  prefume  that  Thebes  was  built,  'attefl  to  have 
feen  in  its  neighbourhood  many  edifices,  among  which  they  re- 
mark, in  fpite  of  the  injury  and  ravage  of  time,  great  refemblance 
with  the  monument  which  I  have  defcribed.  Here  is  what  we 
read  on  this  fubjeit  in  Paul  Lucas,  who  has  taken,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge,  the  ruins  of  a  palace  for  thofe  of  a  temple,  aij 
error  common  to  him  with  almofl  all  modern  travellers. 

**  Near  Andera,  a  village  which  I  think  was  not  far  diftant 
«  from  ancient  Thebes,  although  lituated  on  the  other  fide  cf 
"  the  Nile  f,  we  perceive  the  ruins  of  a  palace  the  moCc  fpaci- 
"  ous  and  the  mofl  magnificent  that  can  be  imagined.  This 
<'  edifice  is  built  wholly  of  gray  granite :  the  walls  are  all  co- 
<'  vered  with  bafs  reliefs  larger  than  life  %.  The  grand  front  of 
«  this  palace  offers  at  firll  a  veflibule  fupported  v/ith  grand 
"  fquarepilafters  of  anaflonifhing  thicknefs.  Along  periilyle, 
*'  formed  by  three  ranks  of  columns,  that  fcarce  eight  men 
"could  fathom,  extend  along  the  two  fides  of  the  veflibule, 
«  and  fupport  a  ceiling  made  of  flones  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in 
"  breadth,  and  of  an  extraordinary  length.  This  ceiling  feeras 
«  to  have  been  originally  painted  :  there  we  yet  perceive  the  re; 
<'  mains  of  colours  which  time  has  fpared.  A  long  cornice 
*'  runs  above  all  the  columns  of  this  edifice.     Each  is  mounted 

*  Let  us  remark,  that  Diodonis  hjs  tatcn  all  tliis  recital  from  WocaiCiis  a 
-writer  abfolutely  dtcricd,  even  among  the  ancicr.ts,  tor  his  lies  and  his  ex.iggeri- 
tions. 

t  Strabo  acquaints  us,  that  the  boundaries  of  Thebes  extended  on  both  lld^?s 
of  the  Nile,  1.  17.  p.  1170. 

Father  Sicaid  places  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thtbes  to  the  we!l  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  fame  fide  on  which  the  village  of  Andera  is  fi tinted.  Mcm.dts 
iwj).  All  Levant,  t.  7.   />.  iCi,  i6i. 

\  Paul  Lucas  has  either  eKprcHed  himfclf  very  ill  in  ufing  the  term  h(tf$  re- 
liefs to  dcfign  the  fciilptures  of  the  palace  of  Andera,  or  this  monument  is 
not  of  gfeat  antiquity;  for  the  ancient  inhal>itaatE  of  fgypt  never  knew  to  work. 
haj'i  reliefs:  they  only  knew  how  to  engrave:  this  is  a 'fad  which  dl  the  motiu- 
mcnts  of  ancient  Egypt,  joined  to  the  teftunonv  of  ^l!  the  attcitiU  writers,  do 
iiot  permit  iis  ta  doubt  of. 

«<  with 


1 44  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^  Maniifaclure^,  Booi  It. 

**  with  a  chapiter  compofed  of  four  womens  heads,  dreffed  very 
**  finguiarly,  and  back  to  back.  Thefe  four  faces  refemble  very 
**  much  the  manner  in  which  they  repreferit  the  two  heads  of 
**  Janus  :  their  thicknefs  is  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  co- 
*'  lums  which  fupport  them.  Thefe  four  heads  arei  moreover^ 
<*  crowned  each  with  a  cube  about  fix  feet  which  fupports  the 
*•  ceiling.  This  fort  of  cornice  which  runs  all  along  the  peri- 
**  ftyle,  is  of  a  very  fingular  conftru6lion :  dn  the  middle  of 
"  the  portico,  which  ferves  for  an  entrance  to  the  whole  edi- 
*'  fice,  are  feen  two  large  ferpents  twifted  together,  whofe 
•'  heads  reft  on  two  large  wings  extended  on  both  fides. 

"  From  this  veftibule  you  immediately  enter  into  a  large 
*'  fquare  hall,  where  we  fee  three  doors  which  lead  to  different 
**  apartments :  thefe  firft  apartments  lead  to  others  alike  fup- 
**  ported  by  many  large  columns.  The  roof  of  the  edifice  is  a 
"  terrafsj  and  to  judge  of  the  fize,  it  fufB.ces  to  fay  the  Ara- 
**  bians  had  foirmerly  built  upon  it  a  very  large  village  of  which 
''  we  ftill  fee  the  ruins  *.  We  cannot,  however,  exactly  de. 
"  termine  of  how  many  bodies  of  building  this  edifice  was 
"  compofed ;  for  we  find^  at  fome  diftance  from  the  front,  a 
*'  grand  building  which  appears  to  have  been  the  entrance  :  it  is 
<<  more  than  forty  feet  high.  Thirty  paces  from  this  we  meet, 
**  on  each  fidcj  with  two  other  buildings,  whofe  gates  are  alrhoft 
'«  fallen  to  ruins.  "We  there  ftill  remark  many  apartments  ^.'* 
This  monument,  as  reprefented  by  Paul  LucaSj  appears  to  have 
much  refemblance  with  the  maufoleum  of  Ofymandes. 

Paul  Lucas  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  fpoken  of  this  fu- 
perb  edifice :  M.  Granger,  a  traveller,  whofe  exadtnefs  and  dif- 
cernment  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  commend  ^^  has  made 
a  defcription,  which,  although  infinitely  more  exadt  and  much 


•  I  fufpeft  great  exaggeration  in  this  fa£t. 

5''  Third  voyage  of  Paul  Lucas,  t.  3.  p.  37,  &:c. 

^  Suj)ra,  chap,  i.  p.  $0. 

morft 
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more  circuraftantial,  yet  difFers  very  little  from  that  we  have 
juft  read:  he  thinks  that  this  edifice  is  a  temple  of  liis. 

«  The  firA  objeft,"  fays  he,  "  which  ofFers  itfelf  to  our  view 
*'  is  a  portico  of  fixty  feet  high^  thirty-fix  feet  broad,  and  fe- 
"  venty-one  thick,  embellifhed  with  a  beautiful  cornice,  and  a 
"  fillet  goes  round  it ;  below  which  and  immediately  over  the 
"  gate,  which  is  twenty  feet  high  and  ten  wide,  we  fee  a  fcrt 
"  of  efcutcheon  compofed  of  a  globe,  fupported  by  two  kind  of 
*<  eel  pouts,  placed  on  an  azure  field  in  the  manner  of  two  cx- 
"  tended  wings.  This  portico  is  all  covered  from  the  top  to  the 
"  bottom  with  hieroglyphic  infcriptions  *.  From  this  gate  we 
«  enter  into  a  very  fpacious  court  full  of  the  remains  of  columns : 
*'  oppofite  to  the  temple,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  this  court, 
"  we  find  twelve  other  pillars  ftanding,  which  fupport  the  reft 
<'  of  the  ceiling. 

<<  The  front  of  the  temple  is  129  feet  long,  82  wide,  and 
<'  70  high;  the  back  part  170  feet  long,  io2  broad  j  and  the 
"  height  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  front.  The  walls  wiih- 
"  out  are  covered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  with  the  Egyp- 
"  tian  divinities  in  bafs  relief,  and  hieroglyphic  characters;  3 
«  moft  beautiful  cornice  goes  round  the  whole:  eight  lions 
*'  heads  form  gutters. 

"  We  immediately  enter  into  a  grand  hall,  which  is  112 
"  feet  long,  60  high,  and  58  broad.  The  ceiling  is  fupport- 
"  by  fix  rows  of  four  pillars  each.  The  fliaft  of  thefe  columns 
"  is  52  feet  and  their  circumference  23  :  the  chapiters  of  thefe 
*«  columns  are  formed  by  four  womens  heads,  with  their  backs 
««  to  each  other.  The  walls  of  that  hall  are  covered  with  an 
♦«  infinity  of  figures  of  animals,  of  Egyptian  divinities,  and 
«  hieroglyphic  characters.  The  ceiling,  of  which  the  flones 
««  are  each  1 8  feet  long,  7  broad,  and  2  thick,  is  painted  in 
*'  frefco,  and  the  colours  are  (till  very  lively. 

"  From  this  hall  we  pafs  into  a  large  fquare  fallon,  whofe  ceil- 
«  ing  is  fupported  by  6  columns,  3  on  each  fide,  of  the  fame  form 

•  This  means  engraving. 

Vol.  II.  T  «  and 
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«<  and  proportion  as  the  preceding  ones,  only  a  little  larger. 
<"  This  hall  is  42  feet  by  41. 

"  This  fame  hall  leads  to  four  chambers.  The  firft  is  63 
«  feet  by  18  ;  the  others  43  feet  by  17.  The  walls  of  thefe 
*«  chambers  are  painted  and  covered  with  infcriptions  and  hie- 
«'  roglyphics. 

*<  From  the  laft  chamber  we  enter  into  a  veflibule  of  12  feet 
*'  long,  and  3  wide,  which  leads  us  to  winding  ftairs,  by  which- 
*'  we  afeend  the  terrafs.  We  there  find  a  very  dark  chamber,' 
•«  18  feet  fquare,  and  9  high,  bailt  on  the  ceiling  of  the  grand 
*'  hall :  it  is  equally  enriched  with  many  figures  cut  in  bafs  re- 
*«  lief.  "We  fee  on  the  ceiling  of  that  chamber,  the  figure  of  a 
<*  giant  in  relievo,  whofe  arms  and  legs  are  extended  *." 

I  might  add  to  thefe  relations  that  of  Pococke :  according  to 
his  opinion,  the  monument  of  Ofymandcs  fubfifts  at  prefent  al-' 
nioft  entire.  He  fays,  he  has  feen  and  meafured  it '' :  but  his 
recital'  is  fo  difFufe,  fo  obfcure,  and  fa  conje6tural,.  that  we  can 
obtain  no  fatisfa6tion  from  it.  Father  Sicard  believed  likewife,- 
that  he  had  found  the  maufoleum  of  Ofymandes  ■= :  but  we  have 
HOW  no  complete  relation  of  that  illuftrious  traveller.  There  now 
only  remains  an  account  too  abridged  and  fuperficial  to  inilru6fe 
and  fatisfy  the  curiofity  '^. 

Let  us  now  relate  all  that  concerns  the  other  antiquities 
ivhich  they  find  ftill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  I  an» 
going  to  begin  by  tranfcribing  what  has  been  faid  by  two  mif- 
fionaries  who  vifited  thofe  fuperb  ruins  towards  the  end  of  the 
lafl  age.  They  fpeak  of  the  monuments  which  fubfifted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Luxor  ^,  a  village  which  they  prefume  to 
have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  Thebes  f . 

"  I  have  counted,"  fays  one  of  thefe  travellers,  *'  about  1 20 
*'  columns  in  one  fingle  hall  whofe  walls  were  covered  with 
*'  bafs  reliefs  and  hieroglyphics  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.     I 


»  Granger,  voyage  d'Ef^ypte,  p.  47,  &r. 
l>  Defcription  of  tlie  eait,  Loin],  fol.  vol.  i.  p.  139'. 
c  Mem.  les  iriiTinns  du  Levanf,  t.  7.  p.  i<Si.  d  See  ibid. 

^  Relat.  au  voyajre  dii  Siyd,  par  les   1\  P.  Protais,  &  Charle- Francois  d'Or- 
Irans,  milTion.  dans  la  coUtdlion  dcs  voyages,  publiccs  par  Thevenot,  t.  x, 
i  Grani;er»?  p.  54. 

<f  have 
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«<  have  there  found  many  figures  of  marble  as  high  as  three 
«  perfons,  and  two  particularly  of  56  feet  high,  although  they 
**  were  fitting  on  chairs.  Two  other  (latues  of  women  coifed 
«  fingularly  with  globes  on  their  heads,  meafured  twelve  feet 
«  from  one  (boulder  to  the  other."  The  fame  traveller  after- 
wards fpeaks  of  another  edifice,  which  the  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  had  formerly  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  a 
king.  <«  W€  cannot,"  fays  he,  «  doubt  much  of  this  even 
<'  before  we  enter  into  it :  this  palace  fhews  itfelf  by  many  ave- 
«'  nues  formed  by  rows  of  fphynxes,  the  head  turned  to  the  in- 
«  fide  of  the  alley.  Thefe  figures,  which  are  each  twenty-on? 
*f  feet  high,  are  diftant  from  each  other  about  the  fpace  of  two 
«  paces.  I  have  walked,"  continues  our  traveller,  "  in  four 
<*  of  thefe  avenues,  which  ended  at  fo  many  gates  of  the  pa- 
*'  lace.  I  know  not  whether  there  were  any  more,  bccaufe  i 
«  only  made  half  the  circuit  of  that  edifice,  which  appeared  ex- 
**  tremely  fpacious.  I  counted  60  fphynxes,  in  the  length  of 
*'  an  alley,  ranged  oppofite  to  an  equal  number,  and  51  in 
"  another.  Thefe  avenues  are  about  the  length  of  a  maU. 
"  The  gates  of  this  palace  are  of  a  prodigious  height,  covered 
"  with  admirable  fi:ones.  That  alone  which  forms  the  cntabla- 
"  ture,  is  26 i.  feet  Long,  and  broad  in  proportion.  'J'he  ft;.- 
*'  tues  and  the  figures  in  bafs  relief  which  this  palace. contains, 
**  are  in  very  great  numbers  *." 

The  fame  traveller  adds,  that  the  frontifpieces  of  the  temples 
which  he  has  had  occafion  to  fee  in  that  place  were  not  rich  in 
archite£ture.  Yet  he  faw  temples  fo  fpacious,  that  he  believes 
three  thoufand  perfons  might  be  ranged  with  eiife  on  their  roofs. 
He  obferves,  laftly,  that  all  the  figures  in  bafs  relief  which  de- 
corated that  monument,  wcie  only  in  profile.  But  for  the  relt, 
thefe  palaces  were  io  ruined,  and  in  fuch  diforder,  that  one  could 
know  nothing  of  their  diilribution  nor  of  their  arrangement. 


*  I  think  that  this  etiifice  mutl  have  been  a  temple,  ond  not  a  palace. 
I  rcmarlc  a  very  great  refcniblancc  v.iili  the  ckfcripiioa  tliat  ,>nabo  gi /cs  lit  of 
the  Egyptian  tcmplts.  1.  17.  p,  115B,  Sc  11J9. 


T  2  Paul 
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Paul  Lucas,  wlio  boafts  alfo  of  having  vifited  thefe  ruins, 
fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner  in  his  firft  voyage  :  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  he  feems  only  to  have  copied  the  relation  I  have  juft 
now  quoted  s.  I  therefore  think  I  ought  not  to  dwell  upon  it. 
I  go  to  what  he  has  faid  of  another  place  fituated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  riiebes. 

«  Near  the  village  qf  Hermant,  we  fee  the  ruins  of  a  moft 
«'  grand  and  moft  fpacious  edifice ;  we  perceive  on  all  Tides  an 
*«  immenfe  number  of  flones  and  colurnrjs  of  the  riqbeft  and- 
«  moft  beautiful  marble.     The  columns   \yhich    remain  ftill' 
«  ftanding,  are  of  a  fize  that  nothing  can  equal:  they  are  air 
«  covered  with   figures  and   hieroglyphics :   their  chapiters  a- 
<*  domed  with  foliages,  are  of  an  order  of  architecture  difte- 
*'  rent  from  all  thofe  which  Greece  and  Italy  have  tranfmitted 
<*  to  us.     There  remains  ftanding  one  part  of  the  building, 
«  whole  covering  is  formed  by  five  ftones  twenty  feet  long  by 
f  five,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  thick.     This  roof  is  built  in  l 
*'  platform.     We  fee  near  it  t\yo  cololTal  figures  of  granite  mar- 
*'  ble,  which  are  each  more  than  fixty  feet  high  '\" 

M.  Granger  alfo  fpeaks  of  thefe  different;  monuments,  but  in, 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  us  think,  that  he  has  vifited  them 
and  feen  them  with  his  own  eyes.  But  yet  I  ftiall  not  ftop  to 
relate  what  he  fays  of  the  ruins  of  Luxor.  His  recital  in  that 
refpedl  differs  very  little  from  the  relation  of  the  two  rniffiona- 
ries,  and  that  of  Paul  Lucas  » :  i  ftiall  only  take  notice  of  fome 
monuments,  which  in  my  opinion  no  traveller  before  him  ever 
mentioned. 

He  fpeaks  of  a  magnificent  palace  of  which  we  fee  the  ruins 
a  league  and  a  half  from  Luxor.  <'"  We  enter  at  firft  into  a 
"  court  which  is  162  feet  wide  and  81  long.  The  front  of  the 
«  palace  is  180  feet,  and  36  high;  having  on  each  of  its  fides 
<•  a  column  of  granite  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gate  i§ 
«  ten  feet  thick,  eighteen  high,  and  eight  wide:  we  go  from 
**  that  gate  to  another  court,  which  is  56  feet  fquare,  and  from 


S  Voyige  flu  Levant,  t.  1.  p.  iio,  &:  in. 

^' Troilleme  voya^t,  t.  3.  p.  17,   ^c  11.  i  See  p.  54,  &c. 

Father  Sicard  fpeaks  of  it  alfo  in  ch.e  fame  teimj,  kio  fupnt  rit.  p.  160. 


«  th;xt 
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5'  that  into  another  filled  like  the  preceding  ones  with  the  ruins 
f<  of  columns.  We  fee  on  the  fide  of  it  many  chambers  which 
"  are  gone  to  ruin,  and  whofe  walls  are  covered  with  hierogly- 
«  phics,  and  hum^n  figures  of  both  fexes :  at  the  bottom  of 
"  this  court  we  fee  two  gates,  the  one  large  and  the  other 
('  fmall',  this  laft  condu6i:s  us  to  five  very  dark  chambers,  \r% 
<<  one  of  which  is  a  tomb  of  red  granite  feveii  feet  long,  thre^ 
"  wide,  and  three  and  an  half  high.  The  great  gate  leads  to 
"  a  court,  where  ^ve  fee  the  front  of  the  body  of  a  houfc,  whick 
*'  is  I  So  feet  wide  and  170  high:  the  gate,  v/hich  is  placed  ia 
'<  the  middle,  is  thirty  feet  thick,  twenty  high,  and  ten  wide.; 
f  this  front  is  built  of  large  fquare  (tones.  We  then  enter  into 
<'  a  court  which  is  112  feet  fquare;  we  there  fee,  to  the  left-, 
f<  four  columns  of  white  marble  ftanding,  and  on  the  right, 
"  three  chambers  which  are  gone  to  ruin.  From  this  court  we 
*'  enter  into  a  hail,  which  is  1 12  feet  wide  and  eighty-one  deep: 
«'  on  two  fides,  and  the  bottom,  runs  a  gallery.  That  at  the 
«  bottom  is  formed  by  a  rank  of  eight  large  columns  eight  feet 
«  diameter,  and  the  fecond  rank  of  fix  large  fquare  pillars  which 
•5*  fupport  the  platform.  The  fide- galleries  are  only  formed  by 
«'  a  range  of  four  columns  like  to  the  former,  on  which  is  laid 
f<  a  fimilar  platforrn. 

"  It  feems  by  the  pedeftals,  and  by  the  chapiters  fcattered  ia 
f  the  middle  of  this  hall,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  ten  co- 
<'  lumns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  whofe  fhafts  are  of  one  piece^ 
"  there  have  been  three  different  ranks  of  nine  each :  their  dia- 
^<  meter  is  three  feet,  and  their  height  thirty."  This  traveller 
defcribes  befides  many  more  monuments;  but  they  are  not  wor- 
thy of  particular  attention. 

One  very  important  obfeivation  to  be  made  on  the  recitals  of 
M.  Granger,  is,  that  he  fays  he  has  fecn  columns  of  the  Go^ 
rinthian  order,  and  even  the  compofite  order  ^,  In  moft  part  of 
the  edifices  of  which  he  has  given  a  defcription.  We  know* 
that  the  architecture  of  -the  ancient  Egyptians  had  no  refera- 


b  la nee 
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blance  either  to  that  of  the  Greeks  or  that  of  the  Romans.  This 
reflexion  would  lead  us  to  think,  then,  that  the  monuments  I 
have  juft  mentioned,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  fo- 
vereigns  of  Egypt.  We  know  in  reality,  that  the  Ptolomeys  and 
the  Roman  emperors  fucceffively  adorned  Egypt  with  very  nu- 
iperous  and  very  magnificent  monuments:  thefe  perhaps  are  the 
only  ones  which  fubfift  at  prefent.  With  refpcft  to  the  mixture 
of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  architefture,  that  we  there 
remark,  It  is  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  for  that  irregularity,  by  admit- 
ting, that  thefe  works,  although  conftrufted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  muft  always  have  had  a  tinfture  of  the  Egyptian  tafte 
and  genius.  We  might  further  remove  this  difficulty  which  I 
have  propofed,  by  faying,  that  the  Ptolomeys  and  the  Roman 
emperors  had  an  attention  to  repair  many  of  the  ancient  edifices 
of  Egypt.  This  is  even  a  faft  which  appears  fufficiently  con- 
firmed by  the  infcriptions  reported  by  the  modern  travellers  '. 
Therefore,  this  mixture  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  ar- 
chitefture,  has  nothing  furprifing  in  it.  Nothing  but  an  exa£t 
•and  judicious  examination  can  enable  us  to  diftinguifh  among 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  what  might  have  been  the  work  of 
•ancient  times  from  what  appertaios  to  the  more  modern  ages. 
•We  muft  have  feen  the  monuments  in  queftion  ourfelves,  or  at 
leaft  have  been  able  to  have  judged  from  the  report  of  fome  in- 
telligent  and  unprejudiced  perfons,  qualities  which  appear  to 
have  been  wanting  in  all,  or  a  great  part  of  the  travellers  whom 
I  have  cited,  except  M.  Granger. 

I  fhall  fay  nothing  at  this  time  of  Memphis.  There  is  great 
appearance,  that  in  the  ages  we  fpeak  of,  this  city  either  did 
not  exift,  or  at  leaft  did  not  deferve  any  attention.  Homer, 
who  fpeaks  of  Thebes  with  the  higheft  encomiums,  does  not 
even  name  Memphis.  This  obfervation  has  not  efcaped  Arifta- 
tie  "* ;  and  the  confequence  which  he  draws  from  it,  is  fo  much 
the  more  juft,  as  we  caonot  go  to  Thebes  without  paffing  by 


•  See  Paul  Lucas,  loco  cit.  p.  33,  34,  3?,  &  41,  42.;  Granger,  p.  41,  43> 
53,  84,  85.;  Sicard,  mem.  des  miffions  du  Levant,  t.  7.  p.  43. 
■»n  Metereol.  1.  i.  c.  14.  t.  i.  p.  547. 

Memphis. 
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Memphis.  Homer,  having  been  informed  of  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  Thebes,  neceflarily  muft  have  known  that 
of  Memphis,  which  was  much  eafier  of  accefs  than  Thebes. 
This  reafon  appears  to  me  decifive,  and  makes  me  believe, 
that  they  did  not  begin  to  fpeak  of  Memphis  till  after  the  age 

of  Homer. 

The  fame  reafon  engaged  me  alfo  not  to  fpeak  of  the  pyra- 
mids, thofe  famous  monuments  which  have  rendered  Egypt  for 
ever  celebrated.  I  think  their  conftrudion  pofterior  to  the  epoch 
we  are  at  prefent  running  over  ". 


ARTICLE     II. 

Of  the  State  of  Archite^ure  in  Jfa  Minor. 

A  SIA,  in  the  prefent  times,  offers  us  no  obje£l  of  architefture 
"^  which  deferves  our  attention.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt,  but 
the  art  of  building  was  there  fufficiently  cultivated;  but  we 
want  lights  of  the  tafte  and  ficill  which  reigned  at  that  time  in 
the  edifices  of  the  eallern  people.  The  ancient  authors  fupply 
ns  with  few  refources  in  this  matter :  the  fafts  which  they  re- 
port are  not  fufficiently  explained,  nor  fufficiently  circumftan- 
tiated.  They  are  wanting  in  thofe  details,  which  alone  couM 
infl;ru6t  us  in  the  tafle  and  manner  of  building  of  each  age  and 
of  each  nation. 

Homer,  for  example,  in  fpeaking  of  the  palace  of  Priam, 
fays,  that  it  had  at  the  entrance  fifty  apartments  well  built, 
in  which  the  princes  his  children  lodged  with  their  wives.  At 
t'he  bottom  of  the  court,  there  were  tv**clve  other  apartments 
for  the  fons-in-law  of  that  monarch  °  :  we  farther  fee,  that 
Paris  had  built  for  his  particular  ufe  a  very  magnificent 
hjdging  P.  Thefe  fads  prove,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  architedure  muff  have  been  cultivated  in  Afia  Minor; 
but  they  do  not  inflrud  us  of  the  tafte  in  which  they  conflrud- 
€d  thofe  edifices  I  have  juft  meiitioned.  We  cannot  fee  in  what 


"  See  part  3.  book  x.  cbap.  x. 

o  Iliad,  1.  6.  V.  141.;  ibid.  v.  jfj.  P  Ibid.  v.  313,  &c. 
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ibeir  magnificence  and  beauty  confided.  Homer  only  remarks 
of  the  palace  of  Priam,  that  it  v.'as  furrounded  with  porticoes^ 
the  ftones  of  which  had  been  worked  with  care  '*.  He  fays 
Hiuch  the  fame  of  that  of  Paris'.  Eut  we  fnall  fee,  ih  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  Greeks,  that  we  have  now  no  idea  of  what  Homer 
intended  by  the  word  which  we  commonly  traaflate  by  tiiat  of 
portico:  We  fiiall  further  fee^  that  that  poet  probably  knew- 
nothing  of  any  of  the  orders  of  architefture.  He  never  fpeaks 
Ctf  the  embellifliments  or  external  ornaments  of  buildings,  i 
think  therefore,  that  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces  confifled 
at  that  time  rather  in  their  valf  extent,'  than  in  the  regularity 
and  the  decoration  of  their  architecture. 

I  further  do  not  fee,  that  one  can  draw  any  light  from  the 
defcription  which  the  fame  poet  gives  of  the  palace  of  Alci- 
tiom  *.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  Homer  has  tried  Co  put 
there  all  the  magnificence  kno^'n  in  his  time :  he  might  have 
taken  for  a  model  the  rnof!;  beautiful  edifices  He  had  ever  feen. 
yet  we  remark  nothing  in  the  defcription  of  the  palace  of  Al- 
cinouS;,  which  has  a  dire6l  relation  to  the  beauty  and  magniii- 
qence  Qf  archite6Vure.  The  elegance  and  the  decoration  of 
that  edifice  cbnfifted  folely  in  the  ricbnefs  of  the  materials,  and 
that  of  the  interior  ornaments.  The  poet  fays,  that  the  walla 
of  the  palace  and  the  threfhold  of  the  doors  were  of  folid 
brafs  f.  An  entablature  of  Iky-blue  went  quite  round  the 
building:  the  doors  were  of  gold,  the  chambranles  of  fiiver, 
and  the  floors  of  the  fame.  A  cornice  of  gold  went  round  the 
apartments. 

Homer  then  defcribes  the  ftatues  and  other  interior  orna- 
ments which  decorated  the  palace  of  Alcinous :  but  for  the  reft 
he  favs  nothing  which  denotes  an  edifice  eflimaible  on  the  fcore 
of  architecture.     The  beauties  of  that  art,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  were  very  little  known  in  Homer's  time.    I  lliall  further 


«i  Iliad.  1.  6.  V.  143.  "   ""  Ibid.  v.  314. 

*  See  tlie  dUfertation  where  I  explain  the  rcafons  fcr  which  I  think  that  the 
ifle  of  the  Pha;:icians  mufl  belong  to  Afia,  fupra,  cha]).  i. 

■\  What  Homer  lays  of  the  threlhoids  of  brafs  is  not  a  pure  imagination  of  the 
poet's;  this  cuftom  is  aUcfled  by  many  authors.  Virg.  yKneid.  1.  i.  v.  448.  j 
I'auf.  I.  9.  c.  19.  p.  748.;  Suid.  -voce  AvTiTriTs^ov  /3«^iaroj,  t.  i.  p.  up. 
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have  occafion  to  return  io  this  fubjeift  in  the  article  of  Greece^ 
and  to  treat  it  more  extenfively. 


CHAP.        IV. 

Of  Metallurgy, 

r'  there  could  remain  fome  doubts  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
knowledge  which  many  nations  have  had  in  metallurgy, 
the  fa£ts  which  I  am  going  to  relate  would  put  an  end  to  them, 
and  diffipate  them  entirely.  We  fee  the  Ifraelites  execute,  in 
the  defert,  all  the  operations  which  concerned  the  working  of 
metals :  they  knew  the  fecret  of  purifying  gold  ■■,  the  art  of 
beating  it  with  a  hammer  *",  that  of  throwing  it  into  fufion  % 
and,  in  a  word,  to  work  it  in  all  the  pofTible  ways.  The  fcrip- 
ture  indeed  remarks,  that  God  had  prefided  over  moft  of  the 
grand  works  relative  to  his  worlhip ".  But,  independent  of 
thefe  marvellous  productions,  it  is  certain  that  they  muft  hj^ve 
fead,  among  the  Ifraelites,  many  very  Ikilful  and  very  intelli- 
gent artifts  in  metallurgy.  The  golden  calf,  which  that  un- 
grateful and  fickle  people  ereiSted  as  an  objeCt  of  their  adora- 
tion, is  an  evidence  equally  ftriking  of  their  perfidy  towards 
God,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  in  the  working  of 
metals.  This  operation  fuppofes  great  (kill  and  intelligence. 
The  long  ftay  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  had  enabled  them  to 
inftruft  themfelvcs  in  the  neceflary  proccflcs  to  fucceed  in  fuch 
an  enterprife. 

The  Egyptians,  as  I  have  infinuated  in  the  firfl  part  of  thi'^ 
work,  had  made,  even  in  the  earlieft  times,  critical  inquiries 
and  experiments  in  metals.     The  ere^ion  of  the  golden  calf 


'  Exod.  c.  ly.  V.  31,  &  35. 

The  viilgatc  tranflatcs  all  the  paflliges  in  this  chapter,  where  gold  is  mention- 
ed, by  very  pure  gold.  But,  following  the  Hebrew  text,  it  means  gold  purificJ, 
for  the  verb  is  always  in  the  participle.  »■ 

f  Exod.  c.  I  J.  V.  31,  &  36, 

t  lb.  id.  C.  31.  V.  4. 

u  ibid.  c.  31.  V.  I.  c.  35.  Y.  3,1, 

Vol.  II.  ^  U  « 
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is  not  the  only  proof  with  which  the  fcrlpture-^furnifhes  us: 
what  we  there  read,  with  regard  to  the  deftruftion  of  that 
idol,  deferves  infinitely  more  attention.  The  fcripture  fays, 
Mofes  took  the  go|den  calf,  burnt  it,  recjuced  it  to  powder, 
and  afterwards  mixed  that  powder  with  water  which  he  made 
the  Ifraelites  drink '^.  Thofe  who  work  in  metals  are  not  icrno- 
rant,  that,  in  general,  this  operation  is  very  c^ifhcult.  Mofes 
probably  had  learned  this  fecret  in  Egypt.  The  fcripture  re- 
inarks  exprefsly,  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  all  the  wfdom 
of  the  Egyptians  y  J  that  is  to  fay,  that  Mofes  had  been  inftru6l- 
ed  in  all  the  fciences  which  thefe  people  cultivated.  I  think 
then,  that  at  that  time  the  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  perform- 
ing this  operation  in  gold ;  an  operation,  of  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  neceffary  to  fhew  the  procefs. 

The  commentators  are  much  troubled  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  Mofes  laurnt  and  reduced  to  powder  the  golden  calf; 
the  moft  of  them  have  only  given  vain  conje£lures,  and  fuch  as 
are  abfolutely  void  of  all  probability.  An  able  chymifl:  has  re- 
moved all  the  difficulties  that  can  be  formed  about  this  opera- 
tion. The  means,  which  he  thinks  Mofes  has  ufed,  are  very 
fimple.  Inftead  of  tartar  which  we  vife  for  fuch  a  procefs,  the 
legiflator  of  the  Hebrews  has  ufed  natron,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  eaft,  and  particularly  near  the  Nile  ^.  What  the 
fcripture  adds,  that  Mofes  made  the  Ifraelites  drink  this  pow- 
der, proves,  that  he  knew  perfe<Stly  well  the  whole  force  of  its 
operation*.  He  would  aggravate  the  punifhment  of  their  dif- 
©bedience.  One  could  not  invent  a  way  which  would  render 
them  more  fenfible  of  it :  gold,  made  potable  by  the  proceis 
which  i  have  mentioned,  is  of  a  deteftable  tafte  *.. 

We  ought  farther  to  look  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  rapid  know- 
ledge, which  many  people  had  acquired  in  the  art  of  working 
metals,  the  cuflom,  which  was  very  ancient,  of  ufing  tin  in 
many  works :  the  manufadory  of  this  metal  may  be  ranked 


^  Eicod.  c,  3J.  V.  10-  V  ACls,  c.  7.  v.  ii. 

2  Stalill,  vitnl.  anretis,  in  opufc.  chym.  phyT.  ine'd.  p.  58J. 

^  Mee  les  mrcn.  dc  I'acnd.  des  feicno.  ami.  17^?,  nicm.  p.  315. 

*  It  approaches  to  that  of  niagillfry  of  Tulphur.  See  Senac,  n  conn  de-chyrnic, 

e,  a,,  p.  isi,  Sc  40.,  ' 

1 
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among  the  mod  difficult  piocefTes  in  metallurgy.  It  is  yet  cer- 
tain, that,  in  the  ages  we  are  fpeaking  of,  they  knew  perfectly 
the  art  of  preparing  and  ufing  tin.  The  teftimonies  of  Mofes^, 
and  Horner*^,  do  not  permit  iis  td  doubt  of  it. 

I  could  cite  many  other  fa£ts,  which,  equally  mark  the  pro- 
grefs  that  the  Egyptians  and  many  other  nations  had  already 
made  in  metallurgy :  the  facred  ftory  on  one  fide,  and  the  pro- 
fane writers  oh  the  other,  would  furnifti  me  with  abundant 
proofs ;  but  I  referve  this  detail  for  the  following  chapter,  where 
I  fliall  treat  particularly  of  gold  work, 

C    H    A    1^        Vv 

Of  Sculpture,  Gold  Work,  and  Fainting, 

ICT  7E  cannot  doubt  that  mofl:  of  the  arts,  which  relate  to  de^ 
'  ^  figri,  had  beert  greatly  cultivated  in  the  ages  we  are  at 
prefent  running  over.  Embroidery,  fculpture,  engraving  of 
metals,  and  the  knowledge  of  throwing  them  into  fufion  to 
make  llatues,  were  well  known  to  the  EgyptiariSj  and  many 
other  people  of  Afia.  I  fhall  attend  lefs  to  report  the  proofs, 
than  to  examine  the  tafte  which  then  took  place  in  thefe  fort  of 
ii^orksi 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E     I. 

Of  Scidpture. 

f  T  appears  that  the  Egyptians  had  had  at  all  times  a  great 
tafte  for  coloffufes  and  gigantic  figures.  We  fee  the  marks  of 
it  in  moft  of  the  monuments  ereded  by  Sefoftris.  Hiflory  fays 
that  this  Egyptian  monarch  caufed  to  be  placed,  before  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  his  ftatue,  and  that  of  the  queen  hi* 
■wife.     Thefe  pieces,  which  were  of  one  flone,  were  30  cubits 


b  Numb.  c.  31,  v.  j», 
c  See  infra^  art.  % 
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high  ^.  The  ftatues  of  his  children,  to  the  number  of  four, 
were  not  much  lefs  confiderable.  They  were  20  cubits  high*. 
Thefe  fa£ls  £lre  more  than  fulBcient  to  prove  the  tafte  that  the 
Egyptians  had  for  coloiTufes.  I  fhall  have  occafion  iti  the  fequel 
of  this  work  to  return  again  to  this  article. 

As  to  the  part  of  defign,  I  have  already  mentioned  it  in  the 
preceding  books  f .  I  do  not  therefore  think  it  neceflary  to  infift 
on  it  at  prefent.  I  referve,  for  the  third  part  of  this  work,  fome 
particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  people  executed  their 
Cploflufes.  I  fliall  add,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  reflections  ork 
th^  tafte  and  the  pra£lice  of  the  Egyptian  fchool. 

1  know  not  in  what  clafs  to  range  a  very  fingular  monument 
which  an  ancient  author  iaith  had  been  executed  by  the  or- 
ders of  Sefoftris.  This  is  the  defcription,  fuch  as  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  reported  after  Athenodorus^. 

Tnis  author  fays,  that  Sefoftris,  having  brought  from  the 
ceuntries  which  he  had  travelled  over,  many  able  workmcn,- 
ordered  the  moft  flcilful  of  them  to  make  a  ftatue  of  Ofiris, 
This  artift  ufed  in  the  compofition  all  the  metals  and  all  the 
fpecies  of  precious  ftones  which  were  then  knowr>;  but,  above 
all,  he  put  into  it  the  fame  perfume  with  which  they  had,  fay 
they,  embalmed  the  bodies  of  Ofiris  and  Apis.  He  had  given' 
to  the  whole  work  a  flcy-blue  colour.  Each  may  form  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  different  matters  what  conjectures  he  plea- 
fes,  by  fuppofing,  neverthelefs,  the  reality  of  the  fatSt^  which 
to  me  appears  improbable. 

There  remain  very  few  lights  on  the  progrefs  and  ftate  o£ 
fculpture  in  Afia.  It  is  certain,  that,  near  the  fame  ages,> 
this  art  was  there  in  much  ufe.  The  Ifraelites-  had  caft  the 
golden  calf;  Mofes  had  placed,  on  the  two  extremities  of 
the  ark  of  alliance,,  two  cherubinis  of  gold ''.  Homer  fpeaks 
of  a  ftatue  of  Minerva  much  revered  among  the  Trojkns  K 


d  D!od.  1.  r.  p;  67. 

^  Ibid.;  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  107. 

f  See  part  i.  book  2. 

S  Cohart.  ad  Gent,  p.  43. 

^  Exod.  c.  37.  v.  7,  &c. 

J  Iliad.  1.  6.  V.  3ca,  Sic. 

He 
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He  places,  In  the  palace  of  Alclnous,  ftatues  of  gold,  repre- 
fenting  young  people  who  carried  torches  to  give  light  during 
the  night''.  At  the  time  of  Paufanlas,  they  faw  fliil  in  the  ci- 
ty of  Argos  a  Jupiter  in  wood,  which  was  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  the  palace  of  Priam  when  Troy  was  taken  '.  Thefe 
fads  give  us  fufficiemly  to  underftand,  that  fculpture  was  at 
that  time  much  in  ufe  in  Afia ;  but  they  do  not  inflrudl  us  in 
the  tafte  in  which  they  made  thefe  ftatues. 

Mofes  does  not  teach  us  any  thing  touching  the  form  of  the 
two  cherubims  which  covered  the  ark,  only  that  they  had  ex- 
tended wings  one  oppofite  to  the  other,  and  their  faces  turned 
fronting  each  other  ^.  This  loofe  and  uncertain  defcription 
has  given  room  to  commentators  to  reprefent  the  cherubims 
differently.  Each  has  formed  a  particular  idea :  I  fliall  not 
trouble  the  readers  with  the  detail. 

We  are  not  more  aflured  as  to  the  form  which  the  golden 
calf  had.  Yet  there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  this  idol  had 
much  refemblance  to  that  of  the  ox  Apis  fo  reverenced  by  the 
Egyptians.  And  I  (liould  think  in  confequence,  th;it  it  had  a 
human  figure  with  the  head  of  an  ox.  There  flill  remain  at 
this  time  many  of  threfe  Egyptian  reprefentations.  If  the  golden 
calf  was  executed  in  the  talle  of  thefe  models,  wc  might  be  cer- 
tain that  this  piece  had  nothing  eftimable  on  the  fcore  of  ele- 
gance, and  the  corredlnefs  of  defign. 

With  refpeft  to  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  which  is  fpokcn  of  in 
the  Iliad,  Homer  does  not  charafterife  the  defign  iii  any  mart- 
ner.  He  does  not  even  tell  us  of  what  it  was  made.  We  can 
only  conjedlure,  that  the  goddefs  was  reprefented  fitting.  On 
a  very  remarkable  occafion,  Homer  reprefents  the  Trojan  ladies 
going  in  form  to  put  a  veil  over  the  knees  of  that  fiatue  ". 

As  to  the  Jupiter  found  i-n  the  palace  of  Priam,  Paufanlas^ 
who  had  feen  it,  has  given  us  no  defcription  of  it.     He  only 


k  Odyfl".  1.  7.  V.  100. 

I  have  already  explained  for  what  rcafons  I  have  placed  the  ifle  of  the  Phxa- 
dans  in  Afia,  p,  84. 

I  L.  X.  c.  14.  p.  16$,  m  Exod.  loco  cU. 

n  Iliad.  1.  «.  v.  j-j^.     Sec  alfo  Strabo,  I.  13.  p.  897. 

^  obfervcs. 
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obferves,  that  the  ftatue  had  three  eyes,  one  of  which  was  irt 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  . 

Although  the  authors,  which  I  have  juft  mentioned,  have 
not  been  fd  explicit  on  thefe  pieces  of  high  antiquity,  I  be- 
lieve we  may  lay,  that  all  thefe  works  were  of  a  very  mid- 
dling tafle,  and  entirely  deftitute  of  elegance  and  agreeable- 
iiefs.  I  am  not  reduced  to  fimple  cor>jeclures  to  fupport  this 
fentiment. 

It  is  more  than  probable  in  reality,  that  the  fiatiie  of  Miner- 
va, of  which  Homer  fpeaks,  was  no  other  than  the  Palladium ^ 
We  learn  from  Apollodorus,  that  this  image  was  executed  in 
the  taite  of  the  Egyptian  flatues,  having  the  legs  and  thighg 
joined  together  p.  The  Palladium  muft  have  been  by  confe- 
quence  a  fort  of  unformed  and  grofs  mafs>  without  attitude, 
and  motionkfs. 

ARTICLE     IL 

Qf  Cold  Work. 


O 


PulencCj  and  luxury  which  is  the  confequence,  have  given 
birth  to  gold  work.  Pomp  and  effeminacy  had  contribu- 
ted to  perfeft  this  art^  whofe  origin,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
firft  part,  afcended  to  very  remote  ages.  The  enumeration  of 
all  the  fa£ls,  which  prove  how  much  the  works  in  gold  were 
common  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  bufied  in,  would  engage 
us  in  infinite  details :  this,  of  all  the  arts  which  have  relation 
to  defign,  is  that  which  feems  to  have  been  moft  cultivated. 
Let  us  chufe  fome  proper  fubjects  to  make  known  the  progrefg 
of  gold  work,  and  find  out  the  objefts  which  can  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  point  of  psrfcflion,  to  which  that  art  was  come  at 
that' time  in  Egypt  and  in  Afia. 

The  fcripture  acquaints  us,  that  the  Ifraelitesj  the  moment 


•  L.  2.  c,  24.  p.  i(Sj.  P  L*  3.  p.  180. 

It  is  in  tills  Tenfe  that  wc  ought  to  nnderrtand  the  expreillon  a-vft/ii^nzei, 
.which  Apollodorus  ufes,  as  Scaliger,  Kiifthtr,  and  many  other  critics,  have 
proved. 


they 
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they  went  out  of  Egypt,  borroAved  a  large  quantity  of  vafes  ef 
gold  and  filver  of  the  Egyptians  '^.  This  facl  fhews,  that  gold 
work  muft  have  been  then  much  cultivated  among  thefe  peo- 
ple. To  the  teflimony  of  Mofes  we  may  join  that  of  Homer. 
The  poet  makes  mention,  in  the  Odyffey,  of  many  prefents 
which  Menelaus  had  received  in  Egypt.  They  confifted  of  dif- 
ferent works  in  gold,  the  tafle  and  workmanlbip  of  which  fup- 
pofed  great  addrefs  and  (kill.  The  King  of  Thebes  gave  to  Me- 
nelaus two  large  filver  tubs,  and  two  beautiful  tripods  of  gold. 
Alcandra,  wife  of  this  monarch,  made  a  prcfent  to  Helen  of 
a  gold  diftaff,  and  of  a  magnificent  filver  bafket,  the  edges  of 
which  were  fine  gold,  and  elegantly  wrought ''.  This  union, 
this  mixture  of  gold  with  filver,  appears  to  me  worthy  of  re- 
mark. ■  The  art  of  foldering  thefe  metals  depends  on  a  great 
number  of  fciences.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  Egyptians  had 
been  ufed  a  long  time  to  the  working  of  metals.  We  perceive 
alfo  in  the  deng^i  of  this  bafket  a  fort  of  tafte,  and  a  particular 
kind  of  finifhing. 

We  ought  to  refer  alfo  to  the  Eg\^ptians  that  great  quantitv 
of  trinkets  which  the  Hebrews  were  provided  with  in  the  dc-- 
fert.  It  is  faid  that  they  offered,  for  the  making  of  the  works 
deftined  to  divine  fervice,  their  bracelets,  their  ear-rings,  their 
rings,  their  clafps,  without  counting  the  vafes  of  gold  and  fil-. 
ver''.  Mofes  made  ail  thefe  trinkets  be  melted,  and  converted 
them  to  different  works  proper  for  the  worfhip  of  the  Almigh_ 
ty.  The  greatefl  part  of  thefe  works  were  gold,  and  among 
them  they  had  pieces  ©f  great  execution  and  highly  finiflicd 
workmanfliip.  A  crown  of  gold  entirely  furrounded  the  ark  of 
alliance  ^  The  table  of  fliew-bread  was  adorned  with  a  border 
of  open  chafed  gold- work".  The  chandelier  of  feven  branches 
appears  to  me,  above  all,  worthy  of  much  attention.  The  de- 
fcription  which  the  holy  fcripture  makes  of  it,  gives  us  an  idea 
of  a  very  ingenious  and  well-compofcd  defign  *.     This  piecej 


9  Exod.  c.  II.  V.  35.  r  OdylT  I.  4.  v.  12J,  hz, 

r  F^xoil.  c    3<r»  V.  II.  t  Ibid.  c.  »?.  v,  11. 

'.-  Ibid.  V.  M.  &  »S-  -    *Il>id.  V,  5 J,  iic. 
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confiderable  in  itfelf,  was  of  very  fine  gold  beat  by  the  ham- 
mer y.  I  pafs  over  in  filence  a  number  of  other  works,  equally 
eftimable  for  the  matter  and  for  the  workmanfhip,  which  mud 
have  been  very  delicate. 

With  refpe£l  to  Afia,  gold  work  was  at  that  tjme  as  much 
cultivated  as  in  Egypt.  Profane  hiftory  furnifhes  us  with  fufR- 
cient  teftimonies  which  prove,  that  many  people  in  Afia  had 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  engraving,  in  chafing,  and  generally 
in  whatever  concerned  the  working  of  metals.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  works  cried  up  by  Homer  came  from  Afia  ^.  We 
there  remark  armours,  cups,  and  vafes  of  a  very  elegant  defign, 
and  a  very  agreeable  tafte.  Herodotus  fpeaks  alfo  with  great 
encomiums  of  the  richnefs  and  magnificence  of  the  throne  on 
which  Midas  diflributed  juftice.  This  prince  made  a  prefent 
of  it  to  the  temple  of  Delphos.  It  is  true,  Herodotus  has  not 
left  us  a  particular  defcription  of  this  throne.  But,  as  he  aflures 
ys  that  the  work  deferved  to  be  feen*,  we  may  conje£lure  that 
the  workmanfhip  was  highly  finiflied.  I  fhall  obferve  laftly, 
that  Homer  gives  in  general,  to  the  nations  of  Afia,  arms 
much  more  ornamental,  and  much  more  rich,  than  to  the 
Greeks.  Thofe  of  Glaucus,  and  of  many  other  chiefs  of  the 
Trojan  army,  were  gold^.  The  attention  of  Homer,  to  cry  up 
thefe  circumftances,  proves  not  only  the  opulence  and  luxury  of 
the  Afiatics,  but  alfo  the  great  knowledge  which  thefe  people 
had  at  that  time  in  works  of  gold,  and  the  arts  which  depend 
on  it. 

Although  my  intention  was  to  avoid  details,  yet  I  can- 
not difpenfe  with  myfelf  from  making  fome  refle<ftions  on 
the  Ihield  of  Achilles;  a  work,  the  idea  of  which  appears 
to  me  admirable,  and  which  would  certainly  produce  a  high 
efFe£l,  if  it  was  executed.  Many  reafons  engaged  me  •  to 
fpeak  of  it  under  this  article.  Homer  could  not  take  the  idea 
of  fuch  a  work,  but  from  fome  models  which  niufl  have 
come  near  it.      He  has  then  only  followed  and  embellifli- 


y  Exod.  c.  3?.  V,  31,  &  35. 

2  See  Iliad,  1.  11.  v.  jp.  1.  %i.  v.  741,  &c. ;   OcIyfL  1.  4.  V.  (Sij,  &c.  U15. 
V.  414.  &  459,  &C. 

*  L.  I.  n.  14,  b  Iliad,  1.  6.  v.  136.  I.  z.  B.  v.  37 (5.  I.  is.  v.  439. 
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ed  an  art  invented  before  the  war  of  Troy-  This  poet,  as  I 
think  I  have  already  remarked,  is  very  exa6l  in  not  giving  to 
the  people  of  whom  he  fpeaks  any  knowledge  that  did  not  be- 
long to  the  ages  in  which  he  places  them.  A  more  faithful  hi- 
florian  than  Virgil,  he  does  not  anticipate  the  times.  I  think 
that  Homer  could  have  feen  only  in  Afia  the  models  which  fug- 
gjfled  to  him  the  idea  of  the  Ihield  of  Achilles.  The  Greeks 
were  at  that  time  too  rude  to  give  them  the  h9nour  of  fuch  a 
work.  With  refp.cl  to  Egypt,  I  doubt  whether  Homer  was 
ever  there.  Theie  motives,  I  think,  are  fuiHcient  to  refer  to 
the  times  and  to  the  people  whom  I  am  adlually  fpeaking  of, 
the  maflerpiece  which  we  are  going  to  examine. 

I  fee  no  fa6l  in  ancient  hidory  v/hich  can  fervs  fo  well  as  the 
fliield  of;  Achilles,  to  make  known  the  flate  and  the  progrefs  of 
arts  in  the  prefent  ages.  Without  fpeaking  of  the  richnefs  and 
variety  of  the  clefign  v/hich  runs  through  that  work,  we  ought 
to  remark,  firft,  the  blending  the  different  metals  which  Ho- 
mer puts  in  the  compofitioii  of  his  fliield.  Copper,  tin,  gold, 
and  filver  are  employed  in  it*^.  Lailly,  we  rniiil  obferve,  that 
at  that  time  they  knew  the  art  of  giving,  by  the  impreflion  of 
fire  on  metals,  and  by  their  mixture,  the  colour  of  different  ob- 
jecls.  Let  us  add  to  this  the  engraving  and  the  chafing,  and  we 
fhall  agree  that  the  (liield  of  Achilles  formed  a  very  complicated 
work. 

If  it  iseafy  to  piake  knpwn  the  beauty  and  the  merit  of  this 
important  piece,  it  is  not  the  fame  as  to  the  mechanifm  of  the 
ivork.  It  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  clear  and  precife  idea  of  it :  we 
do  not  fufficiently  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  Homer 
would  have,  us  to  underlland  hovy  it  mud  have  been  executed. 
Yet  let  us  fee  if,  in  modern  productions,  v/e  cannot  find  fome, 
whofe  compofition  may  aibfl  us  to  comprehend  this  kind  cf 
work. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  thofe  works  in  trinkets  which  they  made 


c  Iliad,   1.  18.  V.  474,  Si  475. 
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fome  years  ago,  in  which,  with  the  fole  help  of  gold  and  filver 
differently  mixed,  upon  a  plain  and  uniform  Jurface,  they  re- 
prefented  divers  fubjefts.  The  artifice  of  thefe  fort  of  trinkets 
confifted  in  the  infinite  number  of  little  pieces  inlaid  and  fol- 
dered  on  the  ground  of  the  work.  All  thefe  different  pieces 
were  engraved  or  chafed.  The  colour  and  refle£lion  of  the  me- 
tals joined  in  the  defign,  detached  the  fubjefts  from  the  back- 
ground of  the  work,  and  made  them  ftand  forward.  We  may 
conje£lure,  that  it  was  in  this  tafte  nearly^  that  Homer  has 
imagined  the  execution  of  the  fhield  of  Achilles  by  Vulcan. 
The  field  of  it  was  tin,  interfe^led  and  varied  with  many  pieces 
of  different  metals  engraved  and  carved.  Let  us  give  fome  ex- 
amples. 

Would  Vulcan  reprefent  oxen  ?  -he  chofe  gold  and  tin  «>,  that 
is  to  fay,  a  piece  of  yellow  metal  and  a  piece  of  white  metal  to 
diverfify  his  flock.  Was  his  intention  to  reprefent  a  vine  loaden 
with  dark-coloured  grapes?  Gold  compofed  the  flem  of  that 
vine.  It  was  fupported  by  props  of  filver  ^.  Pieces  of  polifiied 
and  embrowned  fleel  probably  formed  the  dark-coloured  grape, 
A  ditch  of  the  fame  metal  furrounded  the  vineyard.  A  palifade 
of  tin  might  ferve  for  the  inclofure  f .  I  fball  not  enter  into  any 
very  particular  details  :  this  flight  fketch  is  fufficient  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  the  mechanifm  of  that  work.  As 
for  the  refl,  what  ideas  foever  we  form  of  the  fhield  of  Achil- 
les, we  may  be  affured,  that  the  invention  of  it  was  great  and 
magnificent.  Such  a  compofition  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  goldfmiths  work  was  come 
to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfeftion  among  the  people  of  Afia  j 
for  it  is  always  in  thefe  countries  that  Homer  places  the  feat  of 
arts  and  of  famous  artifts. 


i  Iliad.  1.  iS.  V.  J74.  «  Ibid,  v   S6i,,  &Ci  f  Ibid. 
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ARTICLE    III. 
Gf  Painting. 

'T'HE  origin  of  painting  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  queftious 
that  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  arts.  There  reigns  a  very- 
great  obfcurity,  as_to  the  time  of  its  being  invented  and  put  iu 
pradlice.  It  is  not  much  more  eafy  to  decide  to  what  people  we 
ought  to  give  the  honour  of  it ;  fentiments  are  fo  divided  about 
the  countries,  and  about  the  time  when  this  art  took  its  rife. 
Some  have  given  the  honour  to  the  Egyptians  « ;  others  to  the 
Greeks  *".  It  is  not  here  a  proper  place  to  examine  this  point  cf 
criticifm.  With  refpedi  to  the  time  in  which  painting  took  its 
rife,  fome  authors  pretend  that  the  invention  of  this  art  preceded 
the  war  of  Troy ' ;  others  think  it  poflerior  to  that  epoch  '%  This 
is  what  is  to  be  examined  into.  But  before  we  give  ourfelves 
up  to  thefe  refearches,  it  is  proper,  I  think,  to  eftablifh  the  fenfe 
of  the  word  by  which  I  underlland  paintings  and  to  fix  the  ob» 
je£l  of  the  queftion. 

I  define  painting,  the  art  of  reprefenting  on  a  plain  furface^ 
by  means  of  colours,  objedls,  fuch  as  they  appear  to  us  figured 
and  coloured  by  nature  *.  From  this  definition,  I  fay,  and  1 
hope  to  prove,  painting  was  not  known  in  the  agei  we  are  now 


examinmg. 


The  Egyptians  boaft  of  having  known  painting  6000  years 
before  the  Greeks.  The  holy  fcripture  and  profane  hillory 
equally  agree  to  reject  fuch  a  chimera  '.  Pliny  himfelf  has  net 
made  any  account  of  this  vain  pretenfion,  and  has  iwt  thoughi 


K  Plin.  1.  7.  feft.  57.  p.  417.  1.  3J.  CtCt.  j.  p.  (58a.;  Ifidcr.  orig.  L  19.  c.  iff. 
*<  Ariftotel.  Theophraih  apuJ  Plin.  1.  7.  p.  417. 
i  Ariltotel,  lore  c'lt. 

k  Theophraft.  ibid.;   Plin.  1.  jj.  ic€t.  6.  p.  dSi. 

'  I  comprehend  in  this  ucfinliion  the  Siicrh,  attended  with  the  differe-it  Andes 
rr.d  th;  ditferent  degrees  of  colours  which  arc  there  oblVrved,  b^fidts  the  etRtl  of 
iiides,  clciirs  obfcnrs,  &c, 
1  Pliny,  1.  35.  16^5  p.  681. 
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it  worth  his  while  to  dwell  upon  it  ^.     But  in  reiecling  this  ex<^| 
ceffive  number  of  years,  we  muft  examine  if  the  Egyptians  hact^^ 
not  the  knowledge  of  painting  very  early;   many  critics,  and 
fome  modern  travellers  are  of  this  opinion.     Let  us  examine 
the  teftimonies  on  which  they  ground  their  fentiment. 

Diodorus,  in  defcribing  the  maufoleum  of  Ofymandes,  fays, 
that  the  ceiling  of  that  monument  was  fpread  oyer  v/ith  flars  on 
a  blue  ground  ^,.  We  nnight  throw  fome  doubts  on  the  truth  of 
this  fa£l.  Diodorus  is  the  only  one  who  fpeaks  of  it,  and  that 
only  from  the  relation  of  Hecateus,  an  author  much  cried  down 
by  the  ancients.  This  teilimony  appears  then  at  leaft  fufpici- 
ous.  But  let  it  be  admitted,  what  will  refult  from  it  ?  We  arc 
ignorant  in  what  time  this  maufoleum  might  have  been  built. 
Diodorus  does  not  even  tell  us  the  age  in  which  the  monarch 
lived  whofe  allies  it  contains.  The  tomb  of  Ofymandes  may 
be  very  ancient,  and  yet  have  been  built  in  ages  poderior  to 
thofe  we  are  now  examining  *.  Befides,  I  fliall  afk  what  in- 
du£lions  we  could  draw  from  a  fimple  laying  on  of  one  colour, 
on  which  they  had  probably  applied  Reaves  of  gold  or  filver  to 
imitate  fiars. 

In  the  ruins  of  thofe  vaft  palaces  fpread  in  the  Upper  Egypt, 
■we  fee,  according  to  the  report  of  fome  travellers  antique  paint- 
ings of  a  very  lively  and  fnining  colour  °.  I  will  not  difputc 
the  truth  of  ihefe  relations;  but  in  Agreeing  that  the  fafts  are 
really  true,  they  prove  nothjng  againll  the  fentiment  which  I 
have  embraced.  Thefe  paintings  are  probably  the  work,  of  fome 
Greek  artifts  called  into  Egypt  by  the  Ptolomeys  and  their  fuc- 
ceffors.  This  conjedlure  appears  to  me  fo  much  the  better  found- 
ed, as  a  modern  traveller,  defcribing  a  temple  in  which  he  had 
feen  painting,  fays,  that  the  columns  that  fupported  the  ceilir;g 


m  Pliuy,  1.  3S.  ftift.  5.  P-  <58i.  "  L.  i.  p.  S"- 

•  This  is  the  fentiment  of  Marfliam,  p.  403. 

o  Voyaee  du  Saytl  par  deux  P.  P.  Cnpiidn«,  p.  3,  &  4.  in  the  c.-)lli.ciion  of  ir- 
l.jtions  publill.ed  by  Tlicvenot.  t.  2.;  Paul  Luc.is  t.  3.  n.  38,  39,  &  dp.;  Rer. 
j'obfeivat.cniieufes,  t.  3.   p.  7?,   i^i,  133,  134,  Te4>  'S^.;  Voyage  dc  Granger, 

p-  35,  :i8;  45,  -;7,  ci. 
i 
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ytre  of  the  Corinthian  order  p.  He  further  obferves,  in  fpeak- 
j.ng  of  a  palace,  which,  he  believes,  made  part  of  the  ruins  o\ 

ancient  Thebes,  that  the  chapiters  of  the  columns  were  of  the 
tompofite  order,  highly  finilbed  ''.  "VVe  are  not  ignorant  that 
the  architecture  of  the  firll  Egyptians  had  no  refemblance  to  any 
of  the  five  orders  which  we  have  from  the  Greeks  and  the  I\o- 
mans.  Another  traveller  quotes  a  Greek  infcriptian  found  in 
TiW  ancient  palace  where  he  bad  likewife  feen  paintings ''. 

I  think  it  right  to  conclude,  after  thefe  facts,  that  the  monu- 
Wients  in  qiieftion  were  not  the  work  of  the  ancient  inhabitar.ts 
of  Egvpt ;  or,  fuppofmg  that  they  were,  they  had  been  repaired 
by  the  Greeks  or  by  the  Romans.  Thus  the  paintings  which 
they  found  there  decided  nothing  for  the  antiquity  of  this  art  in 

Egypt. 

Yet  they  infid,  and  pretend  to  prove  by  the  fame  pidlures, 
the  antiquity  of  the  edifices  which  contained  them.  The  Per- 
fians,  fay  they,  were  for  fome  time  mafters  of  Egypt.  Thefe 
people  were  declared  enemies  to  temples,  and  to  all  forts  of  re- 
prefentations  j  and,  by  confequence,  we  cannot  attribute  to  them 
the  paintings  which  we  flill  fee  in  the  temples  and  in  the  palaces 
of  Egypt.  Thefe  works  then  mufl  have  been  executed  before 
the  ages  in  which  the  Perfians  conquered  Egypt  ^.  I  am  bold 
enough  to  fay,  that  I  fee  no  fort  of  confequence  in  this  reafon-  , 

Cambyfcs  deftroyed  as  much  as  was  poHible  for  him,  the  mo- 
numents  of  Egypt:  we  may  conclude  from  this  fa£l,  avov/edby 
all  antiquity,  that  every  thing  that  bore  the  marks  of  tafte  and 
magnificence,  was  demoiiilied  by  this  barbarous  conqueror. 
Thus  we  cuglit  to  look  upon  the  palaces  and  the  temples  they 
mention  to  us  as  poilerior  to  the  invafion  of  this  prince.  But 
fuppcfing,  vv'hat  appears  to  rne  very  probable,  that  many  of 
thefe  edifices  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  this  prince,  we  mufl  re- 


P  Gran-er,  p.  38,  2c  jp.  f.  [LIJ.  p.  jR 

>■  Paul  Liicjs,  t.  3.  p.  58,    39,  41,   tV'  41. 
f  Rcc.  d'c/I)ieiV:it,  cor.  t.  j.  p.  T34,   &;  \66^ 
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member,  that  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  Cambyfes  was  only  525 
years  before  Chrift.  There  might  then  fubfifl  Egyptian  pi6lures 
anterior  to  this  monarch,  without  their  date  afcending  to  the 
ages  which  we  are  treating  of  at  prefent.  It  appears  to  me 
much  more  natural  to  attribute  them  to  the  Greeks.  Far  from 
imitating  the  conduQ:  of  the  Perfians,  thefe  conquerors  applied 
themfelves  to  repair  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt.  They 
enriched  them  with  new  ornaments,  among  which  number,  I 
think,  we  ought  to  put  the  pi6lures  which  they  mention. 

Let  us  go  on  to  other  teflimonies  which  they  produce,  to 
prove,  that  this  art  was  known  in  the  ages  which  make  the  ob- 
je6ls  of  the  fecond  part  of  our  work.  All  is  reduced  to  conjec- 
tures, and  to  inductions  drawn  from  fome  paflages  of  Homer. 
They  cite  no  pofitive  fa£l:  they  alledge  the  veils  embroidered 
by  Helen  and  Andromache,  of  which  I  have  fpoke  before ;  and 
fupport  their  opinion  by  the  defcription  of  the  fhield  of  Achilles, 
and  from  fome  other  places  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley.  They 
conclude  from  thefe  fa6ls  combined  and  united,  that  painting 
muft  have  been  in  ufe  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy.  Are 
thefe  conjeftures  well  founded,  and  are  thefe  reports  really  true  ? 
That  is  what  we  are  going  to  judge  of. 

The  partifans  of  the  opinion  which  I  attack  begin  by  fuppo- 
iing,  that  they  could  not  think  to  ftain  wool  and  embroider 
ftufFs,  but  vv'ith  a  view  of  imitating  painting :  this  proceeding 
appears,  fay  they,  very  probable:  it  is  more  natural  and  more 
eafy  to  reprefent  objefts  by  the  help  of  colours  and  of  a  pencil, 
than  by  means  of  threads  dyed  vaiioufly.  The  ihaded  embroi- 
dery could  not  have  been  invented  till  long  after  painting,  of 
which  it  feems  only  to  be  a  laborious  imitation  :  yet  we  fee  that 
fort  of  embroidery  much  in  ufe  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy. 
The  invention  of  painting  is  then  anterior  to  that  epoch.  It  is 
probable,  moreover,  that  to  do  thefe  works  of  embroidery,  they 
ufed,  as  we  do  at  this  time,  coloured  patterns  :  this  is  fulhcient 
to  fhew,  that  they  knew  to  paint,  and  that  that  art  mud  have 
been  very  common  and  very  extenfive  in  the  heroic  ages. 

They 
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They  draw  almoft  the  faine  conclufions  from  the  defcription 
of  the  (hield  of  Achilles:  they  infill  upon  the  great  variety  of 
fubjefts  and  defigns  which  have  place  in  that  piece;  on  the  art 
of  grouping  figures  in  bafs  relief  from  the  multiplicity  of  colours 
which  Homer,  they  fuppofe,  would  have  us  underftand,  that 
each  obje£l  was  animated  with.  The  different  impreflions 
which  the  a£lion  of  the  fire  leaves  on  the  metals  is,  fay  they, 
the  only  way  the  poet  could  invent  to  give  and  vary  the  fliades 
of  the  colour  :  this  could  not  have  been  fuggefted  to  him  but  by 
the  fight  of  fome  pi6lure.  For,  they  add,  it  is  not  natural  to 
believe,  that  at  firfl  they  thought  of  reprefenting  the  colour  of 
obje£ts  by  the  tinge  which  the  a£lion  of  the  fire  might  imprefs 
on  metals :  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that  they 
muft  have  begun  by  ufing  natural  colours.  The  work  of  Vul- 
tan  muft  only  be  confidered  as  an  imitation  of  painting '. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  reafonings  which  they  ufe  to  fupport 
the  antiquity  of  this  art ;  it  muft  be  agreed,  that  they  are  very 
fpecious.  Let  us  try  to  anfwer  them,  keeping  in  view  the  defi- 
nition which  I  have  given  of  painting:  that  is  an  effential  point 
^n  the  prefent  queftion. 

Is  it  very  certain,  that  in  the  works  of  embroidery  of  which 
Homer  fpeaks,  there  were  different  forts  of  colours,  different 
fliades.  I  think  not;  and  I  dare  fay,  by  examining  the  force  of 
the  terms  which  the  poet  ufes,  we  ftiall  fee  that  he  means  only 
different  figures,  and  different  flowers  fpread  over  the  veils  em- 
broidered by  Helen  an<l  Andromache  ".  I  do  not  think  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  expreffions  ufed  in  thefe  paf- 
f^ges  mean  objects  coloured  varioufly  *.     Thefe  defigns,  to  keep 

clofe 


t  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  i.  H.  p.  75,  <S:c.;  Madame  DacJdr  in  her  notes  oh  Ho- 
mer. 

"  Iliad,  1.  3.  V.  I2S,  Sec;  1.  zz.  v.  140,  &c. 

*  M.  I'Abbe  Fragnicr  and  Madame  Dacicr  pretend,  that  the  word  hi^xTirz^ 
fjgxiifies  to  reprcfcnt  -with  different  colours. 

But  they  do  not  quote  any  authority  to  prove,  that  iv'tTrotirc-iv  fisrnifies  to  rc- 
prefent  with  ditferent  colours.  This  word,  as  well  as  that  of  iTraa-n,  which  Ho- 
mer ufes  in  fpcaking  of  the  veil  embroidered  by  Andromache,  mean  literallv  t9 
fpread,  to  foil';  that  is  to  fay,  that  tlicre  were  many  fioures  fpread  about  in  thcJe; 
cmbri/idcries. 

•  The 
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fcldfe  to  the  text,  were  of  one  uniform  colour,  different,  with- 
out doubt,  froni  the  ground  on  which  they  were  embroideredb 
I  do  not  fee  any  thiilg  that  indicates  a  iliixture  of  fhadings :  the 
figures  muft  have  ghired  on  the  ground  of  the  embroidery ;  but 
the  coloufs  which  lerved  to  reprefent  tliem,  were  of  one  and  the 
lame  dye:  they  had  no  fliadingSj  no  degradation.  I  embrace 
this  idea  fo  niuch  the  more  readily,  as  in  the  pafiages  where 
Homer  fpeaks  of  thefe  fort  of  works,  he  never  makes  mention 
but  of  wool  of  one  colour  ^.  Befides,  in  the  Odyfley,  they 
bring  to  Helen  a  baflcet  of  bottoms  of  worfted  fpun  extrernely 
fme  y.  If  it  had  been  then  the  cuftdm  to  ufe  different  fliadingS 
in  embroideries,  Homer  probably  would  have  given  us  to  under- 
ftand  by  fome  epithetj  that  thefe  bottoms  were  of  many  colours, 
and  that  is  what  he  has  not  done.  In  vain  then  do  they  ima- 
gine patterns  painted  of  different  colours^  hnce'  it  appears  cer- 
tain, that  the  embroideries  of  which  Homer  fpeaks,  were  only 
of  one  colour.  Even  the  idea  of  patterns  ferving  for  models  ap- 
pears to  me  a  fuppoGtion  not  well  fupported.  AVe  are  igno- 
rant of  the  manner  in  which  they  worked  at  the  time  of  the  war 
of  Troy;  and  if  I  might  fay  \A\2X.  I  think,  I  fhould  believe  that 
they  then  contented  themfelves  to  pounce  their  deOgns  on  the 
canvas  :  but  in  cafe  they  think  patterns  abfolutely  neceflary,  ic 
mud  be  owned,  that  they  were  fimple  defigns  of  one  and  the 
fame  colour,  fuch  as  they  do  at  this  time  with  a  pencil  or  with 
ink. 

The    conclufions    which    they    intend    to    draw  from  the 
fliield  of  AchilleSj  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be   better   found- 


The  words  ^^ovot,  -TrotyJxx,  wliicli  we  find  ufed  for  the  veil  of  Andromache, 
may  admit  of  j;reat  difficulty.  I  doubt,  notwithdanding,  whether  they  can  draw 
sny  great  advantage  from  them.  This  is  the  only  time  that  this  expredion  is 
fonrid  in  Honief  :  it  is  conicqucntly  ver<^  difficult  to  fix  the  fenfe.  Yet,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge.  Homer  did  not  defigii  flowers  of  dilferent  colours,  but  rather  diJ- 
l\;rcrit  fpecies  of  flowers.  We  find,  it  is  true,  the  word  •^oix.ixoi  ufed  to  defign 
objtcls  varioufly  coloured;  but  that  is  only  in  anther^  greatly  pofvcrior  to  Homer. 
They  will  never  prove,  that,  in  the  writings  of  this  great  poet,  this  word  iiiould 
defijm  objeiffs  coloured  varioully. 

-''  Odyf]'.  1.  4.  V.  13s.  1.  6.  V.  53.  und  ■>o6.  1.  13.  v.  io3. 

>'  Ibid.  1.  4.   V;  134. 
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cd.  Let  us  read  attentively  the  text  of  Homer,  we  fliall  fee 
that  he  never  had  in  view  any  thing  but  a  piece  of  goldfmith's 
work;  and  what  he  fays  of  the  diverlity  of  colours,  might  be 
perfeflly  explained  either  by  the  a6lion  of  the  fire  upon  the 
metals,  or  by  their  mixture  and  their  oppofition.  We  cannot 
even  fufpecl  that  he  meant  ftiadings,  degradations,  and  union 
of  colours,  nothing,  in  a  word,  that  conftitutes  th«  eflence  of 
painting. 

There  is  nothing,  for  example,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Homer  defcribes  a  vine  engraved  on  the  (hield,  which  could 
not  be  given  by  the  mixture  of  metals,  and  by  the  colour  the 
aciion  of  the  fire  is  capable  of  imprinting  on  them  :  the  ftems 
were  gold,  the  dark  grapes  were  of  imbrowned  fteel,  and  the 
props  of  filver^.  But  we  mufl;  obferve,  that  the  poet  does  not 
fpeak  of  the  leaves  of  this  vine.  If  he  had  entered  into  that 
detail,  he  mufl:  necelTarily  have  faid  they  were  green ;  and  that 
is  what  Homer  has  not  done;  he  has  left  us  to  underftand,  that 
the  ftems  adorned  with  their  leaves  were  of  gold. 

This  obfervation  fhould  be  applied  to  the  whole  defcription 
of  the  fliield  of  Achilles  :  no  place  acquaints  us  that  this  poet 
had  an  intention  to  defign  red  colours,  blue,  green,  tec.  The 
aftion  of  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  of  metals,  is  not  fuflicient  to 
give  thefe  colours  :  we  mud  ufe  for  thefe  forts  of  effe6ls  metal- 
lic colours  J  that  is  to  fay,  paint  in  enamel,  a  fecret  which  cer- 
tainly  mufl:  have  been  unknown  at  that  time.  We  even  fee, 
that  all  the  perfonages  which  Homer  had  occafion  to  put  in  this 
compofition  are  of  gold*,  even  to  fhepherds  who  conduit  a 
flock  b. 

Lafl:ly,  e\'en  agreeing  that  the  veils  of  which  Homer  fpeaks 
were  fliaded  with  different  colours,  and  that  the  objects  painted 
on  the  {hield  of  Achilles  indicate  mixtures  of  dyes  and  colours 
diverfified;  the  antiquity  of  painting  does  not  appear  to  me 
more  folidly  efi:ablilhed.     To  fay,  that  the  art  of  embroidery 


2  Iliad,  1.  18.  V.  551,  &c, 
»  Ibid.  1.  18.   V.  S17. 
t  Ibiu.  V.  577. 
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had  not  been  invented,  but  to  imitate  the  art  of  painting,  is  a 
notion  without  any  foundation.  How  do  they  know,  that  in 
dying  of  wool,  and  in  making  ufe  of  different  colours  to  ern- 
broider  fluffs,  the  intention  of  the  firft  men  had  been  to  copy 
painting  ?  The  tnd  which  they  propofed  in  all  times  'had  been 
to  imitate  nature  :  painting  itlelf  was  not  invented  but  for  thi? 
purpofe.  But,  add  tl^ey,  it  is  more  eafy  to  reprefent  objects 
by  the  help  of  colours  and  a  pencil,  than  by  any  other  means. 
I  agree  to  it:  this  reafon  neverthelefs  is  not  more  convincing; 
I  appeal  tp  experience.  It  teaches  us,  that  in  the  arts  they 
have  often  begun  with  the  moft  difhcult  proceiTes  before  they 
attained  to  the  moll  finiple  and  the  moft  eafy. 

The  proof  that  Homer  never  had  in  view  painting,  properly 
fo  called,  and  tliat  he  even  did  not  know  it,  is,  that  the  terms 
confecrated  in  the  Greek  language  to  defign  this  art  *>  are  not 
to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Pliny  has  even  remarked,  that 
this  poet  very  feldom  fpeaks  of  colours  *^.  If  painting  had 
been  in  ufe  in  the  times  that  Homer  lived,  can  we  bel'ievp 
that  he  would  have  negk6led  to  fpeak  of  fo  admirable  an  inven- 
tion, he  who  was  fp  particularly  attached  to  defcribe  the  arts  ? 
We  may  add,  that  vve  fee  no  pi6lures-f-  in  the  palace  he  is  plei^- 
fed  to  defcribe,  although  he  puts  there  flatues  and  other  orna- 
inents  of  chafing  and  engraving. 

They  knew  certainly,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  to  da\il) 
wood  and  other  things  of  fome  colour.  The  Greeks,  at  the  tim? 
of  the  war  of  Troy  ufed  to  paint  their  vefTels  red'^,  and  yet  that 

colour  at  that  time  was  very  imperfedl  ^.     The  foot  of  the  tar 

■  ♦  ', 

*  r^ct<P&tv  and  ^«'ygat'(^»;>  which  are  often  found  in  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten fince  Homer,  Z^'y^rz^o?  is  neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  in  the  Odyfley.  Jf  we 
there  fee  the  word  7f^(pf-;v,  it  is  not  in  t!ie  acceptation  of  painting.  It  never 
ilgnifies  in  Homtr  but  to  rtprefcnt,  to  defcribe  an  objeft. 

c  L.  33.   (tcX.  38.  p.  (5j4. 

•f-  Virgil  has  not  been  fo  clrcnmfpe£l.  He  puts  pii^nres  in  the  temple  of 
^arthage,     ^neas  finds  himfeif  amon^  the  heroes  who  were  pointed  there.' 

' '  Anlmum  p'lB.'.'.ra  pofcit  inani.     .tncid,  1.  i.  v.  4^4,  &c. 

But  this  is  not  {ht  only  '^ccafion  where,  as  1  have  alrea(!y  remarked,  Virpil 
"has  not  been  afraid  to  ofTtnd  aguinft  cuf.om:  I  Ihall  cite  many  examples  of  it  '\n 
the  lecjuel. 

d  Iliad,   1.  1.  B.  v.  144. 

^  Sec  TheophraH,  dc  lapid.  p.  400.;  Plin*  1.  33.  CcCi.  37.  p.  <Si4. 

ble 
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ble  which  Neflor  ufed  was  alfo  covered  with  fome  colour  f-. 
But  fhall  we  give  the  name  of  painting  to  fuch  fort  of  works  ? 
It  is  the  mixture,  the  union,  and  the  oppofition  of  colours,  or 
even  the  different  fliades  of  the  fame  colour,  thefe  are  the  re- 
flections, the  iliades,  and  the  lights,  which  conflitute  the  art 
of  painting.     The  reft  is  only  plaflering. 

It  is  fufhcient  to  call:  our  eyes  on  hiftory,  to  be  convinced, 
that  painting  was  unknown  to  the  ages  wc  are  at  prcfent  fpeak- 
ing  of.  A  crowd  of  monuments  attcft  the  frequent  ufe  they 
made  at  that  time  of  carving,  of  chafing,  and  of  fculpture. 
Nothing  like  it,  nor  even  approaching  to  it,  with  refpedt  to 
painting.  There  reigns  on  this  fubjetl  the  molt  profound  and 
moit  general  filence.  The  fcripturc,  which  fpeaks  of  fo  many 
forts  of  arts,  which  forbids  fo  exprefsly  every  reprefe station 
tending  to  idolatry,  fays  tiothing  of  painting.  Laftly,  the  te- 
flimony  of  an  author,  who  has  great  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
decides  it  in  favour  of  the  fentiment  which  I  have  embraced. 
Pliny  afRrms,  that  the  art  of  painting  was  not  yet  invented  at 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy  ^;  and  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
determiiied,  till  after  having  examined  this  queftion  very  atten- 
tively. 

Want  of  attention,,  and  the  defeat  of  not  having  fufficiently 
refiedted  on  the  eflence  of  painting,  has  made  them  fall  into 
many  miftakes  with  relation  to  the  origin  and  epoch  of  this  art. 
Molt  authors,  who  have  treaited  oh  this  fubje£t,  h?.ve  always 
confounded  defign  with  painting ;  and,  becaufe  they  knew  to 
dtTign  in  the  mofl  ancient  times,  they  have  concluded,  that 
they  alfo  knew  the  art  of  painting,  in  fpite  of  the  eflential  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  practice  of  one  and  the  other. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  fource  of  all  the  errors  which  have  been 
propagated  about  the  epoch  of  painting.  They  would  never 
dilUnguifh  the  art  of  defigning  from  that  of  printing.  I  ima- 
gine I  have  faid  enough  to  fhew,  that  painting  was  not  known. 

f  TliaJ,  J.  II.  V.  6x8.  I  fay  of  jome  oloiir;  for  we  muft  know,  that  there  is  no 
agreement  a!)out  the  fort  of  colour  that  Homer  means  by  the  term  Kvcttaff 
wiii^h  he  ufes  on  many  occafions. 

«  L.  3J.  ffft.  6.  p.  (J9j. 

Y  2  in 
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in  the  ages  which  make  the  fecond  part  of  my  work,  but  that 
it  was  even  poflerior  to  Homer. 


SECT.        II. 

Of  the  State  cf  Arts  in  Greece, 

'tTT'E  find  very  few  lights,  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  people  of  Afia,  on  the  progrefs  of  the  arts.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  perceive  thefe  different  degrees,  that  fucceffive 
progreiTion,  which  ought  neceffarily  to  prove  all  that  enters  into 
thefe  kinds  of  difcoveries  and  inventions.  It  is  not  then  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  oriental  nations  that  we  muft  ftudy  the  progrefs 
of  the  human  miftd.  It  does  not  fhew  itfelf  fufficiently :  the 
gradations  are  not  fenfible  enough,  for  want  of  monuments 
and  hiflorical  details. 

The  Greeks  will  furnifh  us  with  many  more  refoirrces.  We 
are  fufficiently  inftru6led  in  the  ftate  in  which  the  arts  had 
been  fuccefTively  in  the  different  ages  which  compofed  the  hi- 
ftory of  that  nation.  From  the  moment  in  which  thefe  peo- 
ple began  to  emerge  from  their  barbarity,  to  the  time  in 
which  thev  finiflied  their  hiftory,  we  may  confider  their  pro- 
grefs, and  follow  the  order  and  the  thread  of  their  knowledge, 
"We  ftiail  eafily  difcover,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  arts  among  the 
Greeks,  the  different  degrees  by  which  thefe  people  were  raifed 
fuccefTively  front  the  moft  grofs  praftices  to  the  moft  fublime 
difcoveries. 

Fables,  it  is  true,  have  greittly  altered  the  firft  monuments 
of  the  hiftory  of  Greece.  There  reign  many  contradictions 
about  the  time  and  about  the  authors  of  the  firft  inventions. 
We  cannot  depend  on  the  fa£ts  but  to  a  certain  degree.  Yet, 
in  fpite  of  the  obfcurity  and  uncertainty  which  a  tradition 
not  much  to  be  depended  upon,  has  fpread  over  the  times 
which  we  are  now  going  to  run  over,  with  fome  attention  and 
the  affiftance  of  criticifm,  we  are  able  to  clear  up  the  truth  of  <^ 
great  number  of  events  j  we  there  perceive  in  general  a  certain 

connexion. 
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conne£lion,  a  certain  order,  which  does  not  permit  us  to  throw 
them  into  the  rank  of  thofe  traditions  totally  void  of  hiftorical 
foundations. 

In  combining,  in  bringing  together  many  fa£ls,  many  clr- 
cumftances,  we  may  fucceed  to  form  a  very  exa£l  idea  of  the 
origin  and  of  the  progrefs  of  arts  in  Greece. 

There  are  few  arts  of  which  the  Greeks  can  boafl:  to  have 
been  the  inventors.  They  had  received  them,  for  the  moft 
part,  from  Egypt  and  Afia.  But  the  point  of  perfe£lion  to 
which  thefe  people  had  carried  the  difcoveries  which  othef 
nations  had  imparted  to  them,  fuiBciently  recompenfes  for  the 
merit  of  the  invention.  "We  owe  to  Greece  the  tafte,  the  ele- 
gance, and  all  the  beauties,  in  a  word,  of  which  the  arts  are 
capable. 

We  may  yet  fay,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  had  been  flow 
among  the  Greeks.  From  the  firfl  ages  after  the  deluge,  we 
fee  pomp  and  magnificence  reign  in  Afia  and  in  Egypt.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  in  Greece.  Inflead  of  thofe  grand  works, 
inftead  of  thofe  works  equally  magnificent  and  finifhed,  with 
which  we  were  entertained  at  this  time,  we  are  going  to  fee 
nothing  but  the  mod  fimple  obje£ls;  grofs  praftices  proportion- 
ed to  the  little  knowledge  that  a  nation  mufl  have  in  the  arts, 
xvhich  only  jult  began  to  emerge  from  barbarity,  and  to  be 
poliflied. 

C    H    A    P,      I. 

Of  Agriculture, 

LET  us  recolleft  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  already  faiJ 
elfewhere  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  Greece  ''.  We  have 
there  feen,  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  that  country  were 
plunged  into  the  darknefs  of  the  moft  grofs  and  moft  pro- 
found ignorance.  They  were,  to  fpeak  properly,  real  favagcs 
running  in  the  woods,  without  a  chief  and  without  difcipline, 

*>  Part  r,  booki.  chap.  i.  art.  y. 
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fierce  to  tlie  degree  of  eating  each  other-,  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of 
arts,  and  the  proper  food  of  man,  fupporting  themfelves  with 
fruits,  with  roots,  and  wild  plants. 

The  conquerors,  who  went  out  of  Egvpt  a  few  a^eS'  after 
the  deluge,  Iiad  probably  carried  into  Greece  fon:ie  tindure  of 
the  arts  •,  but  thefe  hrll  feeds  could  not  profper.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  family  of  the  Titans,  and  the  deftrudion  of  their 
empire,  replunged  Greece  into  anarchy  and  ignorance.  The 
different  colonies,  which  paifed  fome  time  after  this  event  into' 
that  part  of  Europe  from  Af:a  and  Egypt,  drew  them  from  bar- 
barifm  and  rudenefs.  Thefe  new  colonies,  by  mixing  them- 
felves with  the  a;ncient  inhabitants,'  foftened  their  manners. 
They  engaged  fome  families  to  quit  the  woods,  arid  join  them. 
They  formed  focieties  in  many  diftrids.  The  chiefs  of  thefe 
rtew  eftablifliments  imparted  to  their  fubje6ls  the  moft  neceflary 
knowledge  for  man,  and  provided  for  their  moft  prefung  necef- 
fities.  Greece  was  infenfibly  poliflied.  It  was  enriched  fuc- 
eeffively  by  difcoveries  from  Afia  and  Egypt.  Every  thing 
changed  its  face  in  that  part  of  Europe.  The  people  were  hu- 
manized, the  arts  were  folidly  ellablilhed,  and  acquired  even  a 
new  degree  of  perfection.  Light  fucceedod  to  the  darknefs  of 
ignorance  and  rudeneis. 

Araciefat  authors  do  riot  agree  about  the  time  of  thefe  happy 
changes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  from  their  relations, 
by  whom  and  in  what  time  the  arts  were  introduced  among 
the  Greeks.  There  remain  on  thefe  facts  the  greatefl:  obfcurity 
and  the  greatefl  contradiiSlions.  Let  us  try  to  difcover  the  fource 
of  them. 

The  Greeks  had  received  their  arts  from  the  people  of 
Egypt  and  of  Afia ;  but,  conformable  in  this  point  v.'ith  all  the 
ether  nations  of  antiquity,  they  would  attribute  their  origin  to 
the  gods.  This  notion  has  thrown  the  greatell  obfcurity  over 
the  hiftory  and  the  epocha  of  the  arts  in  Greece.  Vv''e  may 
alTign  for  it  many  caufes. 

The  chiefs  of  the  firft  colonies  which  came  into  Greece, 
brought  into  that  part  of  Europe  fome  tin£lure  of  the  arts. 
They  introduced,  at  the  fame  time,  the  worlhip  of  the  divi- 
nities. 
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nities  honoured  in  the  countries  from  whence  they  came, 
Thefe  divinities  were  for  the  moft  part  men  whom  they  had 
deified,  in  acknowledgment  for  the  ufeful  difcoveries  which 
they  had  imparted  to  mankind.  The  Grangers  who  introduced 
thefe  gods  into  Greece,  without  doubt  made  known  alfo  the 
motive  of  the  woriliip  which  they  paid  to  them. 

Thefe  firfl  eftabliiliments,  as  I  have  already  faid,  did  not 
fubfiil  Jong.  The  family  and  the  empire  of  the  Titans  was 
extinguiihed  after  two  or  three  generations.  Greece  fell  imr 
mediate!"-"  into  its  ancient  {late.  Ignorance,  an  infcparable 
companion  of  trouble  and  anarchy,  made  them  forget  thefe 
events.  There  only  remained  a  confufed  remembrance.  The 
Greeks  did  not  hefitate  to  confound  thofe  who  had  fhewej 
them  the  arts,  with  the  divinities  under  whofe  aufpices  they 
had  been  brought  to  them  :  the  firfl  caiife  of  error  and  confu- 
fion. 

New  colonies  pa/Ted  into  Greece  fome  time  after  the  Ti- 
tans. The  conductors  of  thefe  various  colonies  brought  again 
into  that  part  of  Europe  the  arts  and  the  divinities  of  the 
countries  from  whence  they  came.  Thefe  countries  were 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  from  whence  the  ancient  colonies 
came,  that  is  to  fay,  Egypt  and  Phcenicia.  The  worfliip 
of  the  divinities  Avhich  thefe  new  colonies  introduced,  did  not 
differ,  either  in  the  form  or  the  motives,  from  that  which 
the  Titan  princes  had  originally  brought ;  a  new  fource  of 
errors  and  uncertainties.  Ignorance  and  the  courfe  of  time 
had  confounded  thefe  epochs ;  and  they  afterwards  look- 
ed upon  thofe  as  new  inflitutions,  whofe  origin  was  very  an- 
cient. 

The  diviniries  of  Egypt  and  Phcenicia,  by  changing  their 
retreat,  infenfibly  changed  their  name.  The  Greeks,  after 
having  adopted  them,  appropriated  them  to  themfelves,  and 
would  make  it  be  believed,  that  the  gods  whom  they  adored 
were  born  in  Greece.  In  confequcnce  of  this,  they  fcarched 
for  explications  and  refemblances  agreeable  to  thofe  ideas.  The 
priefls  took  care  to  propagate  them..  They  difguifed  the  hifto- 
ry  of  rhe  ancient  divinities.  The  truth  of  the  fafts  was  forgot 
by  little  and  little.     The  poets,  whom  v/e  regard  as  the  divine3 


of 
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of  paganifm,  but  who  were  only  in  reality  the  divines  of  the 
,  people,  foon  made  this  appear  the  origin  of  the  gods  brought 
from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  They  invented  different  circum- 
(lances  proper  to  adorn  and  to  clothe  their  fidlions.  Inftead  of 
the  ancient  tradition,  they  fubflituted  gods  born  in  the  heart  of 
Greece.  This  fyftem  took  almoft  with  every  bodyj  pride  and 
fuperftition  favouring  it. 

The  Greeks  began  very  late  to  write  hiflory.  They  had 
then  almoft  loft  fight  of  thofe  firft  events.  Yet  the  memory 
of  them  was  not  fo  far  abolifhed,  but  that  there  remained 
fome  traces.  The  fenfible  writers  of  Greece  have  acknow- 
ledged, that  all  the  divinities  which  they  adored  had  been 
brought  to  them  from  the  eaft  '.  But  thofe  who  followed  the 
popular  ideas,  have  written  conformably  to  the  fyftem  reigning 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  have  propagated  to  us  thofe 
errors  adopted  in  the  latter  times.  Hence  that  monftrous  mix- 
ture of  ridiculous  and  abfurd  adventures,  with  which  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  gods  of  Greece  is  filled  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  wri- 
ters of  antiquity.  Hence  thofe  contradictions,  which  we  fo  of- 
ten meet  with  in  the  ancient  authors,  of  the  origin  of  arts,  and 
the  worfliip  of  the  gods  in  Greece.  We  fliall  fee  more  than 
poe  example. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Of  Tillage. 


I 


F  we  believe  the  moft  generally  received  opinion,  the 
Greeks  were  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  tillage  to  a 
queen  of  Sicily,  named  Ceres  ^.  They  have  joined  to  her 
Triptolemus,  fon  of  Celeus  King  of  Eleufis  '.  Thefe  two 
perfonages  were  commonly  thought  to  have  lliewn  to  Greece 


i  See  Hcrod.  1.  a.  n.  jo.  5  Plato  in  Cratyl,  p.  281. 

k  Marm.  Oxoii.  cp.  iz. ;  Virg.  georg.  1.  i.  v.  147.;  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  333.  j 
Ovid.  Metam.  1.  j.  v.  34J.;  Hygin.  fab,  177.5  Plio.  1.  7.  fc*^-  57-  P-  4'*.  ^ 
/J15. ;   Jiidin.  1.  J.  c.  6. 

1  Id.  ibid. 
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;»II  that  concerns  agriculture,  the  ufc  of  the  plough,  the  way  of 
"  breaking  oxen  and  fixing  them  to  the  yoke,  the  art  of  fov/ihg 
grain  and  grinding  it  ^.  They  alfo  give  to  Ceres  the  merit  o£ 
having  invented  carts  and  other  carriages  proper  to  carry  bur- 
dens ".  It  was,  fay  they,  Celeiis,  father  of  Triptolemus,  who 
firfl  taught  men  to  ufe  panniers  and  bafkets  °  to  colledt-  and 
keep  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Athenians  boaft  of  having 
firfl  pofTefTedthe  knowledge  of  all  thofe  things,  and  even  of  ha- 
ving imparted  it  to  Greece  p.  Such  had  been  the  moft  common 
and  generally  received  fentlment ;  but  it  labours  under  many 
difEcuIties. 

Ancient  memoirs  give  to  Bacchus  the  introdu£lIon  of  tillage 
into  Greece  1.     Pliny  arid  other  authors  have  given  the  honour 

•  to  one  Buzyges  an  Athenian  ^  An  ancient  hiftbrian  of  Crete 
names  for  the  firfl  inventor  of  agriculture  one  Philomelus  f. 
The  Argi^es,  lallly  S  and  the  Phencates '■',  difpute  with  the 
Athenians  the  glory  of  having  firfl  known  tillage. 

We  find  alfo  great  contradidlons  as  to  the  time  in  which 
-this  art  began  to  be  eftabliflied   in  Greece.     If  we  follow  the 

mofl  common  opinion,  which  gives  that  honour  to  Ceres,  we 
'fhall  be  much  embarrafTed  about  the  epoch  of  that  princefs.  The 

Parian  nnarbles  -,  Juflin  '',  and  other  authors,  place  the  arrival 
-  bf  Ceres  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  fi^Cth  king  of  Athens,   1409 

years  before  Chrifl.     How  can  we  reconcile  that  date  with  other 

facts  entirely  oppofite,  and  which  appear  at  leaft  as  well  fup- 

ported  ? 

Fable  and  hiftory  agree  to  make  Ceres  cotemporary  with  the 

Titans,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  6v.  ^  ;  an  ancient  tradition  fays, 

•  that  this  princefs  had  learned  them  to  make  harveft  *  ;  they  did 


»"   Ibid.  "  Virgil,  gcorg.  1.  t.  v.  itfj.  o  TbiH.  v.  itfj. 

P  Dlod.  1.  J.  p.  3  J  ?. ;    Juftio.  I    z.  c.  6. ;  Ariftid.  orat.  in  Elcuf.  t.  i.  p.  i  J7. 

q  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  131,  &  149.  ;   Plut.  t   z.  p.  299.  B. 

r  L.  7.  fett.  57.   p  4'5.;  Aufon.  cp.  la.  p.  674,  &  (175.;  Hefychiuj,  voit 

f  Hygin.  poet,  aftfon.  I.  1.  c.  4.  p.  jOff. 

t   Pauf.  1.  I.  c.  14.  "  li.  1.  8.  c.  IJ-.  X   Epo  h.  i», 

y  \..  1.  c.  6.  p.  87. 

Z   See  Apollod.  1.  t.;  t)iod.  1.  y.   p.  131. 
'  Apollon.  Arggn.  1.  4.  v.  y88,  &  ^89. 
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HOt  hefitate  even  to  divide  with  her  the  honours  of    divinity. 
They  had  built  temples  to  Ceres  at  the  time  of  the  fon  of  Pho- 
roneus'',  and  Phoroneus  pafled  for  the  firft  mortal  who   ha<l 
reigned  in  Greece  *=.     They  fay  alfo,   that  the  ancient  Hercu- 
les, him  whom  they  had  put  in  the  number  of  the  DaElyli  Idai^ 
had  had  the  guard  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  Mycalefia  '^.     Indeed 
Herodotus  does  not  malie  the  worfhip  of  this  goddefs  fo  anci- 
ent.    He  fays,  that  it  was  brought  into  Greece  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus  *.     Yet  this  event  precedes  the  reign  of  Erech- 
sheus  more  than  loo  years  *. 

With  refpett  to  Triptolemus,  fome  authors  have  advanced, 
that  he  was  the  fon  of  the  Ocean  f .  They  anciently  underftood' 
by  that  expreffion,  a  perfon  who  came  by  fea  in  ages  very  re- 
mote. Paufanias  confirms  one  part  of  thefe  £a£ts.  He  fays, 
that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arcadians,- Areas,  grand- 
fon  of  Lycaon,  learned  from  Triptolemus  the  manner  of  fowing 
corn,  and  that  of  making  bread  2.  This  Areas  pafled  for  one 
©f  the  fons  of  Jupiter  ^, 

The  arrival  of  Cadmus  in  Greece  falls  1519  years  before 
Chrift.  Through  the  fabulous  trails  which  difguife  the  hiflory 
of  this  prince,  we  juft  perceive,  that  in  his  time  the  art  of 
lowing  grain  muft  have  been  known>  otherwife  they  could  not 
have  imagined  to  make  him  till  the  earth,  to  fow  there  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  he  had  conq^iered  '.  But  further,  an  an- 
cient tradition  fays,  that  Ino,  daughter  af  this  prince,  wanting 
to  caufe  a  fterility  in  Bccotia,  had  engaged  thofe  who  were  to 
itirnifli  the  feeds  which  were  defined  to  be  fown,  to  place  them 
before  the  fii^e  to  make  the  feed  die  ^. 

We  farther  fee^  according  to  fome  authors,,  tlrat  Myles  fon 
ofLelex  firft  king  of  Laconia  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventor 
©f  the  millftone  ^     The  reign  of  this^  prince  preceded  by  more 


b  Pauf.  1.  1.  c.  39;  40v  !.  z.  c.  35.     Sccalfo  Diod.  1.  5.  p;  379; 

c  See  part  i.  book  i,  chap.  i.  d    pauf  1.  9.  c.  17.  *=   L.  z.  n.  171. 

*  They  have  hxcd  the  arrival  of  Danaus  in  Greece  is  10  years  before  Chrill. 

f  Apollod.  \.  i.  p.  13.  ;   PauC  1.  i.  c.  14. 

6  L.  B.  c.  4.     See  alio  Strabo,  1.  14.  p.  990.  1.  16.  p.  1089. 
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than  a  hundred  years  the  epoch  in  which  they  have  commonly 
fixed  the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Greece.  We  mud  obferve  on  this 
fiibjedt,  that  there  muft  have  pafTed  fome  time  between  the  ufe 
of  agriculture  and  the  invention  of  the  millftone  among  the 
Greeks.  Like  all  other  nations  of  antiquity,  thefe  people  at 
firft  knew  no  other  method  of  preparing  the  grains  but  that  of 
jioafting  them  ^^ 

All  thefe  confiderations  bring  me  to  think,  i.  That  the -origin 
of  agriculture  mufl  be  more  ancient  in  Greece  than  is  common- 
ly faid.  2.  That  that  art  has  fuffered  interruptions.  3,  That 
the  pretenfion  of  the  Athenians  of  having  taught  tillage  to  all 
the  reft  of  Greece,  is  neither  well  founded  nor  very  exa6t.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  I  attempt  to  reconcile  one  part  of  the 
contradidtions  which  I  have  mentioned-  • 

I  believe  wc  ought  to  refer  the  firfl:  knowledge  which  Greece 
had  in  agriculture,  to  the  times  the  family  of  the  Titans  fcizcd 
on  that  part  of  Europe  ".  Thefe  princes  came  out  of  Egypt,  a 
country  where  tillage  had  been  pra£tifed  time  immemorial.  It 
is  to  be  prefumed  that  they  v/ould  inftru(3:  their  new  fubje£ls  in 
it  <».  They  eflablifhed  at  the  fame  time  the  worfhip  of  the  gods- 
honoured  in  the  countries  from  whence  they  came.  Herodo- 
'tjis  P,  Diodorus  1,  and  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  acknowledge 
tliat  the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fome  divinity  with  the  E- 
gyptian  Ifis. 

The  extinction  of  the  fiimily  of  the  Titans,  which  ended  \n 
the  perfon  of  Jupiter,  replunged  the  Greeks  into  anarchy  and 
confufion.  The  people  gave  themfelves  up  to  lead  a  wandering 
and  vagabond  life ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  addicted  thttm- 
felvcs  to  ramble  over  the  feas,  and  make  a  trade  of  piracy  ^ 
This  ftate  fubGfted  till  the  arrival  of  new  colonies  which  came 
from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  eftablifh  themfeives,  fome  time 


ci  Theophraft.  apud  Cc\\-:,]i  Hom.  «(/ Iliad.  I.  i.v.  449.;  KuRaih.  arf  luinclcc.  5 
iptymol.  maon.  voce  OvXc^vraf. 
n   See  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i. 
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after  the  Titans,  in  many  countries  of  Greece.     This  fpace  of 
jtime  was   more  than  fufficient  to   make  them   lofe  the  fmall 
tincture  of  the  arts  which  the  Greeks  had  learned  under  the  go— 
vernment  of  their  firft  conquerors.     I  have  faid  eifewhere  it  dicj* 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  long  duration '".     The  knowledge- 
^nd  pradice  of  tillage  nmft  particularly  have  been  abolifhcd  foon' 
after.     This  art  had  had  great  diiHculty  of  being  introduced  intq 
Greece.     Triptolemus,  with  whom  tradition  has  divided  with 
Ceres  the  glory  of  having  fliewn  to  the  Greeks  the  culture  c^ 
grains,  found  great  oppofition  to  his  defigns.     This  is  eafy  tbv 
te  perceived  even  in  thofe  fabulous  tra£ls  with  which  the  new 
mythology  had  loaded  the  hiftory  of  this  prince :    he  thought^ 
more  than  once  that  it  would  have  coft  him  his  life'.     Ceres 
was  obliged  to  travel  in  the  air  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  flying  dra-^ 
gons  ^ :  an  allegory  which  mufl  be  underftood  of  the  meafures 
taken  by  that  princefs  to  take  Tnptolemus  frorn  the  dangers- 
"Which  the  new  art  he  would  introduce  had  brought  him  into. 

Bacchus  ran  the  fame  rifks,  when  he  would  inftrud:  the' 
Greeks  in  cultivating  the  vine  ^'.  \%  was  not,  in  reality,  a  light' 
undertaking  to  make  a  change  in  the  manners  of  fuch  fort  of; 
lavages,  as  the  Greeks  were  at  that  time.  It  was  not  eafy  to 
iubjeft  to  the  fatigues  of  agriculture  thefe  independent  peoplcj' 
accuflomed  to  a  wandering  life,  which  did  not  oblige  them  to' 
have  any  care  or  any  trouble.  Men  do  not  love  to  be  fubjedted 
to  labour,  whatever  advantages  may  accrue  from  it^. 

The  floods  which  happened  under  Ogyges  and  under  Deuca- 
lion, muft  alfo  have  contributed  to  make  thern  lofe  the  know- 
ledge  and  pra£lice  of  agriculture:  thefe  deluges  ravaged  and  laid 
walle  many  countries  of  Greece  *. 


r  Part  I.  book  i. 

t  See  Ovidl  mctam.  1.  5.  v.   (5J4,  ^c.     Hyi^in.  fab.  147. ;   Eufeb.  chron.  J.  1. 
jv  81. 

•    "   AfioUod.    1.    I.  p.    13.;   Ov\i..  loco  at. ;     Hygin.  poet.  allr.  1.  z.  fab.    14,  j 
AriHli.  orat.  in  Eleuf.  t.  1.  p.  157. 

X  See  Horn.  Iliad,  i.  6.  v.  130,  &c.  ;    Died.  1.    3.  p.  134  ;    Ap.Uod.  1.  3.  p. 
141.  ;  Ovid.  Met.  1.  3.  v.  514. ;   Pauf.  1.  i.e.  1. ;   Hy^in.  Cab.   131. 

y  See  part  I.  b.  a.  ch.  i.  art.  1.     The  e:;air.plc  of  ihe  fav.igcs  of  Anjerica  is  a 
conviiicij!:;  proof. 
■  -^  See  XtJud.  1.  s,  p.  376,     Sfc  alf"  part  t,  b    t.  iit.  v.  ;  Sc  fupra,  b.  i. 
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Greece  was  then  fallen  again  into  the  ignorance  and  barbarity 
from  which  the  Titan  princes  ha4  drawn  it,  when  the  different 
colonies  which  went  from  Egypt  and  ..Phoenicia  paffed  fuccef- 
fively  into  that  part  of  Europe.     The  firft  of  thefe  new- colonies- 
was  conducted  by  Cecrops.     This  prince,  at  the  head  of  an 
Egyptiari  colony,  landed  in  Attica,  and  fettled  there  1582  years: 
before  the  Chriflian  aera  *i     Cecrops  was  not  ignorant  of  agri-' 
culture.     Cicero  tells  uSj  that  he  introduced  in  Greece  the  cu  , 
ftom  of  fpreading  of  corn,  in  funeral  ceremonies,  on  the  tomb 
of  the  deceafed  when  they  were  buried''.     We  rnay  conclude 
then  that  Cecrops  tried  to  fow  grain  -,  but  difcouragcd,  without' 
doubt,  by  the  dry  and  fandy  foil  of  Attica,  he  laid  afide  that 
entcrprife.    We  fee  that  he  got  his  corn  from  Sicily  and  Libya  *^, 
It  \yas  not  the  fame  ^yith  olives.     Cecrops  planted  them,  and' 
fucceeded   very   well.     This  prince  eftabliflied  afterwards  the 
^vorfliip  of  Minerva,  becaufe  that  goddefs,  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  had  rnade  known  to  men  the  utility  of  thefe  tree?, 
and  learned  them  to  cultivate  them  ^; 

A  little  while  after  Cecrops,  Cadmus  and  Danaus,  coming- 
one  from  Egypt,  and  the  other  from  Phoenicia,  pafled  into 
Greece.  Cadmus  fettled  in  Bceotia,  and  Danaus  In  the  Argo- 
lide.  We  have  jult  feen,  that,  according  to  all  appearances, 
thefe  princes  had  brought  agriculture  into  the  dilln<£ls  where 
tiiey  were  fettled  ^. 

About  one  hundred  and  fixty- three  years  after  Cecrops,  At- 
tica  found  itfelf  affli£led  with  a  very  ^reat  dearth,  becaufe  the 
common  convoys,  without  doubt,  had  failed  them.  In  this  cir- 
cumilance  Erechtheus,  conda6lorof  a  new  Egyptian  colony,  ar- 
rived with  a  fleet  loaden  with  corn,  ^nd  delivered  the  country 
from  the  famine  which  opprefled  it.  The  Athenians,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  fuch  an  important- fervice,  placed  him  on  the 
throne f.  Ercchtheus  ftudied  immediately  to  put  his  peoplcin  a 
(late  not  to  have  any  more  recourfe  to  a  flranger.      Judging  the 


'    S-ipra,  h.  t.  b   De  leg.  I.  z.  n.  ij.  t.  ■?.  p.  158. 

f  Tittz-s,  r.v  I'hilqcor.  ad  h'efiod.  o;>.  v.  30,  p.  lii.  edit,  in  4to,   iCoj. 

';'  fcec  injr.,  jit.  3.  ^  Sii£ra,  h.  1.  ch.ip.  4,  f  D\o-A.  1.  » .  p.  3-?. 
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plains  of  Eleufis  more  proper  than  the  reft  of  Attica  for  tillage, 
he  caufed  it  to  be  ploughed  and  fown  s.  He  had  the  happinefs 
to  fucceed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  accuftom  the  Athenians 
to  tillage. 

Biodorus,  from  whom  we  have  taken  one  part  of  this  recital, 

adds,  that  Erechtheus  taught  the  Athenians  the  worfliip  of  Ce- 
res, and  eftablillied  at  Eleufis  the  myfteries  of  that  goddefs, 
fuch  as  they  were  pra£lifed  in  Egypt.  This  is  what  has  given 
room  to  fay,  according  to  the  remark  of  the  fame  hiftorian, 
that  Ceres  herfelf  was  come  to  Athens,  and  to  place  at  that 
epoch  the  difcovery  of  corn,  which  was  then  brought  from  E- 
gypt  to  the  Athenians,  under  the  name  and  under  the  aufpices 
6f  that  goddefs  ^.  We  have  feen  that  the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks 
was  the  fame  divinity  as  the  Ifis  of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  thefe  people,  they  owed  the  know- 
ledge of  tillage.  Erechtheus  having  fucceeded  in  his  enterprife, 
it  was  natural  that  he  fliould  eftablifh  the  worfliip  of  Ifis.  It 
was  from  a  fimilar  motive  that  Cecrops,  as  I  havejuft  faid,  had 
inftituted  the  worfhip  of  Minerva. 

But  the  origin  of  agriculture,  and  that  of  the  worfhip  of  Ce- 
res, were  more  ancient  in  Greece  than  the  reign  of  Erechtheus : 
we  cannot  doubt  of  this  after  the  different  traditions  which  I 
have  reported.  I  think  then  that  the  eflablifliment  of  the  my- 
fteries of  Ceres  at  Eleufis,  and  the  knowledge  of  tillage  which 
they  place  under  Erechtheus,  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
newal or  re-eftablilhment  of  ancient  cufloms  which  the  troubles 
and  mifery  of  the  times  had  infenfibly  aboliihed. 

The  worfhip  of  Ceres  was  greatly  efleemed  in  Greece, 
under  the  reign  of  Erechtheus :  nothing  is  more  famous  in 
antiquity  than  the  myfteries  celebrated  at  Eleufis.  I'hat 
feaft,  at  firft  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  became 
afterwards  common   to   all   the    Greeks.     Yet    the    Arrives 


e  Marm.  oxon.  ep.  13. ;  Diod.  1.  j.  p.  38J. ;  Juftin,  1.  %,  c.  <S.  p.  87. ;  Fliuv- 
VJTit.  de  nat.  deornm,  c.  x8,  p.  109. 
-!»  Lece  cit.  &  1.  5.  p.  333. 
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had  received  the  worfaip  of  Ceres  before  the  Athenians-'. 
But  whether  it  was  that  they  did  not  know  all  the  myfteries, 
or  from  motives  at  prefent  unknown  to  us,  the  honour  of  ha- 
ving communicated  to  all  Greece  the  worfhip  of  Ceres  remain- 
ed to  the  Athenians.  As,  in  the  idea  of  thefe  people,  the 
knowledge  of  tillage  was  joined  to  the  efhabliihment  of  the 
myfteries  of  Eleufis,  they  would  make  us  belicre,  that  Greece 
was  equally  indebted  to  them  for  both  difcoveries.  Yet  we  fee 
that  fome  Greek  cities  protefted  againft  this  pretenfion  :  but  it 
does  not  appear  they  paid  any  regard  to  it.  The  plurality  of 
votes  was  declared  for  the  Athenians  :  they  pafs,  in  almoft  all 
the  ancient  writings  which  now  remain  to  us,  to  have  polifhed 
Greece.  It  is  to  the  pens  of  their  writers,  that,  without  doubr, 
they  owe  this  pre-eminence.  The  Athenians,  vain  to  excefs, 
have  always  boafted  of  having  communicated  the  arts,  the 
laws,  and  the  fciences,  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  iArgos, 
Thebes,  and  fome  other  cities,  where  the  origin  of  arts  to  me 
appears  almoft  as  ancient  as  in  Attica,  have  produced  neither 
fb  many  writers,  nor  of  a  merit  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. The  writings  of  the  Athenians  have  always  carried  it. , 
The  ancient  authors,  even  the  Romans,  fed  by  thefe  writings, 
have  got  thofe  ideas  of  a  fuperiority  which  the  Athenians 
had  at  all  times  thought  proper  to  arrogate  :  they  have  adop- 
ted thenv,  and  have  tranfmitted  them  to  us.  This  is,-  per- 
haps, the  fource  of  that  anteriority  of  knowledge,  which  the 
Athenians  enjoy  or^zw  at  this  time.  Thefi  indeed  are  only 
conje£tures  :  but  it  is  an  expedieht  to  which  we  are  too  often 
obliged  to  have  recourfe,  when  we  treat  of  events  of  this  high 
antiquity. 

If  agriculture,  as  I  fufpe£l,  had  been  difficult  to  be  introdu- 
ced among  the  Greeks  in  the  firft  ages,  thefe  people  afterward* 
thought  very  differently.  In  all  the  ftates  formed  by  the  new 
colonics  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  the  fovereigns  applied  theni- 
fclves  to  divert  their  fubje£ls  from  the  cullom  of  rambling 
vpon  the  feas.  They  ufed  various  methods  to  bring  them  to 
cultivate  the  earth  :   I  have  fpoken  of  it  in  the  article  of  go- 

i  Sec  Herod.  I.  z.  n.  171. ;   P-m*.  1,  i.  c.  i*. 
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vernmenr  ^.     Their  dellgn   fuccceded,    the   Greeks   were  nefi 
,  long  oF  perceiving  and  acknowledging  the  advantages  of  agri- 
culture :  they  gave  themfclves  up  to  it  vt^ith  much  ardour  and 
■  fuccels. 

Barley  was  the  firfl  fpecies  of  grain  which  the  Greeks  culti- 
vated ',  and  the  plains  of  Rharia  were  the  firfl  v/hich  were 
fown  in  Attica  ™.  The  forts  of  grains  which  were  fovvn  there 
are  not  indeed  fpecified  by  the  marbles  •,  the  word  is  effaced, 
Lut  we  may  fupply  it  from  Paufanias.  This  author  fays,  that^ 
in  remembrance  of  the  firfl  eflays  of  agriculture,  the  fort  of 
cakes  which  the  Athenians  ufed  in  their  facrifices  were  flill 
made  in  his  time  with  barley  gathered  from  the  fields  of  Rha- 
ria". We  are  ignorant  in  what  time  they  began  to  cultivate 
iti  Greece  wheat  and  other  grains;  There  is  room,  for  exam, 
pie,  to  doubt,  if  in  the  ages  we  now  fpeak,  or  even  for  a  long 
tihie  afterwards,  the  Greeks  had  any  knowledge  of  oats.  We 
fee  that,  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  barley  was  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  horfes  °. 

Homer  and  Hefiod  are  the  only  perfons  who  can  give  us  any 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks  culti- 
vated their  irfnds.  We  may  judge  of  thefe  original  pra£lice5 
by  thofe  v>-hich  fubfifled  in  the  times  of  thefe  gtuthors*  It  ap- 
pears that  they  then  gave  three  ploughings  to  the  ground^. 
Two  forts  of  ,  ploughs  were  in  ufe  z .  one  which  was  only .  a 


fc  B.  r.art.  8.  p.  (5;,  8c  66. 

1  Dionyf.  Halicam.  1.  i.  p.  pj.  ;  Pfut.  t.  i.  p.  ipx.  B. ;  Pjin.  1.  j8.  {e.Ci.  14. 
p,  108.  J   Paiir.  1.  I.  C.  5S  ;    rindar.  fcliol.  act  Ol/mp.  od.  9.  p.  93. 

"1  Marm.  Oxon.  ep.  13.  Plutarch  fecms  to  oppo'ie  this  tradition,  t.  1.  p.  144. 
A. 

1    L.  I.  C.  33.  o   OdylT  1.  4.  V.  41. 

?  Il)id.  1.  s.  y  117.;  Heuod.  Theog.  v.  971.  See  Salmaf.  Plin.  excrcit.  p. 
509,  &c. ;   Le  Clerc,  not.  'ui  Hefiod.  p.  264,  &  166. 

I  think  we  perceive  a  }.',limpfe  of  that  ancient  piai^ice  in  the  name  of  Tiipto- 
lemns.  Lc  Clcrc,  according  to  iiis  cuQom,  has  fearchcd  in  the  oriental  lanpuaj^ts 
(he  etymology  of  thi.s  word.  Triptoljmus,  according  to  his  opinign,  fignificS 
brcrkcr  of  //!':•  r'ul^cs.     Bihl.  iiniverf.  t.  5.  p.  SU  &  91. 

But  1  think  that  it  would  be  more  natural  to  draw  the  name  of  Triptole.nuJ 
from  two  Greek  words  Tg;j  ^.  -mhuo,   ler  v'rfo. 

I'his  name  probably  has  allufion  to  the  ciillom  of  ploughing  the  lard  three 
times;  «^  cuftom  which  the  tradition  of  tlie  Greeks  implies,  without  doubt,  to 
lic.v;  been  fl-sewn  by  Triptolemus.  A  paiTiige  of  Heliod  fecms  to  favour  this 
coujcitu-rc.     iScc  Thcqg.  v.  p7i, 
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ifnigle  piece  of  wood ;  the  other,  more  compounded,  cOnfipLed 
of  two  pieces  of  wood,  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one 
part  made  the  body  of  the  plough,  and  the  other  llrved  to 
yoke  the  oxeii  to.  I  have  borrowed  from  Hefiod  this  defcrip- 
tion  "^  :  but  I  confefs,  at  the  lame  time,  it  is  not  eafy  to  form 
a  cieai:  and  perfed  idea  of  all  its  conftrutlion.  We  may  fay, 
in  general,  that  thefe  ploughs  were  very  fimple;  they  had 
no  wheels,  and  we  do  not  find  that  they  had  any  iron  about 
them  *. 

Oxen  and  miiles  appear  to  have  been  the  animals  which  the 
Greeks  made  ufe  of  moft  comm.only  for  tillage"".  They  ufed 
mules  preferably  to  oxen  when  they  wanted  to  open  the  earth 
Jightly,  as  when  they  gave  to  the  field  a  fecond  ploughing  '". 
We  may  conjefture  alfb,  and  with  much  reafon,  that  horfes 
were  fometimes  ufed  in  this  work^ 

The  Greeks  had  been  a  long  time  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  harrow.  This  machine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
life  even  irt  the  time  of  Hefiod.  We  fee  in  reality,  that  this 
poet  employs  a  yoimg  flave  to  covei*  with  a  fpade  the  feeds 
fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  earth". 

The  Cuftom  of  manuring  the  grounds  was  eflabliflied  very 
anciently  in  Gireece.  Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  it  to 
AugeaSj  fo  famous  in  Greek  antiquity  for  the  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  his  flocks ''.     The  care  Cff  cleaning  the  ilables  of  this 


1  We  may  conjecture  this  from  the  epithets  that  the  poet  gives  to  the  t'.vo 

fil'^iighs  nf  wliich  he  fpeaks.  Opcr.  &  dies,  v.  431,  &  433.  See- GrjEvius, 
liition.  Hefiod.  p.  48,  &  49.;  Horn.  Iliad,  1.  10.  v.  353-  &  fchol.  ad  hiinc 
vei  i'. 

*  They  might  obje£t  that  Homer,  Ihad,  ].  13.  V.  835.  in  fpeaking  of  a  mafs 
of  iron,  fays,  that  it  mial't  be  of  great  ufe  to  an  hufbandaian,  and  conckido 
from  thence  that  it  ihould  enter  into  the  coiiftrudlion  of  pioiighs.  But  I  tliini< 
that  the  poet  would  only  lay,  that  iron  was  proper  to  make  nijny  of  the  toolset' 
which  they  had  need  for  the  country,  (uch  as  fickks,  axes,  &c.  The  reafon  on 
vvhidi  I  gr.'Uiid  this  is,  that  if  they  had  uK'd  iron  in  the  con(hu<flion  of  ploughs, 
iIk'  ihare,  without  dou!)t,  ought  to  have  been  made  of  it.  Bui  Hefiod,  who  was 
probably  poderior  to  Homei-,  fays  jjlainly,  that  the  lliare  was  made  of  a  fort  of 
oak  very  hard,  called  ttpivQ^.      Op.  &  dies,  v.  436. 

■"   Hefiod,  op.  &  dies,  v-  4(). 

f  See  lliid    I.  10.  v.  351,  &c.;  OdyiT.  1.  8.  v.  114. 

t  Hefiod,  op.  &  dies,  v.  8 1(5.  "   Id.  opera,  v.  455,  &C. 

?  L.  17    CtCt.  6.  p.  J  J. 
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prince  was,  fay  they,  one  of  the  labours  which  Eryftheus  im-^ 
pofed  on  Hercules  y.  What  is  certain,  is,  that  the  fecret  of 
meliorating  the  grounds,  and  fertilizing  them  by  means  of 
fhanilre,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  moft  ancient  times. 
Homer  fpeaks  ©f  it  precifely  ^.  Cicero*  and  Pliny ^  had  al- 
ready remarked  it*^. 

T.'hefe  people  had  a  manner  of  making  their  harveft  di-fferent 
from  that  which  we  praftife  at  prefent.  Their  reapers  did  not 
range  themfelves  in  a  line  as  ours  do.  They  divided  them- 
felves  into  tv.'O  parties,  and  each  taking  an  end  of  a  ridge,  ad- 
vancing one  againft  the  other,  they  met  about  the  middle  of 
the  field '^.  The  Greeks  did  not  heap  up  their  grains  in  fheaves 
in  the  barns,  as  is  our  pra<0:ice.  They  put  them  in  velTels  c^ 
earth,  or  in  balkets  deftiried  for  that  purpofe*.  Inllead  of 
beating  the  corn  with  flails,  they  made  the  oxen  tread  it  f. 
There  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  the  fan  which  they  ufed 
had  no  refembl-ance  to  ours.  We  may  conjefture,  that  this 
machine  was  made  a  good  deal  like  a  fhovel «. 

I  have  already  faid  elfewhere,  that  the  Greeks  orfginally, 
like  all  other  people,  had  beeft  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reducing 
their  grain  to  meal.  They  then  eat  it  green  and  half-roalled  *. 
They  learned  afterwards  to  grind  it.  This  art  muft  have  been 
very  rude  in  the  beginning.  They  knew  nothing  but  the 
peftle  and  nrortar  to  reduce  the  grain  into  flour  •'.  The  Greeks, 
by  degrees,  had  in  ufe  hand-mills.     We  have  feen,  that  they^ 


y  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  lyp. ;   Paiif.  I.  5.  c.  t.  p.  377. 
z   Odyfi",  1.  17.  V.  197,  &c. 

*  De  fcncft.  n.  ij.  t.  3.  p.  jii. 
b  L..  17.   feet.  6.  p.  S5. 

c  The  pafTage  of  Homer  meant  by  Cicero  and  by  Pliny,  is  found  in  the  Odyf- 
fey,  1.  2  J.  V.  11 5,  &  iiC. 

They  Tpeak  of  Laertes,  father  of  UlyfTes,  whom  Homer,  according  to  thef»- 
two  authors,  reprefents  employed  in  manuring  ins  lands.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that 
they  tranflate  the  word  A<f^«/v9VT««,  ufed  by  this  pott,  though  literally  this 
word  means  fimply,  to  raije  or  rake.  But  without  having  rccouri'e  to  this  paf- 
iage,  which  may  be  dubious,  we  find  in  that  which  I  have  quoted  the  cullom  of 
manuring  the  grounds  edablifhcd  in  a  precile  manner. 

d  Iliad,  1.  11.  V.  67,  &c.  ^  Keliod,  op.   v.  47J,  &  481,  &c, 

f   Iliad,  I,  lo.  V.  49S,  Sec. 

B  Odylt  1.  II.  V.  1*5.     See  the  notes  of  Mad.  Dacier. 

*  Sii^yj,  p.  179*  ^  Hvfiod.  op.,  v.  41  j* 
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gave  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  Myles,  fon  of  Leiex  firii 
king  of  Laconia  *.  Thefe  machines,  notwithftanding,  were 
very  imperfect.  They  were  ignorant  then  of  the  art  of  ma- 
king them  move  by  means  of  water  and  of  wind.  The  anci- 
ents, during  many  ages,  knew  nothing  but  hand-miJls.  In 
Greece',  as  well  as  Egypt'',  it  was  the  women  who  were  char- 
ged with  the  labour  of  turning  the  mill. 

The  Greeks  had  a  cuflom  of  giving  to  the  grains,  before 
they  ground  them,  many  preparations,  which  proved  how  very 
imperfe£l  the  machines  were  which  they  employed  in  that  ope-, 
ration.  They  began  by  fteeping  the  grains  in  water.  They 
then  left  them  to  dry  for  a  whole  month ;  and  afterwards  dried 
them  by  the  fire.  It  Avas  only  after  all  thefe  operations  that 
they  brought  their  corn  to  the  mill  ^  I  have  explained  elfe- 
where  the  motives  of  all  thefe  preparations  ™. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  fay  of  the  manner  In  which  ths 
Greeks  ufed  the  flour  in  the  firft  times.  I  have  fpoke  fulRcient- 
ly  of  thefe  ancient  practices  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  ". 
We  cannot  determine  the  time  in  which  the  art  of  making 
bread  began  to  be  known  in  Greece.  Tradition  gives  the  ho- 
nour of  this  invention  to  the  god  Pan°.  "We  fee  by  Homer, 
that  this  difcovery  muft  have  been  very  ancient  p.  I  (liall  re- 
mark farther,  that  in  the  heroic  times  the  wom.en  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  perfons  who  concerned  themfelves  in  the 
care  of  preparing  this  aliment ''. 


*   Supra,  p.  179.  i  OdyfT.  1.  7.  v.  103,  &c.  1.  lo.  v.  loj,  &c. 

k  See  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i.  '  Plia.  1.  18.  fcdt.  14.  p.  108. 

m  Part  I.  bock  1.  chap  i.  "  Book  z.  chap.  i. 

o  CiilTiodor.  var.  1.  6.  formnl.  18.  p.  106. 

P  Iliad,  I.  9.   V.  11(5. ;  OdyfTi  1.  i.  v.  147. 

<J  See  Qdyir.  1.  7.  v.  103,  &c.  1.  i3.  v.  sig^  &  160.-^  Herod.  1.  8.  n.  in. 
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ARTICLE     II. 

Of  the  Art  of  making  Wine* 

^"'HE  epoch  in  which  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  cultivate  th^ 
vine,  and  to  know  the  art  of  making  wine,  labours  under 
almofl  as  many  difficulties  as  that  of  tillage.  The  Atheniansi 
pretend  equally  to  have  cornmunicated  this  linowledge  to  aU 
Greece  ^  They  place  the  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Pandion  the 
Firftf,  fifth  king  of  Athens,  146^  years  before  Chrift.  But 
they  were  not  agreed  about  the  author  of  this  difcovery.  Spmq 
give  that  honour  to  Bacchus  S  others  to  one  Eumolpus,  who 
had,  fay  they,  quitted  Thrace,  his  original  country,  to  come 
and  fettle  in  Attica".  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  pay  much 
regard  to  this  pretenfion  of  the  Athenians.  In  all  refp,e6ls,  \% 
appears  to  me  to  have  no  foundation. 

The  greateft  part  of  ancient  authors  agree  to  give  the  difco- 
very of  the  vine  to  Bacchus.  They  acknowledge,  it  is  true, 
many  perfons  who  have  borne  that  name  ;  neverthelefs,  it  is 
only  to  one  who  paffcd  for  the  fon  of  Jupiter.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  make  the  firfl:  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had 
of  making  wine,  to  afcend  to  the  ages  in  which  the  Titans  had 
reigned  in  that  part  of  Europe ;  and  I  think  in  reality,  tha^ 
the  culture  of  the  vine  had  been  introduced  among  the  Greeks 
under  the  dominion  of  thefe  princes.  But  it  muft  have  been 
with  this  knowledge  as  with  many  others  which  were  aboliflied 
in  the  trouble  and  confufion  which  the  extinftion  of  the  family 
of  the  Titans  and  the  deflru6lion  of  their  empire,  occafioned 
in  Greece. 

I  have  already  faid,    that  (ome  time  after  this  event,  the 


T  Apolind,  1.  3.  p.  157.;  Ilygin.  fab.  130. ;  Jiiftin.  1.  i.  c.  6. ;  P  nf.  1.  i.  c,  a  ; 
Propei't.  !.  i.  cleg.  33.  v.  19. 

'   f  Apollod.   1.  3     p.  ip7.  t  rd.  ibid.;   Hypin.   fab.  130. 

"  Plin.  1.  7.  it€l.  ST.  p.  413:.  Pliny  mcikcs  tiiis  Eumolpus  an  Athenian,  but  lie 
is  wrong.  Hf  was-  oririn^iDy  of  Thrsw,  from  whence  he  came  to  fettle  at  Athens*' 
Sec  Strabo.  1.  7.  p  494. 

conciu(5lors 
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condudlors    of  new  colonies,   had   brought   into    Greece   the 
arts  under  the   aufpices   of  the   gods  honoured   in   the  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  came :  depending  on  this  principle,  I 
conjecture,  that  Boeotia  had  been  the  firfl  diflrifl  of  Greece; 
where  the  culture  of  th,e  vine  had  heen  renewed.     Cadmus, 
at  the  head  of  a  Phoenician  colony,  fettled  there  15 19  years 
before   the   Chriftian  iera.     This   prince   had  learned,    in   his 
travels,    the   art  of  planting   the  vine.     He   made   it   known 
to  his   fubjedts,    and    eftablifhed   at   the   fame  time   the  wor- 
{liip    of    Bacchus,    to   whom   the    tradition   of    the  people   of 
the    eaft    had    given   the    hpnour   of    the    difcovery    of   wine. 
Every  thing  feems  to  favour  this  fyftem.     The  Greeks  faid, 
that  their  Bacchus  was  the  ifTiie  of  Jupiter  and  of  Semelc, 
daughter  of  Cadmus.     Herodotus  gives  us  the  explication  of 
this  fable,  by  teaching  us,  that  this  prince  introduced  the  wor- 
fhip  of  Bacchus  into  Greece  ^.     Yet  I  befieve,  from  the  rea- 
'  fons  I  have  already  given,  that  Cadmus  only  made  a  renewal  of 
it. 

The  Greeks  had  very  particular  methods  of  making  wine. 
After  having  cut  the  grapes,  they  expofed  them  ten  days  to  the 
fun  and  to  the  coclnefs  of  the  night.  They  put  them  afterwards 
into  the  fhade  for  five  days,  and  the  fixth  they  (lamped  them  ^ ^ 
This  method  was  very  long  and  very  troublefome.  It  was  with 
great  difliculty  they  could  make  a  large  quantity  of  wine  at  a 
time.  They  muft  have  had  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ground 
to  fpread  and  expofe  the  quantity  of  grapes  fufficient  to 
make,  for  example,  ten  butts  of  wine.  And  there  rnuft 
not  have  been  a  lefs  fpace,  and  more  precautions  afterwards 
to  make  thefe  grapes  dry  in  the  fliade.  All  thefe  methods 
were  fubjecl  to  great  inconveniencies.  The  wine  at  that 
time  mud  have  been  very  dear  in  Greece,  although  they 
coUcdted  a  great  quantity.  We  may  alfo  judge  of  this, 
by  the  epithets  which  Homer  gives  to  many  of  thefe  coun- 
tries. 


^  L   1.   n.  49. 

>  Odvir  1.  7.  V.  HI,  &c. ;  Hefiod.  op»r.  v.  6ii,  &c.    Set  luaa.  Djciei's  notes 
on  tl'.c  ^i\\  book  of  Uu  OdvflCy,  p.  lio. 
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The  Greeks  did  not  keep  their  wines  in  cafks.  The  ufeful 
invention  of  thefe  veflels  of  wood,  fo  commodious,  was  un- 
known to  them.  They  put  their  wines  in  borachios,  and  very 
often  into  great  veflels  of  earthen  ware  ^.  The  Athenians  were 
particularly  famous  for  making  of  thefe  forts  of  vefl'els  ^.  But 
the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  wine  in  thefe  earthen  veflels,  liable 
to  be  broken,  or  in  thefe  leather-bags,  fubjedl  to  contrail  bad 
fmells,  or  to  unrip,  rendered  at  that  time  the  carriage  of  wines 
very  diflScult,  and  the  keeping  of  them  lefs  fure  than  with  us  at 
prefent. 

Wine,  if  we  believe  fome  authors,  was  not  the  only  prefent 
which  Bacchus  made  to  the  Greeks.  After  the  example  of 
Ofiris,  he  taught  them  to  compofe  with  water  and  barley  a  li- 
quor, which,  for  fl;rength  and  goodnefs,  approached  to  wine  ^, 
Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the  meeting  that  Ceres,  exhaufl:ed  with  wea- 
rinefs,  had  with  an  old  woman  named  Baubo,  fays,  that  the 
goddefs,  having  demanded  fome  water,  the  old  woman  pre- 
fented  her  with  a  liquor  compofed  of  dried  grain  '^.  It  feems, 
that  the  authors  whom  I  cite  would  mean  beer  •,  but  we  may 
doubt  if  the  knowledge  of  that  liquor  had  been  as  ancient  in 
Greece  as  they  fay.  Homer  never  mentions  it.  Is  it  with  de- 
fign  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  a  mark,  that  in  his  time  beer  was  not 
jn  ufe? 


ARTICLE     III. 

Of  the  Art  of  making  OIL 

'"rHough   I  have   thought  we   (hould  refufe   to   the   Athe- 

nians  the  honour  of  having  communicated  to  all  Greece 

tillage  and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  I  fliall  not  fay  fo  much  of 

all  that  concerns  the  plantation  of  olives,  and  the  art  of  draw- 

z  OdyfT.  1.  9.  V.  196.;  llia^d,  1.  <)•  V.  465.;  Herod.  1.  3.  n.  5.;  DIod.  1.  5-  P- 
380.;  Tlin.  1.  IS.  feft,  46.  p.  711. 

a  .-.PC  Caf^ub.  not.  in  Athen.  1. 1.  c.  zi.  p.  <Sj. 

b  Diod.  I.  4,  p.  148,  c  Metum.  1.  j.  v.  449,  &c. 

ing 
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ing  oil  from  their  fruit.  Attica  appears  to  have  been  incon* 
teftably  the  firfl:  country  in  Greece,  in  which  that  part  of 
agriculture  is  faid  to  have  been  known  ^.  The  Athenians  were 
indebted  for  it  to  Cecrops.  This  prince  came  from  Sais  ^j  a 
city  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  culture  of  the  olive-tree 
was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  f.  Cecrops, 
who  found  the  foil  of  Attica  very  proper  for  that  fort  of  trees, 
took  care  to  have  them  planted  s.  The  fuccefs  anfwered  his 
expedlation.  Athens  in  a  little  time  became  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  its  oil.  It  was  even  anciently  the  only  place  ill 
Greece  where  olives  were  to  be  found  ^. 

Antiquity  thought  they  were  indebted  to  Minerva  for 
thd  difcovery  of  this  tree  '.  Moreover,  this  goddefs  was 
particularly  reverenced  at  Sais  ^.  The  culture  of  the  olive 
was  then  brought  into  Greece  under  the  aufpices  of  Mi- 
nerva. Cecrops,  in  imparting  that  knowledge  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica,  took  occafion  to  eftabliOi,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  worfhip  of  that  goddefs  ••  The  feaft  of  Minerva  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  •"  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Sais  ",  by 
lighting  an  innumerable  quantity  of  lamps.  The  Greeks 
have  propagated  many  fables  about  all  thefe  events ;  they 
relate,  that  Minerva  and  Neptune  had  entered  into  a  dif- 
pute  about  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  city  of 
Athens.  The  queftion  was  to  determine  this  difpute.  Some 
faid,  that  they  would  refer  it  to  Cecrops  ^ ;  others,  that  the 
oracle  ordered  all  the  people  to  be  alfembled  p  ;  fome,  laftly  "i, 
that  the  twelve  great  gods  were  chofen  to  judge  of  the  difpute. 
However  it  was,  they  determined,  that  thofe  of  the  two  divi- 
nities who  could  produce  the  moft  ufeful  invention  fhould  name 


d  Herod    I.  y.  n.  8i.;  iElian,  var.  M(T.  1.  3.  c.  38  ;  Jnftin,  I.  a.  c.  6. 
'^  l>iod.  1,  I.  p.  33.  f  Herod.   1.  i.  n.  59,  &  6x. 

S  Syncell.  p.  1J3.  B.  h  Herod.  1.  j.  n.  8j. 

i  Viig.  georg.  1.  i.  v.  18.;  Diod.  1.  j.  p.  ^89. 

*'-  llerod.  1.  1.  n.  59,  &  di.;  Cicero  de  nat.  dcor.  1.  3.  n.  13.  t.  j.  p.  gee. 
1  Vau^.  1.  I.  c.  XT.  1.  X.  c.  3<J.  J  EufeO.  pixp.  evang.   I.  10.  c.  p.   p.  485. 
•'  M-rih.  p.  ii8. 
"  Herod.  1.  z.  n.  6x. 
"  F.iifclt.  chron.  1.  z.  p.  7J. 

P  Varro  al>ud  Aiiguft.  dc  civit.  Dei,  I.  18.   chap.  9. 
'I  Apallyd.    1.   3.   p.  lj>j. 
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the  city  they  were  building.  Neptune,  with  a  ftroke  of  his 
trident,  made  a  horfe  come  out  of  a  rock:  Minerva,  by  ftriking 
the  earth  with  a  lance,  made  an  olive-tree  come  up  :  this  pro- 
duftion  gdt  her  the  viclory.  The  explication  of  this  fable  is 
not  very  difficult  to  penetrate  into. 

It  appears  that  it  was  not  without  fome  difEculty  that  Ce- 
■crops  engaged  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  apply  themfelves 
to  the  culture  of  olive-trees.  The  eftabllfliment  of  the  wor- 
ihip  of  the  gods  was  at  that  time  too  intimately  conne6l:ed 
with  the  ellablifhment  of  the  arts  to  receive  one  without  the 
other.  To  adept  the  worfhip  of  Minerva  was  to  declare,  that 
they  would  apply  themfelves.  to  thofe  arts  of  which  that  god- 
defs  palTed  for  the  inventrefs.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Attica,  profiting  by  their  neighbourhood  to  the  fea^  were  &C' 
cuflomed  to  piracy.  Neptune  of  cohfequence  was  their  tu- 
telar divinity.  One  party  oppofed  the  new  eftabliftiment  of 
Cecrops ;  he  would  change  the  ancient  manner  of  life.  This 
prince,  neverthelefs,  found  the  means  to  gain  the  greateft 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  plurality  of  votes  gave 
it  for  the  worfliip  of  Minerva,  that  is  to  fay,  the  preference  to 
agriculture^ 

Yet  we  fee,  in  the  circumftances  of  this  fable,  that  fpirit  of 
vanity,  which,  in  the  latter  times,  has  brought  the  Greeks  to 
invent  the  mofl  extraordinary  fi6lions  to  bring  back  to  their 
gods  the  invention  and  merit  of  all  the  arts.  They  had  re- 
ceived them  from  their  firft  fovereigns,  who^  coming  out  of 
policed  countries,  had  brought  into  Greece  the  difcoveries 
forgotten  or  unknown  till  their  arrival.  They  had  intro- 
duced, at  the  fame  tiiiie,  the  worfliip  of  the  gods  who  were 
thought  to  be  the  authors  of  all  thefe  inventions.  They  in- 
fcnfibly  confounded  the  hiftory  and  motives  of  thefe  eflablifli- 
mcnts.  The  Greeks,  naturally  vain,  and  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous, perplexed  the  ideas  and  obfcured  tradition,  to  attribute 
to  the  divinities  which  they  had  created  the  difcovery  of  all  the 
arts. 

I  have  fpoken,  in  the  firfl:  part  of  this  work,  of  the  different 
methods  invented  originally  to  give  light  in  the  night.  We 
have  there  feen,   that  the  more  or  the  lefs  induftry  in  the 

ways, 
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ways  which  men  Invented  to  remedy  the  obfcurity  of  dark- 
nefs,  diflinguifhed  barbarous  people  from  polifhed  nations.  If 
this  propofuion  is  triie,  we  may  fay,  that,  in  this  refpedl,  the 
Greeks  id  the  heroic  ages  did  not  difFcir  any  thing  from  the  peo- 
ple of  whom  we  now  form  the  mofl  difadvantageous  idea. 
Their  little  induftry  had  not  permitted  them  to  procure  any  of 
the  proper  means  to  give  light  eafily  and  commodiouily  during 
the  night. 

The  Greeks  were  not  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
making  oil :  yet  they  had  not  the  ufe  of  lamps.  They  like- 
wife  knew  wax  and  tallow,  but  had  not  found  the  fecret  to 
draw  from  them  their  principal  utility.  Thefe  people,  at  the 
times  I  arri  fpesking  of,  were  lighted  only  by  fires  which 
they  had  in  their  apartments  ■■.  The  princes,  and  thofe 
who  piqued  themfelves  upon  delicacy,  burnt  odoriferous 
woods'".  Virgil  has  conformed  to  the  cuftom  of  thefe  ancient 
^mes,  when  he  fays,  that  Circe  made  them  btirn  cedar  to  light 
her  \ 

With  regard  to  tdrches,  which  are  often  mentioned  and 
fpoken  of  in  Homer,  they  were  pieces  of  wood  fplit  length- 
wife,  which  they  carried  in  their  hand  when  they  went  in  th6 
night  from  one  place  to  another".  I  have  fhewn,  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  the  antiquity  and  the  univerfality  of  this 
pradice  ^.  I  fhall  add,  that  probably  they  employed  for  this 
nfe  refinous  woods. 

Homerj  indeed,  has  ufed  on  one  occaCon  a  term,  which, 
at  firft  fight,  would  make  us  think  the  Greeks  knew  lamps  in 
the  heroic  times.  He  tells  us  in  the  Odyfley,  that  Minerva 
took  a  vafe  of  gold  to  light  Ulyfles  ^ :  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  this  vafe  was  not  a  lamp.  In  reality,  there  is  never 
any  thing  fpoken  of  by  this  poet  which  has  any  relation  to  thefe 
fort  of  machines :  we  fee  on  the  contrary,  that  on  all  occafions, 
where  he  could  have  placed  lamps,  he  only  fpeaks  of  burning 

«■  Odyff.  1.  6.  V.  305.  1.  18.  V.  30<S,  &C.  1.  i$.  v.  63,  &C. 

f  OdyfT   I.  J.  V.  S9,  &  <5o. 

t  I'rit  odoratam  noB:irna  m  lumina  cedrum,     ^neid,  !•  ?•  v.  13. 

u  Odyff.  1.  18.  V.  jop,  310,  &  J16.  *  3.  a.  chap,  i,  arf.  4« 

y  L.  19.  V.  34. 

Vol.  II.  B  b  torches. 
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torches.  Alfd  the  fclioliafts  believe,  that  the  word,  which 
Homer  has  ufed  to  defign  the  vafe  carried  by  Minerva,  fbould 
be  underftood  of  a  fheath  of  gold  into  which  they  had  put  a  . 
torch  ^.  I  fl^ould  rather  think,  that  they  meant  a  fort  of  cha- 
fing-dl(h,  iiKo  which  they  put  pkces  of  wood  to  make  the  fire^ 
lively  and  clear.  The  Turks  ufe  even  at  this  day,  to  give  them 
light,  machines  very  like  them  *. 

But  be  it  as  it  would,  we  may  be  afTured  that  there  is  no- 
mention  made  i-n  Homer  of  oil,  of  wax,  or  of  tallow,  to  give 
light.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times  never  ufed  tallow,  or, 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  greafcy  but  to  rub  and  foften  things 
which  time  had  hardened  ''.  With  refpe6t  to  wax,  although 
they  knew  it,-  they  employed  it  for  q,uite  another  ufe  than  to 
burft  *.  As  to'oil,  they  inconteftably  never  ufed  it  but  to  anoint 
and  rub  themfelv'es.  I  confefs,  that  lamps  being  fo  ancient 
in  "Afia-and  in  Egypt  as  we  have  feen  *^,  it  is  very  aftoniihing,. 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  had  not  as  yet  got  into  Greece  at. 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy ;  but  their  ignorance  in  this  re- 
fpe£l  is  not  kfe  certain. 

-  A  R  T  I  C  L  E     IV. 

Of  the  Culture  of  Fruit -trees. 

T  is   certain,    that  the   Greeks   did  not   apply  very   early 
to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees.     Figs  and  pears  appear  ta 


''■  Ad  O^lyff.  1.  19.  V.  34.  2^  Trcv.  Mars.  1711.  p.  373. 

Ho:r.er  only  dcfigns  what  Minerva  took  to  light  Ulyfles  witH,  by  the  word' 
Avx,^(s'/.  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  ages-  pofterior  to  Homer,  they  conftantly 
imderftood  by  Ao;t;voj,  a  lamp;  Init  1  do  not  think,  that,  in  Homer,  that  word- 
fiught  to  have  the  lame  fignificatloii  5  for  he  never  fpeaks  of  oil  for  giving  light. 
J  fhould  think  then  that  Xv^vo^,  in  tliis  paffage,  means  a  fort  of  chafing-diflij 
where  they  put  little  pieces  of  lighted  wood.  Moreover,  this  is  the  only  time 
that  the  term  i^tx^i  '*  found  in  Homer. 

b  See  Oydir.  1.  it.  v.  178,  &c.  , 

*  They  covered  with  wax,,  fliips,  tablets  of  wood  to  write  on,  &c.  The  only 
time  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  is  on  account  of  UlyfTes,  who,  the  poet  fays,  n- 
fed  wax  to  flop  the  cars  of  his  companions,  to  hinder  them  from  hearing  the 
Vfiice  of  thefyrens.  OdyH;  L  iz.  v.  ifi- 

■'  Part  I.  b,  I.  chap.  i.  art.  4. 
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be  the  firfl  fort  of  fruits  which  they  knew  '^  :  we  may  add  tc« 
thefe  apples.  We  indeed  fee  fig-trees,  pear-trees,  and  apple- 
trees  in  the  defcription  which  Homer  gives  of  the  orchard 
of  Laertes  ^,  father  of  Ulyffes.  Figs  particularly  were  re- 
garded as  the  firft  aliment  of  agreeable  tafte  which  the 
Greeks  ufed  f.  The  different  traditions  which  thefe  people 
have  propagated  about  the  epoch  in  which  they  had  known  this 
■fruit,  prove,  as  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  firfl  principles  of 
agriculture  were  very  anciently  known  in  Greece  -,  that  this  arc 
had  fuffered  interruptions.  Some  in  reality  carry  back  the 
jcnowledge  of  the  fig-tree  to  Bacchus  s,  and  place  that  event 
under  Pandion  I.  ^,  who  reigned  at  Athene  1463  years  before 
•Chrift.  Others  give  this  honour  to  Ceres  i,  whofe  arrival  in 
Greece  they  fix  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  "^j  1426  years  be- 
fore the  Chrifbian  xra.  But,  following  another  tradition,  the 
Greeks  had  known  the  fig-tree  long  before  thefe  epochs.  This 
tradition  imported,  that  Syceus,  one  of  the  Titans,  fon  of 
the  earth,  being  purfued  by  Jupiter,  the  tender  mother  had 
made  the  fig-tree  come  out  of  her  bofom  to  ferve  for  an  a- 
Xylum  and  the  nourifliment  at  the  fame  time  of  this  well-be- 
loved fon  *. 

All  .thefe  variations  make  us  fee  that  the  Greeks  had  recei^ 
ved  fame  knowledge  of  agriculture  under  the  dominion  of  tlit: 
Titans.  The  troubles  which  arofe  upon  the  death  of  thefe 
princes,  ma«le  them  negleft  the  culture  of  tlie  earth,  whieii 
the  new  colonies  that  came  out  of  Egypt  and  Phccnicia  refto- 
red  again  to  honour  in  Greece,  about  the  commencemei»t  of  the 
ages  we  are  now  running  over. 

We  cannot  enter  i«to  any  detail  of  the  manner  in  whicu 
the  Greeks  cultivated  fruit-trees  in  the  heroic  times.  There  is 
■nothing  can  inftru£t  us  in  k  :  I  think  they  v/ere  at  that  time 
very  ignorant  in  this  part  of  agriculture.  'J'hey  have  not 
thought  fit  to  reduce  it  into  precepts.     I  fancy  I  h.ivc  fufiiciciU- 


d   Elian,  var.  hlft.  I.  3.  c.  35. ;  Pltit.  t,  2.  p.  30;.  A.. 
«  0,ly(r.  I.  14.  V.  337.  &c.  f  Allien.  1.  3.'  c.  1.  p.  74. 

K  Athtn.  c.  J.  p.  nh.  1'   Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  ly?. 

i  I'anC  1.  1.  c.  37.  p.  89.  b  Mii.-r.T.'  Oxoii.  c^,  ix. 

1   Athon.  1.  3.  c.  s.  p.  78. 
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ly  proved  elfewhere,  that  the  art  of  grafting  was  then  abfolute- 
ly  unknown  "*.  To  the  proofs  which  I.  have  given,  we  may 
add  the  reflexion  which  Hefiod  made  with  jrefpeft  to  olive- 
trees.  This  author,  according  to  PJiny",  faid,  that  no  man  had 
ever  feen  the  fruit  of  the  olive-tree  which  he  had  planted  ;  a 
fign  that  in  his  time  the  Greeks  yet  underftpod  very  little  of 
the  culture  of  fruit-trees. 

I  (liall  obferye  further  on  the  fubje£l  of  fig-trees,  that  the 
^ree  to  wbich  they  gave  that  name  '\n  Greece,  was  not  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  that  which  grows  in  our  climates.  That  fort 
of  fig-tree  is  much  more  fertile  than  ours  °,  but  its  fruits  can- 
not come  to  maturity  before  they  haye  been  pricked  by  infecls, 
which  ingender  in  the  fruit  a  certain  fort  of  wild  fig,  called  by 
the  ancients  Caprificus.  Thus  they  took  great  care  to  plant 
v)  Jthem  on  the  fides  of  their  domeftic  fig-trees  P.  This  cuftom  is 
continued  even  at  this  time  in  the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago'',' 
We  mufl:  obferve  further,  that  thefe  fort  of  figs  are  far  from 
being  comparable  to  ours,  for  goodnefs  and  delicacy ''. 

I  think  I  can  add  to  this  article  fome  other  practices  which 
tiave  a  great  relation  to  agriculture,  taken  from  the  general  idea 
of  the  productions  and  labours  of  the  country. 

The  moft  common   and  the   moft   ordinary    arts    are    not 
certainly  the  leaft   ufeful.      Strabo,    fpeaking  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  obferves,  that  thefe  people,  whp 
nad  many  herds,  did  not  know  the  art  of  curdling  the  milk, 
and  making  it  into  cheefe.      He  gives,  with  great  reafon,  this 
-ia£l  as  a  mark  of  the  grolTnefs   and   ignorance  of    that  na- 
tion f.     The  Greeks,  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  fpeaking  of, 
.-were  not  fo  deflitute  of  knowledge.     They  were  inft:ru£led  in 
the  art   of  making  cheefcs.      Homer  fpeaks  often  of  them  ^ 
The  Greeks,  pretend  to  have  been  indebted  for  that  know- 


ra   Seefupra,  chap.  1.  p.  8(J,  &  87.  ^  jL.  15.  feih  2.  p.  f^'--- 

"   Tournefort,  voyaf-.e  du  Levant,  t.  1.  p.  340, 

P  Arill.  hirt.   animal.  1.  5.  c.  31.  p.  857.;  Theophraft.   de  cauf.  plant.  1. 
3i,  p.  14(5.;  Plin.  1.  15.  Ct€t.  II.  p.  747. j  Atlien.  1.  3.  c.  4.  p.  -jC,  77. 
■   1   Toilfiicfort,  kco  c'.t.  p:  338,  &'-.■ 

t  Il)ici.  p.  340.  f   1,.  4.  p.  JO  J. 
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ledge  to  Arlfleus  King  of  Arcadia  ".  He  had,  fay  they,  more- 
over taught  them  the  art  of  raifing  bees,  and  making  ufe  of 
their  honey  ".  I  Ihould  doubt  much  of  this  lafl  hOc.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  heroic  times  they  did  not  know  in  Greece  the 
jufe  of  hives.  We  may  conjecture  this  from  a  palTage  in  which 
Homer  compares  the  army  of  the  Greeks  to  a  fwarm  of  bees. 
He  does  not  make  them  come  out  of  a  hive,  but  out  of  ths 
cliffs  of  a  rock  y. 

CHAP.  HI. 

Of  Clothing. 

THE  manner  in  which  the  firfl:  inhabitants  of  Greece  wer« 
clothed,  anfwered  to  the  grofTnefs  of  their  manners, 
The  flcins  of  beads  which  they  killed  in  the  chace  ferved  theiii 
for  covering  ;  but  not  knowing  the  art  of  preparing  thefe  (kins^ 
they  wore  them  quite  rough,  and  with  the  hair  on  ^.  The 
pnly  ornament  which  they  could  imagine,  was  to  wear  the  fur 
without '.  The  finews  of  animals  ferved  them  for  thread. 
Thorns  without  doubt  held  the  place  of  needles  and  bodkins. 
There  remain  yet  in  the  \yritings  qf  Hefiqd  traces  of  thefe  an- 
cient cuftoms'*. 

We  are  ignorant  in.  what  time  the  Greeks  learned  the  art 
of  giving  to  {kins  convenient  preparations,  as  to  tan  them,  to 
curry  them,  cjc.  Pliny  makes  one  Tychius,  a  native  of  Boeo- 
tia'^,  author  of  this  invention,  without  marking  in  what  age 

"  T"^P'  1-  »?  c.  7, 

AriOeus  ha.l  married  Autonac,  daughter  of  Cadmus.  Hefted.  Ths:^.  v.  977.; 
pi'ij.  I.  4.  p.  314. 

"    Diod.  jiiftin.   locis  cil. 

y  Iliad.  1. 1.  V.  87,  &c.  We  find  indeed  in  Hcfiod.  Theog.  v.  594,  &  598.  tlicCe 
worths,  (r/^iiui  and  <ri(4.'*X«t; ,  ufed  afterwards  to  mean  the  hives  where  the  bees 
n^ke  their  honey.  But  inJependcntly  of  thefe  two  words  not  being  found  in 
Homer,  and  that  \*e  have  many  rcafons  to  think  HcfioJ  pothrior  t.iThis  poet,  i 
would  not  even  conclude  from  the  words  of  Kefiod,  that  the  Greeks  knew  in  his 
time  the  art  of  jjatherin^.  the  bees  into  hives.  If  this  prdifticc  had  been  known  itj 
the  apes  in  which  Hcfiod  wrote,  he  would  probably  have  given  fome  precepts, 
as  Viri'il  hdS  done  in  his  Geor^ics, 

y;    Diod.  1.  I.  p.  151.;    Paif.  1.  8.  c.  I.  p.  jpp.  a   Pauf.  1.  10.  c.  38.  p.  8c>. 

t>  bcc  Hdipd.  oper.  v.  s^,  =  L,  7.  ii^-.j?    p.  41^. 
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this  ar^ft  lived.  Homer  fpeaks  of  a  workman  of  this  name 
greatly  celebrated,  in  the  heroic  times,  for  his  fkill  in  preparing 
and  dreffing  (kins.  Among  other  works  he  had,  fays  he,  made 
*he  fhield  of  Ajax  *^.  Yet  there  is  no  appearance  that  this 
ftoiild  be  the  fame  perfon  to  whom  Pliny  has  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  currying  Ikins.  This  art  muft  have  been  known  in 
Greece  long  before  the  war  of  Troy ;  but  it  is  not  polEble  to 
determine  precifely  the  epoch. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  refpe£t  to  weaving.  I  think  we  may 
very  well  refer  this  cftablifliment  in  Greece  to  the  time  of  Ce- 
crops.  This  prince  came  from  Egypt,  where  the  art  of  fpin- 
ning  wool,  and  the  art  of  making  fluffs,  was  known  very  an-, 
ciently.  He  made  known  this  invention  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.  The  few  memoirs  which  now  remain  to  us  of  the 
origin  of  weaving  in  Greece,  agree  very  well  with  this  con- 
jecture. The  Athenians  were  looked  upon  in  antiquity  as  the 
firft  who  bad  known  the  art  of  making  fluffs  of  wool  and  flax. 
They  are  faid  even  to  have  communicated  thefe  difcoveries  to 
all  Greece  <*.  "We  llkewife  know,  that  Athens  in  all  times  has 
been  renowned  for  the  {kill  of  its  inhabitants  in  weaving.  The 
^quality  of  the  foil  of  Attica  contributed  much  to  the  rapid 
progrefs  which  this  art  made  among  thefe  people.  The  wool 
of  that  country  was  reckoned,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ancients, 
ihe  beft  that  was  known  ^. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  quality  of  the  wool  to  keep  the 
Iheep  in  very  great  neatnefs.'  We  could  not  carry  our  attention 
farther,  in  this  refpe£l,  than  certain  people  of  Greece  carried  it. 
To  procure  the  finefl  and  befl-conditioned  wool,  their  precau- 
tion went  fo  far  as  to  cover  the  Ikins  of  their  fheepi",  left  the 
^njuri^s  of  the  air  fhould  alter  the  fleece,  and  left  they  fliould 
contra6l  any  dirt. 

\V«  fee  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  anciently  ftript 
their  fheep  of  their  wool,  how  imperfect  the  mechanic  art-s 
were  among  thofe  people  in  the  early  times.  There  is  a  cer* 
tain  time  of  the  year  when  the  wool  of  the  flieep  cornea  off  of 


<■  Iliad,  1.  7.  V.  110,  &c. 
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itfelf.  The  Greeks  took  advantage  of  that  time  to  procure  the 
wool  of  thefe  animals,  and  tore  it  offs.  It  was  becaufe  they 
wanted  flieers  at  that  time,  or  other  inflruments  proper  for 
that  operation.  This  cuftom  did  not  fubfift  in  the  time  of 
Hefiod,  they  knew  then  to  {hear  their  fheep  ^. 

I  have  faid,  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work,  that  anciently 
the  mechanics  were  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could 
only  work  ftanding  '.  This  cuflom  fubfifled  ftill  in  Greece  to 
the  heroic  times,  Homer  not  permitting  us  to  doubt  of  it". 
Moreover,  the  fluffs  which  they  then  made,  were  very  badly 
prepared.  They  had  not  yet  found  the  art  of  fulling  them. 
That  art  was  not  known  in  Greece  till  fome  time  after  the  ases 
which  we  are  at  prefent  fpeaking  of.  They  give  the  honour  of 
it  to  one  Nicias  of  Megara  '. 

A  very  curious  queftion  prefents  itfelf  to  us  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  the  examination  of  which  deferves  fome  attention.  Ho- 
mer gives  us  to  underfiand,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
they  ufed  oil  in  the  preparation  of  their  fluffs'^.  But  what  was- 
the  end  of  this  pradlice  ?  In  what  could  it  confifl  ?  Was  it  io 


■   8  Varro,  de  re  raft.  1.  i,  t.  ii.;  Plin.  1.  8.  {cCt.  73.  p.  474.;  Ifidor.  orig.  1.  19. 

c.  S7. 

-    h  Op.  &  dies,  v.  775.  i  B.  1 .  chap.  z. 

.    k   Iliad.  1.  I.  V.  3^j.     See  Jon.  de  pift.  veter.  1.  i.  c.  4,  p.  z6. 

It  may  be  objected  what  Homer  fays  of  die  Pha;acians,  OdyfT.  1.  7.  v.  105^ 
&   10(5, 

iiiiivcli, 

and' from  thence  conchide,  that,  in  the  heroic  time?,  the  women  had  alreatfy  ruit- 
tcd  the  troublefome  cuftom  of  working  ibnding.  But  there  is  the  greateft  reason 
t.)  think,  that  the  word  >),«6v«<  ought  only  to  refer  to  thofe  that  fpun,  and  not 
to  thofe  that  worked  at  any  trade.  This  is  the  more  certain,  as  Eurtathius,  to 
Hhon4  this  paflage  was  noc  unknown,  fays  pofitively,  in  commenting  on  the 
3 1  (I  verfe  of  the  rft  book  of  the  Iliad,  that,  in  the  times  of  Homer,  the  wouiea 
did  not  yet  work  fitting. 

'   I'lin.  1.  7.  feft.  J7.  p.  414. 

Pliny,  hy  faying  that  this  Nicias  was  of  Megara,  gives  u?  to  underftand,  that 
the  art  of  fulling  ftuffs  was  not  known  till  after  the  ages  of  which  we  now  fpeak- 
Megara,  in  reality,  according  to  Strabo,  had  not  been  built  till  after  the  return  of 
the  HcraclidjE,  I.  9.  p.  pfij. 

It  is  true,  that  we  find  in  Paufanias,  1.  r.  c.  33.  that  Megara  was  built  before 
the  lleraclida,  and  that  they  only  repaired  it.  Bat  the  tefMmony  of  Paufanias 
ought  not  to  overbalance  that  of  Strabo,  whofe  exai^nefs  is  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  world.  This  is  alfo  the  fentiment  of  Vclleius  Paterculus  1.  i.  n  x. 
p.  4. 

»  Iliad.  1.  18.  Y.  S9S,  &  jpd.j  OdyfT.  1.  7.  v.  107, 
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glofs  the  ftufFs,  to  give  them  more  finenefs,  or  to  make  them 
impenetrable  to  rain  or  bad  \veathef  ?  This  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  in  a  clear  and  precife  manner :  the  poet  has  not  en- 
tered into  any  detail  or  any  explication  of  thefe  different  ob- 
je£ls.  We  learn  by  the  modern  travellers,  that,  ili  China  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  it  is  fiill  a  pra£tice  to  ufe  oil  for  the  prepara- 
tion qf  many  fluffs.  What  they  have  faid  of  them  willj  I  be- 
lieve, give  forne  light  on  the  queftion  we  are  about. 

When  the  Chinefe  go  a  journey^  they  have  a  cuftom  of  ta- 
king with  them  a  fort  of  habits,  of  which  the  fluff  is  of  a  thick 
taffcty,  done  over  with  many  layers  of  thick  oil.  This  oil  has 
the  fame  effe(El  on  thefe  fluffs  that  wax  has  on  our  cloths.  They 
render  them  impenetrable  to  the  rain  ".  The  Chinefe  have  a- 
nother  Way  of  ufmg  oil.  They  ufe  it  to  give  to  their  fatins  a 
very  lively  and  very  fhining  luflre  ®.  This  laft  procefs  comes 
near  enough  to  that  which  they  follow  in  the  Eafl  Indies  for 
the  making  of  thefe  beautiful  cotton-ftufis  which  come  tO  us 
from  thofe  countries.  The  lafl  preparatiorl  which  they  give 
to  the  thread  of  which  they  are  made,  is  to  rub  them  with 
Oil  P. 

Perhaps  alfo  the  Greeks  iifed  oil,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire,  to 
draw  the  worfled,  and  fpin  their  wool  more  finely  and  more 
eafily.  The  fluffs  made  of  thefe  threads  dipt  in  oil,  were  af- 
terwards fcoured  by  the  means  of  falts  and  other  preparations 
■which  they  ufed  in  fulling  it.  We  may  chufe,  among  thefe 
different  praftices,  thofe  which  we  fhall  think  mofl  agreeable 
to  the  text  of  Homer  j  for  there  is  room  to  conjeclure,  that  he 
meant  fome  preparation  nearly  like  thofe  which  I  have  fhewn* 
What  is  more  certain  is,  that  thefe  paffages  of  Homer  are  al- 
Shofl  unintelligible. 

JO  IVIemoire  far  la  Chfne  du  P.  le  Comte,  t,  i.  p.  xafi. 

P   Ibid.  p.  lot. 

P  Ltttr.  edit.  t.  15.  p,  400.  and  40,1. 
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c    H    A    p.       III. 

Of  Archileciure. 

THE  Greeks  v/ere  not  the  inventors  of  architecture,  if  by 
that  Avord  we  underftand  (Imply  the  art  of  joining  to- 
gether materials,  and  compofing  of  them  edifices  for  the  con- 
venience and  different  ufes  of  life.  All  policed  people  have 
had  in  this  part  of  the  arts,  lights  pretty  near  equal.  Neceffitv 
fuggefted  to  them  the  fame  ideas  and  almofi:  the  fame  pracflices, 
although  relative  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafons,  and  the  in- 
•fluence  of  the  air  proper  to  each  climate. 

But  architecture  does  not  confift  folely  in  the  work  of  the 
hands,  and  in  a  fimple  mechanic  labour.  It  ought  on  many 
occafions  to  endeavour  to  produce  the  greatefl  effeclsj  to  join 
elegancy  with  majeify,  and  delicacy  with  folidity.  It  is  tafk: 
and  intelligence  which  ought  then  to  direct  the  operations. 

Neither  Afia  nor  Egypt  can  pretend  to  the  glory  of  having 
invented,  or  even  of  having  known  the  true  beauties  of  archi- 
tecture. The  genius  of  thefe  nations  turned  towards  the  gi- 
gantic and  the  marvellous,  was  more  taken  with  the  enormous 
fize  and  prodigioufnefs  of  a  building,  than  with  the  graces  and 
noblenefs  of  its  proportions.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  of  this  by  what 
now  remains  to  us  of  the  monuments  raifed  in  the  eaft,  and  by 
the  defcription  the  ancients  have  given  us  of  thofe  which  exill 


no  more  *. 


It  was  from  the  Greeks  that  architecture  has  received  that 
regularity,  that  order,  that  entirenefs,  which  are  able  to  charm 
our  eyes.  It  was  their  genius  which  brought  forth  thofe  mag- 
nificent and  fublime  compofitions  which  we  are  never  weary  of 
admiring.  We  owe  to  them,  in  a  word,  all  the  beauties  of 
which  the  x:*i  of  building  is  capable.  In  this  fenfe,  we  may 
fay  the  Greeks  have  invented  architecture.      They  have  bor- 


•  I  (hall  infift  more  psrticiilailv  on  the  tafte  of  the  eaftcrn  people  in  architcc* 
turc,  in  the  article  ©farts  in  the  third  part  of  this  w«rk. 

Vol..  11.  C  c  rowed. 
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rowed  nothing  with  regard  to  it  from  other  nations.  It  is  an 
art  which  they  have  entirely  created.  Greece  has  furniflied  the 
models  and  prefcribed  the  rules  which  they  afterwards  followed 
when  they  would  execute  monuments  worthy  to  defccnd  to  po- 
flerity.  We  find,  in  tl>e  three  orders  of  Grecian  architedlure, 
all  that  art  can  produce  either  for  majefty,  elegance,  beauty, 
delicacy,  or  folidity  *. 

Architefture,  the  fame  as  the  other  arts,  had  but  a  very 
poor  beginning  amo-ng  the  Greeks.  Their  houfes  in  early 
times  were  only  fimple  cabins^  conflrudled  in  a  rude  and 
grofs  manner  built  of  earth  and  clay  "J.  They  very  much 
refembled  the  dens  and  caverns  which  thefe  people  fo  long 
had  dwelt  in  ^  They  found  afterwards  the  art  of  making  and 
burning  bricks,  and  with  them  to  build  houfes.  The  Greeks 
give  the  honour  of  that  invention  to  two  inhabitants  of  At- 
tica named  Eurialus  and  Hyperbius  f.  They  were  brothers  i 
this  is  all  we  know  of  their  hiilory.  We  are  ignorant  in  what 
time  they  lived. 

The  different  colonies  which  came  from  Afia  and  Egypt 
fuccelHvely  to  fettle  in  Greece,  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of 
architecture.  The  chiefs  of  thefe  new  colonies  gathered  the 
people  of  many  diltridts  to  build  cities  and  towns^  and  accuf- 
tomed  their  new  fubjedls  to  lead  a  fedentary  life.  The  origin 
of  thefe  eflabliihments  afcends  to  very  early  times.  We  have 
feen,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  the  cities  of  Argos 
and  Eleufis  owed  their  foundations  to  the  firfl  fovereigns  of 
Greece  ^  They  had  even,  as  I  have  already  faid,  begun  to 
build  temples  ". 

The  firfl  monuments  which  the  Greeks  raifed,  fhew  us  the 
groflhefs  and  the  little  knowledge  they  had  in  the  art  of 
building  anciently.  The  temple  of  Delphos,  fo  renowned 
fince  for   its   magnificence,   aiid  which,  even   in   the   times 


*  See  a  parallel  of  the  ancient  architecture  with  the  modern  ;  by  M,  de  Chanv 
bray,  p.  i. 

<i  Plin.  1.  7.  feO.  J 7-  p.  413. 

'   Id.  ibid.;  .^fchyi.  in  Promcth.  VdiKflo,  v.  449,  i;c. 

i  Phn.  i.  7.  ledt.  57.  p.  41  J.  '  Book  i.  chap   i.  art.  5. 

^  Ibid.  Loolc.  J.  chap.  j. 
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we  now  fpeak  of,  was  famous  for  the  riches  it  contained  '^,  the 
temple  of  Delphos  was  originally  only  a  fimple  thatched  build- 
ing covered  with  branches  of  laurel  y. 

In  the  time  of  Vitruvius  they  faw  ftillat  Athens,  the  remains 
of  a  building  in  which  the  Areopagi  afiembled  in  the  beginning 
of  their  inflltution.  This  edifice,  equally  grofs  and  unformed, 
confifled  of  a  fort  of  cabin  covered  with  fods  ^.  Such  v/as  an- 
ciently the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  built. 

Archite£ture  could  fcarce  have  made  any  progress  among 
thofe  people  before  the  arrival  of  Cadmus.  The  Greeks  had 
forgot  the  art  of  working  of  metals,  of  which  the  Titan  p.  inccs 
had  fhewn  them  the  firft  elements  *.  It  was  Cadmus,  who,  at 
tlie  head  of  his  colony,  brought  back  into  Greece  fo  necelliiry  a 
knowledge.  He  did  more :  he  taught  thefe  people  the  art  of 
procuring  flones  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  the  manner  of 
cutting  them  ^,  and  ufing  them  for  the  conftru6lion  of  build- 
ings. 

We  meet  with  almofl  unfurmountable  contradictions,  when 
we  will  critically  inquire  into  and  difcufs  the  knowledge  which 
the  Greeks  had  of  architecture  in  the  ages  which  we  are  going 
over  at  prefent.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  expofure  of  the 
facts  which  the  writers  of  antiquity  have  tranfmitted  to  us  en 
this  fubje£l. 

If  we  refer  to  the  teftimony  and  the  ta'fle  of  Paufanlas,  we 
mud  be  obliged  to  place  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts  among  tiie 
Greeks,  the  moft  Avonderful  monuments  which  thefe  people  had 
raifed.  That  author  fpeaks  of  an  edifice  that  Mynias  king  of 
Orchomena  built  to  fliut  up  his  treafures  '",    and  of  the  walls  of 


"^  Iliad,  1.  9.  V.  404,  &  405.;  Plin.  I.  3.  feci.  ro.  p.  173. 

y  Pauf.  1.   10.  c.  5.  z   Vitruv.  1.  z.  c.  i.  a  j^gg  infra,  chap.  ^ 

b  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  413. ;   Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1.  i.  p.  363. 

•^  L.  9.  c.  36. 

Mynias  might  reign  about  1377  years  before  Chrifl.  Paufanias,  in  effcd:, 
pUccs  the  reign  of  this  prince  four  generations  before  Hercules,  1.  9.  c.  ;f5,  & 
^•j.  As  this  hiftorian  reckons  twenty-five  years  for  a  generation,  Mynias  Ihould 
have  preceded  the  birth  of  Hercules  ahout  100  )-caTS,  which  *'e  may  fix  about  Ic- 
vcjify  years  before  the  takitig  of  Troy. 

C  c  2  Tyrimhus 
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Tyrinthus  built  by  Praetus  '^y  as  works  worthy  the  admiration  of 
all  ages.  He  does  not  fear  to  put  them  in  competition  with 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  but  I  think  this  fentiment  appears  to  me 
to  labour  under  many  difficulties. 

The  edifice  conflructed  by  Mynias  was  a  foit  of  rotunda,  a 
little  flatted.  All  the  building  reiled  on  a  ftone  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  arch.  It  ferved  for  a  key  to  the  whole  work,  on' 
which  refted  all  the  parts.  The  whole  monument  was  built  of 
marble^.  The  walls  of  Tyrinthus  were  built  of  rough  ftones, 
but  fo  large,  that,  according  to  Paufanias,  two  mules  could 
with  difficulty  draw  the  leaffc  of  them.  Little  ftones  put  in  be- 
tween thefe  great  ones,  filled  up  the  intervals  f.  See  what  werp 
the  monuments  which  this  author,  as  \  have  already  faid,  com-, 
pares  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

To  judge  of  thefe  works,  even  from  the  defcription  of  Paufa^ 
nias,  we  fee  nothing  in  them  to  be  fo  much  cried  up.  Befides, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  mentioned  them.  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus, Apollodorus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  who  had  had  fo  many 
occafions  to  fpeak  of  the  monuments  of  Greece,  fay  nothing  of 
the  building  of  Mynias,  With  refpe£l:  to  the  walls  of  Tyrin- 
thus, they  tell  us,  that  they  had  been  built  by  the  workmen  that 
PrKtus  brought  from  Lycia  s.  Further,  they  only  reprefent 
that  place  as  a  fmall  citadel  raifed  by  Praetus  in  an  advantageous 
poft  to  ferve  him  for  a  retreat  ^.  Yet  we  fliall  not  fufpedl,  that 
thefe  authprs  have  defpifed  the  monuments  of  Greece,  and  ftiU 
lefs  that  they  have  negle£led  to  fpeak  of  them.  Laftly,  let  us 
obferve,  th«it,  according  to  Paufapias,  the  edifice  raifed  by  My- 
nias was  arched,  a  faft  no  way  credible,  efpecially  as  it  waS 
conftrucled  of  marble  :  yet  there  is  great  appearance,  that,  even 
^t  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  did  not  know  to  work  mar- 


d  Paiif.  I.  9,  C.  3l#. 

Praetus  was  brother  of  Acrifius,  wliofe  reign  falls  In  the  year  1379  before  Chrift. 

e  Paiif.  1.  9.  c.  38.  f   Id  I  i.  c.  is. 

B  Apollodor.  1.  i.  p.  68.;  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  571. 

''  ](liad,  1.  X.  y.  55g. ;  ApoUod.  t  ».  p.  68.  i  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  57*. 
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ble.  We  do  not  find  in  his  poems  any  v/ord  to  chara£lerife  and 
diftinguifti  it  from  other  flones.  If  marble  had  been  then  known, 
could  Homer  have  forgot  it  in  the  defcription  of  the  palace  of 
Alcinous,  and  above  all,  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus,  where  he 
fays  there  flione  gold,  filver,  tin,  ivory,  and  the  moft  rare  pro- 
dudlions  >. 

Lafily,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  date  of  thefe  mo- 
numents with  the  epoch  which  the  Greeks  affign  for  the  inven- 
tion of  almoft  all  the  inflruments  neceflary  for  the  confi.ru£lion 
of  edifices.     If  we  believe  the  greatefl  part  of  the  authors  of  an- 
tiquity, they  owe  to  Daedalus  the  plane,  the  ic^vf^  the  wimble,  -4~ 
the  fquare,  and  the  manner  of  taking  and  finding  of  levels  by 
means  of  a  plummet.     It  is  true,  that  Dxdalus  divided  v.'ith 
his  nephew  Talus,  Cahis,   Attalus,  or  Perdix,  (for  authors  dif- 
fer about  his  name),  one  part  of  the  glory  of  thefe  inventions''. 
The  mother  of  this  young  man  had  intrufted  Daedalus  to  inftruft 
him  in  the  fecrets  of  his  art.     He  had  moreover  more  genius 
nnd  induftry  than  his  mafler.     At  the  age  of  twelve  years,   ha- 
ving met  with  the  jaw  of  a  ferpent,  and  having  ufed  it  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  cut  a  little  piece  of  wood,  that  adventure  gave  him  the 
idea  of  making  an  inftrument  which  imitated  the  (harpnefs  of 
the  teeth  of  that  animal.     He  took  for  this  bufincfs  a  fheet  of 
iron,  and  cut  it  after  the  model  of  thefe  little  teeth,  fhort  and 
thick  fet,  which  he  had  remarked  in  the  ferpent.     It  was  thus 
that  he  found  the  faw  '.     They  alfo  attribute  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  the  compafs,  of  the  throw,  and  the  potter's  wheel  °. 
Hiftory  adds,  that  Da£dalus  was  not  exempt  from  the  low  jea- 
loufy  which  has  at  all  times  been  the  vice  of  artiits,  even  of 
thofe  who  profefTed  the  moft  noble  and  moft  elevated  arts.    Ap- 
prehending that  he  fliould  be  outdone  by  his  difciple,  he  deftroy- 
ed  him. 


i   OJyfT.  1.  4.  V.  7i,  (b-c. 

As  the  interpretation  of  the  word  Yi\ix.r^»v  ufed  in  tWxs  defcription  is  liable  to 
be  difputed,  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  ;;ivc  it  i  determinate  rif;nihcation. 

k  Diod.  1.4.  p.  J19,  &  jio.;  Hygin.  fab.  174.;  Ovid,  metam.  J.  8.  v.  141, 
ire.  Plin.  i,  7.  fcift.  SI-  p-  414. 

'  Diod  1.  4.  p.  319,  &  3io.  J  Hyoin,  fab,  z->i. ;  Ovid,  ir-ctam.  1.  8.  v.  ;^i. 
S^  feq. 

a  Id, ibid, 
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Although  it  be  thus  in  this  little  hiflory,  Dsedalus,  by  the 
confeffion  of  all  chronologifts,  is  pofterior  to  the  edifices  which 
I  have  jufl  mentioned.  Yet  how  could  they  imagine  he  fliould 
build  without  the  help  of  inflruments,  which  they  fay  had  been 
invented  either  by  that  artift  or  by  his  nephew  ? 

Further,  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  thefe  prac- 
tices were  known,  even  in  the  ages  in  which  hiftorians  have 
placed  thefe  difcoveries.  To  judge  of  the  reality  of  fa£ts,  and 
what  to  think  of  the  tools  ufed  in  the  heroic  times  among  the 
Greeks,  it  is  Homer  we  ought  to  confult.  We  fhallfee  that  he 
does  not  feem  to  have  any  idea  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  inven- 
tions attributed  to  Daedalus  or  his  nephew.  Without  reckon- 
ing many  places  in  his  poems,  where  he  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  the  faw,  the  compafs,  and  the  fquare,  the  veflel  which  he 
caufed  to  be  built  forUlyffes  in  theifle  of  Calypfo,  afforded  him 
a  fine  field  to  fpeak  of  all  the  tools  of  which  he  could  have  any 
knowledge.  Thefe  neverthelefs  which  he  gives  to  his  hero,  on- 
ly confift  of  a  hatchet  that  cut  at  both  ends,  a  plane,  wimxbles, 
a  level,  or  a  rule  to  make  the  wood  llraight ".  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  fquare,  the  compafs,  or  even  the  faw.  This  laft 
inftrument  would  yet  have  been  the  moft  neceffary  for  UlylTes 
for  the  conllruclion  of  his  fhip.  Shall  we  prefume,  that  Ho- 
mer neglefted  to  give  one  to  the  King  of  Ithaca  *  ?  We  cannot 
fay  that  this  prince  may  be  thought  to  have  wanted  tools  necef- 
fary and  proper  for  the  work  which  he  undertook.  The  poet 
has  not  placed  him  in  a  defert  and  abandoned  ifland.  Ulyfles 
was  then  with  a  gdddefs  in  a  capacity  of  fupplying  him  with  all 
the  helps  of  which  he  flood  in  any  need.  There  is  great  room 
to  believe,  that  Homer  gives  to  his  hero  all  the.  tools  that  were 
in  ufe  at  this  time.  Since  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
fquare,  the  compafs,  or  the  faw,  we  ought  to  prefume,  that 
thefe  inflruments  were  not  yet  invented.     The  Greeks,  in  the 


n  OdyfT.  1.  s-  V.  134,  &  14?,  ire. 

*  The  word   tt^i'cov,  which  in  Greek  fignifies  a  faw,  is  not  foand  in  Komer, 
nor  any  thin^^iinvalent  to  it. 

heroic 
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heroic  times,  Avere  almofl:  as  deflitute  of  mechanical  knowledge 
as  the  people  of  the  new  world.  The  Peruvians,  whom  we  may 
look  upon  in  many  refpeds  as  a  policed  nation,  were  ignorant 
of  the  ufe  of  the  faw  ".  We  know  even  at  this  time,  many  peo- 
ple to  whom  this  inftrument  is  unknown  p.  They  fupply  it  by 
different  means.  They  cleave  the  trunks  of  trees  into  many 
parts  by  means  of  wedges  of  ftone.  Afterwards  they  fafliiori 
each  piece  with  hatchets,  and  thus  they  come,  with  difficulty, 
to  make  planks  'J.  The  Greeks  mufl  then  have  ufed  very  near 
the  fame  method  ^ 

The  doubts  which  I  have  raifed  about  the  inventions  attri- 
buted to  Daedalus,  have  engaged  me  to  propoft  fome  on  the  mo- 
numents of  which  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  author. 

They  make  him  travel  into  Egypt  to  be  inftruded  and  per- 
feded  in  the  arts.  He  profited  fo  well  by  the  lefibns  which  he 
received  there,  that  he  furpafled  in  a  little  time,  fay  they,  the 
moit  able  architeds  of  that  country.  They  chofe  him  to  con* 
ih-ud  the  veflibule  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis'".  He 
executed  it  in  a  fuperior  manner.  This  work  acquired  its  au- 
thor fo  much  glory,  that  they  placed  in  the  temple  his  ftatue  in 
wood  made  by  himfelf  ^  They  did  more.  The  genius  and 
invention  of  Daedalus  placed  him  in  fo  high  a  reputation  among 
the  Egyptians,  that  thefe  people  decreed  to  him  divine  honours. 
If  wc  fliould  believe  Diodorus,  there  fubfifted,  even  in  his 
time,  a  temple  confecrated  under  the  name  of  this  famous  ar- 
tirt,  in  one  of  the  ifles  bordering  upon  Memphis.  This  tem- 
ple, adds  he,  was  in  great  veneration  through  all  the  country". 

It  was  not  only  in  Egypt  that  Diedalus  exercifed  his  talents  : 
he  had  left  in  many  countries  the  teftimonies  of  his  ficill  in 
architedure.  He  built  at  Cumoe,  on  the  coaft  of  Italy,  a  tem- 
ple to  Apollo,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  happy  efcape  from 


-* 


^  See  part  T.  book  z.  chap  3,  p  Lettr.  edif.  t.  18.  p.  318. 

;  bee  Vjrg:l.  georg.  L  ..  ^.  ,44.  .    f  Diod.  1.  ,.  p.  Ap.  c  W.  ILid. 
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Crete.     They  boafted  of  the  architecture  of  this  temple  as  very- 
beautiful  and  very  magnificent^. 

In  the  refidence  which  D^.dalus  made  in  Sicily,  he  embel- 
lidied  that  ifle  with  many  works  equally  ufeful  and  ingenious : 
he  built  among  others  on  the  height  of  a  rock  a  very  flrong  ci- 
tadel, and  made  it  abfolutely  impregnable  ^.  Mount  Erix  was 
io  fteep,  that  the  houfes  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
llruft  near  the  temple  of  Venus,  appeared  ready  to  fall  every 
moment  down  the  precipice.  Dsedalus  augmented  the  fize  of 
the  fummit  of  that  mountain  by  means  of  earth  he  brought 
there,  and  fupported  it  vi-ith  a  wall '''.  He  dug  alfo  near  Me- 
gara  in  Sicily  a  grand  pond,  through  which  the  river  Alabon 
difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  *.  His  induftrioiis  genius  flione 
ftill  more  in  the  conftrudlion  of  a  cavern  which  he  dug  in  the 
territory  of  Sclinunta:  he  knew  how  to  manage  and  employ 
with  fo  much  art,  the  vapour  of  the  fubterraneous  fires  which 
-came  from  thence,  that  the  fick  people  who  entered  into  thai: 
cavern,  foon  perceived  themfelves  thrown  into  a  gentle  fweat, 
and  were  cured  infenfibly,  even  without  finding  ^ny  inconve- 
niency  from  the  heat  ^.  Diodorus  adds,  that  Daedalus  made  in 
Sicily  many  other  works  which  the  injuries  of  time  have  de- 
ftroyed. 

Bat  thefe  monuments,  however  commendable  they  might  be, 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  comparifon  with  the  famous  labyrinth 
■which  he  made  in  the  ifle  of  Crete.  This  work  alone  would 
have  been  fufficient  to  immortalize  the  name  of  Daedalus. 
Ancient  tradition  fays,  that  he  had  taken  the  model  and  the 
defign  from  that  which  we  fee  in  Egypt ;  but  he  had  only  exe- 
cuted an  hundredth  part  of  it  *=.  Daedalus  had  confined  himfelf 
to  imitate  the  entrance  of  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  where  we  met 
•with  fuch  a  furprifing  number  of  turnings  and  windings,  fo 
diilicult  to  remark,  that  it  was  not  polBble  to  get  out  when  we 

i 

^  Virgil.  JEneid.  L  6.  v.  17,  &feq.;    Sil.  Ital,  1.  i%.  v.  loi. ;  Aufon.  Idyll. 
JO.  V.  joo,   &   301. 

y  Di.  i.  I.  4.  p.  ^::.i.  2   Id.  ibid.  »  Ibid.  b  Ibid. 

c  IWd.  p.  jio.  &  1.  I.  p.  71.}  Plin.  I.  jG.  feQ.  19.  p.  735. 

were 
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were  once  engaged  among  them  :  and  it  muft  not  be  Imagined, 
fays  Pliny,  tliat  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  a  refemblance  to 
thofe  which  we  execute  in  gardens,  where,  by  means  of  a  great 
number  of  multiplied  alleys,  we  find  the  fccret  of  making  many 
ways  in  a  very  fmall  fpace.  The  labyrinth  of  Crete  v/as  a  very 
.fpacious  eJilice,  diflributed  into  a  number  of  feparate  pieces, 
which  had  on  ail  fides  openings  and  gates,  the  number  and 
confufion  of  which  hindered  us  from  diilinguiftiing  the  way 
out.  This  is  what  the  ancients  have  related  of  the  works  exe- 
cuted by  DsedaJus. 

Ic  appears  at  firH  fight  very  fingular,  that  fuch  like  edifices 
Ihould  have  been  built  in  ages  fo  grofs  and  fo  ignorant  as  thofe 
'of  which  we  are  fpeaking  at  prefent :  it  is  flill  more  furprifing, 
that  one  fingle  man  fhouid  have  been  equal  to  fo  many  labours 
of  fuch  different  kinds,  and  thefe  executed  in  countries  fo  dl- 
ftant  from  each  other  *.  Nothing,  at  firfl  filjht,  appears  to  be 
better  eftablifhed,  than  the  long  polTeflion  in  which  Diedalus 
has  been  fupported  to  the  prefent  time  of  having  been  an  uni- 
verfal  genius.  The  fa£l  is  attelted  by  a  crowd  of  authors  as 
well  Greek  as  Roman.  Their  teflimony  neverthelefs  does  not 
perfuade  me,  and  I  think, .that  all  that  the  writers  d  antiquity 
have  handed  down  to  us  on  this  fubjedt,  may  be  founded  on  no 
reality. 

How  could  we  perfuade  ourfelves  in  effecl,  that"  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  avoided  all  commerce  with  other  nations '',  (hould 
have  chofe  a  flranger  to  decorate  the  temple  of  their  principal 
divinity  ?  This  fingle  confideration  would  fuffice  to  render  the 
fact  very  dubious  j  but  it  entirely  deftroys  it,  when  we  fee  thac 
Herodotus,  who  fpeaks  of  the  fame  monument  ^,  does  not 
fpeak  a  word  of  Daedalus,  nor  of  his  ftay  in  Egypt.  I  pafs 
over  in  filence  the  other  works  attributed  to  this  artift,  of  which 
I  could  equally  make  a  cricicifm  :  I  confine  it  to  the  labyrinth 
of  Crete,  an  edifice  fo  boafted  of  by  the  ancients,  and  which 
appears  alone  to  have  caufed  the  greatcfl:  reputation  of  Dajdalus. 

*  In  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  Crete,  in  Italy,  &c. 
d  See  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  91.     See  alfo  part  i.  book  tf. 
c  L.  1.  n.  Id. 
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Let  us  examine  the  age  of  the  authors  who  have  made 
mention  of  this  monument,  and  we  fliall  fee  that  they  all 
lived  more  than  1200  years  after  the  time  to  which  they 
have  referred  its  conflrudion.  Befides,  they  only  fpeak  by 
tradition:  they  agree,  that,  though  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt 
exifled  ftill  'vc\  their  tinges,  that  of  Crete  was  deftroyed  f. 
Neither  are  they  agreed  as  to  the  form  and  fpecies  of  this 
work.  Diodorus  and  Fliny  fay,  that  the  labyrinth  of  Crete 
was  an  immenfe  edifice,  and  of  a  wonderful  ftrufture  s.  But 
Philpcorus,  a  very  aricient  author,  did  not  think  the  fame.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  prifon  where  the  criminals  were  fhut  up 
very  fafely  ^.  Cedrenus  and  EuHathius  advance,  that  this  fa 
"boafted  naqnument  was  only  a  cave  where  they  found  many 
avenues,  turnings,  and  windings,  and  that  art  had  helped  na- 
ture a  little ».  This  fentiment  is  confirmed  by  M.  de  Tourne- 
fort,  who,  in  the  year  1700,  yifited  thefe  places  with  great  ex- 
a<3:nefs  ^.  The  teflirnony  of  this  able  traveller,  joined  to  the 
diverfity  of  opitiions  which  reign  among  the  authors  who  have 
fpokeri  of  the  labyrinth  of  Dsedalus,  (hews  the  little  regard 
we  ought  to  pay  to  their  fecitals.  Let  us  finifli  by  giving  the 
proof. 

"Why  has  not  Homer,  who  was,  without  comparifon, 
much  nearer  to  the  age  qf  Daedalus  than  all  thefe  writers, 
faid  any  thing  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete?  If  fuch  a  work 
had  exifted  in  his  time,  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  he  would 
have  pafied  it  in  filence  ?  He  who  fo  often  rnakes  mention 
of  t^ie  ifle  of  Crete  ;  he  who  very  feldpm  fails  to  give  ^q 
the  cities  and  the  countries  pf  which  he  fpeaks  fome  epi- 
thets, which  are  always  taken  from  their  arts  ox  their  natural 
hiftory  ?  But  further.  Homer  fpeaks  of  Dsedalus  ',  and  of 
the  taking  away  pf  Ariadne  by  Thefeus  ™  j  but  he  does  npt 
fpe^k  one  wprd  of  the  labyrinth.     Yet  an  occafion  of  fpe^l^t 


f  Diod.  1.  t.  p.  71.;  Plin.  1.  jrt.  fe<fV.  r?   p.  740. 

K  Diorl.  1-  I.  p.  71- ;    Flii).  1.  36.  f^t\.  15.  p.  740. 

h  /Ipvd  Flut,  in  Thef.  p,  6.  i  Cedren.  p.  izZn 

fc  Voyag.  dn  Levant,  t.  1.  p.  (Jy,  &c. 

1  Ili.id,   1.  18.  V.  spo,  &c. 

V^  ^ViyfT.  1,  II.  V.  310,  &c. 
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ing  of  it  prefents  itfelf  too  naturally  for  the  poet  to  let  it  efcape 
him,  if  the  tradition  about  that  monument  had  had  place  in  his 
time. 

Herodotus,  who,  after  Homer,  is  the  mofl  ancient  writer 
which  now  remains  to  us  of  antiquity,  has  like  wife  kept  a  pro- 
found filence  about  the  monument  of  Crete.  Yet  he  fpeaks 
of  Minos :  he  relates,  that  that  prince  died  in  Sicily  about 
the  time  vvhen  he  purfued  Dsedalus  ".  He  might  have  made 
fome  digrefiion  on  this  occafion,  on  the  adventures  and  works 
of  that  artift ;  and  we  cannot  reproach  Herodotus  of  lo- 
ling  occafions  to  entertain  his  readers  with  curious  and  in- 
terefting  anecdotes.  For  what  reafons  then,  defcribing  the 
labyrinth  of  Egypt,  fliould  he  fay  nothing  of  that  of  Crete  ? 
It  was  neverthelefs  the  place  to  call  it  to  mind,  by  fo  m.uch 
the  more,-  as,  on  this  fubjecl,  he  cites  the  celebrated  works 
on  which  Greece  plumes  itfelf  °.  Herodotus  then  would 
not  have  forgot  a  monument,  which,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  Egypt,  would  not  have  failed  to  have  done  honour  to  the 
Greeks. 

Paufanlas,  who  has  moreover  entered  into  a  grand  detail  of 
the  works  attributed  to  Dsedalus,  does  not  fay,  that  the  laby- 
rinth of  Crete  had  been  conftrudted  by  that  famous  artift. 
Laftly,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  hope  to  fliew,  that  the  labyrinth  of 
Egypt,  from  which  all  thefe  authors  avow  that  Daedalus  had 
taken  the  model  of  his,  was  not  conftrutted  till  above  6c o  years 
after  the  time  we  now  fpeak  ofP,  they  will  grant  how  little 
reality  there  was  in  the  monument  of  Crete.  This  is  alfo  the 
fcntiment  of  Strabo.  He  gives  us  to  underftand  very  clearly, 
that  all  that  the  Greeks  have  uttered  of  the  labyrinth,  and  of 
the  minotaur,  was  only  a  fable  'J.  I  think  further,  that  it  is 
the  fame  with  all  the  inventions  attributed  to  Daedalus.     They 

are 


n  L.  7.  n.  170.  °  L.  a.  ■•  148. 

P  See  part  3    book  %.  1  L.  10.  p.  7J0,  &  731. 

Wc  find,  it  is  true,  ancient  medals  .-■nd  ancient  ftoncs,  on  which  this  laby- 
rinth is  reprefented  with  its  turni  '  and  windings.  V>''e  fee  the  minotaur  in 
the  middle  of  tliat  edifice.  See  Goitzius,  Aug.  tab.  49.  11.;  Monifaucon,  an- 
tiq.  expliquee,  t.  i.  p.  76. 

Thefe  monuments  would  then  equdlly  prove  the  exillence  of  the  minotaur 
and  the  labyrinth.     I  doubt  whether  any  one  would  raaiutaiu  Jit  this  time,  that 

D  d  *  there 
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are  pure  imaginations,  founded  on  fome  idioms  of  the  Greek 
language''. 

I  fliall  not  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  houfes  of  privace  perfons  were  then  built :  Homer 
only  fupplies  us  with  flight  hints  on  this  objeft.  We  are  very 
little  aflured  of  the  fignification  of  the  greateft  part  of  the 
terms  which  he  ufes  to  defign  the  different  parts  of  an  edifice. 
We  fee  that  anciently  the  roofs  were  a  terrafs  ^.  This  was 
a  cuflom  almoft  general  in  all  the  eafl.  But  the  practice  of 
the  Greeks,  of  making  the  doors  of  their  houfes  open  outwards- 
into  the  ftreet  S  muft  appear  very  fingular :  they  were  obliged 
each  time  they  wanted  to  go  out,  firft  to  make  a  noife 
againft  the  door,  to  give  notice  to  paflengers  to  keep  at  a 
diflance  ". 

It  is  very  difScuIt  to  comprehend,  and  ftill  more  to  ex- 
plain, the  manner  in  whichy  according  to  Homer,  the 
doors  could  be  opened  and  fhut.  We  fee  plainly^  that  the 
locks  and  the  keys  which  the  Greeks  ufed,.  did  not  refem- 
ble  ours ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  the  contrivance 
and  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  inflruments.  We  may  conjec- 
ture, that  there  was  on  the  infide  of  the  door  a  fort  of 
bar,  or  bolt,  which  they  could  let  down  or  raife  up  by 
means  of  a  latchet  ^.  The  keys  which  they  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  were  made  in  the  manner  of  a  pick-lock ;  it  was  a 
piece  of  copper  pretty  long,,  turned  like  a  fickle,  and  had 
a  handle  of  wood  or  ivory  y.     There  was  in  the  door  a  hole 


tliere  really  exified  a  monner,  fiich  as  thefe  medals  and  engraved  flones  reprefent 
to  us.  We  ought  to  put  the  labyrinth  of  I>a:d;tkis  and  the  mi'iotaur  among 
liie  nurribcr  of  thofc  popular  traditions  which  certaia  cities  adopted,  and  with 
which  they  loved  to  decorate  their  monuments. 

>■  A«/^«A«5  fignifics  in  general  a  workman  very  ingenious,  very  allc,  and  even 
a  work  made  with  art.  This  is  an  obfervadon  which  has  not  elcaped  Paufanias. 
He  adds,  that  they  gave  the  name  /Xai^u.'Kcii  to  ancient  ftatues  ot"  wood,  even  be- 
fore Dxdaius,  1    p.  c.  3. 

i  Odylf.  I.  10.  v.  s^T-,  &c. 

'  Odyfi;   1.  ji.  V.  391.     See  Madam  Dacier's  not€S. 

^  Phot.  p.  196. ;   Terent.  Andria,  adt  4.   Icen.  1.  v.  (?87. 

The  Anchian  was  trai>flatcd  from  Mcnandcr,  and  the  fccne  was  at  Athens. 

X  OdylT.  I,  I.  V.  441,  441.  1.  4.  v.  801. 

y  Ody  ir.  1.2i.v.(5,  &7.  Wc  may  Ire  the  figure  of  thofe  keys  in  the  remarks 
of  M.  Huct  in  Manil.  1.  x.  p.  8, 

which.. 
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which  was  juft  under  the  bolt :  they  put  in  the  key  by  the 
hole,  and  feized  on  the  latchet  which  held  the  bolt ;  and  fo 
lifted  it  up,  and  opened  the  door.  The  locks  which  the  negroes 
of  Guinea  ufe  at  this  time,  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  all  this 
mechanifm  ^,  almoil  unintelligible  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients. 

It  appears,  that,  in  the  heroic  times,  they  were  very  eurious- 
to  adorn  and  enrich  the  infide  of  their  houfes.  The  apartments 
of  the  palace  of  Menelaus  were  very  fumptuous  and  very  mag- 
nificent = :  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  they  did  not 
then  know  the  art  of  decorating  the  buildings  on  the  outfide^ 
Of  all  the  edifices  defcribcd  by  Homer,  not  one  of  them  pre- 
fcnts  us  with  what  may  be  called  the  ornaments  of  architecture. 
This  poet  only  fpcaks  of  porticoes  f',  and  yet  we  have  not  a 
fufficiently  clear  idea  of  thefe  forts  of  works.  We  are  ig- 
norant of  what  could  have  been  their  ftruc^ure  and  difpo- 
fition.  The  ufe  which  the  Greeks  then  made  of  thefe  porti- 
coes, is  abfolutely  contrary  to  what  we  now  underftand  by  that 
fort  of  building.  It  was  in  eff'edl  under  thefe  porticoes  that 
they  lodged  their  friends  and  other  ftrangers  cf  confidera- 
tion  '^.  This  refle6lion  fuffices  to  deftroy  the  ideas  which  that 
name  naturally  prefents  in  our  language ;  and  we  muft  agree, 
that  we  cannot  explain,  at  this  time,  what  Homer  underftood 
by  the  word  which  we  commonly  tranflate  by  that  of  porti- 
co *. 

From  all  that  I  have  faid,  it  follows,  that  we  can  de- 
termine nothing  of  the  ftate  and  the  piogrefs  of  architec- 
ture in  Greece  for  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  about.  We 
fliould  not  be  in  this  difficulty,  if  we  would  adopt  the  fen- 


z  Nouv.  relat.  de  la  France  Equinox,  p.  143,  &  144. 

=>  OdyfT.   1.  4.  V.  71,  &c.  b  Ibid,  1.  4.  v.  197,  &  3dt. 

/■  Iliad,  1.  14.  V.  (544.  ;  OdyfT.  1.  4.  v.  197. 

•  It  is  only  by  a  fort  of  tradition  that  wc  are  iifed  to  tranflate,  by  the  term 
portico,  the  word  uiditTcty  ufed  by  Homer  in  the  defcription  of  thefe  palace;;- 
Thc  gicands  of  that  explication  are  entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  is  plain,  that 
aiditc-x  comes  from  ch9a),  tiro,  luceo;  hut  it  is  not  equally  proved,  that  the^•  were 
formerly  in  conllarU  ufe,  as  the  fchoIiiDs  fay,  that  they  lighted  fires  under  the 
porticoes  of  great  houfes.  It  is,  notwithflanding,  on  this  pretended  uic  that  they 
ground  their  explication. 

timent 
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timent  of  Vitruvius  on  the  origin  and  the  epoch  of  the  different 
orders  of  architeflure  invented  by  the  Greeks.  "  Anciently," 
fays  he,  "  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  proportioning  the 
«  various  parts  of  a  building :  they  ufed  columns,  but  they 
<'  cut  them  at  hazard,  without  rules,  without  principles,  and 
**  without  having  any  attention  to  the  proportions  which  they 
"  ought  to  give  them  :  they  placed  them  likewife  without  any" 
"  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice.  Dorus,  fon  of  He* 
**  len  and  grandfon  of  Deucalion  *,  having  caufed  a  temple 
"  to  be  built  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno;  that  edifice  was 
«<  found  by  chance  to  be  conflru£led  according  to  the  tafle 
*'  and  the  proportions  of  the  order  which  afterwards  they 
*'  called  Doric.  The  form  of  this  building  having  appeared 
**  agreeable,  they  conformed  to  it  for  the  conftru£lion  of  edi- 
"  fices  which  they  afterwards  had  to  build  ^. 

*'  About  the  fame  time,"  adds  Vitruvius,  "  the  Athenians 
*'  fent  into  Afia  a  colony  under  the  condudl  of  Ion,  ne- 
<*  phew  of  Dorus  f  :  this  undertaking  had  very  good  fuc- 
"  cefs.  Ion  feized  on  Caria,  and  there  founded  many  cities  : 
"  thefe  new  inhabitants  thought  to  build  temples.  They  pro- 
«  pofed  for  a  model  that  of  Juno  at  Argos  \  but  ignorant 
««  of  the  proportion  v/hich  they  ought  to  give  to  the  columns, 
«  and  in  general  to  the  whole  edifice,  they  fought  for  rules 
*<  capable  of  regulating  their  operation.  Thefe  people  want- 
<«  ed,  in  making  their  columns  lufficiently  ilrong  to  fup- 
«*  port  the  whole  edifice,  to  render  them  at  the  fame  time 
«  agreeable  to  the  fight.  For  this  purpofe,  they  thought 
«  to  have  given  it  the  fame  proportion  that  they  found  be- 
«'  tween  the  foot  of  a  man,  and  the  reft  of  his  body- 
"  According  to  their  ideas,  the  foot  made  a  fixth  part  of 
**  the  human  height :  in  confequence,  they  gave  at  firft  to  a 
«  Doric  column,  taking  in  its  chapiter,  fix  of  its  diameters ; 
«  that    is   to   fay,    they   made  it   fix  times    as   high    as   it 


•  He  was  king  of  all  Peloponnefus,  and  lived  abjut  15*2  years  before  Chrift.' 

d  Vitriiv.  1.  4.  c.  I. 

•j-  Ion  was  fon  of  Xuthus,  brother  of  Dor«s. 

««  wa? 
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<«  was  thick  ^  :    afterwards  they  added  to   it   a   feventh  dia- 
«  meter  *. 

«*  This  new  order  of  architecture  was  not  long  in  giving 
**  birth  to  a  fecond  :  they  would  immediately  go  beyond  their 
*<  firft  invention.  The  lonians  (it  is  Vitruvius  who  ftill  fpeaks) 
«'  tried  to  throw  ftill  more  delicacy  and  elegance  into  their  edi- 
"  fices.  They  employed  the  fame  method  which  they  had 
*<  before  put  in  pra£lice  for  the  compofition  of  the  Doric  or- 
**  der  :  but  inftead  of  taking  for  a  model  the  body  of  a  man, 
*'  the  lonians  were  regulated  by  that  of  a  woman.  With  a 
«'  view  to  make  the  columns  of  this  new  order  more  agreea- 
«<  ble  and  more  pleafing,  they  gave  them  eight  times  as  much 
"  height  as  they  had  diameter  f.  They  alfo  made  channelings 
«'  all  along  the  trunk  to  imitate  the  folds  of  the  robes  of  wo- 
*'  men  :  the  volutes  of  the  chapiter  reprefented  that  part  of 
«  the  hair  which  hung  in  curls  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  The 
**  lonians  added,  laftly,  to  thefe  columns  a  bafe  which  was 
«  not  in  ufe  in  the  Doric  order  «."  According  to  Vitruvius* 
thefe  bafes  v^'ere  made  in  the  manner  of  twifted  cords,  as  a  kind 
of  cafe  for  the  columns.  This  order  of  archite£lure  was  cal- 
led Ionic  from  the  name  of  the  people  who  had  invent- 
ed it. 

This  is  what  Vitruvius  relates  of  the  origin  and  epoch  of 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  :  he  makes  it  afcend  as  we  have 
feen,  to  very  early  times. 

I  fhall  not  flop  to  (hew  the  little  rcfemblance  to  truth 
there  is  in  this  whole  narration  ;  but  whatever  had  been"  the  o- 
rigin  of  thefe  two  orders,  I  think  we  cannot  refer  them  to  the 
ages  in  which  Vitruvius  has  placed  them.  We  do  not  fee  in 
efie6l,  that  Homer,  greatly  pofterior  to  thefe  times,  had  the 


^  Vitriiv.  1.  4.  c.  I. 

•  Viiruv.  i!>i<l.;    Plin.  1.  35.  feft.  j5.  p.  7jj. 

At  that  time  we  may  fay,  that  the  Doric  cohimn  had  the  proportion  of  the 
body  of  a  m^in.     For  the  foot  of  a  man  is  at  ieiil  the  feventh  part  of  his  height. 

i  Vitniv.  1.  4.  c.  I. 

Atteiwjrds  they  gave  to  the  columns  the  heioht  of  eieht  of  their  diameters. 
»4.t  tl-ii^s  time,  tluy  have  nine,  if  we  incUulc  the  chapiter  and  tjie  bafe. 

K  See  M.  <ie  Chanibray,  p,  15.  ip,  &  33,;  lee  alfo  tuc  .loies  of  Perrault  on 
V'fruv-us,  P.T74.  note  (J, 

lead 
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leafl:  idea  of  what  we  call  the  orders  of  architeclure.  I  have 
already  made  this  remark  :  I  fhall  add,  that  if  it  had  been 
known,  it  would  very  probably  have  been  put  in  praftice.  Oc- 
cafions  were  prefented  to  him  more  than  once  in  his  poems. 
Homer  fpeaks  of  temples  confecrated  to  Minerva  and  to  Nep- 
tune, and  yet  he  gives  no  defcription  of  them  ''.  With  refpe£t 
to  palaces,  what  he  has  faid  does  not  give  an  idea  of  any  or- 
der or  of  any  defign  in  architecture'.  We  fhould  not  even  dare 
to  affirm,  that  the  columns  mentioned  in  thefe  edifices  were 
,of  flone  ;  they  were  only,  according  to  all  appearances,  fimple 
polls  *.  Laftly,  the  only  eulogy  which  Homer  makes  of  the 
palace  of  Ulyfles,  confifts  in  faying  that  it  was  very  high,  that 
the  court  was  defended  by  a  wall  and  by  a  hedge.  The  poet 
jilfo  praifes  the  flrength  and  the  folidity  of  the  gates  of  this 
palace,  giving  us  to  underftand,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
force  them.  He  feems  to  infill  much  on  this  article  ■'j  which 
was  a  very  eiTential  point  in  the  heroic  times,  on  account  of 
the  robberies  which  then  were  very  frequent  in  Greece.  Thefe 
reflexions  are  fufficient,  I  think,  to  make  us  reje6l  the  recital 
of  Vitruvius,  too  modern  an  author,  with  relation  to  the  ages 
of  which  we  now  fpeak,  for  us  to  believe  his  fimple  teft^imony. 
It  is  better  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  ftate  in  which 
architeflure  then  was  in  Greece,  than  to  refer  to  fuch  fufpe<^f 
ed  traditions. 


>»  See  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  197-;  OdyfT.  1.  (S.  v.  x66. 

i  See  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.  2.41.  1.  20.  v.  11.;  Odylf.  I.  4.  v.  72,  (?:c.  1.  7.  v.  85,  &c. 

•  I  remark  at  firft,  that  Homer  never  calls  thefe  columns  fn'A«?,  a  word 
which  properly  fignifies  a  column  of  ftones;  but  always  xjo^asj,  which  can  only 
be  underftood  of  ports  of  wood.  I  (hall  obferve,  in  the  fecoiid  place,  that  they 
drove  pegs  into  thefe  columns  to  hang  different  utenuls  upon,  and  that  they  there 
contrived  cavities  proper  to  keep  different  arms  in.  Odylf.  1.  zi.  v.  176,  &c.  1, 
ii.  V.  (Si5,  &c.  I.  I.  V.  1Z7,  &c.  1.  ip.  V,  38.  ' 

But,  moreover,  Homer  willing  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  largenefs  ef  an  olive- 
tree  which  fupported  the  bed  of  Ulyfles,  compares  it  to  a  column  ;  and  it  is  there 
to  be  remarked,  that  he  ufcs  the  word  »/»i',   to  defign  that  column.     OdylL  1. 

k  Odvli;  I.  17.  V.  21J4,  See, 
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CHAP        IV. 

Of  Metallurgy. 

Hlftorians  are  hot  agreed  about  the  time  in  which  the  art  of 
v/orkino;  of  metals  became  known  in  Greece.  Some 
make  this  difcovery  afcerid  to  the  mofl  early  ages,  others  place 
it  in  ages  much  more  recent;  thefe  contradictions  neverthelefs 
are  only  in  appearance.  It  is  cafy,  by  diftinguifhlng  the  fpiric 
raid  the  motives  of  thefe  traditions,  to  reconcile  the  recitals 
which  at  firft  appear  the  moft  oppofite. 

I  think,  that  the  kno\vledge  of  metals,  and  the  art  of  work- 
ing them,  had  originally  been  broughc  into  Greece  by  the  Ti- 
tan princes  :  many  fa6ls  feem  to  favour  this  conje£lure.  The 
Greeks,  according  to  fome  authors,  attribute  to  Sol  the  fon  of 
the  Ocean,  the  difcovery  of  gold  ^.  I  have  already  faid,  that 
anciently  they  called  fons  of  the  Ocean,  thofe  who  from  time 
immemorial  had  come  by  fea  into  a  country.  It  was  by  this 
way,  that  the  Titans  had  come  into  Greece  :  they  came  out  of 
Egypt '.  The  Egyptians  attribute  to  their  ancient  fovereigng 
the  difcovery  of  metallurgy  "^ :  they  had  deified  them  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  invention,  and  of  many  others  which 
thefe  monarchs  had  imparted  to  their  people".  A  prince,  whofe 
name  the  Greeks  have  rendered  by  that  of  Eliosy  and  the  Ro- 
mans by  that  of  Sol,  had  been,  by  the  confellion  of  almoft  all 
hiftorians,  the  firfl  who  had  reigned  in  Egypt  °.  This  mo- 
narch was  alfo  regarded  as  the  mofl  ancient  divinity  in  the 
country  P.  Gold  was  the  firfi:  metal  that  men  have  known  ^• 
Nothing  hinders  us  to  believe,  that  the  prince  of  whom  we 
now  fpeak,  had  (hewn  to  the  Egyptians  the  manner  of  work- 
ing this  metal.  I  even  think  to  find  a  proof  of  it  in  the  rela- 
tion which  at  all  times  has  been  cftablilhed  between  the  Sun, 
the  name  of  an   Egyptian  monarch,   and  gold.      The  art  of 

k  Gellius  ap-td  IMiri.  1.  7.  (cCt.  57.  p.  414- 

1  See  part  i.  hook  1.  art.  j.  ffi   Ibid,  book  x.  chip.  4. 

n   Diod.  1.  I.  p.  17.  o  Ibid.  P  Ibjd, 

1  See  part  i.  buok  i.  chap.  4. 

Vol.  it.  E  e  work- 
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wortcing  of  metal  was  brought  into  Greece  by  the  Titans,  and 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  Sun  :  thefe  princes  came  by  fea. 
I'his  was  enough  to  make  the  Greeks  fay  afterwards,  that  the 
difcovery  of  gold  had  been  communicated  to  them  by  Sol  fon 
of  the  Ocean. 

We  may  confider  in  the  fame  point  of  view,  what  they  re- 
lated of  the  difcovery  of  filver :  they  faid  tbey  were  indebted 
for  it  to  Erichthonius  ■■.  This  prince,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Greeks,  wa*  the  fon  af  Vulcan  <".  No  one  is  ignorant* 
that  the  Egyptians  revered  Vulcan  as  one  of  their  mofl  ancient 
divinities;  who  was  looked  upon  to  have  invented  fire^  and 
"vvho  among  the  Greeks  was  though-t  to  prefide  at  all  the  opera- 
tions of  metallurgy  ". 

With  refpeft-  ta  copper,  the  firft  who  worked  that  metal  in. 
Greece,  were,  according  to  fonre  authors,  workmen  brought 
by  Saturn  and  Jupiter  *.  We  fee,  laftly,  that,  from  a  very 
ancient  tradition,  Prometheus  paffed  for  having  learned  the 
Greeks  the  art  of  working  in  metals  y.  We  know,  that  this 
perfon,  fo  famous  in  antiq.uity,  was  cotemporary  with  the  Ti- 
tans. All  tb'cfe  fax^s  then  feem  to  declare,  that  the  firft  know- 
ledge of  metallurgy  had  been:  brought  into  Greece  by  the  Ti- 
tan princes  ;  and  it  is  after  this  ancient  tradition,  that  the  au- 
thors have  fpoken,  who  made  the  art  of  working  of  metals  a- 
fcend  to  the  firfl  ages  of  Greece.' 

I  have  already  remarked  on  many  occafions,  th-at  the  reign 
of  the  Titans  had  been  very  fhort,  whofe  fall  had  drawn  along 
with  \i  that  of  the  knowledge  which  thefe  ftrangers  had  im- 
parted to  Greece^.  There  mufl  have  new  colonies  come  from 
Egypt  and  from'  Afia  to  re-eftablifli,  or,  to  fpeak  better,  to  re- 
create the  arts  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Cadmus  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  firft  who  renewed  in  Greece  the  art  of  work- 
ing of  metals.  This  prince  difcovered  in  Thrace,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount   Pangsus,   mines  of  gold.      He  had  learned  the 

•■  Plin.  1.  7".  fefl.  57".  jS.  414.  f  Apollodof.  1.  3.  p.  195,   • 

t  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  17.  11  See  Ody/f;  1.  6.  v.  133,  &  134. 

--■   Sti'ahb,  1.  14    p.  <)(3(?.  J  Stephan.  ?K  7'^fr  Aw/jy oj,    p.  3^, 
y  ^fchil.  in  P'rometh.  virtftj,  v.  joi,  &c. 
'^  Sec  part  i.  book  1.  art.  ^. 
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Greeks  to  dig  for  them,  to  draw  from  thence  the  metal,  and 
to  prepare  it*.  He  alfo  made  copper  known  to  th^m,  and  the 
manner  of  working  it  ^.  This  fentiment  is  even  fupported  by 
the  name  which  in  all  times  they  laave  given  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal alloys  which  enters  into  the  preparation  of  copper.  Ca- 
lamine or  Cadinia,  which  is  of  great  ufe  to  refine  that  metal, 
and  to  augment  its  weight,  had  received  from  Cadmus  the 
name  which  it  bore  formerly,  and  which  it  retaiRS  even  at  this 
day  '^. 

We  are  ignorant  by  whom,  and  at  what  time  the  art  of 
working  filver  had  been  brought  into  Greece.  I  fliou^d  incline 
alfo  to  give  Cadmus  the  honour  of  the  re-eftablilliment  of  that 
part  of  metallurgy.  I  ground  it  upon  this,  that  Herodotus  ^ 
tells  us,  that  Mount  Pangaeus,  where  Cadmus  found  mines  of 
gold,  contained  alfo  mines  of  filver. 

It  is  therefore  with  fome  fort  of  reafon,  that  this  prince  has 
paiTed,  in  the  writings  of  mod  authors,  for  the  firft  who  had 
feewn  to  the  Greeks  the  art  x)f  working  metals  ^  and  it  is  not 
difficult,  as  we  fee,  to  reconcile  the  different  traditions  which 
have  been  preferved  in  Greece  about  the  origin  of  that  difco- 
very.  There  is  nothing  contradi£lory  in  it.  In  effect,  though 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  had  perifhed  with  the  Titans,  there 
■were  neverthelefs  preferved  fome  trarces  of  them.  8.ome  wri- 
ters had  coile6led  them,  and  tranfmitted  to  us  t^e  hift'Ory  of 
them.  Others  have  negle6led  thefe  ancient  traditions,  or  per- 
haps were  ignorant  of  them.  They  have  therefore  attributed 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  laft  colonies  who  came  into  Greece,  the 
difcoyery  of  many  arts  of  which  they  were  only  the  reflorerg. 

We  do  not  meet  with  the  fame  divifion  nor  the  fame  diver- 
sity of  opinions  about  the  time  in  which  the  Greeks  knew  and 
learned  to  work  iron.  The  ancients  agree  fufficiently  to  place 
this  dlfcovery  under  the  reign  of  Minos  the  Firfl^,.  1431  years 
before  Chrift.     This  knowledge  had  pafled  from   Phrygia  into 

^  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  414. J  Clem.  Alex.  (Irom.  1.  i.  p.  353.  See  alfo  Hc- 
roil.  1.  7.  n.  <J,  &  II. 

1>    Hygin.  fab.  Z74  ;    Strabo,  1.  14.  p.   998. 

<^   In  Latin  Cadmca.     See  Plin.  1.  34.  l"c<^t.  i,  &  xt.  d   L.  7.  n.  C,  &:  iz, 

^  Marm.  Oxon.  cp.   it. 
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Europe,  with  the  Da6lyli,  when  they  quitted  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Ida  to  come  and  fettle  in  Crete  f.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  art  of  \yorking  iron  had  been 
much  extended  in  Greece.  It  was  originally  with  the  Greeks 
as  with  all  people  of  antiquity.  They  ufed  copper  for  molt  of 
the  things  for  which  at  prefent  we  ufe  iron.  At  the  time  of 
ihe  war  of  Troy  not  only  arms  §,  but  even  all  tools,  and  all  the 
inftruments  of  mechanic  arts  •*,  were  of  copper.  Iron  was 
then  fo  efteemed,  that  in  the  games  which  Achilles  caufed  to 
be  celebrated  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  he  propofed  as  a  confide- 
rable  prize  a  ball  of  that  naetal '.  Homer  fpeaks  always  of  it 
with  great  diftindion'S 

With  regard  to  tin,  it  was  by  commerce  with  the  Phoenici- 
ans the  Greeks  had  procured  that  metal.  They  made  great 
ufe  of  it  in  the  heroic  ages.  I  fhall  have  occ^fion  to  fpeak  of  it 
more  particularly  in  the  article  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

It  appears,  that,  at  the  times  which  ^ye  are  now  fpeaking  of, 
the  art  of  working  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  had  made  a  very 
great  progrefs  among  the  Greeks.  We  fee,  by  the  writings  of 
Homer,  that  thefe  people  knev/  at  that  time  all  the  inftruments 
proper  for  the  fabric  of  thefe  metals'.  I  referve  the  detail  of 
all  thefe  pra6lices  for  the  following  chapter,  where  I  fhall 
treat  of  the  knowledge  the  Greeks  has  in  gold  work  in  the 
ages  of  the  war  of  Troy. 

C    H     A    P.      V. 

Of  DBfigning,  Crav/pg,  Chafing^  Gold  Work^  and.  Sculp- 

ture. 
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E  are  ignorant  in  what  time  defign,  and  the  arts  which  ■ 
have    relation    to    it,     took    their    rife    among    the. 


f  Ephorns,  «/>«</ Diod.  I.  j.  p.  381.;  HefioJ,  apud,?\\n.  1.  7.  fcifl.  57.  p.  4T4, 

g  See  infra,  book  5.  chap.  3. 

h   Iliad.  1.  X3.  V.  ii8,  &c.;  OdylT.  1.  3.  v.  433-  I-  J-  v.  144. 

Mliad.  1.  23.  V.  8i6.         k  Ibid.  1.  7.  v.  473.  (,•//«//?»«.         1  Odyd  1.  3.  v.  433. 
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Greeks.  Antiquity  has  tranfmitted  nothing  to  us  that  is 
fatisfatlory  on  the  origin  of  all  thefe  dilTerent  difcoveries. 
They  attribute  to  Love  the  firft  eff^y  that  Greece  had  feen  of 
the  art  of  defigning,  and  cafting  objects  in  earth. 

A  young  girl,  violently  fmitten  with  her  lover  from  whom 
flse  was  to  be  feparated  for  fome  time,  endeavoured  to  find 
ways  to  foften  the  rigour  of  abfence.  Taken  up  with  this  bu- 
finefs,  fhe  remarked  on  the  wall  the  fhadow  of  her  lover,  de- 
figned  by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  Love  makes  us  Ingenious.  1% 
jnfpired  that  young  perfon  with  the  idea  of  preferviug  that  denr 
image,  by  drawing  about  the  fhadow  a  line  which  followed  and 
marked  exactly  the  contour.  Hiftory  adds,  that  our  lover's 
father  v.'as  a  potter  of  Sicyone,  named  Dibutade.  This  man 
having  confidered  the  work  of  his  daughter,  applied  clay  ori 
thefe  ftrokes,  by  obferving  the  contours  fuch  as  he  faw  them 
defigned  :  he  made  by  this  means  a  profile  of  earth  which  he 
burnt  in  his  furnace"'.  We  are  not  aflured  of  the  time  in 
which  this  Dibutade  lived.  Some  authors  place  him  in  very 
remote  ages  ". 

Such  had  been,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  the  origin 
of  deugn  and  in  figures  of  relief  in  Greece.  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  confequence  of  this  firft  eflay.  We  can  fay  nothing  of 
the  degrees  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  arts,  which  have  rela- 
tion to  defign,  went  through  fucceffively  among  the  Greeks. 
We  may  conjecture,  that  thefe  practices  have  not  begun  to 
make  any  great  progrefs  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  colo- 
nies conducted  by  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  &c.  Thefe  princes 
came  out  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  countries  where  the  arts 
concerning  defign  were  known  from  time  immemorial. — 
Whatever  it  be,  a  number  of  fa6ls  reported  by  Homer  fhcw, 
that,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  upon,  the  Greeks  were  in- 
flru(£ted  in  many  arts  which  depended  entirely  upon  de- 
fign. 

They  knew  how   to  work  in  ivory,  and  apply  it  to  difTc- 

"5   Plin.  1.   3S.  feft.  43.  p.  710.  n   Sec  Junius,  in  Cutalog.  p.  J6. 
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rent  ufes  ".  They  applied  it  to  the  adorning  of  chairs  and 
other  furniture  p.  Thefe  works  were  of  very  great  value,  and 
much  fought  after.  They  muft  even  then  have  had  in-  Greece, 
artifts  diftinguifhed  for  their  tafte  and  fkill.  Homer  fpeaks  of 
one  Icmalius,  as  of  a  workman  who  excelled  in  thcfe  forts  of 
"works  ^. 

It  is  certain  alfo,  with  refpeft  to  gold  work,  that  the  Greeks 
knew  many  parts  of  that  art.  We  fee  frequently,  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Homer,  the  princes  of  Greece  ufing  cups,  ewers,  and 
bafons,  of  gold  and  fiiver.  The  fhield  of  Neftor  was  compo- 
fed  of  frames  or  flicks  of  gold  ■■.  This  prince  had  alfo  a  cup 
of  pretty  elegant  workmanship.  It  was  adorned  with  ftuds  of 
gold,  with  two  double  handles,  and  other  different  orna- 
ments f.  Homer  farther  fpeaks  very  often  of  workmen  who 
knew  how  to  mix  gold  with  filver  to  make  precious  vefTels  ^ 
The  Greeks  knew  alfo,  in  the  heroic  ages,  the  art  of  foldering 
thefe  metals. 

We  might  fay,  that  all  thefe  works,  of  which  I  have  fpo- 
ken,  had  been  brought  into  Greece  from  foreign  countries. 
Yet  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  room  to  prefume  it.  Homer 
does  not  fay  it.     We  know  his  exaftnefs  in  this  refpeft. 

As  to  the  art  of  engraving  metals,  I  do  not  think  tha^ 
the  Greeks  had  then  done  any  of  thefe  works.  I  ground 
this,  firft,  becaufe  there  is  never  any  mention  made  in  Ho- 
mer of  rings  or  of  feals.  Secondly,  on  the  ways  which  the 
Greeks,  according  to  the  relation  of  this  poet,  ufed  to  feal 
the  trunks  and  the  coffers  in  which  they  put  their  moft 
valuable  effe£ls.  The  ufe  of  locks  and  padlocks  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  them,  That  one  might  not  open  their 
packets,  without  their  knowing  of  it,  they  wrapped  them 
round  with  cords  very  artfully  tied.  Thefe  fort  of  knots  were 
ufed  inftead  of  feals  and  fignets.  They  were  fo  ingenioufly 
invented,   and  fo  complicated,  that  he  alone  who  had  made 


<^  OdyfT  1.  4.  V.  75,  &c,  P  Ibid.  1.  19.  V.  j6.  &  1.  ij.  v.  aoo. 

1  Ihid.  1.  19.  V.  s<5,  &  J7.  «■  Iliad,  1.  8.  v.  ipi,  &  193. 

C  Ibid.  1.  II.  V.  631,  &c. 

;  Odyfl".  1.  6.  V.  iji,  &c.  1.  i3.  V.  159,  &  i(So. 
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them  could  unloofe  and  open  them.  Homer,  to  extol  thd 
{kill  of  Ulyfles  in  making  thefe  fort  of  fecurities,  fays,  that 
it  was  from  Circe  that  he  had  learned  the  fecret  "•  If  the 
Greeks  had  then  known  the  art  of  engraving  feals,  they 
would  not  have  had  recourfe  to  thefe  knots,  the  common  ufe  of 
which  muft  have  been  very  incommodious  and  very  troablefome. 

Yet,  if  we  will  believe  certain  authors,  the  Greeks,  in  the 
heroic  times,  had  rings  and  feals  in  ufe.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of 
the  ring  of  Ulyffes,  on  which  that  hero  had  engraved  a  dol- 
phin ^.  Helen,  by  the  report  of  Hsepheftion,  cited  by  Photius, 
had  for  a  feal  a  very  uncommon  (tone,  the  engraving  of  which 
reprefented  a  monftrous  fifli  y.  Polygnotus,  la{liy,  a  Greek 
painter,  who  flourifhed  about  400  years  before  Chrift,  in  his- 
pi£\ure  of  the  defcent  of  Ulyffes  into  hell,  had  painted  young 
Phocus,  having  on  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  an  en- 
graved (lone  fet  in  a  ring  of  gold  ^'. 

But  thefe  authors  were  too  diftant  from  the  times  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  for  their  teftimony  to  be  capable  of  balancing 
the  authority  of  Homer,  the  fole  guide  we  ought  to  follow  for 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  heroic  ages.  Pliny  has  been 
very  fenfible  of  this.  That  great  writer  has  not  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  impofed  upon.  He  has  not  hefitated  to  advance,  that  feals 
and  rings  were  not  in  ufe  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of  at  pre- 
fent'. 

The  Greeks  were  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  art  of  draw- 
ing gold  into  wire,  and  of  ufing  it  in  gilding.  The  cuftom 
was  anciently  to  enrich  with  gold  the  horns  of  bulls  or  hei- 
fers which  they  offered  in  facrlfice.  Homer  defcribes  the 
manner  in  which  they  proceeded  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy  •,  it  was  on  occafion  of  a  facrifice  offered  by  Neftor 
to  Minerva.  The  poet  fays,  that  they  made  a  workman 
come  to  apply  the  gold  on  the  horns  of  the  victim.  This 
man  brought  with  him  utenfils  proper  to  perform  that  ope- 
ration.    They  confifted  of  an  anvil,  a  hammer,   and  pincers. 

'1  OJyfT.  I.  8.  V.  447,  &c.  X  T.  J.  p.  p8;. 

V  Cod.  ipo.  p.  493.  z  Pauf.  1,  10.  c.  30. 

*  L.  3^.  (cCi.  4.  p.  Cot.     See  alfo  IleAch.  -c'jce  ©gr-n-o^wras. 
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Nedor  gave  the  gold  to  this  workman,  who  immediately 
reduced  it  into  very  thin  plates.  He  afterwards  wrapped 
thefe  plates  about  the  horns  of  the  heifer  ^.  We  do  not 
remark  in  this  proceeding  any  thing  that  could  make  us 
believe,  that  the  Greeks  then  knew  the  art  of  gildings  as 
they  knew  it  afterwards,  and  fuch  as  we  pra£life  at  this  time. 
There  is  no  mtrntion  neither  of  glue,  ndf  of  the  white  of 
an  t^gi  nor  oil,  rior  glutinous  earth,  nor,  in  a  word,  any 
ingredient  proper  to  keep  the  gold  on  the  horns  of  the  vic- 
tim. The  manner  in  which  they  gilded  then,  confided  in 
covering  with  plates  of  gold,  extremely  thin,  the  things  to 
which  they  would  give  the  colour  and  the  brilliancy  of  that 
metal. 

Homer  does  net  furnifli  iis  with  any  other  lights  about  the 
working  of  metals  in  Greece  for  the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
at  prefent.     Let  us  go  to  fculpture. 

This  art  had  been  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  manner  in  which  they  an- 
ciently reprefented  the  divinities  whom  they  adored.  Their 
images  were  then  of  fimple  pofts  or  large  ftones  ;  often  even 
of  pikes  drefied  in  a  particular  manner  ^.  The  idol  of  Ju- 
no, fo  revered  among  the  Argives,  was,  in  the  early  times, 
only  a  piece  of  plank,  a  piece  of  wood  worked  very  rude- 
ly ^.  I  could  cite  many  other  examples,  which  I  omit 
for  the  fake  of  brevity;  The  idols  of  the  Laplanders,  of 
the  Samoyedes,  and  the  other  people  fituated  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  north  ^,  bring  back  to  us  the  image  of 
the  grolTnefs  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece. 

It  is   probably  from   Egypt  that  thefe   people   had  recei- 


b  0<ly(r.  I.  3.  V.  43i,  &c.  This  is  the  fenfe  of  the  verb  Tri^ix,'-^,  ufed  in  all 
this  fkfcription. 

c  Lucan.  Pharf.  1.  3.  v.  412,  &c.;  Juftin,  1,  43.  c.  3.;  Clem.  Alex,  in  y.ro- 
trept.  p.  40,  &  41.;  Strom,  i.  i.  p.  418.;  Pint.  t.  z.  p.  478.  A.;  Pauf.  !.  a. 
c.  9.  1.  7.  c.  li.  1.  9-  c.  i4,  &  i?.;  Teruillian,  apolog.  c.\6.  p.  i<5.  ;  Ad  Na- 
tion. 1.  I.  c.  IX.  p.  49- 

ft  Pauf,  1.  i-  c.  19.;   Clem.  Alex,  in  protrept.  p.  40. 

c  Rcc.  dcs  voyi.v;es  au  Nord,  t.  8.  p.  jpi,  Jk  4:0.;  Hill.  gen.  dcs  cercm.  rc- 
Hg.  t.  6.  p.  71,  ^  81.. 
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ved  their  firft  knowledge  in  fculpture.  We  may  refer  this 
epoch  to  Cecrops.  In  effect,  this  firft  fovereign  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  pafled  in  antiquity  for  having  introduced  into  the 
temples  of  Greece  the  ufe  of  images  f.  The  Athenians 
Shewed,  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  a  ftatue  of  wood  repre- 
fenting  Minerva,  which,  they  faid,  had  been  given  by  Ce- 
crops ^.  The  works  of  fculpture,  which  the  Greeks  made 
for  fome  time,  favoured  too  much  of  the  Egyptian  man- 
ner. Without  tafte  and  knowledge,  their  fculptors  con- 
tented themfclves  at  firft  with  following  the  models  which 
had  been  prefented  to  them  •>.  The  reader  has  not  forgot 
■what  I  have  faid  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  on  the  tafte 
of  Egyptian  ftatues  '.  We  find  again  the  fame  defects  in  thofe 
of  the  ancient  Greek  fculptors.  They  were  for  the  moft 
part  fquared  figures,  having  the  arms  hanging  down  and 
joined  to  the  body,  the  legs  and  feet  joined  one  againft  the 
other,  without  gefture  and  without  attitude  •'.  The  Greeks 
at  firft  ftill  imitated  the  tafte  of  the  Egyptians  for  gigantic 
figures  '. 

Sculpture  remained  long  in  this  ftate  among  the  Greeks. 
They  reckon  more  than  300  years  from  Cecrops  to  the  ages 
in  which  thev  make  Daedalus  live.  It  was  then  that  the 
Greek  artifts  began  to  recognife  the  deformities  and  the  want 
of  agreeablenefs  in  the  ancient  ftatues.  They  thought  they 
could  make  better.  Dzedalus,  (that  is  to  fay,  the  fculptors 
who  appeared  in  the  ages  in  which  they  placed  that  artift), 
in  copying  the  Egyptian  models,  did  not  ftick  to  them  fer- 
vilely.  They  tried  to  correal  the  defe£ls,  and  they  fucceeded 
at  leaft  in  part.  Nature  was  the  model  which  they  pro- 
pofed.  The  face  and  the  eyes  of  ancient  ftatues  had  no  ex- 
preflion.     The   artifts   of  whom   I   fpeak   ftudied   to  give   it 


f  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  ».  p.  sj. ;  Prxpar.  evan.  1.  lo.  c.  p.  p.  48*.  ;  Ifidor.  orig. 
I.  8.  c.  II.  p.  69. 

8  L.  I.  c.  17.     See  alfo  Eufeb.  przp.  evan.  1.  10.  c.  q.  p    485. 

*•  Sec  Dit>d.  1.  I.  p.  109.  i  Book  2.  chaf).  %.  1 

k  Died.  1.  4.  p.  319. ;  Palaephat.  de  incrcd.  c.  ta.;  Scaliger,  in  Eufeb.  chron. 
p.  45- 

1  Strabo,  1.  17.   p.  11 J9.  ;   Pauf.  1.  30.  c.  19.  p.  157. 
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them.  They  detached  from  the  body  the  arms  and  the  legs, 
put  them  in  adlion,  and  gave  them  varioos  attitudes  *".  Theif 
ftatues  appeared  with  graces  which  they  had  not  yet  feen  in 
thefe  fort  of  works»  They  were  fo  ftruck  at  it,  that  anti- 
quity faid  of  the  ftatues  of  Daedalus^  that  they  appeared  anima- 
ted, moved  and  walked  of  themfelves  ° ;  exaggerations  which 
fhew  the  happy  change  which  was  then  made  in  the-  Greek 
fculpture  °. 

Although  there  was  great  difference  between  thefe  new 
produ61:ions  and  the  ancient  ones,  they  were  ftili  very  far 
from  that  degree  of  perfe6lion  to  which  the  Greeks  af- 
terwards carried  fculpture.  I  think  that  the  works  of  Dae^ 
dalus,  fo  boafled  of  in  antiquity,  owed  the  greateft  part 
of  their  reputation  to^  the  grofihefe  and  igntwance  of 
the  age  in  which  they  appeared.  This  i«  the  judgment 
which  Plato  has  given  us  of  them.  Our  fculptors,  fays 
he,  would  make  themfelves  ridiculous,  if  they  made  at 
prefent  ftatues  in  the  tafte  of  thofe  of  Daedalus ».  Pau- 
fanias,  who  had  feen  many  of  them,  confefles  that  they 
were  fhocking,.  that  the  proportions  were  too  large  and  co- 
lofTal  ". 

After  having  fhewn  the  origin  of  fculpture  among  the 
Greeks,  and  it^  ftate  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  em- 
ployed about,  it  remains  to  examine  the  materials  that 
thefe  people  then  ufed  for  their  ftatues.  We  have  feei>, 
that  the  firft  works  which  were  made  in  relief  were  of 
burnt  clay  "■.  They  learned  afterwards  to  handle  the  chi- 
fcl,  and  began  to  try  it  on  wood.  This  is  the  only  folid- 
matter  that  the  Greeks  knew  how  to  work  for  a  long 
time.     All  the  hiftorians  agree  in  faying,  that  the   ancient 

n»  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  319.;  Eufeb.  chron.  \.  2.  p.  88. ;  Surd,  voce  A«/o«X»-7ro*jp. 

fitnTx,  t.  I.   p.  514.;  Scaliger  in  Eufeb.  chron.  p.  ^J. 

"  See  Plat,  in  Mxnone,  p.  416.;  In  Entyphron.  palTim  j  Arift.  de  aniaia., 
1,  I.  c.  :}.  t.  I.  p.  (5ii.;  De  repub.  1.  i.  c.  4.  t.  z.  p.  iji?. 

o  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  319.;  Palasphat.  de  incred.  c.  n.  p.  »9. ;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  a. 
p.  88. 

P  In  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  i*4f.  1  L.  x.  c.  4.  I.  3.  C  ij>. 
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ftatues  ^  and  even  thofe  attributed  to  Dsedalus,  were  of 
wood  ^ 

We  find,  it  is  true,  in  fome  authors,  certain  traditions  which 
feem  to  declare,  that,  before  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  had 
known  the  art  of  fculpture  in  ftone  ",  and  even  in  marble  ^^ 
But  I  have  already  explained  myfelf  on  thefe  fort  of  teflimo- 
nies.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  regai-d  them  when  they  are  not 
fupported  bylhe  fuftrage  of  Homer.  Statues  of  ftone  are  ne- 
ver mentioned  in  his  poems.  With  refpedl  to  marble,  I  have 
(liewn,  that,  according  to  all  appearances,  this  poet  had  not 
even  known  it^. 

The  art  of  throwing  of  metals  into  fufion  to  make  ftatues 
of  them,  was  equally  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
ages.  This  fecret  muft  only  have  been  known  and  praftifed 
very  lately.  Paufanias  alfo  regarded  as  fuppofititious,  the  fta- 
tues  of  copper  run  at  one  caft,  which  they  attributed  to  Ulyi- 
^es  2.  We  fliall  readily  adopt  his  fentiment,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  meafures  and  extraordinary  precautions  they  muft  take  to 
(ucceed  in  fuch  works.  The  Greeks  furely  were  not  then  in  a 
capacity  to  undertake  them,  and  lefs  ftill  to  ex-ecnte  them. 
Yet,  if  we  bdieve  the  fame  author,  thefe  people  then  had  fta- 
tues  of  copper.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  pretends  the 
Gjreeks  executed  them.  They  made,  fays  he,  a  ftatue  fuccef- 
fively  and  by  pieces.  They  ran  feparately,  and  one  after  the 
other,  the  different  parts  which  compofe  a  figtire.  They  af- 
terwards colleded  them,  and  joined  them  together  with  nails  \ 
They  repaired  the  whole  without  doubt  with  a  chifel.  'Ihe 
equeftrian  ftatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  capitol  is  executed 
in  this  tafte  ^.  However  imperfe£l  this  praQice  be,  I  yet 
think  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the  ages  we  are  at  pre- 
sent upon. 


f  Plin.  1.  11.  fea.  1.  p.  '?54  '>   P^'H  1.  i.  c.  17.  1.  t.  c.  17,   19,  u,  15.  1.  8. 
<.  17.;   Pint,  apud  Fufeb.  prsp.  evan.  1.  3.  c.  8.   p.  99. 

'  Diod.    1.  I.  p.  109. ;    Paul.  1.  x.  c.  4,  1.  8.  c.  35.  1.  9.  c.  11. 
u  Euftath.  nd  Iliad,  1.  x.  V.  308,  &c.  ^c  p^^f,  1,  j.  c.  37, 

y  Supra,  p.  11(5.  z  L.  8.  C.  14. 

>  L.  8.  c.  14.  1.  3.  c.  17. 
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We  perhaps  might  be  authorifed,  from  fome  paiTages  of 
Homer,  to  fupport  the  fentiment  of  Paufanias.  This  poet» 
for  example,  fays,  that  one  fees  on  each  fide  of  the  gate  of 
Alcinous  two  dogs  of,  gold  and  filver,  which  Vulcan  had  made 
a  prefent  of  to  that  prince  <=.  He  places  in  the  fame  edifice  fta" 
tues  of  gold,  reprefenting  young  boys,  who  held  in  their  hand 
torches  which  they  lighted  to  light  the  dining-room''.  Homer 
farther  makes  a  wonderful  defcription  of  the  two  flaves  of  gold 
which  Vulcan  had  forged  to  accompany  him,  and  aflift  him  in 
his  work^. 

But  we  mud  remark,  firfl,  that  it  is  to  a  god  that  the  poet 
attributes  thefe  uncommon  works.  Let  us  obferve  after- 
wards, that  it  is  in  Afia  that  he  places  them  f.  The  mar- 
vellous, moreover,  which  he  puts  in  this  whole  defcription, 
does  not  permit  us  to  believe,  that  he  had  had  in  view  any 
thing  like,  or  even  approaching  to,  what  he  there  fpeaks  of. 
We  fliould  range  thefe  paflages  among  the  number  of  fi<£lions 
which  poets  ufe  fometimes  to  furprife  and  amyfe  the  reader. 
We  might  even  go  further.  I  think  we  may  perceive  a 
very  fenfible  relation  between  thefe  Haves  of  gold  of  Vul- 
can who  walk,  think,  and  affifl  the  god  in  his  work,  and 
what  they  gave  out  anciently  in  Greece  about  the  flatues 
of  Daedalus  5.  It  v^as,  by  what  appears,  one  of  thefe  po- 
pular opinions  to  which  the  greateft  geniufes  feem  to  pay  ho- 
mage. I  do  not  think  then,  that  we  can  conclude  any  thing 
of  the  true  tafte  of  fculpture  among  the  Greeks  in  the  ages 
of  which  we  now  fpeak.  In  general,  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
they  had  then  very  few  ftatues  in  Greece.  Homer  does  not 
put  any  in  the  palaces  of  the  Greek  princes  of  whom  he  had 
occafion  to  fpeak,  nor  in  any  other  place.  I  fhall  add,  that 
he  even  has  not  in  his  writings  particular  terms  to  defign  ^ 
llatue  *. 


<■  OdyfT.  1.  7.  V.  91,  See.  d  Ibid.  I.  7.  v.  100,  &c. 

^  Iliad,  1.  i8.  V.  417,  &c.  f  Sec  fupra,  chap.  i.  p.  84. 

E  See  p.  az6. 

•  Homer  never  makes  ufe  but  of  the  term  ayxX^^:    he  even  ufes  that  cx- 
preflion  to  mark  in  general  all  forts  of  ornaments.      It  was  only  afterwards,  that 
the  Greek  writers  retrained  the  flgnification  of  the  word  kyccXftXt  and  confecra- ' 
led  it  to  dtfign  ftaiues.     See  Fcith,  antiq.  Horn.  I.  i.  c.  4i  p.  31. 
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We  fliall  not  be  furprifed  that  at  this  time  I  fay  nothing  of 
painting.  I  have  difcuffed  that  matter  cxtenfively  enough  in 
treating  of  the  arts  which  the  people  of  Afia  and  Egypt  could 
have  the  knowledge  of  in  the  ages  which  make  the  object  of 
this  fecond  part  of  my  work.  I  have  declared  myfelf  for  the 
fentiment  of  Pliny,  who  believes  the  invention  of  painting  po- 
fterior  to  the  heroic  times  ''.  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  it. 
The  reafons  which  I  have  alledged  regard  the  Greeks  as  much 
and  more,  than  the  people  of  Afia  and  the  Egyptians.  I  am 
perfuaded  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  then  knew  the  art  of 
painting  in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  have  explained  it'. 


CHAP.      VI. 

Of  the  Origin  of  Writing. 

THERE  now  remain  very  few  lights  about  the  firfi:  means 
that  the  Greeks  had  employed  to  render  their  thoughts 
fenfible  to  the  eyes,  and  to  tranfmit  them  to  pofterity.  We 
only  fee,  that  in  the  firfl  times  they  made  ufe  of  practices  al- 
moll:  like  to  thofe  which  all  the  people  known  in  antiquity  had 
ufed  originally.  We  find  among  the  Greeks  thefe  forts  of 
poems,  which  they  fet  to  mufic,  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
important  fads  and  difcoveries  ^.  I  fufped  alfo,  as  I  have  faid 
clfewhere,  that  they  anciently  made  ufe  of  reprefentative  '  wri- 
ting, which  confifts  in  defigning  the  objeds  of  which  they  would 
fpeak.  With  refped  to  hieroglyphics,  I  am  ignorant  whether 
the  Greeks  have  known  that  fort  of  writing;  I  find  no  trace,  no 
vcfiige  in  their  hiftory.  Yet  I  would  not  infer  that  thefe  peo- 
ple have  never  pradifed  hieroglyphic  writing.     We  are  not  fuf- 


h  Seep.  170,  171.  1  Ibid.  p.  i6j. 

k  Tacit,  annal.  1.  4.  n.  43,;   Acad,  dcs  infcript.  t.  6.  p.   itfj.     See  alio  fupra 
book  1.  thap.  3.  art.  8.  p.  77,  &  73. 
'  Sec  par:  i.  boox  i.  chap.  6. 
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ficlently  inflrudled  in  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Greece,  to  dare  t<w 
pronounce  any  thing  on  that  fubje£t. 

Alphabetic  writing  had  only  been  introduced  very  lately  into 
that  part  of  Europe.  Cadmus,  according  to  the  report  of  th«P 
bed  hiftorians  of  antiquity,  was  the  firft  who  made  known  to 
the  Greeks  that  fublime  knowledge  ■".  Some  authors,  indeed > 
■would  do  that  honour  to  Cecrops  ^.  But  this  fentiment  is  nei- 
ther proved  nor  followed.  There  are  alfo  found  mpdern  cri- 
tics who  have  advanced,  that,  before  Cadmus,  the  PelafgianS'^ 
had  an  alphabetic  writing  °.  Whatever  refearches  I  have  been 
able  to  make  on  this  fubjeft,  I  confefs  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  leaftfigns  of  it  in  antiquity.  Every  thing  fays  to  us, 
that  we  ought  to  refer  to  the  arrival  of  Cadmus  the  knowledge 
of  alphabetic  charafters  in  Greece.  The  comparifon  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  and  the  Greek  alphabet,  would  alone  be 
fufficient  to  convince  us.  It  is  vifible  that  the  Greek  chara£lers 
are  only  the  Phoenician  letters  turned  from  right  to  left.  Let 
us  add  to  this  the  names,  the  form,  the  order,  and  value  of  the 
letters  which  are  the  fame  in  one  and  the  other  writing  p.  The 
reafons  which  they  would  oppofe  to  this  fentiment  appear  to  me 
fo  weak  and  fo  void  of  authority,  that  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to 
flop  to  oppofe  them. 

The  ancient  Phoenician  alphabet  brought  into  Greece  by  Cad- 
mus was  defe<9;Ive  enough ;  it  ended  at  Tau  ^.  It  was  only  after- 
wards and  nt  different  times  that  they  added  to  it  Upfilon^  Phiy 
Pfty  &c^.  If  we  h^ve  regard  to  fome  Greek  ^  and  Roman  ^ 
authorsj  this  firft  alphabet  would  have  been  flill  more  imperfedl: 
than  we  have  faid.  They  will  have  it  in  effect,  that  the  alphabet 
of  Cadmus  had  only  been  compofed  of  fix  letters.  Ihey  name 
Palamedes,  Simonides,  Epicharmes,  for  the  authors  of  the  new 


^  Herod.  1.  5.  n.  58.;  Epiiorus  apud  Clem.  Alex,  flrom.  1.  i.  p.  i^ii.;  Diod. 
1.  3.  p.  136.;  Plio  I.  7.  fe(fl.  57.  p.  411.  ;  Tacit  annal.  1.  11.  n.  14.  ;  Euleb. 
prxp.  evan.  1.  10.  c.  5.  p.  473. 

"  Tacit,  annal.  1.  11.  n.  14.  °  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  6-  p.  (Ji5. 

P  See  Bocliart  clian.  1.  i.e.  lo.  p.  490,   ire. 

•?   See  acad.  des  infcript.  t.  23.  mem.  p.  410.  "■  Ibid,  loco  cit. 

i  Pint.  t.  2.  p.  738.  F.  '  flip.  1.  7-  feft.  57.  p.  417,  &  413. 
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letters  with  which  the  Greek  alphabet  was  fucceffively  enriched. 
But  this  account  very  much  refembles  a  fiction  of  the  Greek 
grammarians,  very  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  their  own  language; 
a  fiftion  adopted  afterwards  by  the  Roman  authors,  and  by  the 
greateft  number  of  our  modern  writers.  Many  reafons  bring 
me  to  think  thus.  The  diverfity  of  fentiments,  about  thefe  pre- 
tended inventors  of  letters  which  were  wanting  in  the  ancient 
Greek  alphabet  ",  prove  at  firft  fight  how  very  uncertain  every 
thing  was  they  have  faid  of  their  difcoveries.  I  find  afterwards 
in  the  Greek  language  more  than  fix  Phoenician  letters, 
which  agree  with  each  other  both  in  name  and  found  ^,  Be- 
fides,  there  are  numbers  of  the  moft  common  Greek  words,  the 
moft  ancient  and  the  moft  neceflary,  which  are  only  written  by 
means  of  the  letters  which  they  attribute  the  invention  of  to 
Palamedes,  to  Simonides,  or  to  Epicharmes  y.  Laftly,  we  fee 
that  the  form  of  the  characlers  has  greatly  varied  among  the 
Greeks;  it  has  experienced  fuccefllve  changes,  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  the  writing  of  all  languages  has  experienced.  I  obferve, 
that  fome  of  the  chara£lers  which  they  pretend  to  have  been 
newly  invented,  only  appear  to  be  modifications  of  other  letters 
more  ancient  ^.  We  ought  not  then  to  regard  what  fome  mo- 
dern writers  have  propagated  about  the  pretended  augmenta- 
tions made  fucceffively  to  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  by  Palam.e- 
des,  Simonides,  and  Epicharmes.  Thefe  fa£ls  are  nothing  lefs 
than  proofs,  that  cuftom  alone  can  have  enriched  the  Greek 
alphabet  with  the  characters  of  which  it  had  need  '. 

We  fee,  by  all  that  remains  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
that  originally  the  Greeks  formed  alternately  their  lines  from 
right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  in  the  fame  manner  that 
ploughmen  draw  their  furrows.     This  is  what  has  made  them 


"  See  Hermannus  Hugo,  de  prima  fcrib.  orig.  c.    3. ;  Fdbrkiti?,  bibl.  Grsc. 
1,  I.  c.  23.  n.  z.  t,  I.  p.  147. 

*  Seek  Ckrc,  bibl.  choif.  t.  if.  p.  39,  40.  y  Id.  ibid. 
2   See  acid  dcs  infcript.  1. 13.  mem.  p.  4x0,  &  4*1. 

*  Id.  ibid.  IocQl  cit. 
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give  to  this  ancient  manner  of  writing  the  name  of  Bonjirophe- 
don^  a  word  literally  fignifying/i/rrow^i/  writing*. 

I  doubt  further  if  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  the 
inventors  of  this  manner  of  writing.  I  am  much  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Phoenicians  wrote  thus  originally,  and  that  even 
at  the  time  of  Cadmus.  It  is  in  effedl  more  than  probable, 
that  the  Greeks,  on  receiving  the  writing  of  the  Phoenicians, 
would  at  firft  follow  the  manner  in  which  thefe  people  ranged 
their  chara£lers.  Even  this  pra£lice,  which  now  feems  to  us 
fo  odd,  yet  might  be  that  which  lliall  firfl  have  prefented  itfelf. 
In  the  origin  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  when  they  had  begun 
to  make  ufe  of  that  invention,  it  muft  have  appeared  very  na- 
tural to  continue  the  line  backwards,  and  to  follow  it  thus  al- 
ternatively. I  fhould  think,  that  they  muft;  have  had  fome  re- 
fledlion  to  have  determined  them,  after  the  firfl  line  was  finish- 
ed, to  bring  back  their  hand  under  the  firft  letter  of  that  line,  and 
thus  to  begin  again  all  the  lines  in  the  fame  way.  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  manner  of  writing  in  Boiijirophedon^  they  were  obliged 
at  each  line  to  form  a  part  of  the  fame  characters  in  a  contrary 
way.  But  experience  teaches  us,  that,  in  making  difcoveries, 
we  almoft  always  begin  with  the  moft  difficult  procefles.  More- 
over, I  prefume,  that  in  the  early  times  they  only  writ  with  ca- 
pital letters;  and  we  know  that  in  the  Greek  alphabet  there  are 
many  which  we  may  form  equally  contrarily.  We  muft  ob- 
ferve,  further,  that  originally  they  engraved  thefe  characters  on 
hard  fubllances,  or  at  Icaft  very  firm  ones.  This  praClice  did 
not  permit  to  write  faft  as  we  do  at  rhis  time.  In  this  cafe  it 
would  be  almoft  indifferent  to  engrave  the  fame  charaClers  front 
right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right. 

Writing  in  Boiijirophedon  had  fubfifted  a  long  time  in  Greece. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  laws  of  Solon  were  written  ^. 
This  legillator  publiflied  them  about  5  94  years  before  the  Chriftian 


•  1  did  not  think  it  neccCry  to  give  a  model  of  this  fort  of  writing,  rcflefting 
that  it  i?  found  in  many  wuiks  vvliich  are  in  the  hands  of  every  body.  Sec  among 
others  vol.  ij.  des  mem.  de  I'acad.  des  infcriptions. 

b  ijujcl.  in  KaVft'tfe»  vo^os,  t,  a.  p.  674,;  Harpocrat.in  ^drukv  vo^oj,  p.  ao3» 

sera. 
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sera.  They  likewife  difcovered  fome  infcriprions  in  Boiifirophe- 
don  which  only  afcend  between  500  and  460  years  before 
Chrift^ 

The  Greeks  only  knew  ver)'-  lately  the  inconveniency  of  form- 
ing their  lines  alternati^'cly  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to 
left.  At  lafl  indeed  th.^y  found,  that  the  method  of  writing 
uniformly  from  left  to  right  was  the  mod  natural,  becaufe  it  re- 
ftrained  and  fatigued  the  hand  lefs  ^.  This  difcovery  mufl  have 
made  them  inienfibiy  abandon  writing  in  Boiijlrophedon.  An 
ancient  author,  whofe  works  have  not  yet  been  publi'hed,  fays, 
according  to  the  report  of  Fabricius,  who  cites  him  in  his  Bi- 
bliotheca  Graeca,  that  it  was  Pronapides  who  firlf  introduced 
into  Greece  the  method  of  writiilg  uniformly  from  left  to  right  *. 
This  Pronapides  paffed  in  antiquity  for  having  been  the  precep- 
tor of  Homer  f .  We  may  then  advance,  that  it  was  nearly  a- 
bout  900  years  before  Chrifl  that  the  Greeks  began  to  write 
uniformly  from  left  to  right.  But  we  had  better  confefs  that 
ve  can  fay  nothing  very  fatisfa<Slorily  on  the  ages  in  which  this 
pra6tice  has  been  conftantly  obferved  in  Greece.  We  fee  plain- 
ly, by  fome  monuments  which  afcend  to  very  remote  times, 
that  this  fort  of  writing  had  place  ainong  the  Greeks  very  anci- 
ently. The  Abbe  Fourmont  has  reported  in  his  voyage  to  the 
Eaft,  infcriptions  written  from  left  to  right,  which  appear  to 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  firfl:  war  between  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans  and  the  Meflenians,  that  is  to  fay,  742  years  before 
Chrifl  2.  But  we  know  alfo,  that,  near  100  years  after  that 
event,  writing  in  Doujirophedon  muft  have  (till  been  in  ufe. 
The  manner  in  which  I  have  juft  faid  the  laws  of  Solon  ■»  were 
written,  and  other  infcriptions  pofterior  to  that  legiflator,  prove 
it  fufficiently.  It  appears  then,  that,  for  fome  ages,  they  con- 
tinued to  write  indifferently  in  Boujlrophedoiiy  and  uniformly 
froin  left  to  right.  Further,  it  does  not  appear  to  mc  poffible 
to  determine  precifely  the  time  in  which  the  tirll  of  thefe  prac- 


^  Muratorl,  nov.  thef.  t.  t.  col.  48. 

d  See  part  1.  book  1.  chap   6. 

^  BiSl.  Grsec.  t.  i.  1.  i.  c    17.  n.  »,  &  ?.  p.  ijjj. 

f  See  Diod.  I.  4.  p.  137. 

2  Acad   lies  inl'cripE.  t.  ij.  p.  397.  t.  16    hilt.  p.  104. 

*>  Supr,  p    i3». 
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tices  had  been  abfolutely  aboHflied.  It  can  only  be  time,  tc- 
fearches,  and  fome  happy  events,  ■which  can  procure  us  an  ex- 
plication of  all  thefe  difficulties. 

The  Phoenician  writing,  in  pafling  from  Afia  into  Greece, 
received  a  change  flill  more  confiderable  than  what  I  have  fpoke 
of.  The  Phoenicians,  like  moft  of  the  eaftern  people,  did  not 
exprefs  the  vowels  in  writing ;  they  contented  themfelves  with 
afpirating  them  in  pronunciation.  The  Greeks,  whofe  lan- 
guage was  more  foft  than  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  had  not  occa- 
iion  for  fo  many  afpirations:  they  converted  them  into  vowels 
■which  they  expreffed  in  their  writing.  This  change  was  very 
eafy:  the  name  of  the  principal  afpirations  ufed  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language  muft  naturally  have  furnilhed  that  of  the  Greek 
vowels  i. 

This  manner  of  writing  could  not  certainly  have  taken  place 
at  the  beginning,  when  Cadmus  inftrufied  Greece  in  the  art  of 
^vriting.  There  muft  have  paffed  fome  time  before  they  could 
have  thought  of  making  changes  in  the  Phoenician  writing. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  the  epoch  in  which  the  vowels 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Greek  writing.  We  may  perhaps* 
after  an  ancient  hifiorian,  attribute  that  innovation  to  Linus  '% 
the  mafter  of  Orpheus,  of  Thamyris,  of  Hercules,  &c.  This 
perfon  fo  famous  in  antiquity  was  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia',  a  city 
founded  by  Cadmus,  and  where,  of  confequence,  writing  muft 
have  been  fooner  perfecled.  But,  moreover,  this  is  only  a  con- 
je6lidre  on  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  infift. 

The  Greeks,  in  their  common  bufinefs,  ufed  originally  to 
■write  on  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax  •".  It  was  with  a 
ilyle  of  iron  that  they  drew  their  charafters  ".  With  refpe£l 
to  laws,  treaties  of  alliance,  or  of  peace,  it  was  their  cuftom 
to   engrave  them  on  ftone   or  on  brafs  °.     They  preferved  in 


i   See  Bochart,  ctian.  I.  i.e.  zo.  p.  4(3?. 

"We  may  neverthelefs  ftiU  believe,  that  anciently  the  Phoenicians  exprefled  the 
vowels  in  their  writiiij^.  This  conjedure  is  not  void  of  foundation.  But  it  would 
draw  us  into  t'>o  loni»  a  diCcufTion. 

It   Dionyf.  aptid  Diodor  1.  3.  p.  x^6.    '  '  Paiif.  1.  9.  c.  jp. 

«i   Ifid'  r.  orig.  1.  6.  c.  8.  "   td.  ihid. 

o  Pauf.  1.  4.  c.  »6.;  Tacit,  annal.  1.  4.  n.  kS,  &  4?  ;  Suid  in  AxWAaw?, 
t.  li  p.  8i». 

the 
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the  fame  manner  the  remembrance  of  events   which  intereft- 

ed  the  nation,  and  the  fucceflion  of  princes  who  had  governed 

them  P. 

Befides,    it  appears,    that  it  has  been  anciently  with   the 

Greelcs  the  fame  as  with  all  other  people  of  antiquity,    that  is 

to  fay,  that,  in  early  times  they  made  very  little  ufe  of  writing. 

We  fee  by  Homer,  that,  in  the  heroic  ages,    they  did  not_  ufe. 

it  in  the  moll  neceflary  adls  of  civil  life.    They. decided  proceff- 

es  and  differences  by  the  verbal  depofition  of  fome  %yitneffc;s  1. 

"We  have  even  room  to  doubt  whether  treaties  of  peace  were 

then  reduced  to  writing. 

In  the  Iliad,  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojan?:,  ready  to  engage, 
propofe  to  terminate  their  differences  by  a  fingle  combat  between 
Paris  and  Menelaus :  they  ftipulate  what  Iha'l  be  the  conditions 
on  each  fide  according  to  the  event  of  the  battle.  Priam  and 
Agamemnon  advance  to  the  middle  of  the  two  armies.  They 
bring  lambs  to  facrifice,  and  wine  to  make  libations  :  Aga-?- 
memnon  cuts  the  wool  from  the  head  of  the  lambs  :  the  he- 
ralds of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  divide  it  between  the  princes. 
Agamemnon  declares  with  a  loud  voice,  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty.  They  cut  the  throats  of  the  lambs,  they  make  liba- 
tions ;  the  treaty  is  ratified  ■" ;  and  it  is  not  faid,  that  the  con- 
ditions were  couched  in  writing. 

On  another  ocpafion,  Hedor  challenges  to  fingle  combat,  the 
moft  valiant  of  the  army  of  the  Greeks.  Many  princes  pre- 
Tent  themfclves,  Xo  accept  the  defiance:  they  agree,  that  chance 
fl)all  determine  who  fliall  fight  the  fon  of  Priam.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  proceed  is  remarkable  :  inftead  of  writing 
his  name,  each  of  the  princes  makes  a  mark  which  he  cafts  in, 
to  the  helmet  of  Agamemnon  ''. 

If  they  were  to  ere£l  a  monument.  Homer  does  not  fay  that 
they  put  any  infcription  upon  it' :  we  fee,  that  they  then  con- 
tented themfclves  to  put  on  the  monuments  a  column,  or 
fome  other  characleriftic  mark  ".     Lallly,  there  is  not  fpoken 


P  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  i  ?.  p.  397.  1   Iliad.  1.  i3.  v.  499,  &c. 

r  Ibid.  I.  J.  V.  140.        r  Ibid.  1.  7.  v.  r?;,  &c.  V  ]bid.  1. 13.  v.  145,  &c, 

I'  Iliad.  1.  17.  V.  434.  ;  Odyli;  1.  n.  v.  «4,  ik  is. 
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of  by  this  poet  any  correfpondence,  or  any  order  given  in   wri,' 
ting.    They  gave  all  their  inftru6lions  and  all  their  commilTions 
verbally. 

The  only  time  that  mention  is  made  of  writing  in  Homer  is 
with  relation  to  Bellerophon  :  he  fays,  that  Prsetus  fent  that* 
prince  to  carry  to  Jobate,  a  letter  v^'hich  contained  an  order  to 
put  him  to  death''.  This  letter,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  writ- 
ten on  tablets  covered  with  wax^.  It  muft  be  notwithftanding, 
that  the  error  of  writing  fo  rarely  as  they  did  in  the  heroic 
times,  was  not  continued,  and  writing  muft  neceflarily  become 
more  common  between  the  fpace  of  time  that  paffed  from  the 
war  of  Troy  to  the  age  of  Homer.  The  degree  of  perfe£lion 
to  which  v/e  fee,  in  the  time  of  that  poet,  the  Greek  language 
was  already  brought,  is  a  certain  proof  of  it.  It  had  then  all 
the  charafters  of  a  rich  language,  polifhed,  regular,  in  a  word, 
capable  of  all  kinds  of  writing.  But  the  Greek  language  could 
never  have  come  to  that  purity  and  that  elegancy,  if,  from  the 
war  of  Troy  to  the  age  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  had  npt  writ 
much  *o 


X  Iliad.  1.  6.  ^^;  168,  &C. 

We  might  perhaps  remove  the  doubts  about  the  fignification  of  the  terms  nfe4 
by  Homer  on  this  occafion  ;  and  it  muft  be  confelled,  that  thele  doubts  are  no^ 
w/thout  foundation.  For  Homer  deligns  what  Bellerophon  ihewed  to  Praetirs, 
only  by  the  vague  word  a-»f*ccToi,  literally,  marks,  figns.  This  manner  of 
cxpredion  is  fingular  enough,  and  does  not  dcfign  alphabetic  writing  but  very 
vaguely.  The  word  s-vtf/Mrx  would  agree  better  with  hieroglyphics.  Never- 
thelefs  I  have  thought  I  ought  to  follow  the  common  manner  of  interpreting 
^his  paflage. 

y  See  Plln.  I.  13.  feft.  20,  &  j?-  I-  33-  fed.  4. 

*  We  mud  obferve,  that  Homer  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Afiatic  Greece; 
it  waj  then  \X).  thofq  countries  that  the  (Jreck  language  began  to  be  formed  and 
nerfefted. 
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Of  Sciences, 

1H  AVE   treated  of  the  origin  of  fciences  in  the  firft.  part  of 
this  work-,  I   have  even  tried  to   unfold  their  progrefs  :  I 

often  could  not  do  it,  but  by  the  help  of  many  conje61;ures. 
There  now  remains  to  us  fcarce  any  detail  about  the  events  that 
happened  in  that  high  antiquity  :  the  ages  which  we  now  run 
over,  will  furnifh  us  with  more  matter  for  our  refearches.  The 
fa£ls  are  fufliciently  known,  and  even  circumftantial  enough. 
"We  (hall  fee  among  fome  nations  a  remarkable  progrefs,  which 
mufl  be  attributed  probably  to  the  invention  of  alphabetic 
writing  *. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  that  admirable  art,  the  people  had, 
it  is  true,  fome  means  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their  difco- 
veries.  But  thefe  fuccours  were  fo  imperfedl,  that  they  could 
contribute  but  weakly  to  the  advancement  of  the  fciences, 
and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  word,  to  their  propagation.  Alphabetic 
writing  has  removed  all  obftacles  :  the  fciences  are  extended 
and  multiplied.  Different  colonies,  corning  from  Egypt  and 
Afia,  brought  the  fciences  into  Greece,  and  drew  that  part  of 
Europe  from  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  The  fciences  did  not 
find  at  their  firf!:  beginnings  a  foil,  or  minds  properly  difpofed. 
The  fruits  which  they  bore,  were  in  fmall  abundance,  and 
catne  very  lace.  It  was  by  length  of  time  that  Greece  was  in- 
debted for  all  forts  of  knowledge  which  has  fo  greatly  diftin- 


'  •  The  reader  w  ill  perceive,  without  doubt,  that  I  here  rccp.ll  nearly  the  fa.Tic 
id-as  which  !  l-..ive  already  prtler.ted  in  the  beginning  of  the  picctdiiig  book. 
}>ut  as  it  is  in-.p..irant,  tiiit  he  fiioulii  not  loic  the  view  of  tiie  plan  iiul  ihc  gra- 
dafioa  wliich  I  hj,ve  propifed  in  this  wuik,  I  thoiig't  thee  rep.titions  necci- 
lury.  I  even  f  id'ec,  t::at  I  (h^U  be  forud  I'.ili  to  mAz  ul'c  of  it  nioi-e  tli.iri 
Qiice. 
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guiflhed  them  from  other  countries.  But  that  flowtiefs  has  been 
compenfated  by  the  beauty  and  the  abundance  of  the  produc- 
tibns  of  every  fort  which  flie  has  brought  forth  fince. 


CHAP.        I. 

Of  Afta. 

WE  have  feen  before,  that  the  hlflory  of  Afia  was  almofl: 
entirely  unknown  to  us  in  the  ages  which  make  our 
obje£t  at  prefent.  The  little  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect, 
only  regards  the  people  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of  that  part 
of  the  world  which  are  waflied  by  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Phoenicians  have  been  almofl  the  only  ones  about  whom  hi- 
llory  has  furnifhed  us  at  this  time  with  any  lights :  they  fliall 
alfo  be  the  only  ones  of  whom  I  will  fpeak  in  this  article. 

It  is  in  Phoenicia  that  we  find  the  firft  traces  of  a  philofo' 
phic  fyftem  of  the  origin  and  the  formation  of  the  world.  AVe 
ought  in  efFe£l  to  put  in  the  rank  of  the  firfl  philofophers  that 
Afia  has  produced,  Sanchoniatho,  of  whom  Eufebius  has  pre- 
ferved  for  us  a  valuable  fragment  ^.  This  author  wrote  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  running  over  :  his 
work  is,  after  the  books  of  Mofes,  the  molt  ancient  monument 
which  remains  to  us  of  antiquity.  Sanchoniatho  has  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us,  as  well  as  a  philofopher  as  an  hiflorian,  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Phoenicians ;  I  have  often  made  ufe  of  the 
little  that  remains  of  his  writings ''.  It  is  one  of  the  fources 
from  whence  I  have  drawn,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  hlflory 
of  the  arts  and  the  difcoveries  in  the  firfl:  ages.  It  is  com- 
monly thought,  that  Sanchoniatho  was  cotemporary  with  Jo-, 
fhua  *^. 


"  See  at  the  end  of  the  firft  vol.  our  difiirtat.  oh  the  fragment  of  Sancho- 
niatho. 

li   See  ibid,  what  we  think  of  this  work, 

c  See  Bocliart,  chan.  1.  i.  c,  2.  ;  foiirmont,  reflex,  critiq.  fur  I'hlfl  des  anc. 
pciiplcs,  t.  I.  p.  3c!,  &  37. 
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We  alfo  fee  that  there  is  mention  made  in  the  book  of  Jo- 
fliua  of  a  city  in  Paleftine,  named  Dabir.  The  facred  hiito- 
rian  obferves,  that  that  city  was  formerly  called  Cariaih-Se- 
pher  ^.  The  name  by  which  that  city  was  originally  known, 
leads  us  to  believe,  that,  in  the  early  times,  they  had  in  Pa- 
leftine public  fchools  where  they  taught  the  fciences.  Cari^ 
ath-Sepher  in  effect  fignifies  the  city  of  books ,  or  ef  letters, 
A  fimilar  denomination  feems  to  fhew,  that  they  had  com- 
monly a  great  number  of  learned  men  aflembled  in  that  city. 
The  fciences  muft  confequently  have  been  much  cultivated  in 
Paleftine  from  the  firft  ages  after  the  deluge. 

We  ought  not  moreover  to  be  furprifed  at  this.  Thefe 
countries  had  been  certainly  the  firft  which  were  policed  ^  : 
it  is  natural  then  that  they  fhould  have  produced  in  it  very 
early  many  philofophers.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  firft  fyftems 
of  philofophy  afcended  among  the  Phoenicians  to  very  re* 
mote  epochas.  This  is  what  we  learn  from  the  writings  of 
Sanchoniatho.  That  author  has  drawn  from  ancient  works 
the  ideas  which  he  has  propagated,  about  difintangling  the 
chaos,  of  the  original  ftate  of  the  world,  and  of  the  firft  e- 
vents  which  happened  in  it  f.  It  is  certain,  then,  that,  in 
the  moft  early,  times,  the  Phoenicians  had  carried  their  fpecu- 
lanons  fo  far  as  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  world 
had  been  formed.  How  obfcure  and  how  perplexed  foever 
their  cofmogany  was,  it  fuppofes  neverthelefs  fome  ftudies, 
fome  refearches,  and  fome  reafonings.  For  the  reft  I  do  not 
think  I  ought  to  dwell  upon  the  ideas  thefe  Afian  philofo- 
phers had  about  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  world  :  and 
enow  of  other  critics  and  literati  have  already  taken  care  to 
explain  that  fyftem,  for  me  to  be  difpenfed  with  from  gi- 
ving an  account  of  it.  I  fliall  only  remark,  that  the  nearer 
we  go  to  the  ages  bordering  on  the  creation,  the  more  tra- 
ces we    ftiall  find   of  that  great  truth,    which  the   prefump- 


d   Tf>fti-  c.  ij.  V.  I  J.  e  See  part  i.  book  i. 

iiuleb,  prxp.  cvang.  1.  i,  p.  31. 
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tion  and  rafiinefs  of  man  has  in  vain  endeavoured  afterwards  to 
obfcure  *.  ^ 

One  Mofcbus  of  Siddn  furnifhes  us  with  the  moft  ancient 
example  of  this  foolidi  enterprife.  He  has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  firft  who  has  fliewed  the  abfurd  fyftem  of  the  formation 
of  the  \Vorld  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms  s  j  a  fyllem 
which,  many  ages  afterwards,  Epicurus  endeavoured  to  renew 
in  Greece*  Strabo  further  tells  us,  that  Mofchus,  of  whom 
we  now  fpeak,  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy  ''.  We 
cannot  decide  whether  this  opinion  is  well  or  ill  founded,  Stra- 
bo being,  as  I  think,  the  only  one  of  the  ancients  who  has 
fpoken  of  thisJMofchus* 
•    With  refpe£l  to  the  fciences  properly  fo  called,  the  naviga- 


*  Eufebiiis,  and  after  liirri  fdme  moderrt  writers,  have  thought  that  the  cof- 
mogoiiy  of  SanJioniatlio  led  to  atlieiifn,  ijtcauTe  this  author  appears  to  give  lit- 
tle or  no  part  to  the  fovcreian  Being  ia  t;  c  formation  of  the  world.  But  Cud- 
worth,  in  his  intelit-ftual  fyfti;m,  pretends,  and  with  reafon,  that  Sanchoniatho 
admits  two  principles,  of  whica  one  is  an  obfcure  and  dark  chaos;  the  Other 
Tlvituet,  a  fpirit,  or.  rather  an  intelligence  endowed  with  goodnefs,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  world  in  the  Itate  in  which  it  is.  This  lentiment  is  i'o  math  the  more 
true,  as  Sanchoniatho  had  drawn  his  cofinogony  from  the  writings  of  Thaut ; 
and  the  fame  EUiCbius  teaches  us  after  Porphyry,  that  ThaiU  was  tlie  firlt  who 
had  writ  of  the  gods  in  a  manner  more  elevated  than  the  vulgar  fuperftition  ; 
Syrmumbelus  and  Thuro,  writers  pofterior  to  Thaut  by  many  ages,  have  clear- 
ed up  his  theology,  concealed  till  their  times  under  allegories  and  emblems.  Tnat 
ohfcurity  and  this  enigmatic  Oyle  have  impofed  on  Eul'ebius,  and  the  modern  au- 
thors of  whom  I  (peak.  Yet  they  could  not  hinder  themfeives  fiom  acknow- 
ledging and  agreeing,  that  the  dclign  of  Sanrhoidatho  was  to  give  crtdit  to  ido- 
latry.    Now,  nothing  is  more  oppofite  to  idolatry  than  Atheiim. 

In  another  fragment  drawn  from  the  fame  Sanciioniatho,  it  was  faid,  that  Thaut 
had  mediti^ted  much  about  the  nature  of  the  lerpent  called  by  the  Phuenicians 
Ayx96^ciiiit!)V,  good  ?enui5.  Philo  teaches  us,  th.it  Zoroafler,  in  his  facred  com- 
mentary on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Perfian  religion,  has  fpoken  of  this  good  ge- 
nius in  an  admirable  manner,  by  faying  that  this  God  is  the  maflcr  of  all  things, 
exempt  from  death,  or  eternal  in  his  duration,  without  beginning,  without 
parts,  &c.  Apud  Eufeb.  prsp.  cvang.  i.  i.  c.  lo.  p.  41,  &  41.  I  alk  if  fuch 
idea";  lead  to  Atheifm  ? 

I  have  already  f nd,  Eufcbius,  and  the  modern  authors  who  have  followed 
him,  have  been  deceived  by  the  enigmatic  (Tyle  of  Sanchoniatho.  It  was,  be- 
fides,  the  general  talk  of  the  lesrned  of  antiquity.  They  affecfled  to  fpeak 
only  in  riddles,  by  emblems,  and  in  a  manner  almofl  unintelligible.  No  phi- 
losopher of  thefe  ancient  times  has  prefented  his  doflrine  plainly  and  fimply. 
No  one  has  even  (hewn  any  part  of  the  fcieuces,  whatever  it  was,  in  a  clear  and 
intelligible  manner.  This  tafte  (till  reigns  at  this  time  in  all  the  eantrn  writ- 
ings. 

«  Strabo,  1.  itf.  p.  1098.  h  Id.  ibid. 
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tions  of  the  Phoenicians  mufl  have  contributed  much  to  the 
advancement  of  aftronomy  and  geography.  It  was  in  the  ages 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  that  thefe  people  undertook 
thofe  voyages  of  great  extent  which  have  rendered  their  names 
fo  famous  in  antiquity.  They  p^rfled  the  ftraits  of  Cadiz,  and 
trufting  themfelves  on  the  ocean,  they  advanced  on  one  fide  to 
the  wellern  extremity  of  Spain,  and  on  the  other  to  the  coafl: 
of  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  K  !  he 
difcovery  which  the  Phoenicians  made  of  the  help  they  could 
draw  from  the  obTervation  of  the  polar  ftar  to  direcb  the  courfe 
of  a  veflel,  was  the  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  v/hich  accompani'^d 
their  maritime  enterprifes  ^.  1  referve  the  circumftances  of 
them  for  the  article  of  navigation.  The  details  into  which  I 
{hall  then  enter,  will  make  us  better  perceive  to  what  degree 
the  Phccnicians  muft  have  poffeffed,'  even  in  the  ages  which 
at  prefent  fix  our  attention,  the  principal  parts  of  mathematical 
Iciences. 

CHAP.         II. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

Hlftory,  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  fpeaking  of,  will  fur. 
nifh  us  with  many  lights  on  the  ftate  of  fciences  in  E- 
gypt.  I  fhall  treat  each  objecl:  feparately,  and  under  different 
articles ;  and  I  fhall  fhew  their  ftate  and  progrefs  relatively  to 
the  times  which  make  the  fubje^t  of  the  fecond  part  of  my 
work. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Of  Medicine, 

TN  examining  the  origin   and  ftate  of  medicine   in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  I  have  faid  that  there  was  no  mention 

J  Sec  infra,  fapok  4.  chap.  i.  It  See  ibid,  loco  cit. 
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made  of  phyficivis  by  profeffion  before  the  time  of  Mofes.  I 
have  related  the  ways  which  they  ufed  originally  in  treating 
the  fick,  and  the  expedient  they  had  invented  to  the  end 
that  every  body  might  profit  by  particular  difcoveries.  They 
expofed  the  fick  in  public  to  enable  them  to  receive  the 
falutary  counfels  which  each  could  give  them  '.  It  is  pro- 
per to  rsmp.rk,  that  then  they  did  not  know  writing.  Since 
the  invention  of  that  art  they  put  in  practice  another  cu- 
ftom  which  mud  ftill  have  contributed  more  to  make  known 
the  different  remedies  which  they  could  ufe.  Thofe  who 
had  been  attacked  with  any  diftemper,  put  irt  writing  how 
and  by  what  means  they  had  been  cured.  Thefe  me- 
moirs were  placed  in  their  temples  to  ferve  for  the  inflruc- 
tion  of  the  public.  Every  one  had  a  right  to  go  and  co»- 
fult  them,  and  to  chufe  the  remedy  of  which  he  thought  he 
had  need  *. 

Afterwards,  the  number  of  thefc  receipts  being  augment- 
ed, it  became  necefTary  to  put  them  in  order.  Thofe  who 
were  charged  with  this  care,  came  to  know  more  particularly 
the  compofition  of  the  difFerent  remedies.  By  comparing 
the  one  with  the  other,  they  learned  to  judge  of  their  vir- 
tue. They  acquired  by  that  means  more  exa£t  knowledge 
than  what  they  had  before.  They  began  from  that  time  to 
Gonfult  thefe  forts  of  perfons,  and  to  call  them  on  critical  oc- 
eafions.  As  Mofes  fpeaks  of  phyficians  by  name  ■",  we  may, 
I  think,  refer  to  the  ages  in  which  he  lived,  the  origin  of  that 
profefTion.  > 

We  ought  to  look  upon  the  Egyptians  as  the  firfl  who 
veduced  into  principles,  and  fubje£^ed  to  certain  rules, 
the  vague  and  arbitrary  pra6lices  by  which  they  were  guided 


1  See  part  i.  book  3.  chap.  r. 

*  in  Egypt,  thefe  i'orts  of  regiftei's  were  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at 
Memphis.  Galen,  dc  compafit.  medtcamoit  per  genera,  1.  5.  c.  2.  t.  13.  p.  77$. 
edit.  Chaitcrii. 

The  fame  cuflom  was  alfo  oLferved  in  other  countries.  See  Plin.  I.  xg.  c.  i. 
p.  493. ;  Fauf.  1.  X.  c.  27,  &  36, ;   Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  575. 

It  was  from  thefe  regillcrs,  according  to  Pliny  and  Strabo,  that  Hippocrates 
hid  drawn  a  greit  part  of  his  kiicwkdge.     Plin.  loco  cit, ;  Strabo,  1.  14.  p.  971. 

^  Exod.  c.  XI .  V.  19. 


for 
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for  a  long  time.  They  pafled  in  antiquity  for  having  cul- 
tivated medicine  more  anciently  and  more  learnedly  than 
any  other  people  ^.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  give  a  reafon 
for  this.  There  never  had  been  a  country  where  phyficians 
had  been,  and  ftill  are  more  neceffary  than  in  Egypt.  The 
overflowings  of  the  Nile  expofed  them  at  all  times  to  fre- 
quent maladies.  The  waters  of  that  river  having  no  free 
courfe  during  the  two  months  and  an  half  which  precede 
the  fummer-folftice,  it  muft  necefiarily  happen  that  ^they 
ihould  be  corrupted  °.  When  the  inundations  are  great, 
the  Nile  in  retiring  forms  marfhes  which  infecl  the  air*. 
Thefe  ftanding  waters  have  always  occafioned  in  Egypt 
epidem.ic  diftempers.  They  mull  particularly  have  felt  the 
pernicious  effefts  in  the  firft  ages,  when  they  had  not  yet 
taken  the  neceffary  precautions  to  facilitate  the  running  off 
cf  the  waters.  But  thefe  very  precautions  muft  have  been 
for  a  long  time  baneful  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  climate. 
The  moving  of  the  earth,  occafioned  by  the  conflru(Stion 
and  maintaining  of  that  innumerable  quantity  of  canals 
with  which  Egypt  was  formerly  watered,  and  the  works 
which  they  mufl  have  made  to  drain  the  morafles,  muft 
have  produced  moft  troublefome  accidents.  It  is  known 
what  malignant  vapours  thefe  forts  of  earths  jufl  moved  pro- 
duce. 

Befides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  citits  and  the  villages, 
which  were  not  upon  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  did  only  drink^ 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  (landing  and  corrupt  wa- 
ter ''.  That  of  the  wells  is  not  better  ■■.  Springs  are  extreme; 
ly  uncommon  in  Egypt.     It  is  a  fort  of  prodigy  to  meet  with 


one'". 


n  Horn.  OdyfT.  !.  4.  v.  231.5  Ifocrat,  in  BunriJ.  p.  3i9- ;  P^n.  J.  7.  ^  s«I 
p.  414  ;  Clem.  Alex.  (trom.  1.  i.  p.  362, 

o  Voyage  de  I'Egyptc  par  Granger,  p.  19,  &  lO. 

P  Dtrcrjption  tic  I'Egyptc  par  M.ullet,  p.  is>  &  **■ 

*I  Granger,  p.  15, 

Ir  is  the  water  of  ibarflics  foimed  by  the  oveifiowi.ngs  0^  t!ie  Nile, 

r  Pint.  t.  1.  p.  3(37.  B.  ..  '  ^ 

r  Muillet,  p.  1(3.         ' 


H  h  2  BefideSj 
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Befides,  from  the  report  of  travellers,  the  air  there  is  very 
jinwholefome  ^  There  reign  annually  in  Egypt,  from  the  ver- 
nal equinox  to  the  fummer-folftice,  deadly  malignant  fevers. 
In  autumn,  their  thighs  and  knees  are  furrounded  with  car- 
buncles, which  kill  the  patients  in  two  or  three  days.  At  the 
time  of  the  increafe  of  the  Nile,  the  greateft  part  pf  the  inha- 
bitants are  attacked  with  obllinate  dyfenteries,  caufed  by  the 
waters  of  that  river,  which  at  that  time  are  greatly  loaded 
with  falts^. 

The  ferene  weather  is   above   all  the   moft  dangerous   in 

Egypt.     As  the  fun  is  very  hot  in  thefe  climates,  it  raifes  a 

great  quantity  of  exhalations   and   malignant  vapours,   which 

■  caufe  great  defluxions  on  the  eyes ;  from  hence  it  comes  that 

we  fee  fo  many  blind  people  there  ^. 

This  country  is  alfo  fubjetSl  to  a  very  fingular  and  very  fre- 
quent inconveniency.  When  they  are  attacked  with  it,  they 
think  all  their  bones  are  broke  Y.  Thefe  accidents  are  produced 
by  the  winds  which  blow  in  Egypt.  As  they  are  loaded  with 
many  falts,  they  occafion  frightful  pains  in  all  parts  of  the  bq- 
body,  often  even  palfies,  which  they  cure  with  great  difficulty. 
Thus  we  fee  very  few  robufl  people,  and  fcarce  any  old  ones  in 
Egypt  ^.  It  was  apparently  the  fame  when  Jacob  palled  through 
it  with  his  whole  family.  We  fliall  be  tempted  to  imagine, 
that  the  Egyptians  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  have  fcen  per.f 
fons  of  a  very  advanced  age,  by  Pharaoh's  queftion  to  Jacob, 
about  the  age  of  that  patriarch  *.  'f 

Egypt  having  been  expofed  at  all  times  to  fo  great  a  number 
of  general  and  habitual  difterapers,  they  mull  have  tried  very. 

t  Gemelli,  t.  i.  p,  33,  &  1x3. 

n  Granger,  p.  ai,  &c. ;  Relat.  d'Eg.  par  le  Vanfleb.  p.  36. 

^  Maillet,  p.  15. ;  Granger,  p.  ai. ;  Voyage  an  Levant  par  Corneille  le  Crun, 
c.  40.  iait.  edit,  in  foL  *  .  ■ 

'■  y  IVIailkt,  pi  IS-  ■  '  ^  Granger,  p.  14,  &:  z?. 

•  It  is  true,  Herodotus  fays,  tbbt  after  the  Libyans  there  were  no  men  on  th? 
furth  more  healthy  than  \.\\c  Egyptians.  He  attributes  this  good  health  to  tlic 
temperature  of  the  air  whidh  i;.  alv.ays  equal,  i.  i.  n    77. 

'  l<ut  it  iniift  be  cbfervci,  th.ic  Herodotus  only  fpeaks  of  a  pjniic  ilar  clifhift. 
Travellers  a^ree  f.eaerally  enongh,  that  Egypt  is  a  very  unAhoi' fo  ic  country. 
We  might  join  to  the  teilimonics  that  we  liave  alitaciy  cited,  tliat  <  f  j'iftio  dclli 
Vulic,  t.  I.  p.  315.  and  of  Gcnielii,  t.  i..p.  33.  We  ipty  likcwilc  iee  what  Pli- 
7;v  f.iy'iof  the  msladies  pcciiliiir  to  Egypt,  1,  },C,  c.  :, 
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early  to  find  out  the  proper  means  to  remedy  them.  From 
hence  came  phyficians. 

We  mav  conclude  from  what  we  find  in  hifliorv,  about  t'le 
pratlice  of  the  Egyptians,  that  thefe  people  had  been  the  firft 
■who  had  perceived  the  neceiTity  of  dividing  among  many  per- 
fons  the  diflcrent  obje£ls  of  medicine. 

The  ancients  tell  us,  there  has  been  no  country  where 
phyficians  were  in  fuch  great  numbers  as  in  Egypt.  They 
inform  us  at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  who  exercifed  that 
profefiion,  did  not  undertake  to  treat  indifferently  all  forts  of 
(iiftempers.  They  had  for  diftempers  of  the  eyes,  for  thofe 
of  the  head,  for  thofe  of  the  teeth.  The  diftempers  of  the 
towels,  and  the  other  internal  maladies,  had  likewife  their 
particular  phyficians  ^.  The  Egyptians  were  not  a  long  time 
in  comprehending,  that  the  life  and  fludy  of  one  man  was  not 
fuflicient  to  be  inftru^led  perfedlly  in  all  the  parts  of  a  fcience 
fo  extenfive  as  phylic.  It  was  for  this  reafon  they  obliged 
thofe  v.'ho  embraced  that  profefiion,  only  to  apply  themfelves 
to  one  fort  of  diftemper,  and  to  make  that  the  only  object 
of  their  fludy.  The  ancient  authors,  by  inflructing  us  in 
this  praQice,  have  tranfmitted  nothing  to  us  of  the  nature 
of  the  remedies  which  the  Egyptians  ufed.  They  have  only 
given  us  general  notions  on  this  fubjecl.  We  know  only 
that  thefe  people  made  a  vafl  ufe  of  regimen  and  purging 
drinks  *.  Perfuaded  that  all  difi:empers  came  from  the  ali- 
ments, they  locked  upon  the  remedies,  which  tended  to 
evacuate  the  humours,  as  the  mofl:  proper  to  preferve  health  ^, 
We  fee  farther,  by  the  expofure  which  an  ancient  author  has 
made  of  their  fyilem  of  phyfic,  that  they  excluded  every  re- 
inedy  v/hofe  application  might  become  dangerous.  Thev  only 
employed  thofe  v.-hich  they  might  ufe  as  fafely  as  their  daily 
food'-". 


a  Herotl.  \.  I.  n.  84. 

*   They  Ixlieve  the   puvgs  of  tlic  Egyptians  wjs   a  fort  of  lorfe-radif:,    or 
?.i  herb  wi  ich  lefcmbles  tf/rr/.     There  are  even  feme  who  will  have  it,  that 
It  was  a  compoiirion  not  unlike  heer.     Le  Cluc>  hift.  de  h  medic    1    i    c    18 
p.  S8 

l>  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  77.  j   Diod.    I.  1.  p.  75. 

'"  liocrat.  in  Buiir.  {'.  310. 
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It. appears  further,  that  thefe  people  were  as  much  buficd 
with  the  care  of  preventing  diflempers  as  with  that  of  curing 
)them.  What  gives  room  to  think  thus,  is,  that  it  is  faid,  that 
the  Egyptians  ufed  to  purge  every  mouth,  for  three  days  fuc- 
ceffively,  with  vomits  and  clyfters*^. 

The  Egyptians  are  faid  to  have  firfl:  made  known  and  ufed 
the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  ^.  We  may  alfo  rank  in  the  number 
of  medicines  invented  by  thefe  people,  Nepenthe,  to  which 
Homer  gives  fuch  high  encomiums.  Helen,  as  he  fays,  had 
Jearned  the  compofition  from  Polydamna-,  wife  of  Thonis  king 
of  Egypt.  This  medicine  was  fo  admirable,  that  it  made  one 
forget  all  ills,  and  difhpated  all  wearinefs  f. 

The  qualities  of  the  Nepenthe  of  Homer  have,  as  appears 
to  me,  a  great  relation  to  thofe  of  opium.  We  know  that  the 
virtue  of  that  medicine  is  not  only  to  provoke  lleep ;  it  has  that 
of  making  us  gay,  and  of  producing  even  a  fort  of  drunkennefs. 
Thus  we  fee,  that  the  Egyptian  women,  who  ufed  a  great  deal 
of  Nepenthe,  were  looked  upon  formerly  folely  to  poflefs  the 
fecrct  of  diffipating  anger  and  chagrin  s.  Opium  is  at  this  time 
very  much  ufed  in  the  eafl  *  j  a  cuflom  which  we  ought  to  re- 
gard as  a  confequence  of  the  attachment  which  thefe  'people 
have  always  had  for  original  pra6lices :  therefore  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  is  of  this  fort  of  medicine  that 
Homer  would  fpeak  under  the  name  of  Nepenthe^  and  that  in 
his  time  the  Egyptians  were  perhaps  the  only  people  who 
knew  the  preparation  of  it  f. 

The  manner  of  treating  diflempers  in  Egypt  did  not  depend 
upon  the  will  and  choice  of  the  phyfician.  All  the'precepts 
concerning  medicine  were  contained  in  certain  facred  books. 
The  phyficians  were  obliged  to  conform  to  them  exaflly.     It 


^  Herod.  Diod.  uVi  fupra,  ^  P.  -(?I<;inet.  de  remed.  I.  7.  c.  20. 

f  Odyff.  1.  4.  V.  iio,  &  fcq.  S  Diod.  1.  i .   p.  lop. 

*  The  Turks  take  about  a  drcchm  of  it  when  they  prepare  to  mr.rch  to  bat- 
tle. 

•f-  Yet  it  mufl  be  agreed,  that  tlie  opinions  of  the  critics  arc  pretty  much  di- 
vided above  what  Homer  would  deiign  by  t!ie  'Nepenthe.  We  may  conliilt  on 
?his  fubjeft  the  didcrtation  of  Father  Petit,  entitled,  lionicri  Kcfenthc,s,  Trajed. 

was 


J 
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was  not  permitted  them  to  change  any  thing  ^.     If  they  could 
not  lave  the  difeafed  by  following  that  method,  they  were  not 
anfwerable  for  the  event ;  but  if  they  rejected  it,  and  the  fick 
perfon  happened  to  die,  they  were  punidied  with  death '.    This 
fubje£lion  of  the  phyficians  of  Egypt  to   the   cuflom  of  the 
country  is  farther  confirmed  to  us  by  Ariflotle :   he  fpeaks  of 
an  ancient  law  of  the  Egyptians,  by  which  it  was  forbid  the 
phyficians  to  ftir  the  humours,  that  is  to  fay,  to  purge  the  fick 
before  the  fourth  day  of  the  diftemper,  unlcfs  they  would  do  it 
at  their  own  riik  ^.     We  may  judge  after  this  expofure,  if  me- 
dicine could  ever  make  any  progrefs  in  Egypt,  or  be  enriched 
with  ufeful  difcoverles.     The  Itate  of  the  difeafed,  the  fymp- 
toms  and  the  daily  accidents,  were  not  what  determined  the 
phyficians  to  apply  the  principles  of  their  art.     The  theory  and 
even  the  practice  being  fixed,  they  had  lefs  need  of  judgment 
than  of  memory.     The  Egyptians  apparently  imagined,  that  all 
bodies  were  condituted  in  the  fame  manner;  and,  againft  daily 
experience,  they  prefumed  the  diftempers  were  not  combined 
differently. 

Some  authors  pretend,  that,  with  a  view  to  make  their 
remedies  more  eflTicacious,  the  Egyptian  phyficians  added  to 
the  ftudy  of  their  profefiion  that  of  aft:rology,  and  of  certain 
myfterious  rites '.  They  fay,  that  phyfic  in  thefe  countries 
was  mixed  with  many  fuperftitious  practices  '^.  This  opinion 
appears  probable  enough.  We  know  that  thefe  people  gave 
themfelves  a  good  deal  up  to  judicial  aflrology.  Herodo- 
tus affures  us,  that  there  had  not  been  a  nation  more  fuperfti- 
tious than  the  Egyptians  ".     It  fhould  not  then  be  furprifing. 


h  Diofl.  I.  I.  p.  74.  ' 

This  WHS  a  confcquence  of  tli;  fame  fpirit  of  attacliment  thst  tVie  Ef^yptlan; 
had  for  every  thing  that  was  clldblilhcd  anciently,  ijee  PlaEo  de  lt;g.  I.  a.  p. 
789. 

i  Diod^  1.  I.  p.  74. 

t  De  rcpub.  1.  3.  c.  15.  p,  358.  or  rather,  according  to  Viftoritis,  p.  i6;.  on 
this  pafTage  of  Ariftotle,  to  alter  nothing  of  the  laws  ertibliflicd  which  forbid  them 
to  do  any  tiling  before  the  fourth  day  had  pafled,  this  is  conformable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Hippocrates. 

1  ScholitO.  in  Ptolom.  Tetrahibl.   1.  1. 

•"  Conringius  de  Hermetica  medic.  1.  i.  c.  ii,  &r. ;  Borrichius  de  ortu  &  pro- 
grelTu  chemia;,  p.  sp. ;  Lc  Ckrc,  hiil.  de  la  medic.  1.  i.  c.  j.  p.  ij. 

n  L.  1,  n.  37,  6s,  8i. 

thr,t 
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that  they  had  believed  that  the  influence  of  certain  planetsj 
and  the  proteftion  of  fome  tutelary  genii,  contributed  much 
to  the  curing  of  diflempers.  Yet  we  muft  ^grce,  that  neither 
in  HerodotuS)  nor  in  the  authors  of  great  antiquity,  do  we  find 
any  thing  which  authorifcs  us  to  believe,  that  the  Egyptians 
employed  fuperflitious  practices  in  the  manner  of  treating  the 
fick. 

We  (hall  finifh  what  concerns  phyfic  in  Egypt,  by  remark- 
ing the  attention  the  government  paid  to  every  thing  that  could 
concern  the  prefervation  of  the  citizens.  It  coil  the  Egyptians 
nothing  to  be  attended  when  they  were  at  war,  or  when  they 
travelled  in  the  kingdom.  They  had  phyficians  paid  with  the 
public  money,  to  take  care  of  thofe  who  fell  fiek  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  °.  This  fa6l  farther  proves  to  us,  that  phyfic  was  not 
practifcd  for  nothing.  It  was  the  fame  with  the  Hebrews* 
Mofes  ordered,  that  if  two  men  happened  to  fight,  and  one  of 
them  was- wounded,  the  aggreffor  fliould  render  to  him  whom 
he  had  flruck  what  it  fhould  coft  .him  for  being  cured  p.  This 
precept  was  founded,  without  doubt,  on  the  practice  already 
eflablilhedj  of  paying  the  phyficians  for  the  care  they  took  of 
the  fick. 

ARTICLE     n. 

Of  Afronoviy. 


I 


Could  only  give  very  vague  and  \'ery  fuccin£t  notions  of 
the  ftate  of  aftronomy  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  firft 
ages.  We  have  there  feen,  that,  before  Mofes,  thcfe  peo- 
ple had  a  folar  year  compofed  of  360  days  ^.  It  was  very 
probably  from  the  obfervation  of  the  difference  and  the  ine- 
quality of  the  meridian  fhadows^  that  the  Egyptians  came  to 
perceive,  that  the  revolution  of  the  fun  in  th-e  cotirfe  of 
a   year   greatly  furpafled   the   duration   of    twelve  lunations. 


o  DicKl.  1.  r.  p,  >4. 

P  Exocl.  o.  -.1,  V.  19.     Mercedem  medki  folvet^  fays  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe 
on  tij's  -erfe. 

4  Sec  part  I.  b6ok  3,  chap.  z.  art.  a. 

There] 
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There  is  great  room  to  think,  that  to  meafure  the  different 
hei2;hts  of  thefe  meridian  fhadows  they  had  ufed  originally  the 
gnomons  which  nature  had  fhewn  to  them,  fuch  as  trees, 
mountains,  edifices,   dic. 

But  natural  gnomons  could  not  furnifh  the  means  of  exa£l- 
ly  meafuring  the  duration  of  a  folar  year;  the  Egyptians  foon 
perceived  their  imperfection  and  infufRciency,  iieverthclefs, 
without  knowing  the  utility  thefe  forts  of  infhruments  might  be 
of.  This  doable  confideration  led  them  to  invent  artificial  gno- 
mons. We  cannot  contefl  with  thefe  people  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing brought  them  firfl  into  ufe.  It  is  impofliblenotto  recognife 
in  the  obeliflcs,  gnomons  conftratled  with  fo  much  care,  ex- 
pence,  and  ftudy.  For  to  imagine  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs, 
in  caufing  thefe  enormous  maill\s  to  be  cut,  propofed  no  other 
end,  bnt  a  foolifh  oftentation  of  their  riches  and  their  power  ; 
this  is  what  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  of.  The  choice  of  this 
fort  of  monument  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  made  by 
chance.  The  form  of  the  obelifks  was  not  folcly  owing  to  caprice 
and  fancy.  The  fovereigns  who  had  caufed  them  to  be  made, 
tried  mofl  certainly  to  immortalize  themfclves  by  thefe  grand 
enterprifes;  but  it  was  the  motive  of  public  utility,  and  the  glo- 
ry of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the  fciences,  which 
mufl:  have  direfted  the  form  and  choice  of  thefe  forts  of  monu- 
ments. 

It  is  not,  even  here,  a  fi mple  conjecture  on  our  part.  Wc 
have  a  glimpfe,  in  a  pafTige  of  Appion  reported  by  Jofephus  •■, 
that  at  all  times  the  obelifks  had  been  deftined  by  the  Egyptians 
for  aftronomic  ufes.  This  grammarian  gives  a  defcription  of  a 
fort  of  gnomon,  fingular  enough,  which  he  attributes  to  the  in- 
vention of  Mofes.  The  legiflator  of  the  Jews  had  invented  it, 
fays  he,  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofcs  as  the  obehlks.  Nothing 
truly  can  be  more  ill  founded  or  abfurd,  than  all  that  Appion 


'  Adverf.  App.  1.  a.  p.  /^6g.  edit,  of  Havercamp. 
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has  related  on  the  account  of  Mofes ;  but  this  paflage  at  leaft 
proves,  that,  in  antiquity,  they  were  perfuaded  that  the  obelifks 
had  been  originally  raifed  to  ferve  for  gnomons;  and  this  is  all 
that  I  pretend  to  eftablifti. 

To  the  teftimony  of  Appion,  let  us  join  the  authority  of 
Pliny.  According  to  that  author,  the  Egyptians  had  cut  their 
obelifks  in  imitation  of  the  rays  of  the  fun.  He  adds,  that  this 
was  the  name  by  which  they  defigned  thefe  grand  fpires  ^ 
This  denomination,  without  doubt,  was  relative  as  much  to  the 
form  of  thefe  monuments  as  to  the  ufe  for  which  they  employed 
them  *. 

Even  though  we  had  not  precife  teftlmonies  about  the  ufe  for 
v/hich  the  Egyptians  had  deftined  their  obelifks,  what  nation 
has  done  which  was  never  diftinguifhed  by  its  aflronomic  know- 
ledge, will  fuffice  to  inftruft  us  of  it.  Auguflus,  after  having 
fubdued  Egypt,  caufed  to  be  tranfported  to  Rome  two  grand 
obelifks:  he  fet  up  one  in  the  Circus,  and  the  other  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  He  took  all  the  necefTary  precautions,  that 
it  might  ferve  for  a  gnomon  ^  Auguflus,  in  making  this  obe- 
lifk  ferve  for  aflronomic  obfervations,  probably  only  imitated 
the  pradlice  of  the  Egyptians.  Thefe  people  had  not  invented 
thefe  fort  of  monuments  only  to  procure  more  fure  and  exa6l  in- 
flruments  than  natural  gnomons,  to  determine  the  duration  of 
the  folar  year  by  the  meafure  of  the  meridian  fliadows.  I  do  not, 
think  I  need  repeat  what  I  have  faid  elfewhere  of  the  antiquity 
of  obelifks.  I  have  Ihewn  that  we  mull  fix  the  epoch  to  the 
reign  of  Sefoflris,  that  is  to  fay,  about  1640  years  before 
Chrift". 

I 

t  PHn.  1.  35.  fed.  14.  p.  7  3'. 

*  The  Egyptians  had  apparetitly  given  the  name  of  tlie  rnys  of  the  fnn  to  obe- 
H(ks,  becanle  they  could  conceive  the  rphcie  of  that  liar,  as  being  divided,  into  an 
infinity  of  pyramids  which  had  their  fummit  at  the  furface  of  liis  diil;,  and  their 
bafe  at  the  circumfcren'-e  of  that  (pherc.  Daviler,  in  his  dictionary  of  architec- 
ture, on  the  word  obeli fk,  advances,  that  ihe  Egyptian  prierts  called  thefe  obe- 
lifks the  fingers  of  the  fun,  becaufe  thefe  grand  fpires  ferved  for  a  ftyle  to  mark  on 
the  earth  the  different  heights  of  that  fkar,  I  am  ignorant  from  what  author  of 
antiquity  Daviler  lias  drawn  this  faift. 

t  Plin»  1.  j(j.  L(X.  IS-  p.  73<S-  "  SiijTa,  book  i.  chap.  ;,  p.  131, 
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Thefe  ancient  gnomons  were  moreover  greatly  Inferior  to 
thofe  invented  in  our  times.  To  convince  us  of  this,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  cafl;  our  eyes  on  thofe  winch  flill  fubfift.  They  are  cut 
in  the  form  of  quadrangular  pyramids  cut  off  at  the  top ;  it  wps 
impoffible  of  confequence  to  determine  any  way  the  meridian, 
the  point  of  the  fhadow  formed  by  the  fummit  of  the  obelilk  : 
that  point  made  part  of  an  imperfecSl  fhadow  very  difficult  to 
diftinguifli.  It  muft  then,  in  many  cafes,  be  confounded  with 
the  body  of  the  obelifk  *.  But  even  fuppofing  that  they  could 
come  to  determine  this  point  with  exa£tnefs,  they  could  not  give 
'the  true  height  of  the  fun  at  noon,  that  is  to  fay,  that  of  its 
centre.  They  could  only  obtain  the  height  of  the  north  fide  of 
that  flar. 

An  ingenious  people,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians  were,  mufl  have 
perceived,  almoft  from  the  firft  moment  in  which  they  employ- 
ed obelilks  to  meafure  fliadows,  the  Inconveniencies  of  that  fort 
of  gnomon.  The  early  knowledge  which  the  Egyptians  had  ac- 
quired in  geometry,  fuggefted  to  them,  without  doubt,  the 
ways  to  remedy  the  impcrfe£lion  of  their  aftronomic  inftruments. 
NThey  contrived  to  put  to  the  top  of  the  obelifks  a  ball  fupported 
by  a  very  fmall  fliaft,  and  elevated  fufTiciently,  that  the  fhadow 
which  it  formed  fliould  find  itfelf  abfolutcly  difengaged  fronj  the 
ihadow  of  the  obelifk.  The  projedion  of  that  Ihadow  on  the 
ground  near  the  gnomon,  formed  an  ellipfis,  by  which  the  mid- 
dle determined,  by  its  pofition,  exadily  enough  the  height  of 
the  centre  of  the  fun. 

We  do  not  find,  it  is  true,  in  ancient  authors  any  dlre£t;  proof 
that  the  Egyptians  were  accuftomed  to  place  balls  on  the  fum- 
mit of  their  obeliiksj  but  we  know  that  Augullus  had  one  put 


*  This  muft  happen  ercry  time  that  the  meridian  height  of  the  Am,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  arch  of  the  meridian  conipiehenJcd  between  tiie  horizon  ar,d  the  Tun's 
place,  fiirpalLd  the  angle  which  tlic  lidcs  of  the  obtiife  pyramid  formed,  which  ter- 
minated the  obeli(k,  with  the  pljne  of  its  bafe.  And  it  miift  be  obfcrvcd,  that 
in  Eoypt,  at  the  Tummcr  foHhce,  the  height  of  the  fun  mull  Ue  more  than  80 


devices. 
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upon  the  top  of  the  obelilk  tranfported  by  his  order  into  the 
Campus  Martius  '^.  The  fame  reafons  which  have  determined 
jne  to  believe  that  that  Emperor  only  imitated  the  pra6^ice  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  deflining  that  obelifk  to  aftronomical  obfervations, 
make  me  think  that  it  was  alfo  from  their  example  that  he  add- 
ed the  ball  of  which  1  have  fpoke.  Befides,  we  fee  on  very  an- 
cient Greek  medals,  obeliflcs  topped  with  a  ball.  We  are  not 
ignorant  that  the  Greeks  had  from  the  Egyptians  all  their  aftro- 
iiomic  knowledge.  Thus  the  academy  of  infcriptions,  confult, 
ed  by  that  of  the  faiences,  about  the  antiquity  of  that  ufage  in 
Egypt,  have  not  hefitated  to  make  it  afcend  to  the  mofl:  remote;  1 
ages  y.  'm 

I  think  then  we  may  refer  to  the  times  which  at  prefent  em- 
ploy us,  not  only  the  invention  of  gnomons,  but  moreover  th^  J 
pra£lice  of  terminating  them  with  balls  It  is  probable  that  to  I 
this  difcovery  we  ought  to  attribute  the  reform  which  the  Egyp- 
tians made  in  the  duration  of  their  folar  year;  a  reform  which 
had  conftantly  taken  place  in  the  ages  which  elapfed  from  the 
death  of  Jacob  to  theeltablifliment  of  monarchy  among  the  Jews. 
This  is  what  remains  for  me  to  difcufs  m 

I  have  faid  before^  that  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  that  is  to  fay» 
about  1480  years  before  Chrift,  the  Egyptian  year  was  compof- 
ed  only  of  twelve  months,  of  thirty  d^vys  each  ^.  The  advan- 
tage which  thefe  people  drew  from  their  induftry,  by  being  able 
to  procure  inftruments  more  exa£l  than  natural  gnomons,  was 
to  perceive  that  360  days  did  not  contain  the  whole  duration  of 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun.  They  eftimated  at  firft  that 
excefs  to  five  days  v/hich  they  added  to  their  year.  Let  us  try 
%o  find  in  hiftory  fome  fa£ls  w^hich  may  enable  us  to  fix  th^ 
epoch  of  this  reform,  fl 

If  we  fnould  refer  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Egyptians, 
we  muft  make  the  e(lablifhment  of  the  year  of  365  days  afcend 


X  Plin.  1.  36.  fed.  I  J.  p.  7  37. 

'i  Mcmoircs  dc  i'acad.  Ucs  Uiiciipt.  t.  3,  liill.  p.  xi5. 
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to  the  moft  remote  thnes.     This  is  the  fable  they  have  propa- 
gated on  this  fubjecl. 

They  fay,  that  Rhea  having  had  a  fccret  commerce  with  Sa- 
turn, fell  with  child.  The  Sun,  who  perceived  it,  loaded  her 
with  maledi(ftions,  and  pronounced  that  fiie  fliould  not  be 
brought  to  bed  in  any  of  the  months  of  the  year.  Mercury, 
who  was  alfo  in  love  with  Rhea,  likewife  fucceeded  to  gain  her 
good  graces.  She  communicated  to  him  the  embarraflment  in 
which  fhe  found  herfelf.  In  acknowledgment  for  the  favours 
which  he  had  obtained,  Mercury  undertook  to  defend  that  god- 
dcfs  from  the  eftecls  of  the  malediction  of  the  Sun.  That 
quicknefs  of  mind  by  which  he  is  fo  well  known,  fupplied  him 
with  a  very  fingular  expedient  to  do  it.  One  day  that  he  play- 
ed at  dice  with  the  Moon,  he  propofed  to  play  for  the  yad 
part  of  each  day  of  the  year.  Mercury  won,  and  profiting  by 
his  gain,  he  compofed  five  days,  which  he  added  to  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  It  was  during  thefe  five  days  that  Rhea 
■was  brought  to  bed.  She  brought  into  the  world  Ofiris,  Oris, 
Typhon,  Ifis,  andNephthe^. 

I  ihall  not  endeavour  to  explain  the  myflic  fenfe  of  this  fable; 
I  have  only  reported  it  to  fhew  to  what  antiquity  the  Egyptians 
made  the  eftablifhment  of  their  year  of  365  days  afcend. 

They  muft  ncverthelefs  have  preferved  fome  tradition  of  that 
event,  lefs  altered  than  that  which  I  have  juft  fpoke  of.  Syn< 
cellus  attributes  to  a  monarch  named  Afeth,  the  reform  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  calendar.  Under  that  prince,  fays  that  au- 
thor, the  Egyptian  year  was  regulated  to  365  days,  for  till  that 
time  it  only  had  360  days  ^.  This  h€t  does  not  furnifh  us  with 
any  great  lights  about  the  time  in  which  this  form  of  the  year 
began  to  have  place.  We  know  very  well,  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  reigns  of  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Egypt.     Ncverthelefs,  in 


*  P!i!t.  t.  a.  p.  35  r.  D.     Dirx^rus  fccms  alfo  to  have  had  fome  knowledge  of 
tbis  allegorical  fable.     Seel.  i.  p.  17. 
f   P.  113-  D.  ' 
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colledling  the  different  fafts  which  hiflory  can  furnifli,  and  by 
examining  the  form  of  the  principal  cycle  which  the  Egyptians 
ufed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  canicular  cychy  we  may  deter- 
mine the  precife  date  of  the  inflitution  of  the  year  of  3(^5  days. 
In  the  defcription  which  Diodorus  makes  of  the  tomb  of  Ofy- 
mandes,  King  of  great  Thebes,  he  fpeaks  of  a  circle  of  gold 
"whofe  circumference  was  365  cubits,  and  one  cubit  in  breadth. 
Each  of  the  365  cubits  anfwered,  fays  he,  to  a  day  of  the  year: 
they  had  marked  there  for  each  day,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  ftars,  with  the  prognoftic  of  thje  times,  conformable  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Egyptian  aflrologers  *^.  Ofymandes  is  called  Ifman- 
des  by  Strabo,  who  adds,  that  the  prince  called  Ifmandes  by  the 
Egyptians,  was  the  fame  as  the  Memnon  ^  who  is  fo  often 
fpoke  of  by  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity,  as  fovereign  of  Ethiopia. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Ofymandes,  a  very  warlike  prince  *, 
had  conquered  that  kingdom  *;  an  event,  which  may  have 
thrown  the  ancients  into  an  error.  Whatever  it  be,  we  find 
this  Memnon  in  fome  lifts  of  the  king's  of  Egypt  f.  And  we 
know  moreover,  that  he  was  extremely  revered  under  that  name 
jimong  the  Egyptians.  His  reign  falls  about  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Troy.  We  may  prove  this  as  well  from  the  authority  of 
Homer,  of  Hefiod,  of  Pindar,  and  of  Virgil,  as  by  the  teftimo* 
ny  of  the  moft  ancient  monuments,  fuch  as  the  coffer  of  Cypfe- 
lides,  the  throne  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  the  ftatues  of  Lycias, 
the  pidlures  of  Polygnotus,  Sec  s.    Thus  we  have  been  before  af- 


c  L.  1.  p.  sp.  This  circle  was  taken  away  by  Cambyfes,  when  he  made  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt.     Diod.  ibid, 

d  L.  17.  p.  iJ(S7.  ^  See  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  57. 

*  Ancient  infcriptions,  of  which  Tacitus  fpeaks,  attelt,  that  Rhampfes,  King 
of  Thebes,  had  conquered  Ethiopia.     Annal.  1.  i.  c.  60. 

I  (liould  think,  that  this  prince  might  well  be  the  Ofymandes  of  Diodorus, 
We  know  how  much  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians  have  disfigured  the  names 
of  the  Egyptians. 

f  Synceil.  p.  71,  &  iji. 

S  Odyir.  1.  4.  V.  188.  1.  It.  V.  s» I.  j  Hefiod.  Theogon.  v.  984.;  Pind.  Olymp. 
s.  V.   148. ;  Pyth.  6.  V.  30.  ;  Virgil  /Enci^.  1.  i.  v.  485.}  Pauf.  1^  5.  c.  ipj  iSf 
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a».  1.  10.  c.  31.  1.  3.  c. 
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fured  at  the  timeof  the  war  of  Troy,  the  folar  year  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  of  365  days,  and  by  confequence  that  the  reign  of  A- 
fcth  mufl  have  preceded  that  epoch.  But  the  examen  of  the 
cycle  that  the  Egyptians  called  the  caniculary  cycle,  will  furnilh 
us  with  a  much  more  precife  date. 

The  ancients  fpeak  very  often  of  the  great  year  of  the 
Egyptians,  nominated  by  fome  authors  the  year  of  God.  Cen- 
forinus  and  many  other  writers  inform  us,  that  this  year  of 
God,  which  fome  authors  alfo  call  the  heliac  year^  commen- 
ced every  146 1  years.  It  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  canicular 
cycle  *.  We  fee  very  plainly,  that  they  only  fpoke  of  the  du- 
ration of  this  cycle  in  the  number  of  1461  years,  fo  ill  applied 
by  Tacitus  for  the  duration  of  the  life  of  Phoenix,  by  Dio  to 
the  Roman  calendar,  and  by  Phirmicus  to  the  general  revolu- 
tion of  the  planets. 

This  being  granted,  we  find,  from  the  year  1322  before 
Chrift  to  the  year  139  of  the  Chriflian  sera,  a  canicular  cycle, 
well  attefted  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  calculations  of  a 
number  of  authors.  There  is  not  then  any  thing  farther  to  be 
done  at  prefent,  but  to  fee  if  the  eflablifliment  of  the  year  of 
365  days  agrees  with  the  commencement  of  the  cycle.  For 
it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  times  which  the  Egyptians  give  for 
the  firfl  time  of  365  days  for  their  year,  Thoth  was  canicular, 
and  one  of  the  chara£lers  of  that  firfl  year  ought  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  rifing  of  the  canicular.  This  is  a  fa£l  of 
which  we  may  acquire  fufficient  proofs,  by  colletling  what  is 
fuid  by  the  ancients  of  the  manner  ia  which  the  Egyptians  re- 


*  The  firft  month  of  the  Egyptnn  year  was  called  Tholh.  When  the  hellac 
rifing  of  the  canicule  fell  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month,  they  faid  that  Thoth 
was  canicular,  and  they  comprehended  nnder  the  name  of  Canicular  cycle,  the 
time  which  elapfed  from  one  canicular  Thoth  to  the  fiicceeding  one.  That  in- 
t.-rval  was  necefTarily  1460  Julian  years.  For  the  Egyptian  year  of  36?  days  being 
too  Piort  by  about  fix  hours,  tlie  riling  of  the  canicule  would  anticipate  a  day  e- 
very  four  years,  and  running  retrogade  all  the  days  of  thofe  years  one  after  ano- 
ther during  four  times  i6i  years,  or  1460  years.  Thus  it  was  only  after  1461 
Kgyptians  years,  equivalent  to  1460  Julian  years,  that  the  hcliac  rifing  of  the 
iraiiitule  would  return  to  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Thoth,  and  would  commence 
I  r.C'.v  canicular  cycle. 

gulatcd 
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gulated  their  years  by  the  rifing  of  the  Dog-ftar  *.  I  think 
then  we  may  nx  the  inPJtution  of  the  year  of  365  days  to  the 
year  1322  before  Chriftf. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  placed  their  five  inter- 
calary days,  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  follow  at 
prefent.  They  had  not  diftribiited  thofe  days  in  the  courfe  of 
a  year.  Thus,  inflead  of  having,  as  we  have,  equal  and  un- 
equal months,  theirs  were  all  of  30  days  each.  At  the  end 
of  the  twelve  months  they  placed  their  five  intercalary  days 
following  each  other,  between  the  laft  month  of  the  finifliing 
year  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  |. 

By  means  of  this  corre6tion,  the  Egyptians  approached  very 
near  the  exa6l  determination  of  the  folar  year.  TJiey  had 
found  it  very  near  to  a  quarter  of  a  day.  Their  aftronomers  at 
laft  came  even  to  difcover,  that  the  year  precifcly  of  365  days 
was  too  (liort  by  fome  hours  of  the  folar  natural  year.  But  I 
doubt  if  they  had  attained  to  this  point  of  precifion  in  the  ages 
we  are  nov>  running  over. 

We  only  go  ftep  by  ftep  in  the  difcovery  of  truth.  The 
Egyptians  began  by  perceiving  the  difproportion  there  was  be- 
tween the  folar  year  and  the  lunar  year,  which  had  originally 
ferved  them  for  a  rule,  as  well  as  all  the  firfi:  people.  They  at 
firft  determined  this  excefs  to  fix  days.  Having  afterwards 
found  out  that  this  number  was  not  fulficient,  they  then  added 
five  days  to  their  year.  But  it  was  not  for  fome  tihie  after  the 
epoch  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  in  this  fecond  part,  that  they 
came  to  know  precifely  how  much  the  duration  of  the  folar 
year  exceeded  that  of  the  lunar.     Their  obfervations,  for  the 


*  Tliefc  people  had  n  particular  attention  to  the  riHng  of  the  canicule,  whofe 
appearance  anouncea  the  overHowing  of  the  Mile;  an  attention  vvldcli  was  one 
of  the  principal  c^ul'es  of  the  progrels  which  they  made  in  aflronorry. 

■\-  I  refer  for  the  proof  of  all  that  I  have  ju(l  advanced  about  the  epoch  of  the 
inftitntion  of  tlie  vtar  of  ^6s  days  in  Egypt,  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Egvjjtian  ca- 
lendar given  by  M.  de  la  Nauze,  in  les  memoires  de  1'  academic  des  inlcriptions, 
1.  14.  M.  p.  3  34-  , 

\  The  Mexicansufe  them  in  the  fame  manner  ;  they  place  their  five  intercala-! 
ry  days  at  tlie  end  of  the  jear.  During  thefe  five  days,  which  they  think  liave' 
been  exprefsly  left  out  by  their  anceftors,  as  void'  and  without  being  reckoned, 
they  abandon  themfelves  totally  to  idlencfs,  and  only  think  of  lofing,  iu  the  moft 
agreeable  way  poffililc,  theie  days  which  they  luok  upon  as  fupcifluous.  Hifl.  dc 
la  conquctc  du  Mtxifjne,  I.  3.  c.  17.  p.  554. 
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ages  we  now  fpeak  of,  had  not  acquired  fufficient  juftnefs  to 
give  the  exa6l  meafure  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun 
from  weft  to  eaft.  The  Egyptian  aftronomers  had  not  then 
difcovered,  that  that  ftar  takes  up  more  than  fii  hours  befides 
the  365  days,  to  return  to  the  fame  point  of  the  heavens  from 
whence  it  went.  This  fa£t  is  not  difficult  to  prove.  It  fufHces 
to  recall  what  I  have  faid  above  of  the  circle  of  gold  placed 
over  the  tomb  of  Ofymandes.  That  circle,  as  we  have  feen, 
was  divided  into  365  cubits,  each  of  which  anfwered  to  a  day 
of  the  year.  Yet  the  natural  year  including  about  the  fourth 
of  a  day  more,  it  follows,  that  a  circle  thus  divided  into  365 
eijual  parts  could  not  give  an  exa£l  calendar.  For  there  is  no 
point  mentioned  where  they  could  have  the  p-  't  referved  for 
the  fourth  part  of  a  day,  which  the  true  year  requires  befides 
the  365  days.  Moreover,  we  do  not  fee  that  this  fort  of  ca- 
lendar was  accompanied  with  any  rules  which  could  corredl  the 
defeft.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  I  think,  the  Egyptians  had  not 
difcovered  the  true  duration  of  the  folar  year  till  ages  pofterxor 
to  thofe  which  at  prefent  engage  us*". 


ARTICLE    IIL 

Of  Geometry,  Mechanics,  and  Geography, 


I 


Shall  not  enlarge  much  about  the  progrefs  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  mathematics  of  which  I  have  to 
fpeak.  I  have  fhewn,  in  the  preceding  books,  that  furveying 
muft  have  been  known  very  anciently  among  thofe  people'. 
The  tributes  which  Sefoftris  impofed  upon  all  the  lands  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ordered  they  fhould  be 
gathered,  muft  have  contributed  to  the  advanceinent  of  geo- 
metry in  Egypt.  The  taxes  were  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  land  each  inhabitant  poficfled.     They  had  even  regard  10 


h  It  is  alfo  the  fentiment  of  Marfham.     See  p.  137. 
i  Part  I.  book  j.  chap.  ».  art  3. 
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the  diminutions  and  to  the  alterations  which  the  Nile  might 
caufe  each  year  to  the  lands  over  which  it  extended ''.  Such 
an  eftabllfliment  mufl,  without  contradi£llon,  perfedl  the  firft 
pradtices  of  geometry,  and  by  a  neceflary  confequence  occafion 
new  difcoveries.  Moreover,  we  cannot  determine  to  what  de- 
gree that  fcience  had  then  been  carried  in  Egypt. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  mathematics,  mechanics  is  that  which 
the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  known  beft  in  the  times  we  are 
about ;  indeed  there  does  not  remain  to  us  any  precife  tefti- 
mony  about  the  difcoveries  of  thefe  people  in  mechanics  : 
hiftory  does  not  fumifh  us  in  that  refpe6l  with  any  lights.  But 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  had  cultivated  geometry  in 
the  firft  times,  and  that  it  is  by  the  application  of  the  theories 
of  that  fcience  to  the  different  queftions  which  concern  motion 
and  the  equilibrium,  in  which  confift  mechanics  properly  fo 
called  ;  there  is  great  room  to  prefume,  that  thefe  people  cor- 
redled  readily  their  firft  practices,  and  rectified  and  fubje£ted 
them  to  fome  fixed  and  conftant  methods.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult enough  in  reality  to  conceive,  that,  without  any  other 
guide  but  a  blind  practice,  and  deftitute  of  principles,  the 
Egyptians  could  have  elevated  on  their  bafis  fuch  maffes  as  the 
obeliflcs '. 

It  may  be  afked,  what  machmes  the  Egyptians  ufed  for  fucli 
works  ?  Were  they  like  ours  ?  Laftly,  did  they  execute  thefe 
grand  enterprifes  with  lefs  apparel  than  the  celebrated  Fontana 
ufed  when  he  fet  up  again  the  fame  obelifks  by  the  order  of 
JHixtus  V.  ?  That  is  what  Ave  know  not  how  to  decide.  We  Only 
fee  that  the  Egyptians  took  very  extraordinary  precautions  and 
meafures  to  execute  fuch  like  undertakings'". 

Geography  alfo  received  great  increafe  amongd  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  ages  which  we  are  now  employed  about.     The 


^  See  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  109. 

'  See  fiipra,  book  i.  chap.  5.  p.  ijz. 

Yet  we  muft  fay  that  Zabagh'a,  who  had  l;it«)y  drawn  from  the  eSrtli  an 
obefifk,  was  abfolutely  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  only  worked  from  geni- 
us and  pradice.  See  Trev.  Mai,  1751,  p.  isoj.;  Acad,  des  inftript.  t.  zj.  mem. 
p.  370. 

""  See  fujpra,  book  i.  chap.  3.  p.  ij^y,  \ 
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vaft  conquefls  of  Sefoftris  contributed  greatly  to  the  progrefs  of 
that  fclencc.  That  monarch  applied  himfelf  to  have  a  map 
made  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had  gone  over.  He  did  not 
content  himfelf  with  having  enriched  Egypt  with  his  geogra- 
phical produftions;  he  had  ftill  a  further  care  to  make  them  dif» 
perfe  copies  even  into  Scythia,  from  a  de(ire  to  make  his  name 
go  into  the  mofl:  diftant  climates  °. 

The  memory  of  thefe  maps  of  Sefoflris  was  perfc6lly  well 
prefen'ed  in  antiquity.  In  the  poem  compofcd  by  Apollonius 
Rhodlan  onrfhe  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  Phineas  king  of 
Colchis  predicted  to  thofe  heroes  the  events  which  fliould  ac- 
company their  return.  Argus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  explain- 
ed that  prediftion  to  his  companions,  told  them  that  the  route 
which  they  mud  keep  waa  defcribed  on  tables,  or  rather  on  co- 
lumns, which  an  Egyptian  conqueror  had  before  left  in  the  city 
of  Oea,  capital  of  Colchis.  He  adds,  that  the  whole  extent 
of  the  roads,  the  limits  of  the  earth  and  the  fea,  were  marked 
on  thefe  columns  for  the  ufe  of  travellers".  The  fcholiafl  of 
Apollonius  calls  the  Egyptian  monarch  Sefonchofis,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  this  paflage  :  but  he  obferves,  that  m.any 
authors  alfo  called  him  Sefoflris  P.  We  know,  moreover,  that 
this  prince  had  conquered  Colchis,  and  that  he  had  even  left 
ther^  a  colony''. 

For  the  reft,  we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  that  geography 
made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  Egypt.     At   all  times  the  learned   , 
of  that  nation  had  made  it  a  particular  fludy.     That  fcienc? 
was  one  of  thofe  to  which  the  priefts  particularly  applied  them- 
felves"". 

I  could  yet  fpeak  more  largely  about  the  geographical  knowr 
ledge  of  which  we  find  fo  many  proofs  in  the  writings  of  Mo- 
fes.  I  have  already  fpoken  of  it  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  f. 
The  divifion  of  the  land  of  promife  begun  by  Mofes,  and  fir 
niflied  under  Jofliua,  gives  a  very  perfedl  ceflimony  ol  the  pro? 


n  Eufl:.  in  fme  epilt.  ante  Dionyf.  Pcricg. 

«  L.  4.  V.  171,  &c.  P  Ibid,  ad  veif.  171. 

^  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  103,  &  104.  >■  Clem.  Alex,  ftrofn,  I.  tf.  p. '757. 

i  Cook  3.  chap,  a,  p.  158, 
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grefs  which  geography  had  made  at  that  time  ^  We  cannot 
hdp  being  ftruck,  when  we  read  in  the  Bible  the  circumftances 
and  the  detail  of  that  divifion.  That  fa£l  alone  will  fufRce  to 
convince  us  of  the  antiquity  and  affiduity  with  which  certain 
people  had  applied  to  geograghy.  The  degree  to  which  we  (hall 
fee  that  this  fcience  was  carried  in  the  time  of  Homer,  will  be 
fufficient  to  give  us  a  complete  proof  of  it,  J  ftiall  give  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  third  part. 

In  treating  of  the  article  of  fciences  among  the  Egyptians, 
we  mufl  not  forget  one  circumflance  which  does  honour  to 
thefe  people.  It  was  among  them  that  we  find  the  example  of 
the  mod  ancient  library  fpoken  of  in  hiftory.  Among  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  with  which  the  fuperb  tomb  of  Ofymandes 
"was  accompanied,  there  was  one  which  contained  the  facred  li- 
brary ".    Orje  read  ^bove  it  this  infcription,  The  remedies  of  the 

CHAP        III, 

Of  Greece, 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  nation  which  has  not  pretended  to 
have  invented  the  arts  and  the  fciences.  I  have  fhewnj 
in  the  firfl:  part  of  this  v/ork,  to  what  degree  this  pretenfion 
might  be  depended  upon  It  is  certain,  that  each  people  haj| 
had  notions  about  the  firfl:  pra^lices  which  have  given  birth  to 
arts  and  fciences.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  thefe  firft  notions 
were  readily  perfe6led  in  certain  countries,  while  in  others 
the  people  remained  a  long  tinie  confined  to  thofe  grofs 
pra£bices  which  v/e  ought  not  to  honour  with  the  name  of 
fciences ;  perhaps  even  thefe  nations  would  never  have  at- 
tained to  more  elevated  theories,  if  they  had  not  been  in- 
ftrudied   by  colonies  which   came  from   countries   more   en- 


t  Deut.  ch^p.  3.  V.  li.;  Jof.  chap.  13.  &  cliip.  18. 

u  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  58.     See  what  1  haye  faid  of  this  monarch,  book  3.  chap.  a. 
j^rt.  X,  p.  iss- 
2f  I^iod.  loco  «/. 
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lightened.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  we  fliould  regard  the  firfl  in- 
habitants of  Afia  and  of  Egypt,  as  the  maflers  who  have  fliewn 
to  the  nations  of  Europe  the  greatefl  part  of  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  fciences  had  already  made  a 
pretty  great  progrefs  in  the  eaft  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
fc:irce  knew  the  fir(t  elements. 

Greece  had  produced  formerly  many  famous  perfcnnges,  to 
whom  certain  writers  of  that  nation  would  give  the  honour  of 
the  invention  of  arts  and  fciences.  But  the  befl  Greek  authors 
have  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  popular  traditions.  They  have 
ht(tn  the  (nil  to  ridicule  them,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
from  Egypt  and  Afja  that  Greece  had  all  its  knowledge.  The 
traditions  of  which  I  fpeak  attribute,  for  ex:imple,  the  inven- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  Paiamedes  ^  Plato  with  reafon  takes  z- 
way  the  abfurdit^  of  fuch  an  opinion.  *'  What,  then,"  fays 
he,  "  without  Paiamedes  Agamemnon  v.ould  have  been  igno- 
"  rant  of  the  number  of  his  fingers  ^P'*  We  muft  form  the 
fame  judgment  of  the  other  difcoveries  of  v/hich  the  common 
people  among  the  Greeks  make  the  great  men  of  the  heroic 
ages  pafs  for  the  authors.  We  knoAv  in  what  time  thefe  bo  ifl:- 
ed  perfonages  lived,  and  thefe  times  are  greatly  pofterior  to  the 
coming  of  thefiril  colonies  from  Afiaand  from  Egypt  into  Greece- 
This  is  fulHcient  to  demonftrate  the  forgery  of  the  facts  with 
which  certain  writers  would  embeliirn  the  hiltory  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  Greece.  We  can  only  fay  in  their  honour,  truit  ha- 
ving perfected  the  firfl  knowledge  that  Greece  had  originally 
received  from  the  eaft,  they  merited  in  fome  iort  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  inventors. 

V/ithout  f}:>eaking  of  the  Titan  princes,  of  Inachus  and  Ogy- 
ges,  \wt  fnould  regard  Cecrops,  Danaus,  and  Cadinus,  as  the 
authors  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  knowledge  which,  in  fuc- 
ceeding  times,  has  diftinguiflied  fo  advantageoufly  the  Greeks 
from  Other  people  of  Europe.  Thefe  firft  tinctures,  it  is  true, 
mufl:  have  been  imperfect  enough.  The  fciei^.ces,  at  the  time 
pf  the  tranfmigrations  of  which  I  fpeak,  had  not  yet  acquired 

y  "rfe  Plato  de  rep.  p.  Cgj.  2  Loco  fiipra  c!r. 
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In  Afia  and  in  Egypt  the  degree  of  perfe£lIon  to  which  they 
came  afterwards  in  thofc  climates.  A  colony,  moreover,  could 
not  communicate  to  a  nation  among  whom  they  were  going  to 
fettle,  all  the  difcoveries  which  the  country  enjoyed  from  whence 
they  came.  Even  what  they  brought,  would  only  thrive  by 
length  of  time.  Thus  we  fee,  that,  for  many  ages,  the  fcien- 
ces  only  languiflied  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  neceflary  to 
bring  them  out  of  that  ftate  of  infancy,  that  men  of  a  fupe- 
rior  genius,  perceiving  what  their  nation  wanted,  fliould  afcend, 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  to  the  fource  which  had  given  to  Greece  its 
iirfl  inftrutlions.  They  went  to  draw  anew  from  Egypt  and 
Afia  the  lights  of  which  they  had  need.  By  thefe  voyages  they 
enriched  their  country  with  new  difcoveries  ;  and  the  difciples 
ibon  furpafled  their  mafters.  Thefe  fa6ls  appertained  to  ageS 
of  which  I  have  no  occafion  to  fpeak.  Let  us  confine  ourfelves 
to  our  obje£l.  Let  us  examine  the  flate  of  fciences  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  times  which  adlually  fix  our  regard  :  thefe  are 
them  which  are  defigned  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the  he- 
roic times, 

A  R  T  I  C  L  E     L 

Of  Medicine, 

TT  is  ufelefs  to  obferve,  that  originally  among  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  pro- 
felTions  of  phyfician,  of  furgeon,  and  apothecary,  were  united 
in  the  fame  perfon.  That  part  of  medicine  which  was  em- 
ployed in  curing  internal  diflempers,  was  fcarce  known  to 
them  *.  We  fcarce  find  any  examples  of  cures  of  fuch  like 
diflempers.  Here  is  one,  neverthelefs,  which  merits  on 
many  accounts  our  attention.  Fable  has  extremely  dif- 
figured  it ;  but  it  is  not  difBcult  to  pick  from  it  hiftorical 
foundations.      This  fa6t  may  ferve  to  make  known  in  what 

*  See  part  i.  book  3.  chap.  i. 

manner 
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manner  many  of  the  remedies  had  been  found  :  it  will  alfc* 
give  us  room  to  make  fome  reflections  about  the  recompenfes 
v/hich  they  gave  to  the  ancient  phyficians  when  they  fuc- 
ceeded. 

Hiftory  fays,  that  there  had  happened  a  mofl:  flrange  acci- 
dent to  the  daughters  of  Pr^etus  king  of  Argos.  They  thought 
they  were  metamorphofed  into  cows^.  Fable  attributed  this 
Angular  delirium  to  the  wrath  of  Bacchus,  or  to  that  of  Juno"^; 
but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  it  was  the  eftedl  of  a  diftemper  of  which 
the  phyficians  report  various  examples  ^.  Abas,  who  had  pof- 
feiTed  the  throne  of  Argos  before  Praetus,  had  left  by  Idome- 
nea  his  daughter,  a  grandfon  named  Melampus  *.  This  prince 
was  given  to  a  pafloral  life,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  ear- 
ly times,  when  the  children  of  kings  and  of  gods,  that  is  to 
fay,  kings  themfelves,  often  kept  their  own  flocks.  The  pro- 
feffion  of  a  (hepherd  gave  an  opportunity  to  Melampus  of 
making  fome  difcoveries  in  phyfic.  He  pafTed  in  antiquity  for 
the  firfl  of  the  Greeks  who  had  found  out  purges f.  Melam- 
pus had  remarked,  that  when  the  gjoats  had  eat  hellebore,  they 
were  violently  purged  ;  he  thought  of  having  the  milk  fent  to 
the  daughters  of  Prastus.  Others  fay,  that  he  gave  them  hel- 
lebore alone.  It  appears,  that  Melampus  joined  to  that  re. 
ceipt  fome  fuperflitious  remedies  5.  He  is  the  firfl  that  is  faid 
to  have  put  in  pradlice  in  Greece  thefe  pretended  means'*. 
However  it  was,  Melampus  fucceeded  in  curing  the  daughters 
of  Praetus  of  their  madnefs. 

The  phyficians  of  the  heroic  times  did  not  undertake  to 
cure  the  fick  but  for  a  good  fum.  The  recompcnfe  which 
Melampus  required  is  a  proof  of  it.  He  demanded  firft  the 
third  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos.     The  Argives,  after  fome 


b  Virgil,  eclog.  6.  v.  48. ;  Servlus  ad  hunc.  loc. 
c  ApoUod.  1.  i.  p.  68. 

J  iJee  P.  .-E^iineta.  1.  3.  (/<r  Atrabile. ;  Le  Clerc,  hif>.  de  la  medec,  1.  i-  p.  4. 
*"   Apollod.  1.  I.  p.  68,  &  60. 

His   father  cilled   him  Amythaon.     Melampus  lived  about  150    years  before 
the  Greek  .t^fculapiiis. 
f  Apollod.  1.  i.  p.  69. 

S   Apollod.  ibid.;  Ovid.  Metam.  1.  15.  v.  31  j,  &  fcq.;  Scrvius  nbi  fiipra. 
'■'  Herod.  I,  p.  n.  40. 
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difScukies,  hdviiig  confented  to  it,  Melam|:us  added  to  bis 
firft  demand,  that  of  a  third  of  the  fame  kingdom  for  his  bro- 
ther Bias.  riKtory  fays,  that  as  all  the  Argives  became  madj 
they  were  obliged  to  agree  to  all  bis  pretenfions  '.  It  is-  true, 
that  other  hiftoriar.s  relate  the  fa£l  in  a  manner  much  more 
natural.  They  fay  tt  was  the  King  of  Argos,  who,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment, divided  bis  kingdom  with  MeLimpus  and  Bias 
bis  brother  ^. 

This  is  not,  lafhly,  the  only  example  that  antiquity  gives 
us  of  fucb  like  recompenfes  granted  to  phyficians.  I  (ball 
very  foon  bave  occafion  to  relate  another.  Neverthelefs,  we 
{hall  ceafe  to  be  aftonilbed  at  it,  when  we  fliall  have  reflect- 
ed that  tbefe  phyficians  were  the  fons  or  grandfons  of  fove- 
reigns. 

We  alfo  find  another  example  of  cures  attributed  by  anti- 
quity to  Melampus.  But  fable  has  fo  difguifed  the  faft,  and 
tbe  circumftances  agree  io  little  with  chronology,  that  I  have 
not  thought  proper  to  relate  it '. 

All  that  I  could  colletl  about  tbe  curing  internal  diftempers 
in  the  ages  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  is  nearly  reduced  to 
this.  I  have  already  had  occalion  to  remark,  that  formerly  this 
part  of  medicine  was  almoft  entirely  unknown.  The  fcience 
of  the  firfl  phyficians  only  confided  in  the  pra6lice  of  fur- 
gery  *".  The  ancients  bave  very  well  obferved,  that  although 
they  had  phyficians  in  the  Greek  army  before  Troy,  Homer 
does  not  fay,  that  they  were  employed  in  the  plague  with 
"vvbich  tbe  camp  was  affli£led,  or  any  other  fort  of  diflemper. 
They  were  only  called  to  hen!  the  wounded  ".  Our  reflec- 
tions then  ought  only  to  fall  upon  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
heroic  times,  the  Greeks  treated  wounds.  Homer  will  give  us 
feme  examples. 

i 

5  Herod.  1.  9.  n.  3?.;  Apollod.  1.  i.  p.  Gp. 

Servius  fays  only  t'.jat  Melampus  made  it  in  liis  bargain,  that  they  flionld  givre 
him  in  marriage  one  of  the  dauj^hters  of  Prajtu?,  called  Cyrianafla,  with  half  of 
the  kingdom.     Ad  eclog.  6.  v.  48. 

k   Diod.   I.  4.  p.  ^13.;    Piiif.  1.  x.c.  17. 

•  See  Lc  Clcrc  hilt,  de  la  medec.  1.  i.  p.  iC,  8z  17. 

m  See  Apoll  >d.  1,  3.  p.  171. ;  Plin.  1.  15.  c.  i,  inii. }  Hygtn.  fab.  174.  p.  318.; 
Celf.  1.  r.  in  prxht. 

n  Ctlf.  loco  cif. 

In 
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In  the  Iliad  Menelaus  is  wounded  with  an  arrow  In  the  fide : 
they  make  Machaon  immediately  com'e  to  heal  him.  The 
fon  of  ^fculapius,  after  having  confidered  the  wound,  fucks 
the  blood,  and  puts  on  it  a  drefTmg  to  appeafe  the  pain  °.  Ho- 
mer does  not  fpecify  what  entered  into  that  dreffing  *.  It  wa« 
bnly  compofed,  according  to  all  appearances,  of  feme  bitter 
roots-  This  conjed^ure  is  founded  on  this,  that  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  which  the  poet  gives  of  the  healing  of  fuch  a  wound,  he 
fays  exprefsly,  that  they  applied  to  the  wound,  the  juice  of  a 
bitter  root  bruifed  p.  It  appears,  that  this  was  the  only  reme* 
dy  which  they  then  knew.  The  virtue  of  thefe  plants  is  to  be 
flyptic.  They  ufe  them  for  hindering  fuppuration,  and  by  that 
means  to  procure  a  reunion  of  the  wounds  more  readily.  Thefe 
bitter  roots  had  the  fame  eiFecl  as  brandy  and  other  fpiritous 
liquors,  of  which  they  make  ufe  at  this  time.  But  thefe  fort 
of  remedies  muft  have  caufed  much  pain  to  the  wounded,  by 
the  irritations  and  inflammations  v.'hich  they  could  not  fail  of 
occafioning  f . 

I  had  forgot  to  fay,  that  their  firft  care  at  that  time,  was  to 
•wafli  the  wounds  with  warm  water  "*.  We  fee  alfo,  that  after 
that  they  knew  and  praclifed  the  fudlion  ^ 


o  L.  4,  V.  ii8,  8z  119. 

*  Plato,  repub.  I.  ■>.  p  6x3,  has  citec?  this  wound  of  Menelaus  for  an  exam- 
ple of  the  manner  in  wliich  th.;y  c.ired  wour.ds  in  ch':  hefoic  times;  but  as  he  makes 
ufe  of  the  exprefTIons  of  Homer,  he  can  give  ui  no  infight  into  the  nature  of  the 
remedies  that  Homer  means. 

P  Vi^ot-y  TTtK^y.y.      Uiad.  1.  11.  v.  845,  845. 

f  This  is  what  ma  .es  me  think,  that  we  muft  not  take  literally  the  epithets 
•which  Homer  gives  to  thefe  fort  of  remedies.  He  calls  them  yiTria,  eSvyti<pxrci 
iPoiptceciccc,  foft  remedie",  aUeinaihig.  I  think,  that  by  thefe  terms  the  poec 
wwuid  only  fay,  that  thtfe  remedies  ='leviatcd  the  pain,  by  procuring  the  healing 
of  the  wounds.     See  Ihad.  1.  j.  v.  401. 

Q   Iliad.  1.  II.  V.  84s.  1.  14-  V.  6,  et  feq. 

r  Ibid.  1.4.  V.  118. 

It  muft  be  agreed,  that  the  word  lnuvt^ntrxi,  which  Homer  ufes  on  this  occa- 
fion,  is  fufcepuble  of  \.^o  interprcralions;  for  it  may  alfo  fignify  fin. ply  to  wipe 
the  -^ound  after  having  prcjj'ed  it.  This  is  the  fenfe  which  Le  Clerc  has  followed. 
Hlft.  de  la  medecine,  1.  i.  p.  49.  &  S=» 

But  bcfidts  that  many  interpreters  have  thouf^ht,  that  on  this  occafinn  Homer 
had  intended  to  mean  J'uBion,  I  am  determined  by  the  authority  of  Euftathius, 
who  takes  it  in  tliis  fenfe.  He  even  adds,  that  in  his  lime.  among  the  moft  bar- 
barous nations,  they  praftifed  this  remedy  which  would  fucceed  commonly. 

I    Vol.  XL  L  1  We 
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We  mufl  alfo  obferve,  that  all  the  offenfive  arms  which  they 
afed  in  the  heroic  times  were  of  brafs '".      There  is  room  to 
think,  that  wounds  made  with  fuch  arms,  were  not  as  difficult 
to  cure  as  wounds  made  with  arms  of  iron  ^     In  as  much  as 
the  rufl    of  copper  taken  internally  is  pernicious   and  mortal, 
by  fo  much  is  it  ufeful  when  employed  externally.    Verdigreafe 
deterges  and  dries  the  ulcers  ;  it  confumes  the  fungus  and  fu- 
perfluous  fielh.     They  make  alfo  a  very  falutary  ufe  of  vitriol 
to  abate  inflammations.     There  could  refult  none  but  good  ef- 
fects from  the  copper  remaining  in  the  wounds.     That  metal 
has  in  itfelf  a  flyptic  virtue.     The  filings  of  copper  enter  into 
the  compofition  of  many  remedies  which  they  ufe  to  prevent 
the  corruption  of  the  flefh.     Some  authors  even  pretend,  that 
a  nail  of  brafs  put  into  the  flefh  of  a  dead  animal  will  hinder 
k  from  corrupting  ".     Finally,  the  difcovery  of  the  property  of 
copper  for  healing  wounds  is  very  ancient.     All  antiquity  a- 
grees  to  fay,  that  Achilles  had  cured  Telephus  with  the  ruft  of 
his  lance,  of  which  the  point  was  copper.    This  hero  pafles  foe 
the  firfl:  who  had  found  out  the  good  effects  of  verdigreafe  in- 
the  treatment  of  wounds  ''.- 

The  notion,  that,  by  the  virtue  of  certain  words,  they  could 
flop  the  blood  and  heal  wounds,  is  a  very  ancient  fuperftition. 
At  this  time  men  are  not  fo  infatuated  with  them.  Thefe 
illegitimate  means,  which  a  falfe  religion  had  given  birth 
to,  and  which  credulity  had  maintained,  were  in  ufe  at  all 
times  and  among  all  people  y.  Homer  furnifhes  us  with  very 
ftriking  proofs  of  the  credit  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  thefe 
impraftors.  UlyiTes  relates,  that  having  been  dangeroufiy 
■wounded  by  a  wild  boar,  the  fons  of  Autolycus  bound  up  the 
wound,  and  flopped  the  blood  by  pronouncing  certain  words  ^. 
There  is  alfo  great  reafon  to  think,  that  there  was  much  fuperfli- 


f  See  infra,  book  5.  chap.  3. 

t  It  is  the  fcntiment  of  Ariffotle,  problem.  3J.  feft.  i.  p.  683.     See  alfo  Pluf. 

X.  p.  6S9- 

"  Plut.  t.  X.  p.  6s9- ;  Journ.  dcs  fcavans,  Juillet.  i6yS.  p.  1^9. 

^  Plin.  1.  ij.  feifl.  19.  p.  36s. 

y  See  Le  Clerc.  hid.  de  la  med.  part  i.  I.  i.  p.  3J,  &c, 

2  OdyfL  1.  ip.  V.  4S7.;  PKn.  1.  »8.  c  *.  p.  446- 

1 
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tion  in  the  wonderful  knot,  the  invention  of  which  they  attri- 
buted to  Hercules.  The  ancients  pretended,  that  that  knot 
had  a  very  particular  virtue  for  healing  wounds  ». 

The  care  of  regulating  the  nourifhment  of  the  wounded 
is  one  of  the  principal  obje(Sls  of  phy-fic.  It  is  of  abfolute 
neceflity  and  of  very  great  confequence,  to  prefcribe,  on 
thefe  occafions  to  the  fick,  rules  for  eating  and  drinking. 
We  are  always  furprifed  at  the  regimen  which  Hcmer  makes 
his  wounded  heroes  obfcrve.  Machaon,  fon  of  ^fculapius,  was 
feimfelf  a  very  able  phyftcian.  He  was  a  foldier  as  well  as  a  phy- 
fician.  He  was  wounded  dangeroully  in  the  flioulder  in  a  fal- 
ly  which  the  Trojans  made.  Neftor  immediately  brought  him 
back  to  his  tent.  Scarce  are  they  entered  there,  but  Machaon 
took  a  drink  mixed  with  vpine,  in  which  they  had  put  the  fcra- 
pings  of  cheefe  and  barley-flour  ^.  What  ill  effects  muft  not 
this  mixture  produce^  fince  wine  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  per- 
fons  of  fkill,  is  very  oppofite  to  the  healing  of  wounds  ?  The 
meats  which  Machaon  afterwards  ufed,  do  not  appear  any  way 
proper  for  the  (late  in  which  he  found  himfelf '^. 

The  condudl  which  Homer  makes  his  h:f.oes  obferve,  is  fo 
extraordinary,  that  Plato  could  not  help  r-emarking  it ;  bur,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  endeavours  to  find,  in  the  manner  of  living 
in  the  heroic  times,  reafona  for  excufmg  fuch  a  regimen. 
Yet,  I  doubt,  if  the  motives  on  which  Plato  founds  the  de- 
fence of  Homer,  be  as  folid  as  they  are  ingenious  •*.  It  is 
better  to  attribute,  with  a  very  learned  author  in  ^hefe  matters, 


a   Plin.  I.  18.  c.  6.  p.  4SS. 

b    Iliad.  1.  II.  V.  S2<5.  S^Tj  &  637.  Sec. 

Mad.  Ddcier  has  tranflated  u><<PiTcc  ).ivx.ci  by  ivhenl-floar.  But  it  Is  certain, 
{hat  oix^iTui  never  fignified  but  barley-Hour.     See  Plat,  repub.  1.  i.  p.   600. 

Befides  we  know,  that  the  mixed  drink  which  Homer  calls  xuxswv,  they 
made  anciently  with  barley-riour.  See  the  fchul.  of  Euripid.  ati  Orclt,  p.  109. 
edit.  Steph. 

*   Iliad.  1.  I  {,  V.  619.  d   In  lone,  p.  36(3. ;  repub.  I.  3.  p.  6x2,  3c  61  j. 

Plato  had  not  Homer  before  liim  when  he  writ  tliis  part  of  his  Republic.  He 
confounds  the  pcrfonages,  by  faying,  that  it  was  Eurypilus  who  tooic  the  dili^k 
in  qutftion.  It  was,  according  tu  Homer,  Mich.ion  himfclf.  We  do  not  l\c 
that  Eurypilus,  after  he  is  wounded,  is  faid  to  have  taken  anything.  It  i*  a 
fmall  inattention  of  Tlato,  into  which  M.  Le  CkiC  h^s  equally  fallen.  H?/  de  la 
rned.  I.  I,  f.  41. 

L  I  2  this 
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this  irregular  condu6l  tQ  their  ignorance  of  the  true  principles 
of  medicine.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  heroic  times,  that  part 
of  this  fcience  which  concerns  the  dieting  of  the  fick  was  ah- 
folutely  unknown  *. 

I  have  faid  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work,  that,  according  to 
all  appearances,  they  did  not  know  to  bleed  anciently.     That 
vemedy  does  not  feen-^  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  Egyp- 
tians.    With  refpe£t  to  the  Greeks,  we  do  not  find  the  leaft 
trace  of  it  in  Homer;  yet  bleeding  mud  have  been  known  and 
praftifed  in  the  heroic  times,  if  we  would  refer  Xo  the  tefti-r 
mony  of  jS^tien  of  Byzantium.      That  geographer  fays,  that 
Podalirus,  brothev  of  Machaon,    returning  from  the  war  of 
Troy,  was  thrown  by  a  tempeft  on  the  coaft  of  Caria.      The 
leport  being  fpread,  that  he  was  a  phyfician,  they  brought  hini 
to  King  Damaetus,  whofe  daughter  had  fallen  from  the  top  of 
a  houfe.      They  fay,  he  cured  her  by  bleeding  her  in  both 
armsf.     The  King,  in  acknowledgment,  gave  him  that  prinr 
cefs  in  marriage^  with  the  Cherfonefus.     As  we  are  ignorant 
from  whence  ^tien  of  Byzantium  had  taken  this  hiftory,  and 
that  he  is  the  only  one  who  fpeaks  of  it,  there  is  great  room  to. 
doubt  of  it  •,  fo  much  the  more  as  this  geographer  is  an  evi- 
dence top  modern  with  relation  to  times  fo  reniote  as  thofe  of 
which  we  fpeak  *. 

We  have  feen  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work,  that,  among, 
the  people  of  the  eaft,  the  care  of  labours  had  been  ori- 
ginally intrufled  to  the  women.  It  had  not  been  the  fam^ 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  firfl  ages.  It  was  exprefsly  forbid- 
den the  women  to  exercife  any  parts  of  medicine,  without 
even  excepting  that  of  delivering  women-  This  prohibition 
had  had  very  bad  confequences.  The  women  could  not 
refolve  to  call  men  in  thefe  critical  moments.  For 
want  of  help  many  periflied  in  their  labours.  The  in- 
4uftry  of  a   young  Athenian   woman   who   difguifed  herfelf 


«  Lc  Clcrc.  hift.  de  la  mcd.  I.  i.  p.  44.  :j. 

f  Stcplian.   '»  voce  2ogva!,  p.  615,  8c  6x6.  >i" 

*  Thorn,  de  Pinedo  co/ijc<flurss,  that  ^tien  of-  Byzantium  Writ  betweej)  tbe.  j^ 

49otli  and  joQth  year  of  the  Cl-ridian  aera,     Fabricius  thinks,  tliat  il  might  be  i\, 

gjore  ancient  by  100  years.     £0)1.  Gr.tc,  I.  3.  p.  4(5,  .' 

' ■  ■■ '   ■  '  liist ; 
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like  a  man  to  learn  phyfic,  drew  the  women  out  of  this 
fcrape.  They  had  remarked,  that  this  pretended  phyfician 
was  the  only  one  which  the  women  ufed.  'Ihis  railed  fuf- 
picions.  They  carried  her  before  the  Areopagus  to  give  an 
account  of  her  conduct.  Agnoditia  (for  that  was  the  name  of 
our  young  Athenian)  had  no  trouble  to  draw  the  judges  from 
their  error.  She  explained  the  motive  of  her  difguife.  Thig 
adventure  was  the  caufe  of  the  abrogation  of  the  ancient  hiw, 
♦Since  that  time,  the  women  have  had  permiflion  to  prefide  at 
labours  s. 

The  princes  and  kings  at  this  time  did  not  defpife  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic.  Almoft  all  the  famous  perfonages  of  the  heroic 
ages  were  diftinguifhed  for  their  knowledge  in  that  art.  They 
reckon  in  this  number  Ariftseus,  Jafon,  Telamon,  Teucer, 
Peleus,  Achilles,  Patroclus,  &c.  They  had  been  inftru£led 
by  the  centaur  Chiron,  whofe  flcill  and  knowledge  at  that  time 
bad  rendered  him  the  oracle  of  Greece.  They  were  particular- 
ly attached  to  the  knowledge  of  fimples.  They  defign  even 
now  many  plants  by  the  name  of  fome  one  of  thefe  heroes  j  a 
proof,  that  in  antiquity  they  pafled  for  the  firfl:  who  difcovere4 
the  virtues  of  them  ''. 

We  could  join  to  thefe  illuftrlous  perfonages  Palamedes.  It 
is  not  that  he  had  applied  to  know  the  fecrets  of  medicine.  He 
had  refufed  to  be  inftruded  in  that  fcience  by  Chiron.  Pala- 
medes was  a  fatalifl:,  and  confequently  looked  upon  medicine 
ns  a  knowledge  odious  to  Jupiter  and  the  fates.  The  example 
of  TEfculapi'i.s  being  thunderflruck,  frightened  himi.  But,  as 
the  penetration  of  his  mind  was  equal  to  every  thing,  they  fay^ 
he  hindered,  by  his  advice,  the  plague  which  ravaged  all  the 
cities  of  the  Hellefpont,  and  even  Troy,  from  attacking  any 
perfon  in  the  Grecian  camp,  although  the  place  where  the 
cani;i  was  (ituated  was  very  unwholcfome.  Palamedes,  they 
add,  had  forefeen  this  plague,  becaufe  the  Avolves  defcending 
from  mount  Ida  rufhed  upon  the  beails,  and  even  upon  the 


-  Hj-gin.  fa''.  2.74.  p.  ?i8. 

b  Sec  Lc  Clcic.  hift.  de  la  med,  1.  i.  p,  30. 

•  Philoltr  It.  heroic,  c.  ic.  p.  708. 

men. 
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men.  The  means  which  he  ufed  for  hindering  the  army 
of  the  Greeks  from  being  attacked  with  the  plague,  was  to  or- 
der them  to  eat  little,  and  particularly  that  they  fhould  abflain 
from  flefti.  He  injoined  them  alfo  to  ufe  much  exercife.  They 
fay,  this  advice  had  all  the  fuccefs  poffible''. 

If  this  fa£l  had  been  well  proved,  we  might  fay,  that,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  medicine,  Palamedes  knew  more  than  all  the 
Greeks,  without  excepting  Podalirius  and  Machaon.  But 
ail  this  fine  flory  does  not  deferve  the  lead  credit.  I  fhould 
not  have  had  occafion  to  have  fpoke  of  it,  if,  falfe  as  it  is, 
it  had  not  ferved  to  confirm  what  I  have  faid  precedently 
about  the  difcoveries  which  fome  Greek  writers  would  give 
the  honour  of  to  their  heroes.  To  deflroy  all  thefe  tra- 
ditions, it  fuffices  to  open  Homer,  whofe  teftimony  ought 
to  have  fo  great  a  weight  in  every  thing  which  concerns 
the  heroic  times.  This  poet  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  Greeks 
were  a  prey  to  the  deadly  arrows  of  Apollo.  We  fee  nothing 
every  where  but  heaps  of  dead  upon  the  piles,  which  burn  with- 
out ceafing '. 

J  fhall  only  fpeak  one  word  of  Medea.  That  princefs  paf- 
fed  in  antiquity  for  a  very  famous  magician.  She  would  not 
probably  have  had  this  bad  reputation  but  for  the  knowledge 
ilie  had  acquired  in  botany,  and  the  criminal  ufe  fhe  too  of- 
ten made  of  it.  They  have  feen  her  do  furprifing  cures. 
They  knew  alfo,  that  by  her  fecrets  fhe  often  got  rid  of  thofe 
who  had  drawn  upon  them  her  enmity ;  they  needed  no  more 
to  make  her  to  be  looked  upon,  in  thefe  times  of  ignorance,  as 
a  magician  of  the  firfl  order. 

Among  all  the  furprifing  things  fhe  had  done,  there  was 
none  more  celebrated  than  the  making  old  -ZEfon  young,  the 
father  of  Jafon  her  lover.  Ovid  has  defcribed  this  fable  in  a 
very  elegant  and  pathetic  manner  '".  Many  mythologifts  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  reafonable  meaning  to  this  abfurd  tale. 


k  Philoftrat.  heroic,  c.  lo.  p.  710,  &  711. 
t  Iliad,   1.  I.   V.  51,  &;  feq. 
»'  Mctam.  1.  7,  V.  i(3j,  &  feq. 

There 
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There  are  fome  who  have  thought  that  they  had  got  a  gllmpfe 
of  it  from  an  experiment  which  they  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
about  at  the  end  of  the  laft  age.  I  mean  the  transfufion  of 
blood,  a  remedy  which  they  tried  many  times  with  ill  fuccefs  ^. 
Others  fearch  for  the  origin  of  that  fable  in  a  tradition  which 
imports,  that  Medea  knew  herbs,  whofe  virtue  was  to  make 
white  hairs  black  °.  But  all  thefe  explications  are  not  fupport- 
ed  on  any  hiftorical  foundations  '^. 

ARTICLE     II, 

Cf  Mathematics. 

npHE  Greeks,  in  the  ages  of  which  we  at  prefent  fpeak,  had 
only  very  contracted  notions  of  mathematics.  What  they 
knew  in  it  does  not  merit  the  name  of  fcience.  We  are  always 
aftoniflied,  when  we  compare  the  brilliant  ages  of  that  nation 
■with  its  beginnings.  Their  genius  has  been  far  from  being  un- 
folded as  readily  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  eaft.  Compare 
the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages  to  the  Phoenicians  of  the  fame 
ages,  and  we  ftiall  find  almofl:  as  much  difference  between 
them  as  between  the  moft  policed  people  of  Europe,  and  the 
nations  of  America  the  moment  they  were  difcovered.  The 
Greeks  even  did  not  know  to  put  in  practice,  till  very  lately, 
the  knowledge  which  the  ACan  and  Egyptian  colonies  had 
imparted  to  them.  However  imperfedl  we  fuppofe  thefe  firft 
tinctures,  the  little  ufe  which  the  Greeks  made  of  them  for 
almofl  1000  years  will  always  be  a  great  fubje£t  of  aftonifh- 
ment. 


*  Bannier,  expire,  dcs  fables,  t.  6.  p.  4jj;,  &  4^0. 

«  Clem.  Alex,  ftrom.  1. 1.  p.  3C3.     See  le  Clere,  hifl.  dc  la  medicine,  1.  i, 
p.  6;. 

P  Bannier,  loco  at,  p.  46c?. 
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§    L 

Of  Arithmetic, 

TT  is  impoffible  to  give  even  imperfe£l  and  vague  notions  of 
the  flate  and  progrefs  of  arithmetic  in  Greece  for  the  heroic 
ages.  Antiquitv  does  not  furnifh  us  with  any  lights  about  the 
firft  methods  that  the  Greeks  had  made  ufe  of  to  make  their 
calculations.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  propohng  foitie  con- 
je6lures  about  the  arithmetical  fymbols  ufed  anciently  among 
thefe  people. 

The  Greeks,  like  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no 
knowledge  of  figures  properly  fo  called,  that  is  to  fay, 
characters  folely  deftincd  to  exprefs  numbers.  They  made 
ferve  for  this  purpofe  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  divided 
and  ranged  in  different  manners.  It  appears^  that  at  firft 
they  defigned  numbers  by  the  initial  letters  *,  to  which 
they  afterwards  added  the  numeral  letters  ^.  The  firft  being, 
if  one  may  £iy  fo,  only  the  abridgment  of  the  names  of 
number,  they  ought  to  have  made  ufe  of  them  before  they 
gave  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  a  value  dependent,  not 
only  of  the  rank  tvhich  they  held,  but  even  an  arbitrary 
agreement,  which  is  plain  from  the  manner  of  exprefiing 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c  This  fecond  operation  is  m.uch 
more  complicated  than  the  firft.  It  could  not  be  intro- 
duced, till  they  had  received  from  the  Phoenicians  the  Epi- 


•  This  method  coiild  not  have  had  place  iO  the  cafe  where  the  fame  initial  let- 
ter agreed  to  many  names  of  diiTerent  nitmbers.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  ex- 
ample, to  make  ufe  of  Epfilon  for  the  numbers y?^,  ffiien,  nine,  £|,  eTTes,  iiivia, 
when  it  was  necelFiry  to  exprefs  them  in  one  and  the  fame  calculation.  They 
muft  necefTarily,  in  that  cafe,  have  had  error  and  confufion,  to  defign  thofc  num- 
bers by  the  initial  ktter  of  their  name.  We  are  ignorant  in  what  manner  the 
Greeks  in  the  firft  ages  remedied  this  inconveniency.  But  the  monuments,  whicli 
ftill  fubfift,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  tiie  great  ufe  they  made,  generally 
fpeaking,  of  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  numbers,  to  exprefs  their  value  in  aa 
abridged  way. 

<  See  Ics  mem.  de  I'acad.  des  infcript.  t.  »3.  mem.  p.  416,  &c. 

femonSf 
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Jemonsy  Bai:^  Kcppa^  and  Sainpi  *,  which  appear  to  have 
come  later  into  Greece  than  the  greateft  part  of  the  other  cha- 
racters. 

In  the  times  of  Herodian,  the  firft  manner  of  rekoning  flill 
cxifted  in  the  laws  of  Solohj  and  on  ancient  columns  ^  It  was 
perpetuated  among  the  Athenians  •,  but,  as  it  had  been  infen- 
fibly  abandoned  by  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  from  thence  it 
comes,  that  the  grammarians,  fuch  as  Terentius  Scaurus,  and 
Prifcian,  never  fpeak  of  it  but  as  a  ciiftom  particular  to  the 
Athenians  ^ 

It  is  clear,  notwithftanding,  that,  at  the  beginning,  this 
cuflom  muft  have  been  common  to  all  the  people  of  Greece. 
We  find  proofs  of  it  in  fome  fragments  of  very  ancient 
.infcriptions  '.  But  we  muft  agree  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  other  method  of  reckoning,  that  is  to  fay,  by  nume- 
ral letters,  was  introduced  very  early  into  many  diftridis  of 
Greece  ". 

I  fhould  like  to  have  Seen  able  to  have  fpokeri  more  ex- 


,  *.  It  is  the  narre  wliieh  the  Greeks  gave  to  three  charaifters,  which  they 
added  to  the  twenty-fouj  letters  of  their  alphabet,  to  extend  and  facilitate  the 
prailice  of  calculations.  Tliefe  characters  were  formed  thus,  f,  b,  ^,  and  re- 
prel'cnted  the  numbers  6,  90,  and  qco.  The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
taken  according  to  the  order  that  they  had  giveii  to  them  originally,  marked  the 
numbers  1,  i,  3,  4,  5,  <J|  7,  S,  9,  10,  lo,  30,  40,  jo,  60,  70,  ao,  100,  100, 
300,  400,  joo,  600,  700,  &  800.  The  combination  of  the  eight  letters,  i,  xf, 
^'1  f^'i  i>  $'.  «>  7^\  and  of  K'ppa^,  with  the  firll  eight  <^  ,/3',  y,  ^',  e,  ^', 
»),  6  ,  and  with  tile  epiiemon  Bau  r,  fervcd  to  exprefs  all  the  intermediate  num- 
bers, between  10  and  lo,  between  zo  and  30,  and  thus  following  to  an  hundred. 
Laftiy,  the  eight  letters  ^',  c-',  t,  »,  ^',  x',  4^'  "f  zniihe  Satnpi  ^.com- 
bined together  as  well  with  the  fiK  preceding  and  the  two  firft  epifemons,  as  with 
the  combinations  of  tlie  firfV  eight  dugmtnted  with  Bau,  and  with  the  eight  inter- 
mediate ones,  augmented  v\ith  Koppa,  exprels  all  the  numbers  which  are  betweea 
loo  5c  ioo,  between  100  cc  3-0,  &:c.  to  looo.  All  tlicfe  ciiara^crs,  as  well  fiai- 
ple  as  compijund,  wev  ;iccented  at  the  top. 

To  exprefs  all  the  ;  '  iibers  which  are  between  1000  &  1,000,000,  they  did  not 
ufe  new  numerical  fymbilsj  they  contented  themfclves  witn  only  removing  the 
accent  t<-  the  inferior  part  of  the  charaftcr,  which  without  that  only  meant  units, 
tens,  hundreds  :  this  new  pofition  of  the  accent  determined  thjc  character  to  reprc- 
fcnt  u:  its,  tens,  and  hundreds  of  thoufands. 

>■  See  his  treatile  jrfgj  T*v  x^tSftav. 

f  Terent.  Scaurus  de  orth.  p.  1158.  edit,  de  Putf.;  Prircus,  de  fig.  num.  p. 
134$.  i  Acad,  des  infcrijit.   t.  13    mem.  p.  417. 

t  See  Acad,  des  inlbript.  t.  ^3.  mem.  p.  416,  &  417, 

u  Ibid.  Isco  cil. 
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tenfively  of  the  origin  and  (late  of  arithmetic  among  the  Greeks 
in  thefe  early  ages^  The  filence  of  ancient  authors  has  not  per- 
mitted me.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fupply  it  by  conjectures, 
which  befides  would  neceflarily  have  this  defed,  to  be  very  un- 
certain and  very  arbitrary.  Aftronomy  will  furnifh  us  with' 
more  matter  for  our  refearehes. 


§   II. 

Of  JJironomy. 

"VrOthing  (hews  better  the  little  difpofition  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  for  the  fciences,  than  the  ftate  of  imperfeftion  in 
which  aftronomy  had  languifhed  among  them  during  fo  many 
ages.  It  is  certain,  that  at  the  times  of  which  we  now  fpeak,' 
and  very  long  after  them^  their  calendar  was  very  imperfe£l» 
It  was,  without  doubt,  becaufe  the  Greeks  did  not  give  them- 
felves  up  to  agriculture  till  pretty  late,  and  that  they  had  been 
a  very  long  time  v;ithout  undertaking  navigations  of  a  great 
extent  ^. 

It  appears  neverthelefs,  that  that  nation  had  never  wanted 
aftronomers.  The  greateft  part  of  the  famous  perfonages  of 
the  heroic  ages  were  faid  to  have  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  heavens.  There  is  fcarce  one  of  them,  to  whom  they 
have  not  attributed  fome  aftronomical  difcoveries  ^  If  wc 
would  even  believe  Philoftrates,  Pakmedes  had  been  inftructed 
enough  in  that  fcience  to  explain  the  caufe  of  the  eclipfeS 
of  the  fun  ^.  I  have  already  fufficiently  explained  myfelf  as  to 
what  we  fiiould  think  of  the  pretended  difcoveries  of  thefe  he- 
roes J  it  would  then  be  lofing  of  time  to  flop  any  longer  about 

it- 
There  is   great  reafon  to   think,    that,    in  the  beginning,  ' 

the  Greeks  did  not  reckon  their  years  but  by  the  feafons  ;  and 

yet  there  was  not,  in  that  rcfpe£l,  an  uniformity  between  the 


^  See  fupra,  book  i.  chap.  i.  p,  174,  &c.  &  infra,  book  4.  chap,  4. 
y  See  Liician  de  affrol.  t.  j.  p.  .<J4,  &  J'fJ.;  A^hiL  Tat.  If<ig.  inil. 
2  Heroic,  c.  10.  p.  709. 
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different  people  of  Greece.  The  Arcadians,  who  pafled  for  the 
firfl  who  had  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves  a  calendar,  ori- 
■ginally  made  the  year  of  three  months,  and  afterwards  of  four* 
The  Argives  and  the  Acarnanians  gave  fix  to.  theirs  *. 

We  cannot  fix  the  age  in  which  the  Greeks  came  to  ac- 
commodate in  a  reafonable  way  the  duration  of  their  years 
to  the  courfe  of  the  feafons.  Anciently  their  years  were  purely 
lunar''.  The  Greeks  were  not  long  of  perceiving  how  irregu- 
lar that  manner  of  dividing  the  time  was.  In  lefs  than  feven- 
teen  of  thefe  years,  the  order  of  nature  was  abfolutely  reverfed ; 
fummer  taking  the  place  of  winter,  and  winter  that  of  fum- 
mer.  They  were  obliged  to  have  a  remedy  for  thefe  inconve- 
niencies.  The  Greeks  invented  fucceffively  diiterent  periodsj 
or  cycles,  to  make  the  duration  of  their  years  concur  with  the 
periodical  return  of  the  feafons  ;  but  they  wanted  the  mofi:  ef- 
fential  fciences,  without  which  it  was  not  polTible  to  fucceed 
in  fuch  an  enterprife.  We  have  a  llriking  proof  of  this, 
even  in  the  nature  of  thefe  periods.  The  firfl  was  the  Die- 
terlde. 

This  period  fuppofed,  that  twenty-five  lunar  revolutions  an- 
fwered  exa£Ily  to  two  folar  revolutions.  In  confequence  of  this 
falfe  principle,  the  Greeks  believed  they  had  found  the  true 
means  of  bringing  back  again  the  different  months  of  their 
year  to  the  fame  feafon,  by  intercalating  a  thirteenth  month 
every  other  two  years,  in  fuch  a  way  that  the  years  were  alter- 
natively of  twelve  and  of  thirteen  months'^.  They  called  that 
period  Dieteride  or  Trieteride^  that  is  to  fay?  a  period  of  two 
years,  or  a  period  of  three  years,  becaufe  that  intercalation  did 
not  take  place  but  each  third  year,  after  two  yeavs  revolu-^ 
tion  *. 


'  PKn.  1.  7.  c.  48.  p.  403. ;  Ceiiforin.  c.  lo.;  Soiin.  c.  i.  p.  4.;  Pint.  In  Kn- 
ma,  p.  7z.  B. ;  Stob.  cclog.  phyf.  p.  11. ;  Augull.  de  civit.  Dei,  1.  1$.  c.  ix.  p. 
119.;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  ]>.  141. 

l>  Solin.  c.  I.  p.  4.;  Siiid^.  in  'EK^yxaj,  t.  i.  p.  747.  ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  i. 
e.  I.  p.  141.  c.  1 3.  p.  151. 

We  (hall  afterwards  fee  the  proof  cf  what  we  are  going  to  report  of  tluir  an- 
cient periods,  which  nccclF-rily  fuppole  lunar  years  of  354  days. 

<:  Cenforin.  c.  j8.  d  Jbid. 

INI  m  2  The 
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The  Greeks  were  not  a  long  time  without  difcovering  the 
imperfections  of  that  reform  *.  Ihey  imagined  then  to  double 
the  interval  of  the  intercalation  of  the  thirteenth  month,  and 
not  to  make  that  intercalation  till  four  years  had  revolved,  or, 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fifth  year.  It 
is  from  hence  that  that  fecond  period  took  the  names  of  Tetra- 
teride  and  Pentateride^  under  which  names  it  has  been  equal- 
ly known  <*.  Laftly,  as  the  Tetrseteride  was  flill  more  de- 
feflive  than  the  Dieteride  f,  the  Greeks  invented  a  third, 
which  they  called  OBateride^  or  Enneateride^  obferving  that 
this  new  cycle  commenced  every  ninth  year^.  -Authors  are 
divided  about  the  manner  in  which  the  intercalation  was 
\ifed  in  this  third  period.  Some  fay,  that  they  intercala- 
ted three  months  after  eight  years  had  revolved ;  others 
fay,  that  the  Greeks  added  every  eighth  year  an  intercala- 
ry month,  and  it  was  in  this  that  their  oftseterides  con- 
fided f.  Macrobius  pretends,  that  they  had  feven  common 
years  of  354  days  each,  and  that  the  eighth  year  they  interca- 
lated the  ninety  days  which  eight  folar  years  furpafs  eight 
lunar  years  s. 

I  think  that  the  Enneateride  had  place  in  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Cadmus.  Wc  fee,  in  effeft,  that,  under  this 
prince,  there  was  mention  made  of  a  great  year,  and  that 
that  great  year  was  of  eight  years ''.  We  are  not  ignorant 
that  the.  ancients,  by  thefe  great  years,  underi'lood  the  pe- 
riods invented  to  reform  the  duration  of  the  ordinary  years, 


•  The  Dieteride  erceede<3  the  duration  of  two  folar  years  about,  feven  days.  It 
of  confcquence  occafioned  twerity-ei^ht  days,  that  is  to  fay,  near  a  month's  errot 
every  eight  years.'      '    '■  ;•      .      -..'■..         ..  i- 

d  Cenforin.   c.  i8, 

f  It  mud  have  been  i;  days,  or  i ;  days  and  a  half,  that  49  lunar  months 
wanted  of  fonr  folar  years.  Thus  the  Teirsetcride  m-ide  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
one  days  of  error  every  eight  years,  near  three  days  more,  of  confei^uence,  than 
ihe  Dieteride.  But  the  irregularity,  caufcd  h^  that  period,  adted  in  a  quite  op- 
pofite  order.  The  Dieteride  kept  back  the  return  of  each  month,  with  relatioa 
to  the  feafoii  to  which  it  Ihould  appertain,' and  the  Tetrxteride  cin  the  contrary  ad- 
vanced it.  .  ■ 

c  Cenfor.  c.  18.  f  Newton's  chronology  of  rhe  G.'-'»ek;,  p.  78,  8c  79. 

8  Saturn.  1.  i.  c,  13.  p.  iji.     Sec  aUb  Siiidas  in  Ej;«wt«j>  t.  i.  p.  747, 

^  Apollod.  1.  3.  p.  137.     • 

and 
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and  to  bring  mem  back  to  the  order  of  the  feafons  snd  the  revor 
lution  of  the  ftars.  I  ftill  think  we  have  a  giimpfe  of  the  traces 
of  this  period  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  fay  that  Mi- 
nos publiflicd  his  law  i.  The  ufing  of  all  thefe  different  cycles 
proves  plainly  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  Greeks  iji 
aflronomy  at  this  time. 

In  courfe  of  time,  they  applied  themfelves  to  find  out  means 
more  proper  to  regulate  with  ejcaftnefs  the  duration  of  their 
years.  The  ancient  annals  of  Greece  attribute  thefe  f.rft  re- 
fearches  to  an  ^nfwer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos.  The  oracle  ha- 
ving faid,  that  they  muft  celebrate  the  folemn  feafls  not  only 
according  to  the  ufage  of  their  country,  but  further,  that  they 
ought  to  obferve  there  three  things  *,  the  Greeks  thought  th^t 
by  thefe  three  thingSy  the  oracle  had  ordered  them  to  have  re- 
gard to  days,  to  months,  and  to  years;  they  imagined,  thats 
for  this  effe6l,  they  ought  to  regulate  the  years  by  the  courfe  of 
the  fun,  and  the  months  by  that  of  the  moon  ''. 

The  authors  from  whorn  vve  have  this  fadl:,  do  not  tell  us  the 
time  in  which  they  applied  themfelves  to  conform  to  the  orders 
of  the  oracle;  but  it  is  certain,  that  there  pafled  many  ages  be- 
fore the  Greeks  were  inftrufted  in  the  means  proper  to  conduft 
them  to  the  end  which  they  propofed  to  themfelves. 

According  to  the  teflimony  ever!  of  the  moft  edeemed  of 
their  writers,  thefe  people  before  the  reign  of  Atreus  had  not 
yet  given  attention  to  the  proper  motion  of  the  fun  from  wed 
%o  eafl.  They  fay  this  prince  was  the  firft  who  intruded  the 
Greeks  in  it '.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  reign  of  Atreus 
only  preceded  the  war  of  Troy  fixteen  years.  Philoflrate?, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  will  do  honour  to  the  exalted  know- 
ledge of  Palamedes,  is  forced  to  confefs,  that  then  they  had  nei- 


5  Stz  MiviTi.  p.  (St;;. 

KatTas  y  . 
k   Gemin.  apiid  Petav.  Uranol.  c.  6.  p,  jt. 

I  Srrabo,  1.  I.  n,  43.  ;  Lucian.  de  athoi.  t.  a.  p.  jfij,  4  355.;  AdiU.  Tjt. 
Ifcg.  p,  140. 

ther 
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ther  rules  nor  meafures  for  the  months  and  for  the  years  *".  It 
muft  then  be  looked  upon  as  certain,  that  all  the  praflices  which 
the  Greeks  ufed  in  the  heroic  times,  were  very  imperfect. 

Some  moderns  neverthelefs  have  imagined,  that  the  enter- 
prife  of  the  Argonauts  had  caufed  a  great  progrefs  to  be  made 
in  aftronomy  in  Greece.  They  fay  the  hazards  of  a  long  and 
jdangerous  navigation  on  feas  unknown,  forced  the  Greeks  to 
apply  with  great  attention  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  heavens. 
There  have  been  feme  who  have  even  advanced,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  they  had  charged  the 
famous  centaur  Chiron  with  the  reform  of  the  ancient  calen- 
dar of  Greece  which  v/anted  exaftnefs.  Chiron,  continue  they 
made  a  new  calendar  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts  two  years 
before  their  expedition.  He  formed  even  conftellations  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  voyage  of  thefe  heroes.  They  have  done 
more :  they  would  affign  in  what  points  of  the  heavens  Chiron 
had  fixed  the  points  of  the  equinoxes  and  of  the  folftices". 

An  opinion  fo  contrary  to  all  that  ancient  hiftory  teaches  us 
of  the  little  knowledge  the  Greeks  had  of  aftronomy  in  the  he* 
roic  times,  has  not  failed  to  be  advanced.  We  have  dem.on- 
ftrated  the  falfity  of  it  in  a  manner  plain  enough  for  its  not 
being  neceffary  to  be  infifted  on  anew.  Yet,  to  the  end  that 
nothing  may  be  omitted  about  a  matter  fo'  intercfting,  I  fliall 
fliew  in  few  words  the  means  by  which  they  have  combated  a 
fyftem  fo  oppofite  to  hiftory  and  to  reafon.  I  Ihall  only  a- 
bridge  what  has  already  been  fald  by  two  celebrated  and  well- 
known  authors ''j  by  adding  oply  fome  reflexions  to  their  rea- 
fonings. 

To  the  prefent  time  they  had  only  regarded  Chiron  as  a 
Theffalian  very  well  verfed  in  botany.  In  this  refpe£l  they 
were  conformable  to  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  all  antiquity. 
They  had  never  fpoke  of  Chiron  but  as  a  phyfician  who  kne\y 


•>■!  Heroic,  c.  lo.  p.  709. 

n   Newton,  chron  of  the  Greeks,  p.  85,  87,  8p,   &  feq. 

o  Le  P.  Hardouin,  diflert.  fur  la  chron.  de  M.  Newton.  It  is  tnfertcil  in  tl.c 
irctTjoirs  cf  Trevoux,  Septem.  17x3,  art.  87,;  Eunnkr  cxpliciit.  dcs  fables,  t.  0. 
p.  341,  &  feq. 

better 
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better  than  all  his  cotemporaries  the  ufe  of  plants,  efpecially  of 
thofc  which  ferve  for  the  curing  of  wounds.  But  further :  it 
is  known  that  Jafon  was  brought  up  by  Chiron  p,  The  cen- 
taur, fay  the  ancients,  imparted,  to  his  difciples  ail  his  know- 
ledge, and  particularly  that  of  medicine.  They  even  add,  that 
Chiron  gave  from  this  motive  the  name  of  Jafon  to  that  hero, 
inflead  of  that  of  Diomede  which  he  bore  before  '^.  We  do  not 
fee  that  in  thefe  ancient  traditions  there  is  any  mention  made  of 
aflronomy.  On  what  authority  then  is  it  that  a  modern  author 
is  fupported  to  make  Chiron  an  aftronomer  capable  of  making  a 
calendar,  and  to  fix  the  true  ftate  of  the  heavens,  efpecially  in 
the  ages  he  mentions  ?  They  fupport  themfelves  from  a  fragment 
of  an  unknown  poet  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus''. 
But  further,  what  fays  this  paflage  which  makes  the  only  bafis 
of  the  fyftem  which  we  attack  ?  Here  it  is,  tranflated  literally, 
that  we  may  judge  if  fuch  an  authority  is  capable  of  deftroying 
the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  antiquity.  "  Hermippus  of  Beryte 
<«  gives  the  name  of  Sage  to  Chiron  the  centaur ;  and  he  who 
<*  has  written  the  Titanomachy  reports,  that  he  had  nrfl  learn- 
*<  ed  the  human  race  to  live  according  to  juflice,  by  (hewing 
<*  them  the  force  of  an  oath,  the  joyful  facritices,  or  thankfgi- 
!«  vings,  and  the  figures  of  the  heavens'"." 

Without  fpeaking  of  the  whimfical  aflbrtment  of  thefe  three 
fofts  of  knowledge,  without  being  willing  to  examine  the  au- 
thority of  an  unknown  poet,  and  of  whom  the  ancients  have 
tranfmitted  fcarce  any  thing  to  us,  could  even  what  he  has  faid 
make  us  conclude,  that  Chiron  had  been  learned  enough  in 
aftronomy  to  range  all  the  liars  under  their  different  conftella- 
tions?  Do  we  fee  in  the  paiTage  in  queltion,  that  the  centaur 


¥ 


P  The  fcholiaft  of  Pindar  brings  to  prove  it  Mo  verfes  of  Hcfiod.     Ncmea  j, 
ad  vcrf.  91. 

1   Id.  Pyth.  4.  ad  veiC.  zii. 

This  is  what  the  fcholiaft  of  ApoUonius  fays  alfc^,  1.  t.  7.  JJ*. 

•■  Strom.  1.  I.  p.  360,  &  ^Ci. 

'  Zxi^ttara  'OXvuTTH.   Clem,  A!ci,  loc»  cit. 
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had  reformed  the  calendar  in  favour  of  the  Argonauts,  andlaft- 
ly,  that  he  had  fixed  the  four  points  of  the  folftices  and  thd  equi- 
noxes in  the  middle,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
Cancer  and  Si.  Capricorn,  of  the  Ram  and  Libra  ? 

What  we  can  conclude,  as  appears  to  me,  mofl  naturally 
from  this  pafTiige,  is,  that  Chiron  joined  to  the  knowledge  of 
botany,  that  fort  of  adronomy  \vhic:h  concerns  the  heliacal  iet' 
ting  and  ififing  of  fome  conftellations,  fuch  as  the  Hyades,  the 
Pleiades,  and  Orion,  whofe  appearances  furn'ifli  prognoflics  a- 
boLit  the  \vind,  the  tempefls,  the  rsins,  and  other  accidents 
hurtful  td  agriculture.  He  might  know  alfo,  that  the  obferva- 
lion  of  the  (lars  near  the  pole  is  ilfeful  in  navigation.  Perhaps 
he  might  have  given  fonle  inftru£lions  to  the  Greeks  abo'nt  thefe 
objeifts.  It  was  this  point,  v>^ithout  doUbt,  to  which  the  Cele- 
ftial  knowledge  of  Chiron  was  reducetl.  The  ftate  in  which 
aftronomy  then  was  in  Greece,  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of 
it.  Thefe  fciences,  moreover,  #ere  limited  enough,  and  did 
iiot  piit  the  perfon  who  pofiefTcd  thCm,  in  ai  ftate  of  ex^ecuting 
all  that  they  would  give  the  honour  of  to  Chiron  *. 

We  muil  befides  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Greeks  failed  in  the  heroic  times,  to  imagine,  that 
the  Argonauts  had  need  of  a  calendar  to  mark  exa£lly  the  rrfin^^ 
ihe  fetting,  arid  the  pofition  of  the  flafs.  The  Greeks  then  on- 
ly cruifed  about,  that  is  to  fay,  flilled  alorig  the  coafts'.  It  ^Vas 
not  necelTary  in  the  enterprife  of  the  Argonauts  to  bear  off  to 
the  open  feas;  their  object  was  to  make  the  paffage  from;  Thef- 
faly  to  Colchis.  Of  what  ufe  then  would  the  pretended  calen- 
dar of  Chiron  have  been  to  them  ?  Shall  we  fuppofe,  that  thefe 
adventurers  knew  how  tc5'  take  the  height  of  the  ftars,  to  know 
the  place  in  which  they  were  ?    What  I  fhall  fay  in  the  fol- 


*  What  Clemens  Alexandrinui  adds,  of  Hyppc,  daughter  of  Chiron,  whom 
Ovid,  by  tbe  by,  i .ills  Oiyr&f ,  confirms  the  explication  which  I  have  jnft  given 
of  the  aibotiomical  knuwicd^e  of  Cliiron.  Hyppo,  daughter  of  the  cciitaur, 
liiys  Clement,  having  efpoufcd  ,Eo!i3S,  the  fame  Uiyfles  came  to  (hew  to  her 
hiilbjnd  the  fcicnce  of  her  father,  that  is  to  fay,  the  contemplation  of  nature. 
Earipide<;,  adds  he,  fays  of  this  Hyppo,  that  (he  knew  and  preu.ded  divine 
thinps  by  tl^c  oracles  and  by  the  xiixig  of  die  ilors.     Strtm,  I.  i.  jf>.  j6i. 

lowing' 
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lowing  book,  about  the  manoeuvre  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
ages,  will  fhew  us  how  incapable  they  were  of  fuch  an  opera- 
tion. We  (hall  there  fee,  that  even  in  the  times  of  Homer, 
that  is  to  fay,  more  than  300  years  after  the  epoch  which  we 
are  actually  fpeaking  of,  the  Urfa  MajiDr  was  the  only  guide 
"which  their  pilots  knew  ^ 

Thefe  arcj  I  think,  proofs  more  than  fufficient  to  deftroy  all 
the  imaginations  tvhich  they  have  propagated  about  the  calendar 
made  by  Ghiron.  If  it  was  necefTary  to  add  to  this  fome  reflec. 
tlons,  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hefiod  alone  would  furnilh 
lis  with  eriow  to  overturn  the  fyftem  which  v/e  attack.  Homer, 
who  in  his  poems  has  had  fo  many  occafions  to  fpeak  of  the 
ftars,  arid  who  in  effedl  fpeaks  of  them  very  often,  yet  only 
names  (ix  conflellations,  Ur/a  IMajor^  Orion,  Chdrks's  IVai?j, 
the  Hyades^  the  Pleiades ^  and  the  Great  Dog,  It  is  a  flrong 
prefumption,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  Greeks  knew  no  more. 
In  the  defcription  which  he  makes  of  the  fliield  of  Achilles, 
^vhere  he  faysj  that  Vulcan^  among  other  fubjecls,  had  repre- 
fented  all  the  conflellations  with  which  heaven  is  crowned  ",  we 
do  not  fee,  that  he  places  there  a  greater  number. 

If  from  Homer  we  pafs  to  Hefiod,  we  fliall  fee,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  cbnftellations  known  to  the  Greeks  were  not  aug- 
mented in  his  time.  This  poet  only  mentions  thofe  which 
were  fpoken  of  by  Homer.  For  Sirius  and  Arcturus  '^j  of  which 
the  names  are  found  in  his  writings,  and  of  which  we  fee  no 
trace  in  thofe  of  Homer,  are  only  two  particular  flars,  which 
make  a  part,  one  of  the  Great  Dog,  and  the  other  of  Charles's 
Wain.  Anacreon,  although  greatly  poflerior  to  Homer  ami 
Hefiodj  only  names  one  conftcllation  more  than  thefe  two  poets  *. 


*  Book  4.  chap.  4. 

I'   'Ev  5i  Ti«  riigiu,  "jrxvrx  ru,  t  is^zvoi  'ifl^x)iuteii,       Iliad,  1.  18.  v.  4S4. 
^  Opera,  v.  609,  &  610, 


always  ufe. 

Jt   was  Thaies,  as  I  (hall  Ih:w  in  the  third  part,  who  Icr.rncd  the  Greeks  to 
know  the  Litllc  Bear. 

Vol.  II.  N  n  LaRly. 
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Laftly,  if  we  were  to  examine  all  the  ancient  Greek  authors 
who  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  conftellations,  we  fhaU 
fee,  that  they  knew  no  others  but  the  two  i3ears,  Orion,  Charles's 
Wain,  and  the  Pleiades. 

With  regard  to  the  zodiaCi  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
any  \vriters  of  antiquity.  We  do  not  find  that  term  ufed  but  in 
authors  much  younger  *.  We  fhould  not  be  furprifed  at  this. 
It  is  certain,  that,  before  Thales,  the  Greeks  had  no  idea  of 
aftronomy  confidered  as  a  fcience  ^.  If  we  refer  to  Pliny,  Ana- 
ximander  had  been  the  firfl  who  had  made  known  to  them  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ^ ;  a  difcovery  which  I  think  notwith- 
standing ought  to  be  referred  to  Thales  *.  Pliny  likewife  tells 
us,  that  Cleoftrates  had  been  the  lirll  among  the  Greeks  who 
"Was  faid  to  have  made  known  the  different  figns  which  compofe 
the  circle  of  the  fphere  ^  ;  and  frorh  the  manner  in  which  Pliny 
exprefles  himfelfj  we  fee,  that  he  was  only  a  little  time  after 
Anaximander  '^. 

It  appears  to  me  then  dcmonftrated,  that  in  the  ages  which 
at  prefent  make  our  objeft,  and  even  a  long  time  after,  the 
Greeks  knew  only  fach  of  the  conftellations  whofe  obfervation  is 
mofl  neceffary  for  agriculture.  It  had  only  been  fuccelTively  and 
by  length  of  time,  that  they  came  to  know  and  defign  the  great- 
ell  part  of  she  conftellations,  of  which  they  would  make  us  be- 
lieve the  pretended  planifphere  of  Chiron  was  compofed.  We 
Ihall  have  occafion  to  convince  them  flill  m.ore  of  this  by  the  ex- 
pofure  which  I  fliall  make  in  the  following  volume  of  the  fl:at« 
in  which  aftronomy  then  was  in  Greece. 


*  It  lb  neither  in  Plato  nor  in  Aridotle.  And  we  fi^d  no  more  of  it  in  the 
poem  of  the  fiihere  whidi  remains  to  us  under  the  name  of  Empedocles.  Jifui 
Faliric.  Bibl.  Grxc.  t    i.  p.  477- 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  treatife  de  mtiiido,  inferted  among  the  works  of  Ariftotlc, 
•we  fee  the  word  Zuhu  ufcd  to  defign  the  twelve  figns  j  but  all  the  critics  agree  at 
this  time,  that  that  tresrrl'e  is  not  Ariftotle's. 

Aroius  is  the  moll  ancient  author  who  has  defigned  the  zodiac  by  the  term 
ZuXcf:  Ko)ix\et;,      ArJtus  lived  about  the  yeai"  17^  before  Chrift. 

y  This  is  what  we  fliall  prove  in  the  3d  part  ^   L.  z.  fed  6, 

»  Sec  what  is  faid  on  thii  IbbjcQ,  p^rt  3. 

^  I'lin.  Ix.  ka.  C.  =  Ibid. 

iBefi  des 
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Befides  the  names  by  which  the  Greeks  have  defigned  the 
conftellations,  it  would  fuffice  alone,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove, 
that  far  from  having  been  invented  before  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  they  mufl  be  on  the  contrary  poflerior  to  that 
epoch.  By  the  confellion  of  the  partifans  of  the  fyflem  which 
we  now  attack,  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  names  have  a  dire£l 
relation  to  that  expedition'^;  in  this  point  we  are  perfe£lly  a- 
greed.  We  only  differ  in  this,  that  they  fuppofe  that  the 
Greeks  had  formed  their  conftellations  before  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts.  We  pretend,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  could 
only  be  fince  that  event ;  and  we  prove  it  by  the  names  of  ma- 
ny of  the  confteliations  J  fuch  as  that  of  the  Dragon  who  guard- 
ed the  golden  fleece,  of  Medea's  cup,  of  Caftor  and  Polluxj 
and  of  Chiron  himfelf.  Thefe  names  neceflarily  fuppofe  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  become  already  famous  by  its 
iuccefs. 

With  refpe(Sk  to  the  (liip  Argo,  one  of  the  principal  conflel- 
iations  of  the  Greek  planifphere,  there  is  no  appearance  that 
it  had  been  formed  in  Greece.  They  can  only  perceive  one 
part  of  the  ftars  wliich  compofed  it.  I  fliall  be  eafily  enough 
brought  to  believe,  that  that  conflellation  was  the  work  of  Greek 
alb  momers  eftablifhed  at  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemvs. 
T'.i  J  name  oi'Cajiopus^  given  to  the  mod  brilliant  flar  of  that 
coiiilc'llation  appears  to  fliew  it  pofitively  enough.  No  one  is 
ignorant  that  that  word  is  purely  Egyptian.  It  was  the  name 
of  a  god  much  celebrated  and  highly  revered  in  Egypt  ^. 

Laftly,  is  it  wdl  proved,  that,  in  the  times  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking,  the  Greeks  defigned  even  the  conflcllations  which 
they  knew  by  the  names  which  remain  at  this  time  in  ufe  in 
our  aflronomy  .''  Do  we  not  fee,  on  the  contrary,  that  rhefe 
names  and  thefe  figures  have  fuffered  great  variation  among 
thefe  people  ?  The  Great  Bear,  which  afterwards  they  call- 
ed Helice,    is  never  called  but   j-h'cfos  by  Homer  and    He- 


d,  Newton's  chion.  of  the  Greeks,  p.  87. 

«  Sec  riu:.  dc  If:d£  &  Ofinde,  p.  ■   o   E.;  VofT,  de  KloL  1. 1,  c.  31. 

N   n    2  1I0C4. 
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fiod  *.  The  couftelLition  of  Charles's  Wain,  called  by  Ho- 
mer Bootes^  and  ArElurus  by  Heficd,  has  fince  been  named 
Ar£lophylax,  the  keeper  of  the  hear'^-  That  of  the  Bull  did 
not  bear  in  the  early  times,  among  the  Greeks,  the  name  of 
that  animal.  They  named  that  conftellation  originally  f  thp 
guardian  of  the  feafons  s. 

But  what  has  beeri  the  origin  of  the  names  and  the  figures 
that  the  Greeks  have  given  anciently  to  conftellations  ?  Tq 
what  caufe  are  the  changes  they  have  made  in  them  referred? 
This  is  what  I  (hall  treat  of  in  a  particular  differtation  ;  I  fliall 
expofe  my  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  the  names  by  which 
the  firll  people  have  originally  defigned  the  conftellations.  I 
fliall  likewlfe  give  an  account  of  the  changes  that  thefe  names 
have  received  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  motives  which 
occafioned  them  ''.  I  think  for  this  reafon  I  fliall  be  dif- 
penfed  with  at  prefent  from  entering  Into  any  detail  on  thi^ 
cbjefl. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  planets,  it  Is  certain,  that,  at  the  time? 
we  now  mention,  the  Greeks  only  knew  Venus.  This  is 
in  efFe£t  the  only  planet  which  is  fpoken  of  in  the  writers  of 
great  antiquity.  But  the  difcovery  of  Venus  cpndu£led  the 
Greeks  but  very  flowly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
planets.  This  is  a  facl  of  which  I  fliall  give  the  proof  in  the 
lucceeding  volume.  We  fliall  fee  there,  that  to  the  time 
that  Eudoxus  and  Plato  returned  from  Egypt,  the  Greeks 
had  no  idea  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  planets.  It  is  eafy 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  when  we  refleft,  th^t,  at  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  thefe  people  ftill  believed  that  the  Venus  of 
the  morning  and  the  Venus  of  the  night  were  two  different 
planets.  It  was  Pythagoras  \yho  drew  theni  from  fo  grofs  ari  error, 


*  Befides^ the  names  of  "A^jit^j,  of  '  A^a^uc,  and  of  'HA^jj,  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the.Gieat  Bear,  we  lee  that  they  likewife  defign  it  by  that  of '  Ayayv^. 
llcfychlns  in  vcci;'  Ayxvvx.. 

f  See  Hygiti.  poet,  aftron.  1.  i.  n.  i.  p,  350. 

+  Lc  gardicn  da  Unncs. 

K  Sphsera  Empedocl.  v.  98,  &  feq.  See  Hygin  poet,  aflron.  I.  s„  where  he 
has  related  all  the  diflcrent  n^imes  given  to  the  conrtellations  by  the  Greeks. 

i'  See  at  the  end  of  this  volume  the  f^-ft  difiertalion  on  the  names  of  the  con- 
llelbtior.f. 
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The  fa£ls  which  I  have  cxpofeJ  appear  to  me  fuiHcient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  ftate  of  ailronomy  among  the  Greeks,  in 
the  heroic  times.  The  inductions  that  may  be  drawn  from 
them,  ^f  we  may  fay  io^  prefcnt  themfelves. 


§  III. 

Of  Geometryy  Mechanics j  and  Geography. 

T  Shall  not  flop  to  inquire  what  knowledge  the  Greeks  might 
^  have  had  in  Geometry,  in  mechanics,  and  in  geography, 
in  the  ages  we  are  running  over  at  prefent.  The  fa£ls  which 
ancient  hiftory,  and  particularly  Homer,  furnifli  for  this  e- 
poch,  prove  that  the  Greeks  then  had  fome  notions  of 
the  fundamental  practices  of  thefe  different  fciences.  I 
have  (hown  elfewhere,  that,  without  fuch  knowledge,  no 
political  fociety  could  fubfift.  But  to  determine  precifely 
the  ftate  in  which  the  mathematics  were  in  Greece  in  the 
heroic  ages,  is  impolTible.  Ancient  authors  have  tranfmit- 
ted  nothing  particular  nor  preclfe  about  this  obje6l.  I  do  not 
think  then  that  it  ought  to  be  attempted.  I  could  only  re- 
peat moft  of  the  conje£lures,  which  I  have  pronofed  in  the 
firft  part  of  this  work,  on  the  origin  and  unfolding  of  the  fci- 
ences. The  reader  need  only  recolletl:  what  I  have  there  faid, 
and  he  will  fee  that  almofl  all  the  relledlions  which  I  there 
made  on  the  firft  people,  may  very  well  be  applied  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages.  I  think  it  will  be  better,  to 
propofe  fome  conjectures  on  the  caufes  which  hindered  for 
fo  long  a  time  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences  in  Grece. 

I  have  already  faid,  and  do  not  fear  to  repeat  it,  it  is  always 
furprifing,  that  the  people  with  whom  we  cannot  conteft  the 
glory  of  having  carried  the  arts  and  fciences  to  the  utmofl:  per- 
fecStion ;  that  the  people  regarded  at  this  time,  and  with  rea- 
fon,  as  our  maders  and  models  in  all  matters  which  raife  and 
diftinguifli  the  human  mind,  had  been  fo  long  a  time  bound- 
ed by  notions  extremely  grofs.    From  the  epoch  of  the  eftablini- 
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ment  of  the  firH:  colonies  of  Afia  and  Egypt  in  Greece,, 
to  the  time  of  Thales,  that  is  to  fay,  for  more  than  a  thoufand 
years,  the  Greeks  made  no  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  which 
the  people  of  the  eafl  had  communicated  to  them.  The  con- 
tinual intercourfe  which  Greece  kept  up  with  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia,  one  would  think,  would  have  contributed  to 
kindle  and  develop  the  feeds  of  knowledge.  Yet  this  com" 
merce  with  people  fo  improved,  did  not  produce  the  effe£l 
naturally  to  be  expelled  from  it.  Thefe  firfl:  feeds  were 
flifled.  Let  us  endeavour  to  give  a  reafon  for  this  flownefs 
and  inaftivity.  By  examining  the  ftate  in  which  Greece 
was  in  the  ages  ^vhich  at  prefent  fix  our  attention,  and  by 
refieilling  on  the  events  which  happened  there  at  that  time, 
we  (hall  fee  that  it  was  not  poflible  for  the  Greeks  to  per- 
fe£l  the  firft  knowledge  which  they  had  received  from  AHa 
and  Egypt. 

I  think,  it  is  demonfl:rated  by  all  the  lights  tliat  hiflory 
^an  aflord  us  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  fciences,, 
that  they  did  not  begin  to  acquire  any  fort  of  perfe^lipn?  but 
in  pretty  confiderable  ftates  >.  Greece  in  the  heroic  ages., 
and  long  afterwards,  reckoned  almoft  as  many  kingdoms  as 
cities.  We  may  eafily  comprehend  how  weak  thofe  fort  o^ 
ilntes  muit  have  been.  What  inhabitants  they  had,  raulil 
have  been  folely  taken  up  with  the  care  of  their  own  preferva- 
tiou.  In  fuch  a  fituation  the  fciences  could  hardly  make  any 
progrefs. 

Bcfiues,  a  nation  cannot  cultivate  the  fciences  but  in  propor- 
tion to  its  enjoying  tranquillity,  which  Greece  was  very  far 
£roin  enjoying  the  fweets  of  in  the  heroic  times ''.  Expofed  to 
the  incurfions  and  ravages  of  ftrangers,  tormented  with  divi- 
fjons  and  intefline  wars,  engaged  to  carry  their  arms  into  dif- 
tant  climes  ;  lallly,  expofed  to  the  moft  fatal  revolutions,  how 
could  thefe  people  give  themfelves  up  to  that  repofe  and 
iiudy  which  the  arts  and  fciences  require  ?    To  prove  this,  let 


1  See  part  i.  book  3.  vliap,  s.  art.  6, 
'-  Sc«  Thucy4.   I.  1.  i).  li, 
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us  give  a  (hort  but  exa£l  picture  of  the  difFerent  revolutions 
with  which  that  part  of  Europe  was  then  agitated. 

We  have  juft  feen  that  they  formerly  had  not  in  Greece  any 
flourifliing  ftates ;  and  of  confequence  they  had  no  fecurity,  no 
tranquillity  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Thefe  countries  then,  quite 
open,  and  without  defence,  were  a  prey  to  the  avidity  of  the 
neighbouring  people,  who  every  inftant  came  to  attack  and 
plunder  them.  In  thefe  unhappy  times  the  inhabitants  remo- 
ved themfelves,  as  far  as  poffible,  from  the  fca-coafls  for  fear  of 
pirates '.  They  had  fcarce  any  more  fecurity  in  the  inland 
parts.  The  people  pillaged,  ftript,  and  mutually  drove  them 
from  their  habitations.  Thus  they  were  always  obliged  to  be 
armed  ^ :  they  could  neither  trade,  nor  even  cultivate  the 
earth  ". 

The  difFerent  colonies  which  came  from  Afia  and  Egypt  to 
fettle  themfelves  in  Greece,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ages  we 
are  now  running  over,  drew  them  from  the  horrors  to  w^hich 
they  were  then  a  prey.  The  conductors  of  thefe  new  migra. 
tJons  communicated  to  the  Greeks  the  fciences  which  thefe  peo- 
ple had  always  wanted,  or  which  a:  leaft  they  abfolutely  ne- 
glected to  cultivate.  They  built  cities  in  advantageous  places, 
and  at  the  fame  time  commodious  for  trafEc.  They  alfo  found 
out  the  means  of  inhabiting  the  coafts  with  fome  fecuritv. 
The  fea-ports,  becoming  rich,  were  augmented  by  little  and 
little :  the  mod  powerful  built  walls,  and  fecured  themfelves 
from  incurfions  ''.  It  was  thus  that  Greece  began  infenfibly 
to  in(lru£t  and  polifli  itfelf. 

But  the  fpiric  of  difcord,  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  fcizcd  on 
the  difFerent  ftitcs,  which  then  formed  themfelves  in  each  di- 
Urict.  Without  particularifing  the  number  of  petty  intefline 
hoflilities,  the  two  wars  of  Thebes,  the  lafl  of  which  ended 
with  the  ruin  of  that  city,  of  themfelves  put  all  Greece  in  com- 
buftion.  The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  which  afterwards 
employed  the  choice  and   flower  of  the   nation  in  a  diilanc 

'  Thucyd.  1. 1.  n.  7.;  Philocor.  apud Strsb.  1.  9.  p.  lop. 
"1  Tluicyd.  1.  I.  n.  5,   (S,   7,  i  z,   iSc  1 7, 
"  See  infr(?,  book  4.  chap.  4. 
o  Thuc'yd.  i,  i.  n.  7,  &  8. 
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countr}-,  the  league  formed  a  little  afterwards  for  the  deftriic- 
tion  of  Troy,  laflly,  the  revolution  which  the  return  of  the 
Heraclid'je  caufed  in  Peloponnefus,  did  not  give  the  Greeks 
time  to  breathe.  The  war  of  Troy  had  occafioned  the  greatefl 
diforders  in  Greece  P;  but  the  revolution  which  rendered  the 
HcracIidK  mafters  of  Peloponnefus,  had  ftill  more  fatal  confe- 
quences.  This  lafl  event  rcplunged  Greece  nearly  into  the 
fame  ftate  of  barbarifm,  from  which  the  colonies  from  Afia  and 
Egypt  had  drawn  them. 

The  reader  may  call  to  mind  what  I  have  already  fald  in  the 
firfl  book,  of  the  efforts  which  the  defcendents  of  Hercules 
made  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  their  anceftorsj  80  years  af- 
ter the  taking  of  Troy  ^.  After  various  attempts,  they  made 
themfelves  maflers  of  Peloponnefus.  The  fuccefs  of  their  en- 
terprife  threw  Greece  into  the  greatell  trouble  and  confufion. 
Almoft  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  firft 
fettlements.  The  commotion  was  general.  The  bad  eff€<fls 
which  this  event  produced  were  not  confined  to  thefe  cala- 
mities. The  troops  which  the  defcendents  of  liercules  em- 
ployed, were  for  the  mod  part  compofed  of  Dorians  of  Thef- 
faly"".  Thefe  grofs  and  favage  people  threw  Greece  into  a  fbate 
of  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  nearly  equal  to  that  into  which  the' 
Normans  threw  France  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuryi 
Thefe  Dorians  exterminated  or  drove  out  almoft  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peloponnefus,  and  of  one  part  of  Attica.  They  deftroy- 
ed  mofl  of  the  ancient  cities,  and  founded  new  ones ;  the  citi- 
zens of  which,  ignorant  oi  letters,  and  negle£llng  the  fciences^ 
only  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture  and  the  military  art. 
Thofe  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  who  remained  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, were  reduced  to  llavery.  The  others,  forced  to  look  for 
new  habitations,  fettled  themfelves  in  the  ifles,  and  on  the 
coafts  of  Afia  Minor.  The  bufinefs  of  their  fettlement,  and 
the  care  of  defending  themfelves  againft  the  people  of  thofe 
countries,  hindered  them  for  fome  time  of  thinking  to  cultivate 


P  Stcinfra,  book  5.  chap.  3.  1  P.  45,  &  4C. 
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letters.  Yet  they  did  not  entirely  negletl  them.  The  fertility 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited,  foon  procured  them  that 
cafe  and  repofe  fo  favourable  to  arts  and  fciences,  that  there 
came  from  thofe  countries  the  firft  authors,  who  deferved,  in 
every  refpe£t,  to  defcend  to  poflerity ;  authors,  vvhofe  works  we 
cannot  at  this  time  too  much  admire  *.  It  was  from  thefe  colo- 
nies that  letters  repafledinto  European  Greece,  and  there  began 
to  banifli  barbarifm,  whith  neverthelefs  fupported  itfelf  there  a 
long  time,  and  reigned  to  the  age  of  thofe  celebrated  meni 
whom  the  Greeks  honoured  with  the  name  of  Sages,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  the  times  of  Solon  and  Pififlratus  f. 


•  Homer,  Herodotus,  &c. 

f  Sec  Le>  memoircs  de  racademie  des  Jnfcriptions,  torn,  7.  cnemoires,  p-.^JJ. 
&  33i. 
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Commerce  and  Navimtion, 


't> 


IN  treating  of  the  origin  of  commerce  and  navigation-  in  the 
firft  part  of  this  work,  it  was  necefTary  to  reftrain  ourfelves 
to  general  views.  An  effe£t  of  the  obfcurity  which  reigns 
over  the  hiftory  of  the  ages  which  then  fixed  our  attention  \ 
thofe  at  prefent  in  queflion  will  procure  us  more  fatisfaftron. 
One  may  enter  into  fome  detail's  on  the  ftate  of  commerce  and 
navigation  among  many  nations.  In  the  account  I  am  going  to 
give,  I  (hall  obferve-the  chronological  order  and  the  fucceffion 
of  fa<D:s,  as  much  as  poflible ;  it  i&  for  that  reafon  I  fliall  firft 
fpeak  of  the  Egyptians.  The  maritime  etiterprifes  of  Sefoftris 
are  the  moft  ancient  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in  the  times 
of  which  we  now  undertake  to  give  the  pidure. 

CHAP.         I. 

Of  the  Egyptians. 

I  Said  in  the  preceding  volume,  that  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  had  little  inclination  for  commerce ;  I  fhew- 
ed  alfo,  that  they  muft  have  addicted  themfelves  to  navi- 
gation only  very  lately.  Policy  and  fuperftition  oppofed 
them  ^.  Sefoftris,  who  afcended  the  tlfrone  about  1659 
years  before  Chrift  b,  filenced  thefe  motives,  and  baniftied 
thefe  prejudices.  This  prince,  v/hofe  ambition  knew  no 
bounds,  had  propofed  the  conqueft  of  the  univerfe  *^.  But, 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  undertake  fo  vaft  a  project  with-] 


*  See  book  4.  chap.  ».  b  Sv^ra,  book  i ,  chap.  3..  p.  1 1. 

*=  Biod.  1. 1,  p.  61. 
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out  a  fleet.  Reje£ling  therefore  the  principles  which  the  kings 
his  predeceflbrs  had  followed,  with  refpe6l  to  the  marine,  he 
equipped  a  very  large  fleet ;  it  confifted,  they  fay,  of  400  faiH. 
If  we  believe  the  report  of  the  authors  of  antiquity,  thefe  were 
the  firll  fiiips  of  war  that  had  been  feen  ^.  Before,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  only  had  weak  barks,  or  even  rafts,  which  ferved 
them  to  coaft  about  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  gulf  ?.  It  was 
likewife  on  this  fea  that  Sefofliris  made  his  fleet  be  built  ^.  I 
am  perfuaded,  though  the  ancients  do  not  fay  fo,  that  to  efFe£l 
this  he  had  recourfe  to  Phoenician  workmen.  It  is  equally 
probable,  that  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  tackling  whiqh  rigged 
thefe  vefleis,  was  got  from  the  fame  nation. 

By  means  of  his  fleet,  Sefoftris  made  himfelf  mafl:er  of  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  the  coafts  of  the 
Indian  fea ''.  We  do  not  fee  that  this  prince  is  faid  to 
have  had  fliips  on  the  Mediterranean.  Diodorus  fays,  it 
is  true,  that  Sefoflris  conquered  the  Cyclades'.  But  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  expreffion  fhould  be  underftood  of  fomc 
ifles  of  the  Indian  fea,  and  not  of  thofe  which  the  ancients 
knew  under  that  name  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  man- 
ner alone  in  which  Diodorus  exprefles  himfelf,  is  enough  to 
(Kew  it  *;  efpecially,  as  neither  he,  nor  Herodotus,  fay  in 
any  other  place,  that  Sefoflris  had  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  a  brilliant,  but  fliort  epoch, 
for  the  marine  among  the  Egyptians.  In  efFeil,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  fuccefTors  of  Sefoflris  ever  entered  into  his 
views,  or  continued  his  projedls.  The  writers  of  antiquity 
do  not  mention  any  maritime  enterprifc  undertaken  in  E- 
gypt,  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  running  over.     The  an- 


d  Id.  ibid.  p.  C4.  *  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  101,;   Died.  I.  i.  p.  J4. 

f  Plin.  1.  7.  fti\.  J7.  p.  417.  e  Herod.  I.  2.  n.  loi.  ;  Diod.  1,  i.  p.  64. 

^  Herod.  &  Diod.  locis  at. 

Thefe  authors  only  fpcak  of  the  Red  fea ;  but  it  is  known,  that  under  thrX 
denomination,  the  ancients  included  all  the  fpace  of  fea  which  walhcs  Afia  to  the. 
fonth. 

i  L.  I,  p.  (Ji. 

•  The  name  of  Cjcladcs  is  a  gencrical  tcrm>  which  may  agree  wit^  many  col- 
lections of  iflcs, 
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cient  manner  of  thinking,  with  refpeft  to  commerce  and  na- 
vigation,' refumed  its  empire.  Entirely  taken  up  with  the 
means' of  rendering  the  inland  commerce  of  his  kingdom  ve- 
ry flourifhing,  Sefoftris  wanted  to  have  an  eafy  communication 
between  the  different  provinces  of  Egypt.  With  this  view,  he 
had  caufed  many  canals  to  be  cut,  which  came  from  the  Nile  ', 
and  communicated  with  each  other.  By  thus  facilitating  the 
tranfport  of  commodities,  he  had  taken  care  that  plenty 
fhould  fpread  itfelf  over  all  his  kingdom.  Thefe  works  fo 
proper  to  encourage  commerce,  yet  could  not  infpire  the 
Egyptians  with  a  tafte  for  it ;  they  did  not  try  to  extend  their 
commerce  to  any  diftance,  nor  to  make  with  foreigners  e- 
ftablifhments  capable  of  fupporting  it ;  for  I  do  not  think 
one  can  refer  to  this  end  the  different  colonies  which  Cecropa 
and  Danaus  condu£led  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  about  an 
liundred  years  after  Sefoflris.  We  know  that  the  chiefs  of 
thefe  new  migrations  kept  up  no  relation  with  Egypt  ^, 
They  ought  then  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  adventurers,  who, 
difcontented  with  their  lot,  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  ^ 
troop  of  vagabonds  to  go  and  feek  their  fortune  in  a  foreign 
land.  I  alfo  think  that  it  had  been  with  thefe  fecond  colonies 
as  with  the  firft,  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  made  their  paffage 
from  Egypt  into  Greece  in  Phoenician  bottoms  ". 

The  Egyptians  continued  to  give  very  little  accefs  to 
{Irangers.  The  ports  of  Egypt,  except  that  of  Naucratis,  re- 
mained always  fhut.  They  were  not  opened  till  under  the 
reign  of  Pfammeticus  ",  that  is  to  fay,  more  than  looo  years 
after  Sefoftris, 

Although  ancient  Egypt  was  little  given  to  commerce, 
the  people  notwithftanding  enjoyed  immenfe  riches.  They 
owed  them  to  the  exploits  and  the  conquefls  of,  their  firft 
fovereigns.  Thefe  princes  had  over-run  and  fubje£led  a 
great  part  of  Afia  p.      Thefe   wars  were   not  unprofitable : 


I  Herod.  I.  1.  n.  io8.  Diod.  I.  x.  p.  66. 

V>  See  Herod.  1.  ».  n.  154.  "See  Marfh.  p.  lojj,  &  110. 

°  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  73.  P  Id.  ibid.  p.  13,  J4,  &  5tf. 
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Sefoftris  got  by  his  expeditions  an  immenfe  booty  ^.  Be- 
fides,  he  impofed  confiderable  tributes  of  every  fort  on  the 
nations  he  had  conquered  ^  They  v/ere  even  obliged  to 
bring  them  to  Egypt  ^.  The  fuccefibrs  of  this  prince  imi- 
tated his  example.  Ancient  infcriptions,  which  flill  fubfift- 
ed  in  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Tacitus,  marked  the  weight 
of  gold  and  of  filver,  the  number  of  arms  and  of  horfes,  the 
quantity  of  ivory  and  perfumes,  of  corn  and  other  commodi- 
ties that  each  nation  was  to  pay  ^  Thefe  tributes,  by  there- 
port  of  Tacitus,  equalled  thofe  which  in  his  time  the  Parthians 
and  even  the  Romans  could,  demand  from  the  people  under 
their  dominion  ". 

It  is  not  then  furprifing,  that,  in  fpite  of  their  difmclina- 
tion  to  commerce,  ancient  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  enjoyed  great 
opulence.  By  the  conquefts  of  her  firft  monarchs,  (he  was 
become  the  centre  or  boundary  of  a  great  part  of  the  riches 
of  Afia.  The  fuperb  monuments  which  thefe  princes  caufed 
to  be  erected,  the  immenfe  works  which  they  undertook, 
fpread  money  over  the  nation,  and  circulated  their  treafures» 
Each  private  perfon  profited  by  it,  and  might  that  way  alone 
enrich  himfelf  readily  enough.  Befides,  they  were  very  lux- 
urious in  Egypt  in  early  times.  One  may  judge  of  this  by 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  vafes,  the  precious  habits,  &c. 
which  the  Ifraelites  brought  from  that  country  when  thev  came 
out  of  it  ^. 


CHAP.         IL 

Of  the  P/jccnicia??s, 

I  HAVE  refen^ed  for  the  ages  which  we  are  running  over  at 
prefent,  many  details  relating  to  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  in  effccl  to  this  epoch,  that  mofi: 
of  the  maritime  epterprifes  which  have  rendered  thefe  people  fo 

1  Ibid.  p.  (5 J.  r  Dlod.  1.  i.  p.  «4,  &  <5j.  f  Ibid.  p.  <Jj. 

■  Stral)o,  1.  i7.  p,  1171.;  Tacit,  annal.  1,  1.  c.  Co,  u  ibid. 

*   LxjU.  c.  u.  v.  35. 
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famous  in  antiquity  fhould  be  referred.  Their  hlflory  furnifhes 
a  very  convincing  proof  what  induflry  can  do,  and  fliews  very 
evidently  to  what  pitch  commerce  is  capable  of  raifing  a  nation 
which  applies  to  it  with  ardor. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  Phoenicians,  we  mufl  diftinguifb  the 
times  with  accuracy.  Thefe  people  poffefled  originally  a  large 
extent  of  countries,  comprifed  under  the  name  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  They  loft  the  greateft  part  of  it  by  the  conquefts  of 
the  Ifraelites  under  Jofhua.  The  lands  which  fell  in  the  divi- 
fion  to  the  tribe  of  Aflier,  extended  to  Sidon  y.  That  city 
notwithflanding  was  not  fubdued.  The  inhabitants  preferved 
their  lives  and  liberty  ^  It  even  appears,  that  they  were  not 
difturbed,  but  were  permitted  to  enjoy  great  tranquillity  *. 
The  Sidonians  made  ufe  of  this  to  continue  their  commerce, 
and  laboured  to  extend  it  more  and  more.  They  even  found 
themfelves  foon  able  enough  to  opprefs  the  Ifraelites  in  their 
turn.  This  event  happened  in  the  times  of  the  judges  ^, 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  circumftances,  which  befides  are  fo- 
reign to  our  objed.  Let  us  return  to  the  commerce  of  the  Si- 
donians. 

If  the  conquefts  of  Jofhua  took  from  the  Phoenicians  a  great 
part  of  their  dominion,  they  were  well  paid  by  the  confequen- 
ces  of  that  event.  To  fupport  and  maintain  their  commerce 
with  advantage,  thefe  people  had  occafion  to  eftablifli  ware- 
houfes  in  the  different  countries  where  bufinefs  might  drav/ 
them.  They  were  not  able  to  form  lafting  fettlements,  but  by 
the  aid  of  a  certain  number  of  colonies.  The  revolution  oc- 
cafioned  in  the  countries  of  Canaan  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  enabled  the  Sidonians  to  fend  colonies  where- 
ever  they  thought  proper.  In  effedl,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
p.ncient  inhabitants  of  Paleftine  feeing  themfelves  threatened 
with  entire  deftruftion,  had  recourfe  to  flight  to  fave  them- 
felves. Sidon  offered  them  an  afylum  :  they  call  themfelves 
upon  theni  j  but  the  territory  of  that  city  v/as  not  fufhcient  to 
fupport  this  multitude  of  refugees  ;  it  happened  that  they  v/ere 


y  JoHi.  c.  10.  V.  z8.  z   judges,  c.  3.  v.  3. 

0  Ibid.  c.  18.  V.  7.  b  ibid.  c.  10.  v.  u. 
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ftill  under  a  neceflity  of  finding  new  fetden'.ents'^.  Sidoa 
lent  them  fhips,  and  made  good  ufe  of  thefe  new  inhabitants 
to  extend  their  trade  and  form  fetrlements.  From  hence,  that 
great  number  of  colonies  which  went  then  from  Phoenicia, 
to  fpread  themfelves  in  all  the  countries  of  Africa  and  of 
Europe. 

I  fhall  not  undertake  to  particularife  exaftly  all  the  places 
where  the  Phoenicians  came  to  introduce  themfelves.  The 
readers  may  confult  the  authors  who  have  difcuiTed  this  mattei- 
with  the  extent  it  requires,  and  the  exa(Stnefs  it  merits  *.  I 
fliall  confine  myfelf  to  general  fa£ls,  which  may  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  of  the  extent  of  the  com- 
merce which  that  nation  carried  on  in  the  ages  we  are  fpeaking 
of  at  prefent.  I  (hall  alfo  obferve,  that  then  there  was  no 
mention  made  of  Tyre,  not  even  of  the  ancient  Tyre  which 
was  taken  by  Nabuchodonofor.  That  city  W7C%  not  built  till  a- 
bout  40  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  <^.  It  owed  its  origin  to 
a  colony  of  Sidonians  ^.  Their  beginnings,  like  all  thofe  new 
fettlemcnts,  were  very  weak.  Homer,  who  fpeaks  fo  often  of 
Sidon,  does  not  once  name  Tyre.  That  city  was  not  diftin- 
guiflied  enough  in  his  time,  to  deferve  a  place  in  hiftory. 

To  return  to  our  fubjeft,  the  firft  fettlements  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  in  the  illes  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  They  paf- 
fed  fuccefiively  into  Greece,  into  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  After- 
wards they  tranfported  themfelves  among  the  Gauls,  and  al- 
ways advancing,  they  difcovered  the  fouthern  part  of  Spain. 
Thefe  people  were  incontefi;ibly  the  firft  navigators  who  are 
faid  to  have  penetrated  into  that  extremity  of  Europe.  It  is  e- 
ven  in  the  Phoenician  language,  that  we  muft  fearch  for  the 
etymology  of  the  name  which  that  kingdom  ftill  bears  at  this 
day  f. 

Till 


<^  See  Procop.  it  hd\f>  Vandal.  1.  a.  c.  lo.         •  Bochart,  Huet,  Newton,  &C. 

ci   Marlh.  p.  ipo.  e   See  part  i.  b.  4.  c.  z.  art.  i. 

+  They  pretend  that  Spain  was  formerly  fillexl  wkh  ib  prodigious  a  quant'ty 
of  raM)its,  that  thefe  animals,  by  means  of  digging  the  earth,  aliTioft  ov>;rtiirncd 
t.iehonfes.  Varro,  dc  re  ruftha,  1.  3.  c.  13.;  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  ii3,  114,  &  156. ; 
Plin.  1.  8.  fe£t.  43,  &  83. 

•nr  S^phan,  Ml  Hebrew,  little  difF.-rent   from  the  Piiosnician,  fitjnifies  a  rr.b'U. 
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29^  Cojjwierce  and  N'avigafion.  Book  tV. 

Till  this  time  the  Phosnicians,  like  all  the  people  of  anti- 
quity, had  not  gone  out  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  their  maritime 
expeditions  were  confnied  to  the  compafs  of  that  fea  ;  and  the 
fouth  of  Spain  was  the  bounds  of  their  voyages.  But  th;it  reft- 
lefs  nation,  covetous  of  gain,  foon  undertook  the  greateft  cn- 
terprifes.  By  pafGng  the  fouthern  point  of  Spain,  the  Phoeni- 
cian failors  had  perceivedj  that  the  Mediterranean  communi- 
cated by  a  pretty  narrow  canal  with  another  fea.  The  dan- 
gers which  prefented  themfelves  of  going  over  this  dangerous 
palTage,  and  to  engage  themfelves  in  unknown  latitudes,  had 
always  frightened  the  Phoenician  pilots.  Yet  encouraged  by 
perpetual  fuccefies,  they  durft  at  lad  venture  themfelves.  Thus, 
about  1250  years  before  Chrift,  the  Phoenician  fliips  were  feen 
coming  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  paffing  the  Straits,  en- 
tered on  the  ocean  f.  Succefs  crowned  the  boldnefs  of  this  en- 
terprife.  They  landed  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Spain*  This 
firft  voyage  was  followed  by  many  others*  The  Phoenicians 
foon  fent  colonies  into  thefe  countries,  founded  cities  there,  and 
formed  lafting  fettlements. 

Their  principal  attention  was  to  that  iile  known  at  pre- 
fent  by  the  name  of  Cadiz  s.  They  were  not  long  of  dlfco- 
Vering  the  importance  and  advantage  of  that  port.  It  was  a 
convenient  ftorehoufe  to  lay  up  the  rich  effecls  which  they 
brought  from  Afia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  They 
could  likewife  colledt  there  thofe  they  received  from  Betique  and 
other  countries  of  Spain.  To  fecure  the  pofleflion  of  that  ifle? 
the  Phoenicians  built  a  city  there '',  to  which  they  gave  a 
name  declarative  of  the  utility  it  was  to  them,  and  the  ufe 
they  made  of  it.  They  named  it  Gadir,  a  word  which  means 
refuge,  iticlofure  i. 

The    advantage    which    the   Phoenicians    had   at   firft   by 


SPANIJA  in  the  fdtnc  lanpnage,  from:  whence  the  Romans  have  made  W/pania, 
and  wc  Spain,  as  much  as  to  fay  full  of  rabbits.  Bochart  in  Phaleg.  1.  3.  c.  7. 
p.   ipo. 

f  See  Diod.  1.  $•  P-  345- »  Bochart  in  Phaleg.  1.  3.  c.  7.  p.  189.5  ^"  Canaan, 
J.  I.e.  34.  p.  &6x. 

8   It  is  fituated  near  the  weftern  coaft  of  Andnhifia. 

h  Diod. ).  5.  p.  34$.  i  Bochart  in  Canaan,  1.  x.  c.  34.  p.  611- 
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trading  with  Spain,  was  very  confiderable.  The  ancient  inha« 
bitants  of  that  rich  country  were  very  deftitute  of  arts  and 
fciences.  They  had  gold  and  fiiver  in  abundance,  but  they  did 
not  know  the  life  of  them  :  ignorant  of  the  value  of  thofe  me- 
tals, they  employed  them  for  the  moft  vile  ufes  ■*.  The  Phoeni- 
cians knew  very  well  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  that  ignorance. 
In  exchange  for  oil  and  fome  trifles  which  they  gave  to  thefe 
people,  they  received  of  them  fo  prodigious  a  quantity  of  filver, 
that  their  fhips  could  not  tranfport  the  treafure.  They  were 
obliged  to  take  out  all  the  lead  with  which  their  anchors  were 
loaded,  and  to  put  there  the  fpare  filver '.  The  hiftory  of  the 
lirft  voyages  which  the  Europeans  made  to  America,  gives  us 
an  exact  image  of  thefe  ancient  events. 

The  riches  which  the  Phoenicians  drew  from  Spain,  were 
not  confined  to  gold  and  filver ;  without  fpeaking  of  wax,  ho- 
ney, pitch,  vermilion,  &c.  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  above  all  tin, 
were  the  moft  lucrative  objecils  ^.  All  that  was  formerly  ufed 
of  this  laft  metal  pafled  through  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians. 
This  fliott  expofure  fuffices  to  (hew  the  immerife  profits  the  re- 
turn of  fliips  loaded  with  fuch  cargoes  would  produce;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  Phoenicia  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  all  its  co- 
lonies except  Egypt,  which  appears  to  have  had  entirely  oppo- 
fite  principles. 

Spain  was  not  the  only  country  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercu- 
les, where  the  Phoenicians  had  penetrated.  Being  familiarifed 
with  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  they  extended  themfelves  to 
the  left  of  the  ftraits  of  Cadiz,  as  far  as  to  the  right.  Strabo 
afTures  us,  that  thefe  people  had  gone  over  a  part  of  the  weftern 
coafl  of  Africa  a  little  time  after  the  war  of  Troy.  According 
to  this  author,  they  had  there  formed  fome  fettlements  and 
built  fome  cities". 

1  dare  not  place  in  the  fame  ages  their  paJage  into  England. 


k  Strabo,  1.   3.  p.  124. 

'  A'rift    de  mirab.  aufcult.  t.  i  p.  tifij. ;   Diod.  1.  5.  p.jjS. 
fn  Diod.  1.  S    P-3<5i.;    P.  Mela,  1.  2.  c.  6.  ;  Straho,  1.  3.  p.  m,  aij,  &  xrp.; 
Plin.  I.  3.  fed.  4.  p.  145.  1.  4.  leit.  34.  p.  xaS.  1.  34.  left.  47. 
»   L.  I.  p.  S3.  1.  5.  p.  114. 
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\Ve  might  perhaps  determine  it  by  a  reflexion  which  the  read- 
ing of  the  writers  of  antiquity  furnifhes  us  with.  They  were 
perfuaded,  that  all  the  tin  that  was  confumed  in  the  known 
world,  came  from  the  ifles  of  Caffiterides ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  thefe  ifles  were  the  Sorlingues,  and  a  part  of 
Cornwall  '*.  We  fee  by  the  books  of  Mofes,  that,  in  his  time, 
tin  was  known  in  Paleftine  p.  Homer  teaches  us  alfo,  that  they 
made  ufe  of  this  metal  in  the  heroic  ages  ^.  This  poet,  we 
know,  never  gives  to  the  ages  he  fpeaks  of  but  only  fuch  know- 
ledge as  he  knew  belonged  to  them.  It  lliould  follow  then, 
that  the  Phoenicians  had  traded  in  England,  in  very  remote 
antiquity.     Yet  that  is  not  my  fentiment. 

In  acknowledging  that  they  ufed  tin  very  anciently  in  ma^ 
ny  countries  of  Afia,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  they  got  it  from 
England.  There  is  too  great  a  diftance  between  that  ifle  and 
Spain,  to  prefume  that  the  Phoenicians  had  attempted  that  paf- 
fage  in  the  ages  we  are  at.prefent  fpeaking  of.  Such  a  paflagc 
could  not  be  made  without  quitting  the  coafts  too  much.  They 
muft  abandon  themfelves  entirely  to  the  open  fea.  It  may  be 
faid,  that  it  was  from  the  coaft  of  Gaul  oppofite  to  England, 
that  the  Phoenicians  went  into  that  country  j  but  that  opinion 
would  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  moft  early  times,  thefe  people  had 
run  over  all  the  coafts  of  Spain,  and  almoft  all  thofe  of  Gaul; 
a  fentiment  that  appears  to  me  improbable.  I  think  then,  that, 
in  thefe  ancient  times,  it  was  Spain  and  Portugal  which  furnifh- 
ed  the  Phoenicians  with  the  tin  with  which  thefe  people  traded 
fo  advantageoufly  with  other  nations.  This  metal  was  formerly 
very  plentiful  in  thefe  two  countries ''. 

From  the  enumeration  I  have  juft  made  of  the  countries  the 
Phoenician  traded  to  in  the  ages  we  are  at  prefent  fpeaking  of,, 
we  may  plainly  fee,  what  then  was  the  greatnefs  and  extent  of 


o  See  Bochart,  Can.  1.  r.  c.  39.  p,  711,  &  714. 

P  Num.  c.  31.  V.  11.  1   Iliad,  1.  rr.  V.  iS,  &  34,  &C. 

^  Diod.  1.  J.  p.  3(Si.;  Strabo,  I.  3.  p.  119.;  riin-  !•  4.  fcft.  ][4.  p.  t»8.  1.  34. 

feft.  47. ;  Stephan.  de  iirbib.  r^c  ?  T«»Ti5irr« j,  p.  65?. 
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their  commerce.  "We  may  judge  of  it  by  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  the  Ifrael ices  found  in  Paleftine,  and  by  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  which  then  reigned  in  thefe  countries.  The 
fovereigns  were  then  clothed  in  purple,  the  people  wore  gold 
ear-rings  and  fine  necklaces.  Even  their  camels  were  adorned 
with  ftuds,  chains,  and  plates  of  gold  *".  Thofe  fa£ls  are  very 
fufficient  proofs  of  the  riches  the  Phoenicians  had  been  ufed  to 
in  Paleftine.  Their  commerce  was  fo  much  the  more  advanta- 
geous, as  in  thefe  ancient  times  the  different  countries  of  our 
world  had  fcarce  any  relation  with  each  other.  By  this  means, 
the  Phoenicians  became  commilTioners  and  factors  to  all  the 
known  world.  We  fee,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy, 
the  Sidonians  were  able  to  furnifh  other  nations  with  everything 
that  could  contribute  to  luxury  and  magnificence  ^  Such  was 
the  fource  of  the  immenfe  riches  that  the  Phoenicians  had  amaf. 
fed.  AH  trade  being  in  their  hands,  thefe  intelligent  people 
only  let  people  have  a  glim pfe  of  v/hat  they  thought  proper. 
They  concealed  with  care  the  places  to  which  they  failed,  and 
tried  by  all  forts  of  means  to  take  the  knowledge  of  it  from  other 
nations".  The  obfcurity  which  they  afFecled  to  throw  over 
their  trade,  made  them  be  taxed  with  cunning  and  fraud  ^.  Let 
us  at  prefent  enter  into  feme  examination  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Phoenician  fhips  were  conftru6led.  We  will  alfo  fay  a  word 
or  two  of  their  progrefs  In  the  art  of  navigation. 

Originally  they  had  only  rafts,  pirogues  or  fimple  boats. 
They  ufed  oars  to  condu6l  thefe  weak  and  light  veflels.  As  na-, 
vigation  extended  itfelf  and  became  more  frequent,  they  perfedl- 
ed  the  conftru£tion  of  (hips,  they  made  them  of  a  mucli  larger 
capacity.  There  muft  then  have  been  more  hands  and  more  art 
to  work  them.  The  induftry  of  man  commcr.Iy  increafes  in 
proportion  to  his  wants.  They  were  not  long  of  difcovering  the 
tife  they  might  draw  from  the  v/ind  to  haften  and  facilitate  the 


f  Tudg.  c.  8.  V.  II,  ire. 

t  Horn.  Iliad.  I.  6.  v.  189,  150.  1.  13.  v.  743.;  Odyni  1.  4.  \\  154.    I.    ij.  v. 
|J4- 

"  Strabo,  Js  3.  p.  165.  x  OdyfT.  1.  14.  v.  a88,  d-;.  I.  i ;.  v.  414,  &:. 
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courfe  of  a  ftiip^  and  they  found  out  the  art  of  aiding  it  by 
means  of  marts  and  fails.  There  reigns  a  very  great  obfcurity 
about  the  time  when  thefe  acceflbry  parts  of  a  fiiip  were  invent- 
ed. I  think  the  Phoenicians  were  the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  the 
wind.  I  even  think  this  manner  of  failing  pretty  ancient  among 
thefe  people.  For  how  could  they  have  undertaken  fuch  long 
and  difficult  navigations  as  I  have  juft  mentioned  with  (hips 
without  fails  ?  Like  our  galleys,  thefe  veflels  went  alfo  with 
oars.  They  ufed  fails  when  the  weather  was  favourable,  ancj 
had  recourie  to  oars  during  calms,  or  wheri  the  wind  was  con- 
trary. 

I  laid  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  many  people  were 
given  to  navigation  very  anciently.  They  could  not  long  tra- 
Verfe  the  feas,  without  having  difputes  and  coatefts  rife  up  a- 
mong  them.  Covetoufnefs,  the  pride  of  being  at  the  head, 
and  jealoufy,  muft  make  them  then  think  of  the  means  of  at- 
tacking and  defending  themfelves  with  fuccefs  on  the  feas. 
From  thence  they  invented  a  fort  of  (hips  proper  for  that  ufe. 
We  have  feen  before,  that  Sefoftris  pafled  in  antiquity  for  the 
firft  who  had  (hewn  (hips  of  war  y.  But  I  think  we  fliould  ra- 
ther give  that  honour  to  the  Phoenicians  ^.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
•we  know,  that,  in  the  ages  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  they  di- 
llinguiftied  two  forts  of  veflels,  one  deftined  for  commerce,  and 
the  other  for  naval  expeditions.  The  fabric  of  thefe  two  forts  of 
iliips  was  different.  The  Phoenician  fliips  of  war,  which  I  pre- 
fume  ferved  as  a  model  to  other  nations,  were  long  and  pointed. 
They  called  them  y^rco  ^  ;  this  is  all  that  can  be  faid.  Their 
merchant  fliips  were  called  Gaulus  and  Caloi;  they  were  on  the 
contrary  of  a  round  form  ^,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly?  almoii 
round  *.  For  I  cannot  believe,  that,  by  the  exprefiion  round, 
velTels,  the  ancients  meant  a  perfcd:  roundnefs.     How  could 


■^       ItM^HiXlV^      ill.  i^H 

*  This  is  the  idea  Fcftiis  gives  when  fpeaking  of  the  fhips  called   Gaulus  ;  he 


y  S:ipra,  chap.  i.p.  ipr.  ^  f,ec  itid,, 

a   Dochart,  Canaan,  1.  i.  c.  it.  p.  819,  8z  Hxa, 
b  Rochart,  ib 
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fuch  fhips  keep  their  way  ?  They  would  at  mod  be  only  capable 
or  failing  on  rivers.  I  think  then  the  Gaiilus  had  their  holds 
very  large  to  be  able  to  carry  more  goods.  They  called  thetu 
roiuid  in  oppofition  to  {hips  of  war,  which  were  extremely 
pointed- 

Thefe  forts  of  vefTels  which  had  their  hulk  large  and  the  keel 
flat*^,  were  fubject:  to  great  inconveniencies,  and  mufl  havo 
caufed  great  obftacles  in  failing.  A  fhip  in  elTc6l  round  built 
and  of  a  large  and  flat  bottom,  would  only  draw  very  little  Ava- 
ter  *.  From  hence  it  would  yield  to  all  winds,  becaufe  it  would 
want  a  point  of  fupport.  Having  a  few  feet  in  the  water,  ihe 
would  Aide  over  the  furface  of  the  waves,  without  being  able  to 
defend  herfelf  or  refift  them.  She  could  not  then  hold  her 
couife  without  having  the  wind  in  the  poop  ;  and  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  much  fail  f.  The  run  of  the  Phoenician  merchant- 
{hips  muft  have  been,  in  confequence  of  thefe  principles,  very 
flow  and  very  uncertain.  Such  fort  of  veflels  muft  neceffarily 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  leafl  voyages.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  {hew  why  the  firft  navigators  hadftudiedto  give  a  round 
form  to  th>ir  merchant-fhips  That  fort  of  conftruclion  agreed 
perfeftly  with  the  ilate  of  navigation  in  thefe  remote  timec.  At 
that  time  chey  never  quitted  the  coafts  but  from  neceffity.     Tho 


c   Tacit,  annal.  I.  i.  c.  6. 

*  They  fay  of  a  lliip,  thit  ffae  draws  fo  many  feet  of  water,  to  cxptcfs  how 
many  feet  (Vie  is  ("unk  in  the  fea.  * 

t  A  (Viip  of  ■i  long  make,  and  that  enters  deeply  into  the  'vater,  keeps  her 
courfe  in  altnoll  all  winds.  By  pref'enting  her  fide,  Ihe  makes,  from  :hc  I.  r,  3  (heet 
of  wateragajiiit  uhicli  Ihe  preffes,  a  Aipport  futiicient  to  refill  the  contrav  mo- 
tion which  the  wind  may  imprefs  on  her  fails.  A  king's  ftiip,  for  example,  of 
rtiore  than  one  hi'ndrcd  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  that  draws  more  than  twenty 
feet  of  water,  what  a  force  mud  it  not  be  for  fuch  a  ftip  to  be  able  to  difpiace 
^dewife  the  enormous  mafs  of  water  which  refills  it  in  a  direOion  perpendicular 
to  it»  length  ?  It  follows  then  from  theelFoit  of  the  wind,  combir.el  witii  the 
reliltance  of  the  water,  that  fuch  a  vellel  will  efcape  by  the  diagonal.  Thus  the 
wind  large,  or  on  the  qiurter,  is  a(  this  time  reckoned  the  beft  wind  to  i.:  ike  a 
voya^ie.  The  wind  in  the  p"op  is  not  (o  favourable,  becaufe  in  that  c^k  th^re  is 
only  a  part  of  t'.,e  fails  in  lue  j  the  wind  ca.^not  a^t  upou  ths;n  all  at  one  time. 

ancient?, 
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ancients,  of  confequence,  could  not  give  much  depth  to  their 
veflels  <* ;  they  endeavoured  then  to  gain  in  the  breadth  what 
they  had  loft  in  the  depth. 

I  do  not  think  that  thefe  fhips  had  a  prow  and  a  poop  marked 
and  diftin£l.  The  form  of  them  might  be  the  fame  ^.  They 
might,  as  appears  to  me,  fteer  them  both  ways.  I  judge  thus 
from  their  fabric,  which  was  very  difFerent  from  our  veflels. 
We  have  only  one  rudder  fixed  to  the  poop,  but  the  ancients 
had  three  or  four  f ;  that  is  to  fay,  properly  fpeaking,  they 
had  none  ;  and  what  they  ufed  for  it  was,  as  I  prefume,  a  fort 
of  very  large  and  very  long  oar  *.  Thefe  fhips  might,  by  this 
means,  be  worked  any  way  they  pleafed.  Some  Indian  nations 
ftill  ufe  at  this  time  fhips  which  equally  fail  by  the  prow  or  by 
the  poop  5.  Perhaps  alfo  the  rudders  of  the  ancients,  inftead  of 
being  fixed  to  the  poop  or  the  prow,  were  placed  on  the  fides  '', 
as  they  are  feen  on  the  praos  or  pirogues  of  Bantam  '. 

The  methods  and  practices  the  Phoenicians  made  ufe  of  to 
!dire(St  their  navigations,  are  not  known  to  us.  Hiftory  ha* 
tranfmitted  nothing  to  us  on  a  fubje^tfo  curious  and  interefting. 
I  Ihall  not  therefore  ftop  to  make  conjectures  founded  on  no 
fadts.  I  only  think  to  be  able  to  explain  why  thefe  people  had  un- 
dertaken great  enterprifes  before  any  other  nation  of  antiquity. 

In  treating  of  the  means  ufed  by  the  firft  navigators 
to  know  their  route,  and  to  be  certain  after  a  ftorm  how 
far  they  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  way,  I  faid,  that 
Urfd  Major  had  been  probably  the  firft  guide  they  had  fol- 


d  See  Tacit,  annal.  I.  x.  c.  6. 

«  See  Hygin.  fab.  i68,  &  zii-  ;  Sind.  in  voce'Af.i^i7f^i:iiiVcttf,  t.  i.  p.  153. 
and  voce  A'ix^otx,   p.  589. ;  Scheffer.  4e  milit.  nav.  veter.  1.  a.  c.  s.  p.  147. 

f  Athen.  1.  11.  c.  iz.  p.  489*  5  Hygin.  fab.  14.  p.  50. ;  Schcffn  loco  cit.  p.  146. 

•  There  are  feen  pretty  large  and  ftrong  boats  on  the  Seine  which  have  no  o« 
thcr  rudder. 

fi  Rec.  dcs  voyages  qui  ont  fcrvi  a  retablifTcnTjCnt  de  la  compagnie  des  Indes 

oUand.  t.  4.  p.  594. 

h  See  Tacit,  annal.  1.  x.  c.  <5. 

I  Voyages  de  la  compagnie  des  Indes  HolUnd.  t,  i.  p.  ^(J?. 
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lowed.  I  have  fhewn  at  the  fame  time  to  what  inconVenien- 
cies  that  choice  expofed  them  ^.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  firft 
who  perceived  it.  They  muft  therefore  have  fearched  in  the 
heavens  fome  point  that  would  ferve  to  dlre£l  the  courfe  of  a 
(hip  in  a  more  precife  and  certain  manner  than  Urfa  Major. 
They  muft  have  perceived,  that  above  that  conftellation  there 
was  one  much  lefs,  almoft  the  fame  figure,  but  in  a  contrary 
(ituation,  and  being  much  nearer  the  pole,  never  fet  for  the 
feas  they  then  frequented.  They  knew  this  conftellation  by 
the  name  of  Ur/a  Minor.  The  Phoenicians  chofe  a  ftar  to 
be  their  guide  and  their  point  of  knowledge  '.  I  fay  a  ftar 
in  general ;  for  in  the  times  we  are  treating  of,  that  is  to  fay, 
about  1250  years  before  Chrift,  the  ftar  which  is  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail  of  Urfa  Minor,  and  by  which  we  regulate 
at  this  time,  could  not  ftiew  the  pole  with  precifion.  It  was 
then  too  diftant".  I  believe  that  the  Phoenicians  made  ufe,  in 
the  ages  I  fpeak  of,  of  the  bright  ftar  placed  in  the  ftioulder  of 
Urfa  Minor,  which  is  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  and  very  re- 
markable. It  was  this  difcovery  which  probably  encouraged 
the  Phoenicians  early  to  undertake  great  voyages,  and  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  on  unknown  feas.  Their  fkill  in  maritime  af- 
fairs and  in  bufinefs  was  greatly  celebrated  in  the  times  of  the 
war  of  Troy  °. 


CHAP.         III. 
Cf  the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Trojans,  Sec. 

Hlftory  has  not  handed  down  to  us  the  fame  lights  on  the 
commerce  of  the  other  people  of  Afia,  as  on  that  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  trade  was  very 
flouriftiing  in  many  countries  in  that  vaft  part  of  the  world. 


k  Sec  part  i.  book  4.  cbap.  z. 

•  See  Bochart,  Can.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  410.;  Palmer,  exercitat.  p.  44;. 

»n  Acad,  des  fcieiices,  annee  1733,  raemoires,  p.  440. 

n  ©dyff.  1.  ij.  V.  414,  &  41  s. 
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and  particularly  in  Afia  Minor,  in  the  ages  we  are  fpeaking 
cf  at  prefent.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  that  we  are  ig- 
norant of  the  details  and  particulars.  We  can  only  judge  from 
certain  tratls  difperfed  in  the  writings  of  the  hiftorians  of 
antiquity. 

V/hat  fable,  for  example,  declares  of  Midas,  king  of  Great 
Phrygia,  that  he  turned  into  gold  every  thing  he  touched,  muft 
be  underflood,  I  think,  of  the  ikill  of  that  prince  to  improve 
the  productions  of  his  country,  and  of  his  attention  to  make 
trade  flourifh  there.  Such  was  the  fource  of  the  riches  of  this 
prince,  fo  boafted  of  in  antiquity  <'.  May  not  one  fay,  by  a 
metaphor,  which  is  not  too  far  fetched,  that  the  efFetl  of  trade 
is  to  turn  all  into  gold?  This  conje£lure  appears  to  me  fo 
much  the  more  probable,  as  Midas  was  particularly  attached 
to  the  perfecting  navigation.  They  fay  he  had  invented  the 
^  ^  anchor  which  they  ufed  to  flop  their  fliips  ''.  We  alfo  fee  that 
the  Phrygians  were  locked  upon,  for  fome  time,  as  mailers  of 
the  fea  '^.  None  but  trading  nations  could  pretend  to  that  fort 
of  fuperlority. 

The  Phrygians  alfo  pafTed  in  antiquity  for  the  inventors  of 
waggons  with  four  wheels  ■■,  fo  commodious  for  carrying  mer- 
chandife  by  land.  I  had  forgot  to  mention,  that  an  anfient 
tradition  attributed  to  Demodice,  wife  of  Midas,  the  inven- 
tion of  coining  money  ^.  We  muft:  then  conclude,  from  all 
thefe  fa£ls,  that  the  people  of  Great  Phrygia  were  then  much 
given  to  trade. 

We  might  fay  as  much  of  thofe  who  inhabited  the  Lefler 
Phrygia*  Trade  mnft:  have  been  very  flourifhing  in  that 
country.  Tantalus,  who  reigned  there  about  the  middle  of 
the  ages  which  now  employ  us,  had  been  equally  renowned 
as  well  for  his  riches  as  for  his  fordid  avarice  ^  Maft:er  of  a 
gteat  treafure,  he  durft  not  touch  it.      His  fon  Pelops  made  a 


*  See  Plin.  1.  33.  feft.  15.  p.  613,  &  5i4. 

9  Panfan.  1.  t.  c  4.  p.  ii.  ^  Syr.cell.  p.  i8r. 

r   Plin.  1.  7.  fcft.  57-  P-  4iJ. 

f  Polhix.  I.  7.  c.  6.  §  83,  p.  10(53. ;  fleraclid.  in  pollt.  vcrbo  <P^vyit)r. 

I  bee  Mczeriac.  ad./epi(t.  Ovid.  t.  a.  p.  31.9. 
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better  ufe  of  it.  Obliged  to  renounce  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  fly  his  country,  he  went  into  Greece  when  Acri- 
fius  reigned  in  Argos.  Pelops  had  brought  great  riches  from 
Afia.  That  prince  knew  to  difperfe  them  properly.  They 
owed  to  him  a  degree  of  power  that  foon  raifed  them  above  all 
the  fovereigns  of  Greece  S  though  at  that  tima  very  poor  and 
very  indigent,  trade  being  ftill  unknown  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  fiy  at  this  time  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  Lydians.  V/e  have  feen,  in  the  firll  part  of  this 
work,  that  thefe  people  were  addicted  to  trade  in  very  early 
limes".  They  continued  it  with  fo  much  fucccfs,  that  Croe- 
fas,  their  laffc  fovereign,  was  reputed  the  richefl  monarch  in 
the  univerfe. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  trade  mufl:  have  been  in  great  efleem 
in  the  kingdom  of  Troy.  The  riches  of  Priam  do  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  of  it  ^,  The  ftates  of  that  prince  were  fituated 
very  advantageoufly.  They  were  extended  over  all  the  weftern 
co?.{l  of  the  Hellcfpont :  the  ifles  of  Tenedos  and  of  Lefbos 
were  even  comprehended  in  them  f.  The  Trojans  had  known 
to  profit  by  that  happy  fituation,  to  addi<Sl  themfelves  to  com- 
merce and  navigation  ^.  They  had  good  ports  *  and  fkilful 
builders  of  (hips  ^.  -^neas  and  Antenor  were  able,  even  after 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  to  equip  each  a  fleet,  confiderable  e- 
nough  to  look  out  for,  and  form  new  fettlements  '^. 

I  know  not  whether  we  muft  put  the  Carians  in  the  number 
of  trading  nations.  The  origin  of  thefe  people  is  not  other- 
wife  known.  It  is  only  known,  that  they  pretend  to  have  in- 
habited, time  immemorial,  that  province  of  Afia  Minor,  which, 
from  their  name,  is  called  Caria<i.  It  appears,  that  the  Ca- 
rians frequented  the  fea  very  early.  But  it  was  not  with  a 
view  to  trade.      They  only  did  it  to  rob  and  pillage  the  coafts. 


t  Thucyd.  1.  r.  p.  (J,  &  7- ;  Plut.  in  Thef.  p.  ».  A. 

"  Book  4.  c.  4.  p.  aCp,  &  Z73.  ^  See  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  14.  V.  J44,  Sec, 

y   Horn.  ibid.  &c. ;  Viroil.  .^neid.  1.  a.  v.  21,  &c. 

«  Sec  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  417.  »  Virgil.  /Eneid.  1.  3.  v.  j,  &  6. 

b  Horn.  Iliad.  1.  5.  v.  <3o,  &c.         ^  Virgil.  jEneid.  1.  1.  v.  141.  1.  3.  v.  4,  &c. 
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This  at  lead  is  the  idea  that  ancient  authors  give  us  '.  We 
fee  in  cfFeft,  that  under  the  reign  of  Cecrops  the  Carians  came 
to  make  defcents,  and  to  ravage  the  coaft  of  Attica  f.  They 
infefted  by  their  piracies  the  -^gean  fea  before  the  time  of 
Minos  8.  Th«y  were  even  fettled  in  the  Cyclades»  If  we  believe. 
Thucydides,  Minos  came  there  to  drive  them  out"*.  I  fay,  if 
we  believe  Thucydides,  for  Herodotus  doe»  not  agree  with  that 
author  about  the  manner  in  which  Minos  treated  the  Carians. 
He  pretends,  that  the  king  of  Crete  did  not  drive  them  from 
the  Cyclades  j  they  were  permitted  to  flay  there,  on  condition, 
that  they  joined  a  number  of  their  veflels  to  the  fleets  which 
riiat  prince  fliould  think  proper  to  equip  '.  Though  it  be  thus 
in  thefe  two  narrations,  it  always  refults,  that  the  Carians  were 
addifted  to  navigation  in  very  early  antiquity  ;  but  it  is  not . 
fecn  that  they  applied  equally  to  conunerce* 

C    H    A    P        IV. 

Of  the  Greeks, 

IF  the  reader  will  call  to  mind  what  I  have  faid  in  the  pri 
ceding  books  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  Greece  ^y  he  will 
eafily  perceive,  that  commerce  mufl  have  been  unknown 
there  for  many  ages.  The  firft  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Europe  had  no  connection  nor  communication,  and  by  con- 
fequence  no  traffic  nor  trade.  Their  beft  hiftorians  agree 
in  this '.  Nearly  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  fome  colonies 
going  out  of  Egypt  pafled  into  Greece.  Thefe  new  migra- 
tions civilized  the  inhabitants  a  little,  and  communicated  to 
them  fome  tinctures  of  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  but  thefe  firft 
feeds  were  foon  choaked  "*.     Laftly,   they    faw  fucceffively» 


«  SccThucyd.  1.  r.  p.  6. 

f  Philocor.  apud  Strab.  I.  p.  p.  609.  S  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  4. 

*>  Ibid.  i   L.  I.  n.  171. 

k  See  part  1.  book  i.  art,  5.;  part  1.  book  r.  c.  4,  8c  book  a.  fc^,  »,  c.  t. 

i  See  Thucyd,  k  i.  p.  y.  «»  Sec  lupra,  b.  a.  p.  173. 
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and  at  lafl,  in  the  fpace  of  one  age,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Da- 
naus,  &c.  come  and  form  new  eftablifliments  in  Greece- 
Thefe  laft  colonies  fucceeded  more  happily  than  the  firft  in  po- 
lifliing  that  country.  Their  chiefs  fucceeded  in  perfuading  the 
Greeks  to  addift  themfelves  to  agriculture ".  From  thence 
commerce  was  feen  to  fpring  up  among  thefc  people.  Thefe 
fa6ts  are  perfectly  conformable  to  all  that  remains  of  ancient 
traditions.  They  teach  us,  that  the  cuftom  of  trafficking  was 
not  introduced  into  Greece  till  fome  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Cadmus.  It  is  to  Bacchus,  grandfon  of  this  prince,  that  anti- 
quity attributes  the  inflitution  of  all  the  rules  relative  to  this 
objedl  ®. 

I  faid  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  originally  trade  was 
"  only  carried  on  by  exchange,  and  that  it  was  by  eftimation  they 
then  regulated  the  price  of  the  efFeds  with  which  they  would 
trade.  We  have  there  alfo  feen,  that  the  people  were  not  long 
of  perceiving  the  inconveniencies  of  that  way  of  trading,  and 
had  fought  for  means  to  remedy  it,  and  that  fucceffively  they 
had  invented  meafures,  then  weights  and  fcales.  I  remarked, 
that  they  had  afterwards  introduced  metals  into  commerce,  as 
common  figns  and  reprefentatlons  of  merchandife;  and  that  in 
the  firft  times  it  was  the  weight  which  regulated  the  price ;  and 
that,  laftly,  they  had  found  out  the  art  of  making  money  pro- 
perly fo  called  P.  The  hiftory  of  commerce  among  the  Greeks, 
gives  us  a  faithful  image  of  thefe  different  gradations;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  mark  the,  epoch,  and  affign  the  time  of  the  greateft 
part  of  thefe  cuftoms. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  primitive  manner  of  buying  and  fel- 
ling by  exchange  originally  had  place  in  Greece.  This 
manner  of  trafficking  was  ftill  ufed  at  the  time  of  the  war 
of  Troy.  In  the  OdyfTey,  Minerva,  difguifed  in  the  figure  of 
a  ftranger,  fays,  that  ffie  traded  on  the  fea,  and  that  (he  was 
going  to  Temefe  to  look  for  tin  to  exchange  againft  iron  ". 
Exchange  not  only  had  place  in  trading  by  wholefale,  but 
likewife  in  trading  by  retail.     In  the  Iliad,  many  fliips  load- 

"Sec  ibid.  p.  174.  •  Plin.  I-  7.  fcft.  j^  p.  411. 
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ed  with  wine   arrived  from    Lemnos    at   the  Grecian   camp ; 
immediately  the  troops  try  to  procure  it,  fome  for  tin,  otherjl 
for  iron,  thefe  for  fkins,  and  thofe  for  oxen.     They  even  gav« 
flaves  '^. 

In  thefe  paiTages  Homer  does  not  fay,  that  they  meafured 
or  weighed  the  goods  with  which  they  trafRcked ;  but  it  muft 
be  underftood.  We  fee  in  efFeft,  by  other  places  of  this  poet^ 
that  meafures^  and  balances^  were  then  knoAvn.  We  muft  nof 
therefore  depend  upon  thofe  authors,  who  would  ynake  Pheidon^ 
pf  Argos  pafs  for  the  inventor  of  weights  and  meafures  \x\ 
Greece".  That  prince  did  not  appear  till  fome  time  aiter  Ho- 
mer '^.  I  (hall  entirely  agree,  that  Pheidon  found  the  art  of 
perfe£ting  weights  and  meafures:  that  is  ^he  fentiment  of  many 
■writers  of  antiquity  y. 

Although  the  manner  of  trafficking  by  exchange  was  ftill 
ufed  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  yet  from  that  time  met 
tals  were  introduced  into  commerce.  Homer  often  fpeaks  of 
talents  of  gold  ^-  Jt  appears  plain  enough,  that  in  early  times 
it  was  the  weight  that  determined  the  value  of  metals  among 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  the  ancient  people.  We  migh^ 
even  fay,  that  we  6nd  a  proof  of  it  in  the  etymplogy  of  the 
word  talent,  which  was  the  f;im^  with  the  Greeks  as  the  French 
ideal  livre,  or  livre  of  account.  Ihat  term  fignified  originally 
in  Greek  b/ilances^  weights. 

With  refpe£t  tp  money,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  be  abl? 
lo  determine  with  precifion   the  time   the  ufe  of  it  "vyas  in- 
troduced into  Greece.     The  ancients  are  divided  as  well  about, 
the  epoch  as  about  the  author  of  that  invention.     Some  give 
the  honour  to  Erichthonivs  fourth  king  of  Athens  *,     This 

prince 


1  L.  7.  V.  491,  &c.  f  Iliad,  \.  7.  v.  471,  &c. 
t  Ibid,  1.  8.  V.  69,  Sec. 

"  Plin.  1  7.  feft.  57.  p,  414.;  Eufeb.  chron.  1.  z.  p.  iii.;  Schol.  Pindar,  ai 
Olymp.  od.  13. 

^-  See  Marfli^  p.  410.  Y  Synetll.   p.  ip8. ;   Ifidor.  orig.  1.  id.  c.  24. 

This  is  what  (hoii)d  be  concluded  frorn  the  manner  they  exp!:cf$  themfelvet 
about  Pheidon.    Herod.   1.  6.  n.  1x7.5  Strab.  1.  8.  p.  S4ff. 

2  See  Teith.  antiq.  Horn.  1.  i.  c.  10.   p.  lor. 

.    »  See  Ilygin.  fab.  174.  p.  317,;  Plin.  1.  7..i"c(h  jj.  p.  4.14.;  ^p];lnx,  1. p.  c.  6. 
^.  1033.  '  ■         . 
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prince  lived  about  1513  years  before  Chrifl:.  Others  refer  the 
art  of  coining  money  to  Pheidon  King  of  Argos^.  This  epoch 
falls  about  890  years  before  Chrifl:.  There  are  laflly  fome  who 
attribute  that  invention  to  -^Lginetes  '^^  but  without  fixing  the 
time. 

If  we  confult  Homer  to  clear  up  this  quefllon,  we  fiiall  find 
nothing  that  is  abfolutely  decifive.  This  poet,  as  I  have  juft 
faid,  fpeaks  often  enough  of  talents.  We  fee  farther,  thai,  on 
many  occafions,  to  diflinguifli  the  value  or  the  price  of  a  thing, 
he  makes  ufe  of  this  expreffion  :  It  is  worth  an  hundred  oxen: 
it  is  worth  nine^.  This  manner  of  expreflion,  as  well  as  the 
ufe  of  the  talent  in  Homer,  has  given  rporn  for  great  difputes 
among  the  critics. 

Some  think,  that  this  manner  of  defigning  the  price  of  ;i 
thing  by  a  certain  number  of  oxen,  fhould  not  be  taken  lite- 
rally. It  fhould  be  underftood,  fay  they,  of  certain  pieces  of 
money  which  they  called  oxen^  becaufe  they  bore  the  impreflion 
of  that  animal  ^.  The  coins  of  that  fabric  were  of  gold  f .  They 
were  current  principally  among  the  Athenians,  and  in  the  illc 
of  Delos  s.  A-ccording  to  Plutarch,  Thefeus  was  the  firfl:  who 
ufed  this  money.  He  marked  it  with  an  ox,  f^ys  that  hiftorlan, 
either  in  memory  of  the  bull  of  Marathon,  or  with  a  view 
to  exhort  the  Athenians  to  tillage  *".  I  do  not  think,  that 
Plutarch  has  hit  upon  the  true  motives  of  this  cuftom.  I  (hall 
give  the  reafcn  of  it  immediately.  Though  it  be  fo,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  thcfe  pieces  of  gold,  marked  with  the  impreffion  of 
an  ox,  were  formerly  pretty  much  difperfed  in  Greece:  they 

lodc^d  Pliny  and  Hyginus  do  not  exprefsly  fay,  that  Erichthonius  firfl:  ufed 
money.  Ytt  it  may  be  coiije<ftnrerl,  as  on  one  fide  Pliny  fay«,  that  Ericiithor ins 
invented  (ilver,  *nd  on  the  other,  Hyginus  Ays,  that  this  prince  was  the  firfl  who 
mnde  thit  metal  known  to  the  Athenians.  This  conjecture  is  rtrengthened  by  the 
teflimoriy  of  PdIIiix,  v^ho  places  Erichthonius  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  pafle4 
tor  having  ii'trcxluced  money  into  Athens. 

•>  Strabo,  1.  8.  p.  S77.;  Pollux,  loco  at.  p.  lotfi. 

^  yElian.  var.  hi  '.  1.  la.  c.  ip. 

d  liiad,   1.  2.  V.  449.  I.  6.  V.  z^6.  1.  ix.  v.  79. 

*•  Pollux,  1.  9.  c.  6.  §  60.  p.  1019.;  Schol.  Honierj  fJ  Iliad,  1.  i.  v.  449,  gj 
<r</ 1.  1 1 .  V.  79. 

f  Srho!.  Horn,  a;/ Iliad,  Icco  cit. 

t  Pulliix,  !(/iO  fit.  p.  loiy,  &  lOjOj 

^  In  Thcf.  p.  1 1. 

have 
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have  even  given  rife  to  that  famous  and  ancient  proverb,  He 
carries  an  ox  upon  his  tongtie'\  which  they  applied  to  thofc  who 
had  fold  their  vote,  and  were  filent  for  money  •«. 

Other  critics  maintain,  that  Homer  meant  it  all  naturally 
of  oxen,  and  that  this  was  the  manner  of  eftimating  and  de- 
noting the  price  of  all  goods  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy '. 
Thus,  when  they  faid,  that  fuch  a  thing  was  worth  ten  oxen, 
an  hundred  oxen,  &c.  they  really  meant,  that  they  ftiould 
give  ten  oxen,  an  hundred  oxen,  in  exchange  for  that  merchan- 
dife. 

There  are,  laflly,  fome  who  take  a  middle  way  between 
thefe  two  opinions,  and  pretend,  that,  in  thefe  paiTages  of 
Homer,  there  is  no  queftion  neither  of  pieces  of  money, 
"which  bore  the  impreffion  of  an  ox,  nor  of  real  oxen.  Their 
opinion  is,  that  this  fort  of  money  confifted  in  pieces  of  gold  or 
filver,  which  they  cut  proportionate  to  what  they  valued  an 
ox  ". 

With  refpe£l  to  the  talent ^  It  Is  flill  more  difficult  to  give 
an  exaft  notion,  or  to  conjefture  what  idea  they  annexed  to 
tbat  word  in  the  heroic  ages.  Certain  commentators  advance, 
that  they  had  then  pieces  of  money  called  talent ".  Others, 
and  thefe  much  the  greater  number,  believe  that  weight  alone 
regulated  the  price  of  that  fort  of  money ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
they  called  talent  a  certain  quantity  of  metal  weighing  a  cer- 
tain weight :  it  Is  for  this  reafon,  fay  they,  that  there  are  fpo- 
ken  of  in  antiquity  great  and  little  talents  relative  to  their 
weight.  Farther,  they  maintain,  that  they  never  had  pieces  of 
money  known  and  denoted  by  the  name  of  talent :  it  was,  add 
they,  a  fimple  way  of  counting  and  valuing  large  fums.  Among 
fucli  difputes  and  difficulties,  here  is  the  fentiment  which  to  me 
appears  moft  probable. 


5  j^fchyl  in  Agamemn.  v.  jff. 

It  Pollux,  loc'j  cit.  p  1030. ;  Suidas,  1. 1,  p.  445.;  Hefychius,  xece  TuXttrrti; 
Kurtath.  ad  liiad.  1.  i.  V.  449. 

I  Pollux,  1.  9.  c.  6.  fegm.  73,  &  74.;  Kufter,  ad  Suid.  A>i<^«ci'«,  not.  (14,) 
f.  I.  p.  118. 

m  Ortho  Sperling,  de  numm.  c.  i»,  p.  144. 

B  Feichius.  1.  x.  c,  10.  p.  »oi. 

I  think, 
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I  think,  with  the  greateft  number  of  authors,  that  they  had 
in  the  heroic  age3  (lamped  money  among  the  Greeks.  I  pre- 
fume,  that  this  invention  had  been  brought  to  them  by  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  from  Afia  and  Egypt,  who  came  fucceffively  to 
eftablifh  themfelves  in  Greece.  I  think  I  have  fufficiently  Ihewn, 
in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  the  antiquity  of  money  in  Phoe- 
nicia, Aflyria,  and  Egypt ''.  I  fhall  add,  that  the  firft  money  of 
the  Greeks  bore  the  impreffion  of  an  ox.  The  teftimony  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity  is  precife  and  unanimous  in  it  p.  The  mo- 
tives of  this  choice  are  eafily  perceived.  Before  the  Greeks 
had  introduced  metals  into  their  commerce,  they  made  ufe  of 
oxen  as  the  nioft  precious  merchandife  to  value  all  other  forts 
of  goods''.  The  Romans  did  the  fame  in  early  times *■• 
When  the  Greeks  afterwards  learned  the  art  of  imprefling  on  a 
certain  portion  of  metal,  a  mark  which  could  afcertain  its  price 
and  value,  they  naturally  chofe  at  firft  the  impreffion  of  the  ob- 
ject which  had  ferved  them  originally  to  value  all  other  mer- 
chandife. It  feems  to  me  then,  that  Homer  meant  thefe  an- 
cient pieces  in  the  paffages  where  he  values  the  price  of  any 
goods  by  a  certain  quantity  of  oxen.  I  further  think,  that  it 
had  been  with  the  firft  Greek  money  as  with  that  of  all  the  an- 
cient people.  I  would  fay,  that  it  was  very  grofs  and  fhapc- 
lefs.  We  muft  look  upon  Pheidon  of  Argos  as  the  firft  who  is 
faid  to  have  ftiewn  the  Greeks  the  art  of  giving  to  their  coins  a 
regular  and  agreeable  form.  It  is  in  this  fenfe,  as  I  prefume, 
that  we  ftiould  give  to  this  prince  the  title  of  the  inventot 
of  money  in  Greece. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  explain  what>  Homer  underftood  by  the 
word  talent.  I  do  not  think,  that  they  ever  had  a  piece  of 
money  which  bore  that  name.  We  muft  prefume,  that  the 
talent  was  then  fiditious  money.  We  know  in  efFed,  that, 
befides  real  forts  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  the  ancients  ufed 
fiditious  money  in  calculation,  otherwife  called  money  oi  ac- 


®  Book  4.  c.  I.  P  See  >/>rfl,  p.  309,  &  310. 

'i  See  Pauf.  I.  3.  c.  iz.  p.  135. 

T  See  Plin.  1.  i8.  fcft.  3.  p.  98.  1.  33.  fcft.  xj.  p.  Cio.;  ColumeL  in  prxfat. 
1.  7. 
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count,  which  was  only,  as  at  this  timC)  a  manner  of  compu- 
ting. For  example,  with  the  French,  the  fum  of  fifty  livres  is 
reputed  to  contain  fifty  pieces  called  livres.  Yet  thefe  pieces 
are  not  real ;  that  fum  mufl  be  paid  in  different  fpecies,  as  in 
lewis-d'ors,  in  crowns,  or  other  current  money.  It  may  have 
been  the  fame  with  the  talent  of  the  Greeks,  which  having 
ferved  originally  to  weigh  gold  and  filver,  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  mean  a  certain  quantity  of  thefe  metals  reduced  into 
money ;  a  quantity  which,  according  to  ail  appearances,  was 
inconfiderable  enough  in  the  firfl  times.  In  efFeft,  Homer 
gives  the  fum  of  two  talents  of  gold)  as  one  of  the  leaft  objects 
of  all  thofe  which  comi[)ofed  the  prizes  of  the  games  celebrated 
by  Achilles  to  honour  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  '".  Let  us  ob- 
ferve  farther,  that  the  fame  poet  never  fpeaks  of  drachmas,  nor 
obulufes,  &c.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  thefe  little 
coins,  fo  proper  to  facilitate  trade  by  retail,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  fale  of  provifions,  were  dill  unknown  in  Greece  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  Troy. 

I  fhall  not  flop  to  inquire  into  the  means  which  the  Greeks 
ufed  originally  to  execute  their  interior  commerce.  We  are  ig- 
norant in  what  time  thefe  people  had  learned  to  make  ufe  of 
beafts  of  burden  to  carry  goods.  We  only  know,  that  they  ufed 
carts  very  anciently.  The  Greeks  were  indebted  for  that  know- 
ledge to  Erichthonius  fourth  king  of  Athens  S  which  epoch  falls 
about  15 1 3  years  before  Chrift.  With  refpcft  to  boats,  it  is 
not  pofTible  to  fix  the  time  in  which  the  ufe  of  them  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece. 

Whatever  way  the  Greeks  carried  on  their  interior  com- 
merce, it  mufl:  have  been  a  long  time  weak  and  languifhing. 
Anciently  they  had  no  ftrong  cities  in  Greece,  and  much  lefs 
flourifhing  fl:ates.  They  did  not  cultivate  the  earth,  and  the 
jarts  were  very  little  known  there  ".     Independent  of  their  want 


f  Iliad,  I.  13.  V.  169. 

t  ^lian.  var.  hiftor.  I.  3.  c.  }8.;  Tcrtull.  de  Tpcft.  c.  p. ;  Eufeb.  chron.  I.  ». 

P-  79* 

u  See  Thucyd.  1. 1.  p.  *,  6,  9. ;  Herod.  I.  8.  n.  137.    See  alfo  fupra,  book  i,, 
feft.  a.  c,  I. 
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of.  induftry,  the  dangers  to  which  travellers  were  expofed  in 
the  heroic  times^  formed  an  obftacle  to  the  circulation  and 
progrefs  of  commerce.  The  roads  were  every  where  infefted 
with  robbers^  and  they  could  not  travel  without  being  well 
zxmcd^.  Thefeus  made  himfelf  im.mortal  hy  his  courage  and 
ji6livity  in  clearing  his  country  of  the  thieves  who  infefted 
*t.  Thefe  exploits  eftabllfhed  the  public  fecurity,  and  the 
roads  from  that  time  were  free"^.  This  hero  had  propofed  the 
example  of  Hercules,  who  had  employed  the  beft  part  of  his 
life  in  running  over  Greece  to  exterminate  thieves  and  rob- 
bers *. 

If  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  had  little  opportunity  for 
fxercifing  their  commerce  by  land,  they  found  yet  greater  diffi- 
culties to  furmount  with  refpedl  to  the  fea.  One  m^.y  judge  of 
this  by  the  fa£ts  v/hich  the  hiflory  of  navigation  among  thefe 
people  prefents ;  an  hlftory  which  muft  necelTarily  precede  that 
of  their  maritime  commerce. 

The  Greeks,  whofe  lot  it  feems  to  have  been  to  borrow  from 
other  nations  the  firft  elements  of  the  moft  ufcful  fciences,  owed 
to  foreigners  the  firft  notions  of  the  art  of  navigation,  an  art  in 
which  they  afterwards  excelled.  The  firft  principles  were 
brought  to  them  by  the  colonies,  which,  about  the  time  of 
Abraham,  made  the  conqueft  of  Greece  under  the  conduft  of 
the  Titan  princes*.  The  anarchy  which  followed  the  fudden 
cxtin6i:ion  of  that  family*,  did  not  allow  the  Greeks  to  profit 
by  that  difcovery.  The  fea-coaft  became  even  dreadful  to. 
thpfe  who  inhabited  it.  They  were  foon  attacked  by  a  number 
of  pirates.  Being  unable  to  oppofe  their  violences,  they  had 
jio  choice  but  to  retire  into  the  inland  countries  ^.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  laft  colonies  which  came  from  Egypt  and  Afia 
into  Greece,  fhewed  thefe  people  how  to  defend  themfeives 


^  ThucyJ.  I.  I.  p.  ».;   ApoUod.  I,  3.  p.  aotf. ;  Pint,  in  Thef.  p.  3. 
y  ApoUod.  Plut.  loco  cit.\  Paul'.  1.  i.  c.  I.  p.  III. 

•  Such  was  the  flatc  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  race.     All  com- 
mnnication  of  one  country  o-ith  another  was  then  intercepted. 

^  See  /^ifchyl.  in  Promcth.  vin^o,  v.  46*. 

*  Sec  part  i.  art.  j.  p.  65,  6C. 
b  Thucyd.  1.  I.  p.  6. 
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^gainfl  the  Incurfions  of  pirates.  For  this  purpofe  they  perfua- 
ded  them  to  unite,  to  build  cities,  and  to  fortify  them  *=.  The 
Greeks  were  then  enabled  to  inhabit  the  fea-coafts,  and  to  ap- 
ply to  navigation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica  appear  to  have  been  the  firfl  who 
enjoyed  this  advantage.  They  owed  it  to  CecFops,  who,  at 
the  head  of  an  Egyptian  colony,  came  and  fettled  in  that  coun- 
try 1582  years  before  Chrifl'*.  There  is  room  to  believe,  that 
this  prince  was  either  accompanied  by  a  fmall  fleet,  or  that  he 
caufed  fome  fhips  to  be  built  on  a  model  of  his  making.  We 
fee,  in  effeft,  that  Cecrops  ufed  to  fend  to  Sicily  for  the  corn 
Ills  colony  wanted  *.  It  muft  alfo  be  thought,  that  the  Athe> 
liians  had  fome  naval  forces  at  that  time.  Hifiory  fays,  that 
Erifichthon,  fon  of  Cecrops,  feized  on  the  ifle  of  Delosf  1558 
years  before  Chrift.  Such  an  expedition  could  only  fucceed  by 
means  of  a  certain  number  of  {hips.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  thefe  firft  enterprifes  had  any  confcquences.  Every  things 
on  the  contrary,  leads  us  to  think,  that  the  Athenians,  after  the 
<leath  of  Cecrops,  neglefted  naval  affairs,  and  loft  fight  of  that 
important  obje£t.  We  fee,  that,  in  the  time  of  Thefeus,  they 
T»-ere  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  failors  and  pilots  of  Sala- 
jnin  to  condu£t  the  (hip  that  carried  this  hero  into  Crete*.  We 
will  remark  farther,  that  for  many  ages  the  Athenians  had  on- 
ly one  port,  which  was  that  of  Phaleris^,  which,  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly, was  nothing  but  a  bad  harbour. 

Other  people  of  Greece  addidled  themfelves,  about 
the  fame  ages,  to  navigation,  and  diftinguiflied  themfelves 
greatly.  Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of  ^gina> 
to  whom  ancient  memoirs  attribute  the  invention  of  that 
art '.      Such    alfo   were    the    inhabitants    of    Salamin,    who 


^  Philocor.  apnd  Stxzh.  1.  j).  p,  fiop.;  Tlir.cyd.  1.  a.  p.  ic8. 
d  Set  fupra,  book  r.  chap.  4.  art.  i.  p.  16. 

*■  TzeCzes  ex  Philocor.  ad  Hcfiod.  op.  v.  3*.  p   18.  edit,  in  4to.  iSa^. 
f  Pauf  1.  I .  c.  31.;   Eufeb.  chron.  1.  i.  n.  90.  p.  76. ;   Athen.  I.  p.p.  39».  ac- 
cording to  the  c<)rre£\ion  of  Calauhon,  animadv.  p.  673- ;  Sy.TCcU.  p.  153. 
e  Phit.  in  Thef.  p.  7.  »'  Panf.  1.  i.  ex.  p.  5.  ' 

*   Hefiud.  fragm.  p,  343, 
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appear  to  have  excelled,  in  the  heroic  times,  by  their  {kill  and 
experience  in  navigation  ^.  "We  may  alfo  put  the  Argives  in 
the  number;  and  that  not  without  good  reafon.  The  veiTel 
in  which  Danaus  came  into  Greece,  has  been  celebrated  by  all 
the  writers  of  antiquity '.  We  are  not  ignorant,  that  this 
prince  feized  on  the  throne  of  Argcs  1510  years  before  J.  C.  ^  j 
but  we  may  fay,  that  none  of  thefe  people  could  be  compared 
with  the  Cretans.  Minos  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  the 
ancients  as  the  firfl  Greek  prince  who  had  the  empire  of  the 
fea°.  I  fpeak  of  Minos  the  Second,  who  took  fo  bloody  a  ven_ 
geance  of  the  Athenians  for  the  murder  of  his  fon  Androgeos°. 
This  prince  was  able  to  equip  a  fleet  ftrong  enough  to  clear 
the  fea  of  the  pirates  who  infefted  it  p.  This  empire  of  the  fea, 
of  which  antiquity  gives  the  honour  to  Minos,  mud  only  be 
underflood  of  the  fuperiority  he  had  in  the  Cretan  fea  and  the 
adjacent  ifles  :  that  is  to  fay,  that  this  prince  having  a  great 
number  of  {hips  in  thefe  parts,  was  there  the  moft  powerful. 
With  regard  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Cretans,  I  do  not 
find  any  thing  of  all  that  remains  of  antiquity,  that  can  give  us 
the  leaft  indications  of  it. 

We  fee  feme  traces  of  maritime  exp»editions  in  what  the  an- 
cient mythology  has  preferved  for  us  of  the  voyages  of  Bellcro- 
phon,  of  Perfeus,  and  of  Herculus  *>.  But  I  doubt  if  thefe  en- 
terprifes  have  been  fo  exrenfive  as  certain  modern  critics  would 
perfuade  us'.  The  Greeks  were  then  too  ignorant  in  naviga- 
tion. Although  their  writers  hare  boafled  greatly  of  the  naval 
forces,  yet  we  ought  not  to  form  a  great  idea  of  the  fleet  of  this 
prince.  The  fhips  which  compofed  it,  fcarce  deferved  that  name. 


k  See  infra,  p.  311. 

•  ApoUod.  I.  1.  p.  63;  Pliii.  1.  7.  fe^.  57.  p.  417. 
">   See  Juprn,  p.  34. 

R  Thucyd.   1.   1.  p.  4.;    Herod.  1.  3.  n.  laa.  ;    Ariil.  dc  rcpub.  1.  3..  c.  iq.  ; 
Diod.  1.  d..  p.  304;   Strabo,  I.  10.  p.  730. 

°  Plato  de  leg.  1,  4.  p.  815.  P  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  4. 

*l  See  les  mem.  de  I'acad.  d«!>  infcripit.  t.  7.  H.  p.  37,  &C. 
f  Id.  ibid.  p.  i^o,  Sec, 
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They  hxi.  no  fails.  Daedalus  is  always  looked  upon  in  the 
Greek  antiquity  to  have  invented  them,  when  he  tried  to  find 
means  to  fly  from  the  ifle  of  Crete.  This  famous  artift  then 
found,  fay  they,  the  fecret  of  availing  himfelf  of  the  wind  to 
haften  the  cpurfe  of  his  (hip.  By  means  of  this  difcovery  his 
^fhip  paiTed  fifely  through  the  middle  of  Minos's  fleet,  without 
their  being  able  to  ir^clofe  him ;  the  ufe  and  force  of  oars  giving 
way  to  the  activity  of  the  wind,  of  which  Daedalus  had  the 
advantage  *". 

This  knowledge  hnd  not  then  made  a  great  progrefs  among 
the  Greeks.  It  appears,  ipdeed,  that  after  Daedalus  they  ufcd 
fails ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  them  pro- 
perly. JEolus,  he  who  received  UlyiTes  on  his  return  frorn 
Troy,  paffed  in  Greece  for  the  firfl  who  had  fhewn  the  failors 
to  know  the  winds,  and  the  manner  of  profiting  by  them,  by 
turning  the  fails  agreeably  to  their  dire£lion  ^  Yet  what  cao 
we  think  of  thefe  inflrudions  ?  At  the  time  of  Homer,  that  is 
to  fay,  about  300  years  after  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  only 
knew  the  four  cardinal  winds  ".  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  tell  uSj^ 
that  thefe  people  were  a  long  time  ignorant  of  the  art  of  fubdivi- 
ding  the  interpiediate  parts  of  the  horizon,  and  of  determining 
3  number  of  rhombs  fufficient  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  a  naviga- 
tion of  fmall  extent  *. 

The  voyage  which  the  Argonauts  undertook  to  penetrate  intq 
Colchis,  made  the  Greeks  rnake  fome  progrefs  in  naval  archi- 
tecture. Till  that  time,  by  the  confefTion  of  their  beft  hiftori^ 
ans,  thefe  people  only  ufed  barks  and  little  merchant- veflels"*. 
Jafon  forefeeing  all  the  dangers  of  ;he  expedition  he  meditated, 
took  extaordinary  precautions  to  make  it  fucceed.  He  caufed  to 
be  built  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion  in  T^eflaly,  ^  (hip,  Ayhich, 


{  Plin.  1,  7.  fe£t  $7.  p.  418:   Pauf.  I.  9.  e.  11.  p.  yji. 

«  Diod.  1.  5  p.  336. ;  Flin.  1.  7.  fcft.  657.  p.  416.  j  Servius  ad  /Eneid.  1, 1.  v.  j*. 

«   OdyfT  1.  s-  V.  Z9J. 

»  Vitriiv.  1.  I.  c.  6.;  Plm.  1.  i.  fe<ft.  4<S-  P-  9<S. 

!fc  Diod.  I.  4.  p.  i8i.  •  • 
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for  largenefs,  and  completenefs  of  rigging,  furpaffeil  all  thofe 
that  had  been  feen  to  that  time.  This  was  the  firft  fhip  of 
war  which  went  out  of  the  ports  of  Greece  *.  The  fame  of  this, 
armament  being  fpread,  all  the  mod  diftinguifhed  people  of  the 
nation  would  have  a  part  in  it,  and  embarked  under  the  conduct 
of  Jafon,   1253  years  before  J.  C. 

It  would  be  very  fatisfaftory  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
motives  and  the  object  of  an  enterprife  in  which  all  Greece  was 
interciled.  But  the  events  of  thefe  remote  times  are  fo  involv- 
ed in  fablen,  that  it  is  very  difTicult  to  obtain  the  truth  from 
them.  We  cannot  determine  exactly  what  the  golden  fleece 
was,  of  which  the  Argonauts  propofed  the  conqueft.  The  fen- 
timents  of  ancient  authors  are  very  much  divided  on  this  point. 
The  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  was  intended,  according  to  fome, 
fo  draw  from  Colchis  the  treafures  which  Phryxus  had  carried 
there  ^  ;  others  think,  that  the  notion  of  the  golden  fleece  arofe 
from  the  cuftom  they  had,  in  thefe  countries,  of  collecting,  by 
means  of  (heep  (kins,  the  gold  which  rolled  down  certain  tor- 
rents '.  Varro  believes,  that  this  fable  owed  its  origin  to  a  voy- 
age undertaken  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who  went  to 
look  for  fkins  and  other  rich  furs  which  Colchis  furnifhed  in 
abundance  <".  According  to  this  fentiment,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  modern  critics  8,  we  fhould  only  look  upon  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  as  an  enterprife  formed  by  fome 
merchants  afTociated  to  make  new  difcoverles.  I  do  not  fpeak  of 
the  vifions  of  the  alchymifts.  Accuftomed  to  find  every  where 
the  fecret  of  the  great  work,  they  will  have  it,  that  the  Argo- 
nauts undertook,  the  voyage  to  Colchis,  wi^h  a  defjgn  to  bring 


«   Diod.  ibid.  ;  Plin.  I.  7.  feft.  57.  p.  417. 

tJ  Sec  Hciod.  1.  7-  n.  197.;  Diod.  I.  4.  p.  xop. ;  Hygin.  fab.  3.;  Palxphat.  c. 
3«.  p.  19. 

^  Strabo,  1.  ri.p.  753.;  Appidn.de  b  11.  MithriJat.  p.  141.  Near  Fort- 
Louis,  they  ufc  iuch  fleeces  to  gather  the  gold  powder  which  the  Rhine  rolls 
down.  When  ihefe  fkins  are  well  filled,  one  may,  by  allulw/i,  call  tlicm  fleeces 
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from  thence  a  book  written  on  (heeps  flcins,  in  which  was  con- 
tained the  fecret  of  making  gold''. 

Of  all  thofe  who  have  tried  to  clear  up  this  event,  I  think 
that  Euftathius  has  given  us  the  moft  juft  and  moft  exa(Sl  idea 
of  it «.  He  took  it  from  an  ancient  hiilorian  '^.  The  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts,  according  to  this  author,  was  at  once  a  mili- 
tary and  mercantile  expedition.  The  objeft  which  they  propof- 
ed  to  themfelves,  was  to  open  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  fea, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure  fome  eftablifhments.  To  fuc- 
ceed  in  this,  they  muft  have  had  a  fleet  and  troops.  Thus  the 
armament  of  the  Argonauts  was  compofed  of  many  fliips,  and 
they  left  colonies  at  Colchis.  We  find  proof  of  this  in  Homer 
and  many  other  writers  '.  Yet  moft  of  the  poets  have  only  fpo- 
Icen  of  the  (hip  Argo,  becaufe,  being  admiral  of  the  fleet,  that 
veflTel  carried  the  princes  who  aflifted  in  the  voyage.  The  other 
obje£ls  of  that  enterprife  do  not  equally  intereft  poetry  and  the 
rhufes. 

I  Ihall  not  undertake  to  follow  the  Argonauts  in  their  voy- 
age. For  want  of  fufficiently  underftanding  navigation,  their 
fleet  was  a  long  time  on  different  coafts.  They  ran  a  great  rlfk 
in  the  paflage  of  Cyanees  or  Symplegades.  They  formerly  cal- 
led fo  a  heap  of  rocks  which  fhew  themfelves  four  or  five  leagues 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  fea.  As  they  are  very  near 
each  other,  in  proportion  as  you  are  diftant  from  them,  or  you 
approach  to  them,  thefe  rocks  appear  to  join  or  to  feparate.  The 
waves  of  the  fea,  which  dafh  againft  them  with  impetuofity, 
raife  a  vapour,  which,  obfcuring  the  air,  hinder  the  diflinguifh- 
jng  exactly  the  objefts,  and  augment  the  illufion  *".  At  the 
time  of  the  Argonauts,  they  believed  thefe  rocks  moveable, 
and  they   imagined  that  they  joined  to  deflroy  fliips  in  their 


It  Swid.  voce  Afg*?,   t.  t.  p-  sx.?.",  Anonym,  Incred.  c.  3.  p.  86. 
j  Ad  Dionyf.  Pcrieget.  v.  689.  k  Charax. 

•   Iliad,  1.  s    V.  641,  &c.;  Plin.  1.  6.  kCi.  5.  p.  305.  ;  P,  Mela,  I.  i,  c.  ^9.  p. 
lotf. ;  Strabo,  1.  11.  p.  758.;  Euftath.  hco  cit. 
f  Tourncfort,  voyage  du  Levant,  t.  a.  p.  149,  &c. 
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palTage  °.  Terrified  at  the  afpedl  of  this  flrair,  our  heroes  let 
go,  fay  they,  a  dove,  to  try  if  fiie  could  pafs  it  fafely.  The 
bird  efcaped  by  lofing  the  end  of  her  tail.  The  Argonauts,  em- 
boldened by  this  example,  attempted  the  paflage.  The  Ihip 
Argo  only  touched  with  her  poop,  of  which  flie  loft  a  little**. 
The  dove  is,  without  doubt,  an  emblem  of  a  fmall  veflel  which 
they  fent  to  difcover  the  paflage.  Apollodorus  fays,  that  fhc 
loft  the  end  of  her  tail  ;  an  expreflion  which  fignines,  that  the 
fhip  ftruck  her  rudder  againft  fome  rocks.  They  add,  that 
fmce  that  time  Neptune  fixed  thefe  rocks  p  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
this  paflage  being  afterwards  known,  they  made  no  more  dif- 
ficulty of  attempting  it. 

Laftly,  after  many  other  adventures,  which  I  pafs  over  in 
filence,  the  Argonauts  difcovered  Caucafus.  That  moun- 
tain ferved  them  as  a  land-mark,  and  direfted  them  to  en- 
ter into  Phafus,  where  they  anchored  pretty  near  JEn^  which 
was  then  the  capital  of  Colchis.  I  ftiall  fay  nothing  of  the 
confequence  of  that  expedition,  which  does  not  afford  any 
light  either  in  commerce  or  navigation.  I  fliall  only  add  one 
reflection  on  that  event,  confidered  merely  as  a  maritime  en- 
terprife. 

Some  perfons,  little  attentive  to  the  times,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  Greeks  attempted  the  voyage  to  Col- 
chis,  have  not  perceived  all  the  boldnefs  of  it.  That  exploit 
fo  boafted  of,  fay  thofe  critics,  would  not  at  this  time  be  the 
fubje£l  of  the  moft  trifling  converfation.  It  was  to  make  them- 
felves  immortal  at  a  very  little  expenfe.  They  were  very  hap- 
py, add  they,  who  lived  in  fuch  ages  ;  they  had  only  to  place 
them  felves  properly,  See. 

I  doubt  whether  thofe  who  fpeak  thus  of  the  expedition  cf 
the  Argonauts,  have  paid  fuflicient  attention  to  the  ftate  cf 
navigation  at  that  time  in   Greece.      That  art  fcarce  emerged 


n  Apollod.  1.  I.  p.  45. ;  Homer.  OJyfT.  1.  ii.  v.  66,  &c. ;  Strabo,  1.  i.  p.  39. 
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from  its  infancy.  The  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages,  were  ab- 
folutely  deficient  in  experience  and  {kill  in  navigation,  yet 
they  went  to  encounter  a  fea  that  was  entirely  unknown  to 
them  ''. 

I  thirik  then,  all  things  confidered,  there  was  as  much 
danger,  and,  of  confeqaence,  as  much  merit  in  the  voyage 
to  Colchis,  as  there  has  been  in  the  moll  famous  voyages  un- 
dertaken for  thefe  two  centuries.  The  fuccours  which  the 
navigators  of  thefe  latter  times  have  been  able  to  procure  to 
themfelves,  diminifii  confiderably  the  obftacles  they  may  meet 
v.'ith. 

After  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  the  Greeks  turned 
their  thoughts  more  particularly  to  maritime  affairs.  We  may 
Judge  of  the  progrels  they  made  in  the  marine,  by  the  fleet 
which  they  aflembled  to  carry  the  war  into  Afia  and  ruin  T  roy. 
It  confifled  of  twelve  hundred  ve{^eIs^  Yet  this  armament 
•was  only  thirty-five  years  <"  pofterior  to  the  voyage  to  Colchis. 

I  fhall  not  flop  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  number  of  fhips 
which  each  of  the  people  of  Greece  furnifiied,  who  had  a  part 
in  that  grand  expedition.  I  (ball  content  myfelf  with  fome  ge- 
neral obfei  vations. 

The  naval  forces  of  Agamemnon,  King  of  Argos  and  My- 
cense,  muft  have  been  confiderable.  This  prince  had  equipped 
i6o  (hips^  The  Athenians  brought  50".  That  was  a  great 
many  for  people  who  had  only  begun  to  ufe  the  fea  fince  the 
reign  of  Thefeus.  It  is  aftoniihing  enough,  that  in  lefs  than 
forty  years  they  were  able  to  furnilh  fuch  a  number  ;  but  it  is 
much  more  furprifing,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  have  fuffcred 
their  marine  afterwards  to  come  to  nothing  ;  there  was  no 
more  mention  of  it  for  the  fpace  of  700  years,  which  had  e- 
lapfed  from  the  war  of  Troy  to  the  battle  of  Marathon  :  for, 
according  to  the  remark  of  Thucydides,  it  was  not  till  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  famous  day  that  the  Athenians  be- 


«l  See  Strab.  1.  i.  p.  jp. 
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came  failors''  ;  and  yet  from  that  time  they  were  looked  upon 
as  the  people  of  Greece  who  belt  underftood  navigation  y. 

The  Lacedxmonians  muft  alfo  have  addicted  themfelves  to 
maritime  affairs  fome  time  before  the  war  of  Troy.  Me- 
nelaus  king  of  Sparta  commanded  fixty  fhips  '.  One  would 
believe  that  thefe  people  at  that  time  furpaffed  the  Athenians, 
who  had  only  fent  fifty.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
armament  of  Menelaus  was  not  compofed  folely  of  fliips  fur- 
nillied  by  Sparta.  Homer  names  many  other  cities,  who,  be- 
ing at  that  time  dependent  on  IMenelaus,  had  contributed  to 
form  his  fquadron  ;  whereas  the  fifty  fhips  of  the  Athenians 
had  been  equipped  by  the  fingle  city  of  Athens.  Naviga- 
tion, befides,  had  never  been  the  part  in  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians diftinguiflied  themfelves.  liycurgus,  who  gave  laws 
to  Sparta  many  ages  after  the  war  of  Troy,  forbade  navigation 
entirely  ^. 

It  is  remarked,  that  Homer  does  not  fpeak  of  Corinth,  a 
city  greatly  celebrated  by  the  other  writers  of  antiquity,  for  its 
commerce  and  maritime  forces.  Without  doubt,  in  the  heroic 
times,  the  Corinthians  were  not  yet  famous  for  their  {kill  in 
marine.  Befides,  thefe  people  were  at  this  time  fubje6l  to  the 
kings  of  Mycenae ;  they  marched  under  the  orders  of  Aga- 
memnon ''. 

It  appears,  that  the  combined  fleet  of  the  princes  of 
Greece  arrived  happily  before  Troy  ;  hiftory  does  not  fur- 
nifh  us,  in  this  paflagc,  with  any  event  relative  to  naviga- 
tion. 

I  have  faid  in  the  firQ:  part  of  this  work,  that  there  is  no 
mention  made  in  early  antiquity  of  fea- fights.  If  we  would 
believe  certain  memoirs,  Minos  was  the  firft  who  ventured  on 
one  '^.     This  is  a  h(X  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  affirmed 
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pofitively.  It  only  appears  pretty  certain,  that  this  prince  fup- 
prefled  the  pirates  who  ravaged  the  ^gean  fea  ^.  But  that 
might  happen  without  fea-fights  ;  perhaps  it  was  by  deftroying 
their  fliips  in  the  harbours  and  roads,  to  which  they  were  ufed 
to  retire.  We  find  alfo  in  Athenaeus,  that  the  Argonauts 
■were  attacked  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  engaged  them  in  a 
bloody  battle.  All  thefc  heroes,  except  Glaucus,  were  wound- 
ed there  ^.  No  author  of  antiquity  has  fpoken  of  this  event. 
Athenaeus  is  the  only  one  who  has  mentioned  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  ancient  writer  named  Pofis.  He  reports  this  faft  in 
the  third  book  of  his  work  in  titled  Jmazonide.  As  this  Pofis 
is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  author 
deferves  much  credit. 

We  may  oppofe  to  all  thefe  different  fii^ts,  the  filence  of 
Jlo^mer.  We  do  not  find  in  his  writings  any  indication  of  a 
naval  battle.  He  never  fpeaks  even  of  a  battle  between  (hip 
and  fiiip.  Yet  fuch  defcriptions  would  have  adorned  his 
poems,  and  It  would  have  been  eafy  for  him  to  have  placed 
one  there.  But  further,  we  have  feen  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  the  Trojans  had  (hips.  JEneas  and  Antenor  faved 
themfelves,  each  feparately,  at  the  head  of  a  pretty  confidera- 
ble  fleet  f.  Yet  it  is  not  feen,  that  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to 
oppofe  their  retreat.  Hiflory  fays  nothing  of  it.  This  filence 
5s  fo  much  the  more  fingular,  as  tlie  Greeks,  as  to  what  ap- 
pears, were  mafters  of  the  fea.  It  Is  fald  in  the  Iliad,  that 
"when  Iphidamas  came  to  the  fuccour  of  Troy  w:ith  twelve 
Ihips,  he  left  them  at  Percope,  and  finiihed  his  voyage  by 
land  ^.  It  is  not  then  eafy  to  comprehend  how  ^neas  and 
Antenor  could  pafs  by  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks,  which  had  the 
fame  route  for  their  return,  "without  giving  battle.  It  is  true, 
fome  authors  pretend,  there  had  been  a  treaty  between  th$ 
Trojan  princes  and  the  Greeks,  not  to  difturb  them  in  their 
retreat ''.  This  is  a  fadl  which  1  fhall  not  undertake  to  exa- 
mine m^o  :  but  fuppofing  that  Homer  has  followed  this  opi-r 


d  F,£e  fiipra,  p.  318. 

•^  ]^.  7.  c.  II.  p.  xd6.  f  See  f/jpra,  p.  xpfi. 


«  L.  1.1.  V.  aaS,  &  1*9,  ''  Dionyf.  ][iniicarri.  I.  i.  p.  37. 
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nion,  not  to  attack  the  fleet  of  -^neas,  nor  that  of  Antcnor, 
by  the  fhipS  of  Menelaus,  of  UlylTes,  and  the  other  Greek 
princes  ;  when  he  relates  the  maritime  expeditions  before  the 
taking  of  Troy,  it  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  poet  has 
not  thought  of  making  a  defcription  of  fome  naval  combat,  he 
who  has  neglected  no  occafioa  of  fpeaking  of  all  that  he  could 
have  read  and  feen. 

I  have  traced  fuccin6bly  the  hiftory  of  the  marine  among 
the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times.  Let  us  now  examine  what 
was  the  conflru(£lion  of  their  (hips,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  navigated.  Homer  fhall  be  my  principal  guide.  It 
is  to  his  writings  that  we  ought  to  refer  all  that  concerns  that 
high  antiquity. 

We  may  be  certain,  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times, 
did  not  ufe  much  art  in  the  building  of  their  (hips.  Pieces  of 
timber  placed  at  a  little  diftance  from  each  other,  and  united 
by  tenons,  formed  the  carcafe  '.  Planks  of  a  moderate  thick- 
nefs,  pinned,  and  faflened  with  cords  to  the  ribs  of  the  fliip, 
made  the  Tides'^.  Other  planks  much  longer,  made  the  lower 
part  or  bottom  of  the  hold '.  Thefe  fhips  were  decked  ;  and 
Thucydides  is  deceived  in  advancing,  that  the  veflels  that  car- 
ried the  Greeks  before  Troy,  were  not  covered  ™.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  open  Homer  to  be  convinced  that  they  were.  This 
poet  fays,  that  Ulyffes  finifhed  his  fhip,  by  covering  it  with 
very  long  planks  °,  terms  which  necelTarily  mean  the  deck.  I 
prefume,  that  thefe  fhips  had  no  keel ;  Homer  would  not  have 
forgot  it  °.  With  refpedt  to  the  rudder,  they  had  only  one  p  ; 
it  was  fortified  on  both  fides  with  hurdles  made  of  the  branch- 


'■  OilyfT.  1.  s-  V.  zjz,  &  XJ3, 

k  Ibid.  V.  148.  I  fay  pinned,  and  not  nailed  j  becaufe  Homer  ufes  in  thefe 
palFages  the  word  yoft^oj  indcad  of  ijAe;,  which  he  commonly  ufes  for  nails. 

There  are  many  nations  at  this  time  who  only  ufe  pins,  to  fix  the  planks  of 
their  (hips.     See  M.  Paul.  1.  i.  c.  zj. 

1  Oiiyir.  1.  s.  V.  isi.  ^   L.  I.  p.  8. 

n  Odylf.  1.  J.  V.  ^J^  See  alio  1.  13.  v.  73,  &  74.  where  it  is  faid,  that  the 
Phxacians  fet  up  Ulylles's  hed  on  the  deck  of  their  Ihips. 

o  The  ihips  of  the  Collucks  in  the  Ukraine  have  no  keel.  Mercure  de  France, 
Novembre  1750,  p.  j6,  &  57.  P  Qdyfll  1,  s-  v.  455. 
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es  of  fallow  or  ofier.  This  method  was  invented  to  enable 
the  rudder  to  refill  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves  ''.  The  (hips 
of  the  Greeks  differed  at  that  time  from  thofe  of  the  Phoe-* 
nicians,  which,  as  I  have  remarked,  had  more  than  one 
. rudder  ^ 

We  do  not  fee,  that  they  ufed  any  iron  at  that  time  in  their 
conflruclion  f.  Thefe  veffels  then  mud  have  been  very  rude, 
efpecially  as  the  Greeks,  in  the  ages  I  fpeak  of,  were  ftill  ig- 
norant of  the  ufc  of  the  faw.  They  wrought  their  wood  only 
with  a  hatchet  and  plane  ^  We  may  judge,  after  this  detail, 
of  the  flate  of  naval  archite£ture  at  that  time  among  thefe 
people.  Their  workmen  had  no  other  guide,  but  a  very  rude 
practice.  They  were  not  in  a  ftate  to  apply  mathematics  of 
which  the  Greeks,  at  that  time,  had  no  notion,  to  this  part  of 
navigation. 

We  fliould  be  furprifed  at  the  fort  of  wood  the  Greeks  ufed 
to  build  their  fliips-  They  ufed  alder,  poplar,  and  firs  ".  We 
take  care  at  this  time,  that  no  fuch  forts  of  wood  be  ufed  in 
the  building  of  our  fhips  ;  we  only  ufe  it  for  the  infide  work  ^. 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  in  thefe  hot  countries,  the  trees  I  have 
juft  mentioned  are  of  a  different  fpecies  from  thofe  of  our  cli- 
mates. They  are  much  more  hard,  and  much  lefs  fubjedl  to 
alter  or  warp.  At  this  time,  the  Turkifh  fliips  are  entirely 
built  of  fir,  becaufe  the  fir  in  thefe  countries  is  as  good  as  the 
oak  in  France.       The  preference  then  which  the  ancients  gave 


1  Ibid.  V.  ay5,  &  1J7, 
»■  See  Aipra,  chap.  i.p.   304. 

It  appears  that  the  Greeks  afterwards  adopted  the  pra(nice  of  other  nations,  and 
put  more  than  one  rudder  to  their  fhips.     Sec  Schtffcr,  <le  iviilit.  naval.  I.  a.  c.  5. 

p.  146,  &  147- 

As  to  what  this  author  fays,  that,  in  all  the  rcprefentations  which  remain  of 
the  (liip  Ar<To,  that  fiiip  is  always  reprcfcnted  with  m.jrt;  than  one  rudder,  tliis 
concludes  nothing  for  ihe  times  of  which  I  fpcak.  Thek-  rcprereiitations  arc  ar- 
bitrary defigns,  made  in  times  too  late  to  have  any  anthority.  It  is  well  knowa 
that  there  are  now  no  monuments  of  that  high  antiquity. 

f  Sec  Psuf.  1.  9.  c.  1(5.  p.  741. 

t  See  fupia,  book  i.  fed.  i.  chap.  j.  p.  107,  &  20S. 

u   OdylT.  1.  S-  V.  i39.  ;   Plato  de  Ic?.  1.  4,  p.  814.  • 

X  They  never  ufc  fir  for  the  oiulidc,  but  when  they  /heath  the  (htps  going  to 
Amciica,  to  dtferd  their  fides  ajaiuft  the  wornii  that  eat  inta  them.  r 

to 
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to  thefe  woods,  was  very  well  founded :  they  even  found  a  great 
advantage  in  ufing  them ;  for  thefe  woods  being  very  light, 
they  were  moft  proper  to  make  the  fliips  built  of  them  good 
failors. 

Homer  does  not  acquaint  us  whether  the  Greeks  ufed  to  ca- 
reen their  fliips  in  the  heroic  times.  Suidas  fays,  the  Phaeacians, 
among  whom  UlyfTes  was  caft  by  a  tempefl,  covered  their  fhips 
with  pitch  y  ;  but  this  authority  is  too  modern  for  ages  fo  di- 
ftant  as  thofe  of  which  we  now  fpeak.  What  we  are  fure  of 
is,  that,  in  latter  times,  they  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  pitch,  gum, 
and  even  wax  ^. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  refpe6l  to  balaft.  They  perceived  at 
that  time  the  neceiTity  of  giving  to  fliips  a  certain  weight  to 
make  them  fink  into  the  water,  to  ferve  them  as  a  counter. 
poife,  and  hinder  them  from  being  overfet.  Thus  the  Greeks 
took  care  to  balaft  their  (hips  ^.  They  pretend  that  Diomede, 
On  coming  from  Troy,  ufed  for  this  purpofe  the  flones  of  that 
unfortunate  city  ''. 

Our  fhips  have  four  mafls.  Thofe  of  the  Greeks,  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  had  only  one  '^,  which  even  did 
not  remain  fixed,  fince  they  ufed  to  lower  it  upon  the  deck 
when  the  (tiip  was  in  port.  They  raifed  it  when  they  would 
go  out,  and  fecured  it  with  ropes  ^.  The  mall  was  only 
crofled  with  one  fail-yard  *.  It  would  be  diificult  to  de- 
termine, with  certainty,  if  the  yard  carried  many  fails,  or 
only  one.  The  firfl  fentiment  appears  the  moft  probable, 
confidering  that    Homer  always    named  fails    in  the  plural'". 


y  Voce   Nxvrixxx,    t.  i.  p.  (Too. 

*  See  Ovid,  de  remed.  amc^r.  v.  447.  epift.  j.  v.  41.  Metam.  1.  ii.  v.  314. 
1.  14.  V.  sji.;  Voir  de  idol.  I.  4.  c,  91.  p.  549. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  ufe  wax  to  light  them,  it  h  not  furprifing  that  they 
uf-^d  it  to  lay  upon  their  fhipa. 

*  Odyir;  1.  s-  V.  ijy.  b  Lycophron,  CafTand.  y.  618. 
c  Odyfi:  !.  s.  V.  ZJ4. 

d   Iliad.  1.  I.  V.  434.  ;   OdyfT  !.  i.  v.  414,  &  41J.  1.  i  J.  v.  190. 

Tiieir  marts  muft  have  been  difpofed  almolt  like  the  paflige- boats,  and  lar;^e 
velTels  ufed  nn  the  Seine.  They  Ijwer  them  when  they  want  to  go  under  the 
arch  of  a  biidnc. 

<^  Odyir.  1.  J.  v.  3.S4'  f   Ibid. 

They 
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They  managed  them  by  means  of  many  ropes.  We  fee, 
that,  in  the  heroic  times,  the  different  tacklings  of  a  fliip  had 
each  their  particular  name,  and  that  relative  to  their  deftina- 
tion  s. 

The  fails  were  made  of  different  fubftances,  of  hemp, 
rufaes,  of  long-leaved  plants,  of  matts,  and  fkins  ^.  Yet  it 
appears,  that  thofe  of  the  Greeks  were  mofl  commonly  of 
cloth  i.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpefl:  to  cables  ;  they  ufed  fkins, 
flax,  broom,  hemp,  in  a  word,  all  the  different  plants  and  barks 
which  could  ferve  for  that  purpofe  ''.  Cables  of  rulhes  or  fea- 
willow  feem  to  have  had  the  preference  with  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  times.  They  got  them  from  Egypt,  where  this  plant  Is 
yery  plentiful '.  Homer  does  not  fay,  whether  they  covered 
the  ropes  with  any  preparation,  which,  by  defending  them 
from  the  impreffions  of  air  and  water,  might  keep  them  from 
rotting. 

The   cuflom  of  painting  and    adorning   fliips  is   very  an- 


8  OJyfT  I.  S.  V.  i<Jo. 

In  theie  paflages,  by  yVegatj,  mufi:  be  underftood,  the  ropes  which  work  the 
yard  ;  by  xaAi;;,  thofe  which  ferve  for  the  fails  ;  and  by  7,'ooui,  thofe  which 
iecure  and  held  iA\  the  m<ifl,  the  fame  which  we  call  fironds.  When  cables  are 
mcntiotied  which  ferve  to  hold  the  Ihip,  whether  in  port  or  on  the  coaft,  Ho- 
mer always  defigns  them  by  the  word  vr^vuv^a-ict  i  but  when  the  rigging  in  ge- 
neral is  fpoke  of,  this  poet  ufes  the  word  '^iicr/^oilu.  Thus,  properly  fpeaking> 
the  ■^ii'cTf.iMiC  are  the  ropes  which  ferve  for  working  a  ihip,  and  the  ^r^oiti'ij'rtosj 
thofe  otiJy  at  the  Item.  The  diJference  of  thtfe  two  words  is  evident  tiom  their 
etymology.  The  fiifl  comes  from  vu^u^  this  name  is  taken  fiom  the  life  the 
faiiors  make  of  thcfe  ropes.  They  ulc  them  to  ma^^e  the  ihip  turn  and  move  as 
they  pleafe.  The  fecond  comes  from  Tr^vf^vri,  which  means  the  poop  or  ftern 
of  a  fhip. 

h  See  VofT  de  phyfiol.  I.  5.  c.  39.  p.  661.;  Scheffer,  1.  2.  c.  5.  p.   141, 

i   OdyfT.  1.  s.  V.  2 58,  &c.  1.  1.  V.  416. 

Eidbthius  conjc<f^ures  that  the  fails  of  the  Greeks  were  of  linen,  on  this,  that 
it  is  laid  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Odyficy,  v.  416.  that  thofe  of  Tciemachus's 
fliip  were  white. 

k  Iliad.  1.  J.  V,  13s- i  Odyff  I.  a.  v.  416.5  Aiil.  Gell.  1.  17.  c.  3.;  VofT.  & 
SchcfTcr,  locis  cit. 

1  Odyfl".  1.  21.  V.  390,  &  391. 

Thefe  cables  were  made  of  a  plant,  called  Bybliis,  which  they  gathered  in  the 
morafles  of  Egypt.  It  was  a  fort  of  cane  or  reed  which  had  at  the  top  a  fort 
of  hair,  if  one  may  call  it  fo.  They  made  cables  for  Ihips  and  ropes  of  this 
hair,  as  they  then  made  ropei  for  wells  of  the  bark  of  the  linden-triit.  See  Strab. 
1.  17.  p.  II  Ji. 
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cienc,  and  took  place  before  the  war  of  Troy".  Herodotus 
fays,  that  then  they  ufed  vermilion  for  this  purpofe.  The 
manner  in  which  he  exprefles  himfelf,  gives  to  underfland, 
that  this  cuflom  did  not  fubfift  in  his  time". 

After  having  fpoken  of  the  conflruflion  of  fhips  and  their 
rigging  in  the  heroic  ages,  it  is  proper  to  examine  what  their 
form  was  at  that  time. 

It  appears,  that  the  Greeks  had  very  early  two  forts  of  con- 
ftru£lions;  one  for  merchant-diips,  and  the  other  for  fhips  of 
war.  The  firft  were  very  broad,  having  the  hold  veiy  large  °. 
The  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  made  long.  Such,  they 
fay,  was  the  fhip  in  which  Danaus  came  into  Greece.  Tliis 
veflel  had  fifty  oars,  that  is  to  fay,  twenty-five  on  each  fids. 
They  pretend,  that  it  ferved  for  a  model  for  the  fhip  Argo, 
the  firft  vefi"el  of  war  the  Greeks  are  faid  to  have  built  f .  Be- 
fides,  we  fliould  look  upon  all  thefe  veflels  as  a  fort  of  galleys 
which  went  with  fails  and  oars.  In  effeft,  independently  of 
fails,  rowers  are  always  mentioned,  and  the  benches  on. which 
they  fati.  I  fliall  fay  nothing  of  vefTels  of  many  ranks  of  oars ; 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  Homer.  They  were  only  ufcd 
fince  the  war  of  Troy  ■". 

Whatever  form  the  fiiips  of  the  Greeks  might  then  have, 
they  could  not  be  very  large.  The  largeft  Homer  mentions 
are  thofe  of  the  Boeotians;  they  carried,  fays  he,  one  hun- 
dred and  ;wenty  men*".  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  the 
poet  only  meant  the  troops  that  difembarked :  but  this  is  not  pro- 
bable, fince,  as  Thucydides  very  well  obferves,  the  foldiers  fer- 
-ved  for  rowers  ^  I  think  then  the  whole  complement  of  tliefe 
fhips  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Befides,  we  may 
judge  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  capacity  from  the  cuflom  the 
Greeks  then  had  of  drawing  their  fhips  on  land  v^-hen  they 


"  See  Fcitli.  antiq.  Horn.  1.  4.  r.  ti.  p.  joo, 
n  L.  3    n.  58.  '>  Odyfr   1.  5.  V.  249,  ?<c. 

P  See  Bochart  in  Chan.  1.  a.  c.  11.  p.  819.;   Ivltzimc,  ad  ep.  Ovid.  t.  2.  p. 
Si. 

fl  Iliad,  1.  I.  V.  309:;  Odyff.  1.  a.  v.  415,  &c. 

'  Thncyd.  1.  i.  p.  8,   &  10. 

f  Iliad.  1.  a.  B.  v.  i(?,  &  17. 

t  L.  I.  r.  8.     Ste  allj  Huet,  hirt.  di-  commerce,  p.  270,  &  171. 
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were  in  port ".  Thus  we  fee,  that,  when  they  were  going  to 
embark,  the  firfl;  operation  was  to  launch  the  fliips  into  the  wa- 
ter *.  This  work  was  then  fo  eafy,  that  the  failors  never  failed 
to  take  away  the  rudder  of  their  veiTels  when  they  were  on 
fhore,  left  any  body  fhould  run  away  with  them  without  their 
knowledge''. 

This  cuftom  of  putting  their  fliips  on  dry  ground  when 
they  were  not  ufing  them,  is  very  extraordinary ;  and  yet  it 
was  generally  pra6tifed.  The  Grecian  fleet  was  (hut  up  in 
their  camp  before  Troy.  They  had  fortified  their  camp  as 
well  for  their  fecurity,  as  to  defend  their  veflcls  from  the 
incurfions  of  the  enemy  ^.  It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  how 
they  could,  after  a  certain  time,  make  ufe  of  fuch  vefTels 
which  muft  have  been  extremely  warped  and  open  ;  they  muft 
have  taken  great  care  to  repair  them.  The  Greeks  mufl:  have 
been  fo  much  the  more  attentive,  as  failing  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, their  fliips  required  a  firm  confiftence.  The  furges  of 
that  fea  are  very  fnort  and  very  frequent ;  of  confequence, 
they  would  dafn  oftener  againft  the  fhip,  and  make  her  work 
much  more  than  upon  the  ocean. 

As  to  the  m.anner  of  ccndufling  a  velTel,  every  thing  proves 
to  us  how  very  ignorant  the  Greeks  were  in  that  art  in  the  he- 
roic times.  Although  thefe  people  fleered  in  fight  of  the  land^ 
as  much  as  they  pofiibly  could  ^^  yet  they  were  forced  on  many 
occafions  to  go  off  to  fea  ^.  I  knovr  not  by  what  means  failors, 
at  that  time,  could  direct  their  courfe.  We  have  great  advan- 
tages from  the  obfervation  of  the  meridian  heights  of  the  fun. 
It  is  thus  that  wc  determine  with  eafe  the  elevation  of  the  pole, 
and  fleer  in  confequence.     But  thefe  pra^lices  were  abfolute- 


u  Iliad.  1.  I-  V  485. ;  Odyfi".  1.  11.  v.  zo. ;  Hcfiod.  op.  &  dies,  v.  624.  ;  Stra- 
bo,  I.  4-  P-  198. 

X  Iliad.  1.  I.  V.  scS.;  Odyd  1.  1.  v.  389.  1.  11.  v.  z.  ;  Ileliod.  op.  Sc  dies, 
V.  6  J  I. 

y  Sec  acadcm.  des  inRript.  t.  7.  II,  p.  38. 

z  Iliad.  I.  7-  V.  457- 

^  Virgil,  in  making  his  hfio  range  i\or<g  tl.f  coaflr.  of  Greerc,  Traly,  and  Si- 
cily, inQead  of  coiidii^ling  liim  over  lite  ojiCi)  lea,  is,  in  th:U  poi.nt,  coiiigrniabie 
to  the  ar.cient  praftices. 

b  Xl-is  is  in  fca-tcjm;,  to  p'l  of  lo  fea. 
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If  unknown  to  the  Greek  navigators.  They  never  thought  of 
the  operations  we  make  in  the  day-time,  to  afcertain  the  courfe 
of  a  (hip  in  the  open  fea. 

With  refpect  to  thofe  which  they  executed  during  the  night, 
we  fee  that  the  Greeks  had  then  fome  notions  of  the  utiiity 
arifing  from  the  obfervation  of  the  ftars  to  conduct  them  ac 
fea.  They  pretend,  that  they  owed  this  knowledge  to  Nau- 
plius,  one  of  the  Argonauts'^.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  art  of  governing  a  fhip  by  the  afpecl  of  the  ftars,  muft 
have  been  ancient  enough  in  Greece.  Homer  defcribes  UlvfTes 
conducting  his  boat  by  regarding  attentively  the  Pleiades,  Urfa 
Major,  and  Orion  ^.  We  fee  alio  Calypfo  ordering  this  prince 
to  make  his  route  by  leaving  Urfa  Major*  on  the  left.  That 
conftellation  was  the  principal  guide  of  the  Greek  pilots  f.  I 
have  fhewn,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  the  inconveniencies 
of  this  practice,  and  the  dangers  which  muft  refult  from  it*- 
Befides,  thefe  obfervations,  at  that  time,  muft  have  been  very 
rude  and  very  defe£tive.  They  made  them  by  a  fimple  view, 
the  Greeks,  at  that  time,  not  kaving  inftruments  to  take  theif 
height. 

They  knew  ftill  lefs  of  fea-charts.  Row  then  could  they 
be  certain  of  the  land  they  wanted  to  find,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
avoid  the  fands,  rocks,  and  the  coafts,  where  they  were  in 
danger  of  running  aground  ?  Laftly,  what  muft  have  been  their 
embarraflment,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  ftorm  ?  In  dark 
nights,  in  thick  weather,  which  do  not  allow  us  to  fee  the  ftars, 
a  pilot  could  not  make  his  courfe.  He  muft  then  wander  at  a 
venture'',  and  land  where  he  could.  Homer  makes  UlyiTcs. 
arrive  in  different  countries  j  but  it  is  always  without  this, 
hero's  dreaming  of  the  climates  in  which  he  finds  him- 
felfi. 


«  Thecn.  Alex.  ciArati  phin.  p.  j. 

d  OdyfT.  1.  5-  V.  17*.  &  i7S.  Sec.  '■  Ibii  7.  »7<J,  *  »/7. 

f  See  Scheffrr,  ).  4.  c.  6.  p.  »97.  i^cc. 

I  Book  4.  chap.  a. 

l»  See  Virg.  jEneid,  1.  3.  v.  100,  &c. 

i  OdyJT.  I,  6.  V.  ii9,'&C.  1.  9.  V,  I74j  &«. 

Vol.  II.  Tt  W« 
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We  fiiall  remark  further,  that  the  Greeks,  In  the  ages  of 
which  I  fpeak,  wanted  many  machines,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
indifpenfable  in  navigation.  At  the  time  of  the  Argonauts, 
they  did  not  knovy  anchors  ^.  I  even  doubt  whether  they  were 
known  in  the  age  of  Homer.  The  Greek  word,  which  is  ufed 
to  mean  an  anchor  properly  fo  called,  is  not  found  in  any  of  his 
poems.  He  has  not  borrowed  any  comparifon  from  it.  If  we 
examined  attentively  the  different  tackling  defcribed  by  this 
poet,  when  he  fpeaks  of  ftiips  going  either  into  harbours,  or 
into  unfrequented  roads,  ther^  is  nothing  there  to  make  us  fu-s 
fpe<3:  that  the  Greeks  ufed  anchors.  I  know  very  well,  there 
are  fome  paffages  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  OdyfTey,  which  they 
<;ommonly  tranflate  cafiing  anchor i  but  it  is  improper,  and 
without  foundation '.  Ihe  Greeks  at  that  time  only  ufed,  as 
to  what  appears,  large  ftbnes  to  hold  their  fhips.  When  Ulyf-i. 
fes  came  to  the  road  of  the  Leftrigons,  he  tied  his  fhip  to  a 
rock  with  cables "'.  When  that  prince  went  from  the  port  of 
^he  Phaeacians,  the  rowers  unloofed  the  cable  which  held  the 
ihip  by  means  of  a  (tone  bored  through,  to  which  flie  was 
^fied ".     It  appears  to  me  demonftrated,  that  at  that  time  tl\5 


fc  Plin.  1.  56.  fcft.  15.  p.  7,4r.;  Arrian.'Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  izi. 

•  The  paflages  we  fpcak.  of  are  found  in  the  Iliad,  1.  i.  v.  436.;  OdyfT  f. 
35.  V.  497.  &  1.  9.  V.  137.  'Ex  a  ivvctq  E^a^iav, —  o«t'  evi'a:?  /SocMiio.  They 
i^ranflate  theie  pafijges  by  cajhtig  anchor.  The  reafon  on  which  thcamrient  crir 
tics,  fuch  35  Euftathiijs  and  Hefychius,  fuppoft  thenifclves  to  interpret  gjnw  by 
anchor,  is,  fay  they,  bfcaufe  ivtoit^a,  which  fignifies  to  Jleep,  comes  from  Ewfij ; 
for,  add  they,  the  immobility  ot  a  Ihip  at  anchor  may  very  well  be  reprefented  &s 
3  fort  of  fieep,  efpecially  in  a  poetic  ftyle.  '  A<«  ri  ctyKV^xg  yt»»«AAofC£i'.>)s  eJ,- 
tiit6>iveci  rkv  iavv,  Eo  quod  anchira  deje^.a  navis  veluti  donmat..  Without  doubt, 
it  is  from  this  explication  that  the  lexicographers  have  rendered  the  word  ivy»  by 
anchor.  • 

But  I  do  not  think  that  explication  free  from  all  <;riticifm.  I  doubt  whether 
<ine  can  lay,  even  in  a  poetic  ftyk,  of  a  Ihip  at  anchor,  that  fhe  fieeps  :  for  ia 
what  manner  could  tliey  &x  her?  the  is  always  roUincr,  B.efides,  could  not  w? 
rqnaliy  f^y  of  a  ftiip  fixed  by  cables  to  a  rock,  or  held  by  large  {tones,  that  ihe 
ikeps,  as  they  can  fay  it  of  a  (hip  held  by  anchors,  ? 

i  t;hink  then,  th:it  by  the  word  jjvii  wc  ought  not  to  underrtand  anchors, 
fuch  3S  the  Greeks  ufed  afterwards,  but  Inrgc  Itones  which'  feivtd  to  hold  the 
ftilps.  •" 

i"  OdyfT.  1.  10.  Y-  P<J. 

V  9.d>^i  !•  ■'i.  ■  •  ::» 

Greeks 
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Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of  anchors,  and,  for  want  of  that 
machine^  they  ufcd  large  ftones  °. 

There  is  greater  reafon  alfo  to  think  that  thefe  people  did 
not  ufe  tl^e  founding  lead.  Homer  never  fpeaks  of  it,  and  no 
other  writers  contradict  his  filence.  We  may  judge,  from  thefe 
fadls,  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Greek  failors  were  expofed. 
They  could  fcarce  know  the  depth  of  the  fea,  or  know  how 
many  fathoms  it  was,  or  be  fure  that  the  anchorage  was  good, 
^c.  They  ran  the  rifk  then  of  ftriking  every  inftant.  Be- 
fides,  having  no  anchors,  when  they  were  furprifed  by  a  tem- 
pefl  near  rocky  coafts  or  fands,  what  mufl  have  been  their  fitu- 
ation  ?  They  were  expofed  to  fee  their  fhip  fplit,  or  at  leaft 
nground  every  moment.  The  leaft  accident  they  had  to  fear, 
was  to  drive  confiderably.  They  muft  often  have  been  thrown 
out  of  their  courfe;  for  I  do  not  think  the  Greeks  then  knew 
the  art  of  putting  many  mafts  above  each  other.  They  could 
not  of  confequence  lie  near  the  wind  and  land ;  for  it  was  not 
poffibk  for  them,  when  they  were  once  blown  under  the  coaft, 
to  get  from  it,  and  bear  off  to  fea ;  the  upper  fails  being  the  on- 
ly ones  that  could  adl  upon  fuch  an  occafion.  Laftly,  we  do 
not  fee  that  they  had  coafting-pilots  to  dire6l  them,  with  refpeft 
to  roads  and  harbours  of  difficult  accefs,  in  the  heroic  ages.  I 
make  no  doubt  therefore  that  ftiipwrecks  were  very  frequent  in 
thofe  times.  Thus  the  ancients  had  pilots  in  fuch  efteem,  that 
hiftory  has  not  difdained  to  preferve  the  names  of  many  of 
them.  They  name  thofe  who  conduced  Thefeus's  Ihip  into 
Crete  p. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  faid  in  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts 
of  Typhis,  who  was  pilot  to  thofe  famous  adventurers  ^.  They 
have  not  even  forgot  Anceus  who  replaced  him  in  that  bufinefs''. 


0  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  word  xldoi  fignifies,  on  many  occafions,  an  an- 
chor.    See  Ic  trefor  dc  H.  Etienne,  av»  mot  Al^aj. 

9  Plut.  in  Thcf.  p.  7. 

1  ApoUod.  1.  I.  p.  41,  &4?-;  Hygin.  fab.  14.  p.  35. 
'  Apollod.  I.  I.  p.  49. ;  Hygin.  fab.  14.  p.  46. 


Tt  2  Laflly, 
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Laflly,  we  fee  that  Homer  fpeaks  with  the  higheft  encomiums 
of  Phrontis  pilot  of  Menelaus's  {hip  f. 

It  only  remains  now  to  fpeak  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times.  It  could  not  have  been  very 
confiderable ;  thefe  people  at  that  time  not  being  in  a  Hate  to 
undertake  voyages  of  great  extent.  I  doubt  if  they  knew  the 
Ocean  j  for,  if  they  have  fpoke  of  it,  it  was  as  an  inacceflible 
fea.  It  was  not  till  600  years  after  the  expedition  of  the  Argo* 
nauts  that  the  Greeks  durft  enter  upon  it '.  "With  refpe£l  tof 
the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  they  had  not  navigated  them 
before  Alexander. 

BeGdes,  for  a  nation  to  give  itfelf  up  to  maritime  trade^ 
it  muft  be  either,  that  the  countries  which  they  inhabit  produce 
;aaturally  great  riches,  or  that  it  be  fupplied  by  their  induftry.^ 
The  Greeks,  in  the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  were  neither  in 
the  one  nor  the  other  pofition.  Greece  was  not  rich  in  mine- 
rals ;  and  its  foil,  to  be  fertile,  required  great  cultivation.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants,  deftitute  of  arts  and  induftry,  were  not  able 
to  get  from  the  earth  all  that  it  could  afford.  Thus,  they  wercj 
in  general,  very  poor  ".  Befides,  they  bad  fcarcc  any  commu" 
nication  with  each  other*.  Deftitute  of  natural  riches,  and 
the  means  of  fupplying  them,  with  what  could  thefe  people  be 
able  to  traffic  ? 

independent  of  thefe  reafons,  other  obfticles  flill  oppofed  the 
prbg^efs  of  maritime  trade  in  Greece.  They  had  then  no  fecu- 
rity  on  the  feas.  They  were  infefted  with  pirates.  Without 
fpeaking  of  the  Carians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Tyrrhenians, 
the  Greeks  themfelves  were  addi£led  to  piracy,  the  moment 
that  they  became  acquainted  with  the  fea  5^.  They  were  carried 
to  it  by  that  fpirit  &»  rp^ine  and  robbery,  which  animated  them 
at  land  ^.     The  trade  of  piracy  was  not  infamous  in  the  heroic 


r  OdyfT.  1.  3.  V.  a8»,  &c.  *  Sec  Herod.  I.  4.  n.  151. 

u  Athcn.  I.  6.  c.  4.  p.  a  ji,  &  tji.  X  See  fuf>ra,  p.  309. 

f  See  Odyfl"  I.  3.  v.  71,  &c.;  Thucyd.  1.  I.  p.  4.;  Strabo,  1. 17.  p.  rJ4S. 

*  See-  fubr/j     n    tjr.i     A-iir. 


ituju^ra,  p.  314,  &  3ii. 


times; 
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times;  on  the  contrary,  they  made  it  honourable^.  Sovereigns 
themfelves  were  of  the  number.  Menelaus,  in  the  Odyfley, 
does  not  blufh  to  fay  to  Pififtratus  and  Telemachus,  who  admi- 
red his  riches,  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  his  maritime  expedi- 
tions •».  It  was  by  this  way  that  moft  of  the  Greek  princes  had 
amafled  great  riches  <=.  We  eafily  fee  what  an  injury  fuch  a  li- 
cence muft  have  been  to  maritime  commerce,  and  how  it  mufl 
have  interrupted  it. 

Minos  pafled  in  antiquity  for  the  firft  who  began  to  pur- 
fue  pirates  t".  But  it  appears,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, they  took  ftill  more  efficacious  meafures  to  fupprefs 
them.  Plutarch  reports,  after  an  ancient  author,  that  they 
had  then  made  an  order  in  Greece,  which  forbade  any  one  to 
fend  to  fea  any  (hips  which  carried  more  than  five  men.  Ja- 
fon  alone  was  excepted  from  this  general  law.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  given  him  an  exprefs  commiffion  to  go  to  fea 
with  an  armed  force  to  deftroy  pirates  and  robbers^. 

If  we  could  adopt  the  notions  of  the  celebrated  BianchinI  oh 
the  motives  which  occafioned  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  follow, 
that  at  that  time  the  Greeks  wanted  to  have  a  very  extenfive 
trade,  and  that,  in  general,  navigation  and  maritime  trade  had 
been  the  principal  objeQ  of  the  politics  of  thefe  people.  M. 
Bianchini,  in  efFeft,  will  have  it,  that  the  war  of  Troy  had  for 
its  objeft,  not  the  pretended  rape  of  Helen,  but  the  navigation 
and  free  trade  of  the  ^gean  and  Euxine  fea.  Such  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  true  motive  which  armed  the  Greeks 
againft  the  Trojans.  That  expedition,  adds  he,  was  not  de- 
termined by  the  deflru£lion  of  the  Trojan  empire,  but  by  a 
treaty  of  commerce  advantageous  to  the  Greek  f . 


»  See  Thuqrd.  1. 1.  d.  4,  &  <J. ;  Fcith.  antlq.  Horn.  I.  i.  c,  9.  p.  rpx.  1.  4.  c. 
IX.  p.  498. 

The  northern  nations  formerly  thought  the  fame.  They  then  looked  upon 
piracy  as  a  lawful  way  of  acquiring  riches.  Bibliotheque  anc.  &  mod.  t.  1.  p. 
»j6,  8c  i5i,  &c. 

b  L.  4.  V.  93,  &c.  c  ody(r.  1.  3.  v.  joi.  1.  14.  v.  zjo,  &c. 

d  Thiicyd.  1.  i.  p.  4.  e  Clidemus,  apud  Plut.  in  Thef.  p.  8. 

f  La  ifloria  univerfalc,  deca  j.  cap.  30.  p.  45*,  &c. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  tliink  I  ought  to  flop  to  refute  fo  fingular  a  paradox, 
which  would  reduce  the  Iliad  to  a  meie  allegorical  ftory  in  the 
oriental  tafte.  We  may  freely  put  this  fyftem  in  the  number 
of  thofe  which  fpring  from  a  lively  and  fruitful  imagination  j 
but,  not  having  the  leaft  probability,  finds  itfelf  abfoJutely 
contradifted  by  all  the  hiltorical  notions  which  remain  to  us 
about  the  objed  and  events  of  the  war  of  Troy. 
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BOO     K       V. 

Of  the  Art  Militar-j, 


"^  H  E  epocha  we  are  at  prefent  employed  about,  ofTers 
for  the  military  art  the  fame  refources,  as  for  laws, 
arts,  and  fciences.  I  (hall  further  obferve,  that  the 
following  ages  do  not  furnifh  us,  till  fome  time  afterwards, 
with  much  more  knowledge  on  all  thefe  obje£ls.  With  refpe£t 
to  the  military  art  in  particular,  it  is  certain,  that  from  the  he- 
roic ages  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  we  perceive  neither  change  nor 
progrefs  in  the  manner  of  making  war,  among  the  people  of 
whom  I  here  trace  the  hiftory.  Thus  what  we  are  going  to  read 
may  fix  our  ideas  about  the  knowledge  the  Egyptians,  the 
Afiatics,  and  the  Greeks  had  in  the  military  art,  for  a  long 
Courfe  of  ages, 

C    H    A    P.      I.  f 

Of  t/zi?  Egyptians, 

EGYPT,  generally  fpeaklng,  was  never  a  warlike  nation. 
More  attentive  to  make  the  laws,  arts,  and  fciences  flou- 
rifli,  than  to  exercife  her  people  in  combats,  the  military  virtues 
were  not  thofe  which  were  cultivated  with  the  greareft  care. 
Thus  it  was  not  by  the  fplendourof  her  arms  that  Egypt  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  pofterity.  Yet  it  mufi:  be  confefTed, 
that  (he  has  produced  fome  conquerors,  whofe  exploits  do  not 
give  place  to  any  of  the  moil  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity. 

Seio^lris, 


* 
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Sefoftris,  who  afcended  the  throne  about  1650  yeais  before 
J.  C.  *,  has  a  jufl:  title  to  be  put  in  this  number.  His  reign  is 
the.  epoch  of  the  military  glory  of  the  Egyptians.  This  prince, 
poJ-ffed  with  the  higheft  ambition,  propofed  nothing  lefs  than 
the  conqueft:  of  the  univerfe ''.  He  took  the  neceffary  meafures 
to  alfure  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  His  firfl  care  was  to  regulate 
the  date  of  the  troops.  This  obje£l  apparently  had  been  ne- 
glected, or  at  leaft  ill  managed  by  his  predecefTors,  fince  the  aq- 
cifnts  have  regarded  Sefoftris  as  the  author  of  the  rules  concern- 
ing difcipline  and  the  military  fervice  in  Egypt  *=.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  I  fhall  refer  to  his  reign  what  the  authors  of  antiquity 
have  tranfmitted  ro  us  on  this  fubje£l. 

We  perceive,  that  the  maxim  of  the  Egyptians  was  to  keep 
on  foot  a  numerous  militia,  divided  into  two  bodies  j  that  of 
the  Calafires,  and  that  of  the  Hermotybies.  The  one  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men,  and  the  other  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  The  cuftom  was  to  diflribute  thefe 
troops  into  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom  <*.  The  fol- 
diers  had  no  pay,  and  were  forbid  to  exercife  any  mechanic  art  *; 
But  the  ft  ate  had  provided  abundantly  for  their  fubfiftence. 
They  adigned  to  each  foldier  twelve  aruras  of  land,  exempted 
from  all  taxes  and  impofts  f.  They  let  It  to  farmers  who  made 
the  moft  of  it,  and  paid  them  a  certain  rent  c. 


•  See/iipra,  book  x.  p.  lo.  b  Dioci.  1.  i.  p.  <5j. 

e  Ariit.  de  rep.  1.  j.  c.  to. ;   Diod.  1.  i.  p.  lo;,  &  to6. 

d  Herod.  1.  x.  n.  164,  &  fcq.  «  Id.  ibid.  n.  16s,  &  t66. 

f  Herod.  1.  *.  n.  i(S8.;   Diod.  I.  i.  p.  8j. 

Thefe  twelve  aruras  equalled  nearly  nine  acres  Paris  mcafure.  The  anira 
here  fpoken  of  was  a  fuperficial  mealure,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
the  Tqnare  of  one  hundred  Egyptian  cubits,  or  ten  tbouiand  Iquaie  cubits.  The 
learned  are  well  enough  agreed,  that  the  derach  of  Cairo,  which,  according  to 
Graevius,  h  one  foot  eight  inches  6*jj  royal  lines,  is  perfc^liy  eqi-*' to  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  fathom,  and  that  this  meaUire  has  never  been  alteitit.  &y  this 
tccount,  the  arura  muft  have  been  814  fathoms,  i8  feet,  85  inches,  SX  To#t 
li.ies  fquared ;  and,  of  confequcnce,  ix  avuras  equal  P777  fathoms,  19  feet,  lO 
inches,  jfi-rl^T  lines  fquared.  The  Paris  acre  is,  we  know,  precifcly  900 
fquared  fathoms ;  thus  nine  acres  equal  930c  fquared  fathoms.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  tit  fathoms,  ifi  feet,  117  inches,  1077^^  Unes  fi^uared,  and  i>  Egyptian 
aruras  equal  nine  acres  Par^s  meafnrf. 

i  Diod.  1. 1,  p.  8j. 
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It  was  from  the  Calafires  and  the  Hermotybies  that  they  drew 
the  prince's  guard.  It  was  compofed  of  two  thoufand  men, 
who  were  relieved  every  year.  During  the  year  of  fervice,  they 
gave  every  day  extraordinary  to  each  foldier  five  pounds  of  bread, 
two  pounds  of  meat,  and  about  two  or  three  pints  of  wine  •>.  We 
may  judge  from  this  account,  that  a  foldier  had  not  only  where- 
withal to  live,  but  he  was  even  able  to  maintain  a  family.  For 
the  intention  of  the  legiflature  was  to  encourage  the  marriage 
of  the  troops,  reue£Hng,  that  the  fon  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  profeffion  of  his  father  '. 

As  to  military  difcipline,  the  ancients  have  tranfmitted  to  us 
few  particulars  on  that  article.  They  only  acquaint  us,  that 
thofe  who  quitted  their  ranks,  or  were  difobedient  to  their  ge- 
nerals, were  marked  with  infamy.  Yet  they  could  be  reflored 
if  they  repaired  their  fault  by  refolute  and  great  adlions.  The 
maxim  of  the  Egyptians  was,  that  they  fhould  leave  a  foldier  a 
way  to  re-eftablifh  his  honour,  and  convince  him,  that  he  ought 
to  be  more  fenfible  of  that  lofs  than  of  life  ^.  For  the  military 
profelfion  was  in  high  confideration  among  thefe  people.  After 
the  facerdotal  families,  thofe  whom  they  mod  eileemed,  were, 
as  in  France,  the  families  deflined  to  arms '.  We  fee  further, 
that,  in  the  Egyptian  armies,  the  right  was  the  poll  of  honour  *"• 

It  refults  from  what  we  have  juft  read,  that  commonly  the 
Egyptian  forces  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
men ;  but  when  the  fovereign  thought  proper  to  augment  his 
troops,  or  that  it  was  neceflary  to  recruit  them,  it  was  among 
the  hufbandmen  that  they  took  foldiers  ".  The  hiftory  of  Se- 
foflris  will  prove  to  us,  that  they  had  fometimes  recourfe  to  that 
expedient. 

The  army  which  this  monarch  levied,  r.nfwered  to  the  gran- 
deur of  his  projects.     It  confided  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  foot> 


*»  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  i(58. 

i  Diod.  p.  85  :   Herod,  n.  \66.\   Arlft.  de  rep.  I.  7.  c.  lo. ;    Dicxarchus  «/>:m^ 
fchol    Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  4.  v   171. 

>t  Diod.  1    I.  p.  8p.  I  Herod.  1.  z.  r.  168  ;  Diod.  p.  85. 

«a  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  77,  &  78.  n  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  33. 

Vol.  II.  U  u  twenty- 
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twenty -four  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty-feven  thoufand  armed 
iihariots  ",  without  mentioning  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  fail  equip- 
ped on  the  Red  fea  p. 

Sefoftris  having  put  his  arrny  in  motion,  conduced  it  to  the 
fouth  fide,  and  fell  immediately  upon  the  Ethiopians.  Having 
defeated  them,  he  impofed  for  a  tribute  the  obligation  of  bring- 
ing to  him  every  year  a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  ebony,  and 
ivory  '^.  Returning  afterwards  to  thefe  countries,  he  pafled  in- 
to Afia,  whilft  his  fleet  coafted  it.  Every  thing  fubmitted  to 
him.  But  k  v/iJl  be  difficult  to  determine  precifely  to  what 
point  this  conqueror  carried  his  arms  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
If  we  would  believe  certain  authors,  Sefoftris  paft  the  Ganges,- 
traverfed  all  the  Indies,  and  came  to  the  eaftern  ocean  '^.  But 
this  fadl  appears  improbable.  Herodotus  bounds  the  extent 
of  the  conquefts  of  this  monarch,  on  one  fide,  to  the  parts  of 
Afia  fituated  along  the  Arabian  gulf,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
eaftern  provinces  of  the  fame  continent  ^ ;  and  the  teftimony 
of  this  author  is  of  great  weight  in  all  that  concerns  events 
of  that  high  antiquity.  We  may  add,  that  the  paiTage  from 
Egypt  to  the  eaftern  ocean  appears  abfolutely  impoffible  for  fucb 
an  army  as  that  of  Sefoftris.  With  refpe£t  to  Europe,  the  hi- 
florians  of  antiquity  agree  in  faying,  that  Thrace  was  the 
bounds  of  his  conquefts  in  that  part  of  the  world  ^ 

For  the  reft,  the  expedition  of  this  monarch  will  fcarce 
afford  us  any  light  iiiito  the  manner  of  making  war  in  his 
time.  The  particulars  are  not  known  to  us.  We  are  igno- 
rant of  the  means  Sefoftris  ufed  to  reduce  fo  readily  that 
infinite  number  of  nations  af  which  the  ancients  fpeak.  What 
we  know,  is,  that  at  that  time  they  made  great  ufe  of 
armed  chariots.  They  were  the  principal  ftrength  of  their  ar- 
mies.    We  have  already  feen,-  that  the  Egyptian  monarch  had 


«  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  64.  P  ibij. 

*1   Ibid.;  Herod.  1.  1.  n.  lib.;  Strabo,  I.  16.  p.  in*. 

•■  DioJ.  p.  04  ;    iitrabo,  p.  1114. ;  Luc:in.  Pliarfal.  1.  10.  v.  27^. 

i  L.  2.  n>  102,  103,  &  10$.  c  Herod,  n.  1C3.  \  Diod.  ].  i.  p.  €i„ 
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twenty-feven  thoufand.  It  is  alfo  faid  in  fcripture,  that 
they  had  a  great  number,  which  Pharaoh  raifed  to  go  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Ifraelites  "*  But  this  was  not  a  cuftom  peculiar 
to  the  Egyptians ;  it  was  commoi\  to  all  the  people  of  anti- 
quity. 

We  have  read  in  the  firfl:  part  of  this  woric,  that  mofl  Or 
the  ancients  attributed  to  Orus  the  invention  of  riding  a  horfe  . 
and  that   fome   nations,  notwithftanding,  did  that  honour  to 
Sefoftris  ^.     I  then  faid,  that  this  opinion  did  not  appear  to  me 
well  founded.      I    fhall  not  repeat  here  the  reafons  which   de- 
termined me  to  reje<3t  it.     I  fliall  only  add,  that  thofe  who  re- 
fer to  Sefoftris  the  art  of  riding,  have  probably  interpreted  tradi- 
tion very  ill.      It  fays,  without  doubt,  that  this  prince  had  firft 
thought  of  forming  a  body  of  cavalry.     He  had  them  in    efFeft 
in  his  army.      In  the  roll  of  the  troops  of  Sefoftris,  Diodorus 
diftinguifhes  exprefsly  the  cavalry  from  the  armed  chariots  y. 
We  remark  the  fam€  dillinftion  in  the  defcription  the  fcripture 
makes  of  the  forces  collected   by  Pharaoh   to  opprefs   the  He- 
brews in  their  flight  ^.     I  think  then  we  may  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  the  ancients,  by  attributing  to  Sefoftris  the 
inftitution    of  cavalry  in  the  Egyptian  armies.      It  is   perhaps 
to  this  novelty,   that  he  was  indebted  for  the  quicknefs  of  big 
exploits. 

Be  this  a«  it  will,  the  rapidity  of  the  conquefts  of  this  mo- 
narch prove,  that  moft  of  the  people  he  attacked  were  very 
ignorant  in  the  military  art.  There  were  neither  cities  nor 
fortrefles  to  flay  the  progrefs  of  the  conqueror  *.  We  cannot 
doubt  of  this,  when  we  read  the  names  of  the  countries  fub- 
dued  by  Sefoftris.  If  this  prince  had  met  in  his  career  fome 
places  fortified  a  little,  and  if  they  had  under  ftood  the  art  of 
defending  them,  he  would  have  employed  more  than  nine  years 
^n  fubduing  fo  great  a  number  of  nations.       Yet  it  is  to  this 


»«  Exod.  c.  X4.  V.  7.  »  Book  y. 

y  L.  1.  p.  (S4. 

2  All  Pharoah's  hirfes,  his  chariots,  and  his  horfemen.      K^od.  c.  14.  v. 
We   Hkewife   find  in  the  ancient   verfions  the  words?   /criroj,    i^  «%«€aTi!5 
t^'i'-'S  ir  ir.fideni  tqu9^ 
*  See  part  \.  book  5'. 
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fhort  fpace  xh%t  \ht  ancients  have  limited  the  duration  of  his 
expedition  ^  ;  and  the  fa£t  is  very  probable.  What  vre  know 
of  the  conquefts  of  Alexander,  Attila,  Gengifcan,  Tamerlane, 
&c.  (hew  with  what  facility  a  conqueror  could  anciently  over- 
run the  world. 

The  ignorance  they  were  in  at  that  time  of  the  art  of  defen- 
{ive  war,  made  it  very  eafy  to  fubfill:  an  army  as  numerous 
ijs  that  of  Sefoftris.  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  that  the  gaining  of 
a  battle  opened  to  the  conquerors  an  immenfe  country.  They 
feized  on  all,  and  the  places  abandoned  by  the  conquered 
people  enabled  them  to  maintain  ^nd  fubfifl  their  troops  ^. 
Though  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  army  of  Sefoftris  was  di- 
vided into  many  corps,  which  marched  and  afted  feparately ; 
yet  it  is  faid,  that  for  want  of  provifions  it  was  thought  they 
would  have  perifhed  in  Thrace,  and  that  the  conqueror  was. 
obliged  to  return  immediately  <*.  This  circumftance  leads  me 
to  think,  that  Sefoftris  found  In  thefe  countries  a  refiftance 
which  he  had  not  experienced  elfewhere.  The  faft  is  fo  much 
the  more  probable,  as  the  Thracians  have  always  pafled  fpr  pnq 
pf  the  moil  warlike  nations  of  antiquity. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Sefoftris  took  any  meafure  to  pre- 
ferve  to  his  fucceflbrs  the  vaft  countries  which  had  fi;bmitted 
to  him  ^.  Satisfied  with  having  conquered  innumerable  na-^ 
tions,  this  monarch  did  not  think  on  the  means  of  fecuring  his. 
conquefts.  Thus  they  had  no  coni'equences.  Their  duration 
may  be  compared  to  their  rapidity.  The  provinces  which  the 
Egvptians  came  from  conquering,  were  as  foon  loft  as  acqui. 
red  :  the  vaft  empire  formed  by  Sefoftris  did  not  defcend  to. 
his  pofterity. 

If  this. prince  negle£iked  to  fecure  his  conquefts,  he  does  not 
deferve  the  fame  reproach  with  refpe£l  to  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions. On  his  returning  to  Egypt,  he  employed  the  leifure 
which  peace  afforded  him,  to  fecure  his  kingdom  from  all  in-: 
vafion.  With  this  view,  he  fortified  the  fide  of  Egypt  which 
looks  to  the  eaft,  and  where  the  accefs  was  eafy,  by  a  wall  con- 

"b   Diod.  1.  T.  p.  6i,  • 

«^   Fart  I.  book  j.  d  D^od. !.  i.  p.  tfc.. 

f  Jnftin.  1,  I.  c.  I. 
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tinued  to  the  length  of  fifteen  hundred  ftadia  f.  This  rampart 
extended  from  Pelufis,  fituated  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  to  Heliopolis,  built  at  the  place  where  the  river  begins 
to  divide  itfelf  e.  Sefoftris  caufed  alfo  to  be  executed  many  o- 
ther  works  which  contributed  as  much  to  the  fccurity  as  to  the 
utility  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  cut  a  great  number  of  canal* 
along  the  Nile.  Thefe  works  changed  the  face  of  Egypt. 
Before,  it  was  a  country  open  on  all  fides,  which  might  be 
entirely  over-run  by  horfes  and  chariots.  But,  by  means  of 
this  number  of  canals,  Egypt  became  an  intrenched  country, 
3nd  iSefoilris  rendered  it  almoft  impratlicable  for  carriages,  and 
even  for  horfes  ^. 

Frorn  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  to  that  of  Sefac,  that  is  to 
fay,  for  near  feven  hundred  years,  it  is  not  feen  that  Egypt 
fignalized  itfelf  by  any  military  enterprife.  It  feems  that  the 
fpirit  of  glory  and  of  conqueft  which  had  animated  them  under 
Seluftris,  was  exringuifiied  in  a  very  little  time,  According 
to  fome  authors,  we  (houkl  throw  the  blame  on  this  prince 
himfelf.  Apprehending,  fay  they,  that  the  tafte  for  war  might 
infpire  his  fubjedls  >vith  fentiments  of  independence,  he  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  ways  to  foften  their  manners,  and  ener- 
vate their  courage,  They  aflure  us,  that  he  fucceeded  only 
too  well  in  bringing  about  this  fatal  change,  and  that  the  E- 
gyptians  foon  degenerated  i.  This  policy  of  Sefoftris  waS 
founded  on  the  knowledge  that  prince  had  of  the  chaiacler  of 
the  people  he  had  to  govern.  They  aiTure  us  in  effect,  that  the 
ancient  fovereigns  of  Egypt  had  been  expofed  to  frequent  re- 


f   From  6x  to  63  French  leagnes.  g  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  6t, 

»>   Herod.  I.  1.  n.  108. ;  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  66,  &  67. 

If  we  believe  Herod.rus,  Sefortris  made  E.eypf  abf  Kitely  impracticable  for 
horfes  :  but  this  fentiment  does  not  appear  exact;  f.T  i:  would  follow,  tliat  they 
v;o'.ild  have  ncglcfted  to  breed  horfes.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  by  many 
pad.iges  of  fcriptxire,  that,  under  the  Jev«ifh  kings,  there  mull  have  been  a  pro- 
digious num^icr  of  horfes  in  Egypt,  and  even  tliat  they  were  very  much  cfleem- 
ed.  Sec  i  Kings,  c.  10.  v.  18,  19.;  i  Chron.  c.  ii.  v.  3.  ;  Ifaiah,  c.  16.  v.  9.; 
C^nt.  c.  I.  V.  8. 

It  is  better  to  fay  with  Diodorus,  that  the  prodigious  number  of  canals 
made  Egypt  very  difficult  to  go  over  iu  carriages,  and  alir.olt  inacccfiible  with 
cavalry. 

i  Nymphodor.  (i^ud  {choV\A(\.  Sophoci.  Oedyp.  Colon,  y.  318.  p.  1S3.  edit.  H, 
3riph.:n.  ijiB. 

volts, 
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voks,  and  that  at  all  times  they  had  taken  meafures  to  defend 
themfelves,  and  to  prevent  confpiracies  and  fa6lions  ^.  Se- 
Ibftris  without  doubt  thought,  that  he  had  need  of  the  fame 
precautions,  and  put  them  in  pradlice.  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
return  to  this  policy  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  the  third 
part  of  this  work  '. 


C    H    A    P.        II. 

Of  the  People  of  Afia. 

WE  have  feen  in  the  firfl:  book,  that  we  are  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  Aflyrian 
empire  during  the  courfe  of  the  ages  about  which  we  are  cm- 
ployed  at  prefent.  It  is,  of  confequence,  impofTible  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  ftate  in  which  the  military  art  then  was  in 
the  greateft  part  of  Afia.  We  can  only  fpeak  of  the  nations 
who  inhabited  the  weflern  coafts  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  invafion  of  Paleftine  by  the  Ifraelites  will  furnifh  us  with 
fome  details  and  fome  reflexions  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
made  war  in  thefe  countries,  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  of  Jofhua, 
and  the  Judges.  I  could  alfo  comprehend  under  this  prefent 
article,  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  to  Troy.  Yet  I  fliall  only 
fpeak  of  it  in  the  chapter  of  Greece,  left  I  fhould  fall  into  re- 
petitions which  it  will  be  impoflible  to  avoid. 

Many  circumftances  may  have  already  gi^en  room  to  re. 
mark,  that,  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  there  have 
been  few  whofe  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences  has  been 
fo  rapid  as  thofe  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Paleftine  ■". 
The  hiftory  of  the  wars  they  had  to  maintain  againft  the 
Ifraelites,  will  not  give  us  a  very  great  idea  of  their  (kill 
in  the  military  art,    if   we   did    not  know   that  thefe  events 


k  Diod.  1.  I.  p.  too,;  Plut.  t.  a.  p.  180.  A.  •  Book 
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had  been  dire£led  by  the  decrees  of  Providence.  The  Lord 
had  ftruck  all  the  people  of  thefe  diflrids  with  the  fpirit  of 
terror  and  blindnefs  ".  It  is  not  then  to  their  cowardice  or  their 
ignorance,  that  we  (hould  impute  the  rapid  and  continued  fuc- 
cefsofthe  Hebrew  people.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
thefe  nations  were  very  warlike,  and  that  they  were  not  v/ith- 
®ut  the  knowledge  which  could  then  be  had  of  the  military 
fcience. 

We  fee  immediately,  that  the  people  of  Paleftine  had  many 
horfes  in  their  armies  *,  a  method  only  known  to  policed  na- 
tions. They  had  alfo  a  great  number  of  chariots  of  war  p, 
and  knew  perfettly  the  art  of  ufing  them.  The  fcriprure  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  reduce  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valleys,  becaufe  they  had  a  great  number  of  chariots 
armed  with  fcythes  '^.  They  then  were  warlike  people,  ufe4 
to  arms  and  combats. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  infifl:  often  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
fhey  were  formerly  in  the  art  of  fortifying  and  defending  cities. 
I  have  juft  faid,  that  probably  Sefoftris  had  not  met  with  any 
fortified  places  in  his  expeditions.  The  invanon  of  this  prince 
leads  us  to  make  fome  refle£lions  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine. 
It  is  in  efFeQ  in  thefe  countries  that  hiftory  offers  an  example  of 
fortified  places.  Mofes  tells  us,  that  the  cities  there  were  de- 
fended by  very  high  walls,  and  by  gates  fhrengthened  with  bars 
and  pofts  ^  It  appears  further,  that  they  alfo  knew,  in  thefe 
countries,  the  ufe  of  machines  proper  to  overthrow  the  ramparts 
of  the  cities  which  they  befieged  ^.  Yet  it  is  not  feen,  that  either 
in  the  wars  undertaken  by  Mofes,  or  in  thofc  condudled  by  Jofhua 
and  his  fucceflbrs,  there  is  any  mention  of  (leges  undertaken, 
and  carried  on  in  form,  akhough  they  very  often  fpeak  of  the 
taking  of  cities.  Here  is  what  feveral  paffages  learn  us  touch- 
ing the  manner  which  they  then  ufed  to  take  a  place.     They 


"  Rxcd.  c.  aj.  V.  7.  "  Jofhua,  c.  ii.  v.  4. 
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laid  an  ambufli ;  the  army  afterAvards  advanced  againfl  the  city: 
the  befieged  went  out  to  give  battle,  they  feigned  to  give  way  j 
and  when  they  had  drawn  them  to  a  certain  diftance,  the  corps 
placed  in  ambufli  marched  to  the  town,  and  finding  it  without 
defenders,  they  feiied  on  it  and  fet  it  on  fire.  On  this  figna), 
the  army  which  gave  way,  faced  about  and  charged  the  enemy. 
The  troops  which  were  become  maftcrs  of  the  city,  eame  out  of 
it  then,  and  finifbed  the  defeat  ^ 

I  fairly  confefs,  I  do  not  comprehend  fuch  a  manoeuvre.  How 
can  one  fuppofe  in  efFe6l  in  the  befieged  fo  little  forecaft,  as  not 
to  leave  in  the  place  a  body  of  troops  fufficient  to  guard  it  againft 
a  fudden  aflault?  Befides,  how  could  one  imvigine  that  they 
ihould  even  forget  to  fiiut  the  gates  ?  This  precaution,  fo  very 
fimple,  is  fufficient  to  put  a  city  out  of  the  reach  of  fuch  enter- 
prifes.  But  I  have  already  faid,  all  thefe  events  only  happened 
by  the  fpecial  order  of  Providence. 

A  fa6l  that  appears  to  me  almofl  as  aftonifliing,  is  the  fecu- 
rity  and  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paleiline  on  the  march 
and  ftay  of  the  Ifraelites  in  their  neighbourhood.  We  do  not 
fee  that,  for  forty  years  that  the  Hebrew  people  over-ran  thefe 
countries,  the  neighbouring  nations  were  jnuch  difturbed  at  it. 
The  greatefl  part  of  them  were  not  informed  of  the  defign  of 
the  Ifraelites,  till  they  faw  themfelves  ready  to  be  attacked.  In 
what  part  of  the  known  world,  could  a  troop  of  more  than  a 
million  of  fouls"  at  this  day  aflemble  themfelves,  without  a- 
larming  the  neighbouring  (lates,  or  without  their  fending  to  de- 
mand the  reafon  of  their  projedls?  It  may  be  anfwered,  that, 
in  thefe  remote  times,  there  was  none  or  very  little  intercourfe 
among  thefe  nations.  Scarce  did  the  neighbouring  ftates  keep 
up  any  relation  with  each  other.  Thus  a  nation  fcarce  knew 
the  deCgns  formed  againfl  it,  till  the  momerit  they  faw  the  ene- 
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my  at  their  gates.     The  people  were  always  furprlfedj  and  o£ 
confeqiience  almofi:  always  conquered. 

The  hiftory  of  the  wars  which  are  fpoken  of  in  the  books  of 
MofeS,  of  Jofhua,  arid  Judges,  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
already  often  repeated,  that  the  gaining  of  a  battle  was  com- 
monly decifive  in  the  ages  I  am  fpeaking  of.  We  there  fee 
wars  finiihed  often  in  a  month,  fom>^times  even  in  two  or  three 
days.  It  was  becaufe  they  did  not  then  know  the  art  of  ma- 
king ufe  of  fortified  places.  There,  of  confequence,  remained 
ho  way  to  the  conquered  to  defend  their  liberty,  and  to  agree 
ivith  the  conqueror  after  the  firffc  defeat  ^. 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  fay  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Hebrews  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine  were  armed  at  that 
time.  They  ufed  all  the  forts  of  arms  which  are  known  to 
have  been  ufcd  among  all  the  people  of  antiquity.  I  fhall  re- 
mark, in  finifhing  this  article,  that  then  many  people  went  to 
war  adorned  with  ail  their  moft  rich  and  valuable  things.  The 
troops  of  Midian  wore  rings,  pendants,  bracelets^  and  collars 
of  gold.  Their  camels  were  adorned  with  ftuds,  chains,  and 
plates  of  the  fame  metal  y.  This  cuflom,  as  to  what  appears, 
has  always  fubfifted  Jfmong  the  eaftern  people,  and  time  has  not 
aboliflied  it  ^. 


CHAP.      III. 

Of  the  Greeks. 

THE  firfl:  wars  fpoken  of  in  the  Grecian  hifiory,  are  neither 
fufficiently  interefting,  nor  inftrutlive  enough  to  deferve  a 
particular  attention.  They  were  only,  to  fpeak  properly,  the 
incurfions  of  barbarians^    who  had  no   other  view  but  to  ra- 


^  See  part  i.  b.  5. 
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vage  the  lands,  make  flaves,  carry  off  the  flocks,  &c  *.  Their 
armies  were  very  fmall,  and  they  had  not  far  to  go  to  meet  with 
their  booty.  They  neither  knew  how  to  fortify  their  frontiers, 
nor  make  war  in  the  flat  country.  One  battle  commonly  de- 
cided the  quarrel''  :  nothing  couW  then  ftap  the  conqueror. 
Anciently  the  cities  in  Greece  were  all  open ;  no  works  defend- 
ed the  approach ;  they  were  not  even  inclofed  with  walls  '^.  A 
war  was  then  very  foon  finifhed.  But  hoftilities  would  recom- 
mence without  ceallng ;  the  people  were  never  at  reft ;  they  were 
always  armed.  Thus  they  had  formerly  neither  peace  nor  fecu- 
rity  in  Greece  '*. 

Hiftory  fpeaks,  it  is  true,  of  a  citadel  buik  in  Athens  by  Ce- 
crops  ^.  They  pretend,  that  Cadmus  did  as  much  when  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  Thebes  f ;  and  Danaus  ufed,  fay  they,  the 
iame  precaution  when  he  faw  himfelf  mafter  of  the  throne  of 
Argos  ^.  But,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  fortrefles  of 
Athens,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  were  inconfiderable.  I  prefume 
that  they  rather  ferved  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  thefc  cities  in 
obedience,  than  defend  them  againft  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

Experience  inft;ru£ls,  and  time  is  a  great  mafter.  The  Greeks 
at  laft  faw  the  neceffity  of  inclofing  their  cities,  to  put  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  pillage  and  invafions.  Amphion,  who  reigned 
at  Thebes  about  1390  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  was,  fay  they, 
the  firft  who  thought  of  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  his  capital. 
He  furrounded  it  with  walls,  flanked  with  towers  at  proper  in- 
tervals *".  This  manner  of  fortifying  places,  although  Ample, 
was  neverthelefs  the  beft  that  could  be  imagined  at  that  time. 
The  jutting  towers  defended  the  flank  and  the  parapet  of  the 
walls ;  befidcs,  they  procured  to  the  befieged  the  advantage  of 
overlooking  their  enemy  from  a  fuperior  place,  and  at  the  fame 
time  oi  being  lefs  expofed  to  their  ftrokes. 


a  See  Feith.  Antiq.  Horn.  I,  a.  c.  7.  kCt.  1. 

b  See  Pauf.  I.  9    c.  9. 

c  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  4. ;   Arift.  de  rep.  I.  7.  c,  11.  t.  i.  p.  4>8.  D. 

J  Thiicyd.  loco  cU.  ^  Supra,  h.  i.  ch.  4.  art.  i.  p.  17. 

f    Ibid.  art.  4.  p.  40.  8  Ibid.  art.  a.  p.  ?j. 
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It  is  probable  that  many  princes  of  Greece  foon  imitated  the 
example  of  Amphion.  But  the  difcuflion  of  this  fa£l  is  fome- 
what  unneceflary.  I  need  not  give  an  account  of  the  events 
which  relate  to  it.  I  go  then  to  the  hiftary  of  the  war  of  The- 
bes, the  moft  memorable  that  happened  zmong  thje  Greek  peo- 
ple in  the  heroic  times. 

OEdipus,  whofe  hiftory  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  ftop  to 
give  it,  bad  left  his  crown  to  his  two  children,  ^teocles  and 
Polynices.  Thefe  princes,  inftead  of  dividing  it,  agreed  to 
reign  a  year  each  by  turns.  TEteocles,  as  eldeft,  afcended  the 
throne  firll.  The  year  being  expired,  Polynices  demanded  of 
him  the  fceptre.  But  ^teocles  had  foimd  too  many  chanxis  in 
wearing  it,  and  refufed  to  refign  it.  Polynices,  enraged,  retir- 
ed to  Adraftus  king  of  Argos.  He  gained  the  friendfliip  of 
that  prince,  and  obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the 
promife  of  immediate  fuccours  to  help  him  to  afcend  the  throne. 
Adraftus,  in  efFe6l,  began  by  fending  an  ambaffador  to  repre- 
fent  to  ^t-eocles  the  rights  of  Polynices.  jEteocles  joining  per- 
fidy to  injuflice,  would  have  affaffinated  the  deputy  of  Argos. 
Adraftus,  enraged  at  this  fcandalous  treafon,  from  that  time 
looked  upon  the  quarrel  of  Polynices  as  being  perfonal  to  him, 
and  prepared  himfelf  to  take  vengeance.  He  levied  troops, 
leagued  with  many  princes,  and  engaged  them  to  march  with 
him  againft  j^teoclcs. 

iEteocies  forefeeing,  without  doubt,  that  he  fhould  foon  be  at-? 
tacked,  had  negledled  nothing  for  his  defence.  He  had  procured 
allies,  and  had  colle<^ed  together  a  numerous  force  '.  The  ai> 
roies,  on  both  fides,  baring  taken  the  field,  met  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Ifmene.  The  Thebans  gave  way  on  the  firlt  fhock, 
and  fled  into  their  city,  The  conquerors  immediately  formed 
the  fiege  of  it  ^.  This  is  the  firll  that  is  fpoken  of  in  the  Gre- 
cian hiflory. 

The  Greeks  were  thet  very  ignorant  of  that  part  of  the  mili, 
tary  fcience.     They    did   not   know  how   to  conduct  an  at- 
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tack  '.  Thefe  people  only  endeavoured,  as  to  what  appears,  to 
Ihut  up  the  befieged,  and  to  hinder  them  from  coming  out  of 
the  town ;  and  they  even  did  this  ill  enough.  We  may  judge 
jthis,  from  what  we  find  in  ancient  authors  about  the  difpofitions 
the  Argives  made  to  become  mafters  of  Thebes.  That  city  had 
feven  gates.  The  befiegers,  of  confequence,  divided  their  trooj^ 
into  feven  divifions,  which  they  placed  before  each  port  ™.  We 
do  not  find  that  they  then  knew  the  art  of  drawing  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation. 

It  might  be  in^agined,  that,  at  the  times  of  which  I  fpeak,  the 
preeks  pra£lifed  the  cfcalade,  that  is  to  fay,  that,  to  force  ^ 
place,  they  applied  to  the  walls  a  great  number  of  ladders,  on 
ivhich  they  caufed  many  files  of  foldiers  to  afcejid.  We  might 
even  go  fo  far  as  to  think,  that  thefe  people  had,  at  that  time, 
invented  fome  rnachines  proper  for  the  defence  of  befieged  towns. 
This  fentiment  is  founded  on  the  circumftances  of  the  death  of 
Capaneus,  who,  willing,  fay  they,  to  fcale  the  vsralls  of  Thebes, 
fell  down,  ftruck  with  thunder  ■*.  But  we  fiiall  fee  in  the  fe- 
quel,  that  probably  the  efcalade  w.\s  not  ufed  among  the  Greeks* 
even  at  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  ftill  lefs  machines  of 
war.  I  think  then  the  fiege  of  Thebes  was  conducted  nearly  like 
that  of  Troy;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  befiegers  entrenched  in  their 
camp  before  the  city,  formed  the  blockade.  The  only  obje^l,  at 
that  time,  was,  as  I  have  already  faid,  to  hinder  the  befieged 
from  makmg  fallies,  to  fiiut  them  up,  and  to  cut  ofF  their  fuc- 
cours  and  provinons.  Such  was  fornierly  the  manner  of  mak- 
.  ing  thcmfelves  mailers  of  a  place. 

The  condu61;  of  the  befieged  anfwcred  to  the  attack  of  the. 
befiegers.  It  is  faid,  that  ^teocles  had  divided  his  garrifon 
into  as  many  bodies  as  the  army  of  the  enemy  °.     The  de- 
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ience  of  a  town,  zt  that  time,  confided  in  making  frequent 
failles  to  try  to  force  the  camp  of  the  beficgers,  or  at  ieaft 
to  intercept  their  convoys  and  ftarve  them  ^.  They  had  fre- 
quent fights  between  the  two  parties  1.  It  is  to  this  igno- 
rance in  the  art  of  attacking  places,  that  we  mufl:  attribute 
the  extraordinary  length  of  certain  fieges  mentioned  in  anti- 
quity. 

As  that  of  Thebes  would  have  held  out  a  long  time,  tiie 
two  brothers,  JEteocJcs  and  Polynices,  took  the  refolution  of 
terminating  their  qnarrel  by  a  finglc  combat.  They  fought  \in- 
der  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  fight  of  both  armies,  and  were 
both  killed. 

Let  us  flop  here  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  idea  the  an- 
cients had  of  the  love  and  refped:  which  they  thought  due  to 
their  country.  Nothing  was  more  unjufl  or  more  blameable 
than  the  proceedings  of  JEteocles  againfl  his  brother.  Yet,  of 
all  the  ancient  authors  who  have  had  occafion  to  tre^t  this  fub- 
je£l,  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  judged  Polynices  unworthy 
the  honours  of  fepulture,  for  having  troubled  the  repofe  of 
his  country,  and  brought  into  the  heart  of  it  an  army  of  llran- 
gers^ 

The  death  of  the  two  brothers  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Creon,  uncle  of  the  two  princes,  ieizing  on  the  fove- 
reign  authority,  animated  the  Thebans  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  king.  The  fuccefs  anfwered  to  their  firmnefs  and  cou- 
rage. They  made  fo  well  a  condu^led  aflault,  that  they  over- 
threw their  befiegers,  forced  their  camp,  and  cut  them  in  pieces- 
Adraflus,  fay  they,  was  the  only  one  who  efcaped  from  this  to? 
tal  defeat  f.  The  advantage  which  the  Thebans  obtained  on 
this  occafion  cod  them  very  dear ;  and  it  is  fince  a  proverb  to 
fay,  ^  Thebarty  or  Cudmcan  vi^lory^  to  mean  an  ajLlion  where 
the  conqueror  was  at  Ieaft  as  ill  treated  as  the  conquered  -. 
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The  firfl:  war  of  Thebes  was  foon  followed  by  a  fecond,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  barbarous  proceedings  of  Creon.  The  Argives, 
in  retiring,  had  left  the  country  all  covered  with  their  dead. 
We  know  what  ideas  the  ancients  had  with  refpecl  to  dead  bo' 
dis  that  remained  without  fepulture.  Adraflus  then  fent  am- 
bafladors  to  Creon,  to  demand  leave  to  bury  his  foldiers. 
Creon  had  the  inhumanity  to  refufe  it.  Adraflus,  penetrated 
with  grief,  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians.  They 
were  then  governed  by  Thefeus.  This  prince,  fenfible  of  the 
rights  of  religion  and  humanity,  marched  in  perfon  againft 
Thebes,  and  forced  Creon  to  let  Adraftus  do  the  laft  honours 
to  his  foldiers.  Some  pretend,  it  was  by  means  of  having 
gained  a  battle":  others,  on  the  contrary,  fay,  it  was  by  means 
of  a  truce  ^'.  This  is  even  the  firft  treaty  which  is  faid  to 
have  befn  made  for  taking  away  the  dead  y.  We  may  fay  on 
this  fubje£l,  that  anciently  to  demand  fuch  a  permiffion  was  to 
own  being  conquered. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  war  which  the  children 
of  thofe  princes,  who  had  perifhed  before  Thebes,  recommen- 
ced ten  years  after  the  firft.  That  event  does  not  furnifli 
any  particular  inflru£lion.  I  fliall  only  fay,  that  this  expe- 
dition ended  with  the  taking  of  Thebes,  and  that  the  con- 
querors deftroyed  it  entirely  ^.  I  haflen  to  come  to  the  war 
of  Troy.  That  enterprife,  famous  on  many  accounts,  deferves 
all  our  attention.  The  circumftances  of  it  are  moft  proper 
to  let  us  know  how  they  then  made  war  in  Greece  and  Afia 
Minor. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  it  was  the  rape  of  Helen  which 
determined  the  Greeks  to  carry  their  arms  before  Troy.  This 
outrage,  to  fpeak  properly,  only  interefled  Menelaus  and  A- 
gamemnon  :  but  thefe  two  brothers  finding  themfclves,  at  that 
time,    the  two   moft  powerful   princes   of    Greece,    engaged 


'i  Herod.  I.  7.  n.  17.;  Tfocrat.  encom.   Helen,  p.  no.;  Paneg.  p.  75.;  Euri- 
p'ld.  luppl.  V.  spi.;  Apoliod.  1.  3.  p.  157.;  I'auf.  1.  i.  c.  59. 
»  Pint,  in  Thef.  p  14.  A. 

y  Phjlocor.  aptd  Plut.  loco  c'lt.  j  Plin.  1.  7.  fc<ft.  57.  p.  416, 
^  ApoUod.  1.  3-  {1.  i5j>, 

ail 
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all  the  nation  to  efpoufe  their  quarrel'.  Yet  there  had  already 
been  feme  figns  of  animofity  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans. 
Tantalus,  father  of  Pelops,  and  great-great-grandfather  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  had  carried  away,  or  caufed  to  be  dc- 
ftroyed,  Ganymede,  great-uncle  of  Priam.  Thus  it  may  be 
faid,  that  Paris,  great  nephew  of  Ganymede,  took  away  Helen 
by  way  of  reprifal,  againft  Menelaus  great-great-grandfon  of  the 
raviflier  of  his  great-uncle.  It  was  not  therefore  difficult  to  re- 
prefent  to  the  Greeks  that  attempt  as  an  injury  done  to  the 
whole  nation.  This  motive  determined  thefe  people  to  declare 
war  againll  the  Trojans^. 

The  preparatives  were  very  long.  There  elapfed  about 
ten  years  between  the  taking  away  of  Helen  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks.  We  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  at 
it.  There  had  not  been  attempted  at  that  time  fuch  an 
enterprife  in  Greece.  This  is  the  firft  time  that  the  na- 
tion had  leagued  in  a  body  to  make  war  '^.  They  would 
therefore  affemblc  confidcrable  forces.  They  mufl  more- 
over equip  a  fleet.  We  mufl;  not  therefore  be  furprifed, 
that  the  preparations  for  that  armament  lafled  ten  years. 
That  time  was  employed  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  diffe- 
rent princes  of  Greece,  and  to  build  twelve  hundred  fhips 
to  tranfport  their  army.  Let  us  add,  that  the  Greeks,  gO' 
ing  into  a  very  diflant  country,  had  occafion  to  take  many 
precautions.  They  ought  not,  in  efTe^l,  to  expe^i  other  re- 
fources  in  Afia,  than  thofe  which  they  could  procure  by  the 
fword  ''.  The  whole  forces  of  Greece  aflembled  amounted 
to   near   a  hundred  thoufand   men  ^ :    a   fmall   armvj    confi- 


3  It  was  not  by  force  nor  fear  tnat  the  princes  of  Greece  followed  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaus  before  Troy,  as  Thucydides  pretends,  1.  i.  p.  7.  Homer 
fays  the  contrary  very  plainly,  Iliad.  1.  1.  v.  157,  &  :;8.     Sec  alfo  Pauf.  1.  3,. 

C.   IX. 

b  Herodotus,  1.  r.  hut.  from  an  ancient  tradition  makes  tSe  fulije£ls  of  hatreci 
between  the  Greeks  and  Afiatics  afcenJ  much  higlier.  But  I  confel's,  that  I  find 
no  relation  between  the  fads  he  allcdges,  and  the  motive  ot"  me  expedition  of  the 
(i  reeks  to  Troy. 

t  Thiicyd.   1.  I.  p.  3.  d  Ibid.  p.  9,    • 

t^  I  t.ike  the  calculation  of  Thucydides,  p.  9.  Sec  alfo  Meiiriac  ai  epift» 
Ovid.  t.  X.  p.  319. 

dcring 
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dering  the  number  of  kings  and  nations  that  were  entered  in- 
to that  league  f . 

The  time  which  the  Greeks  had  employed  to  prepare  their 
armamentj  had  givt;n  to  the    iVojans  time  to  put  themfelves  in 
a  difpofjtion  to   give  them  a  good  reception.     Priam  had  raifed 
numerous  forces,  and  was  ftrengtheried  by  the  fuccours  of  the 
mofl  powerful   princes   of  Afia.      His   national  troops  might 
have  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand  men  «.      But  thofe  of  his  al- 
lies were  much  more  confiderable.      As  to  the  fortifications  of 
Troy,  they  confided   of  an  inclofure  of  walls,  flanked  with 
towers  of  wood",  and  of  rails  before' the   gates'.     It  is  very 
furprifing,  that  that  city  was  not  encompafied  with  a  ditch.  "We 
fee  Patroclus,  after  having  repulfed  the  Trojans,  after  a  fmart 
eiicounter,  afcend  immediately  on  to  the  walls  of  Troy  '' ;  aii 
a£lion  which  the  poet  certainly  would  not  have  fuppofed,  if  hd 
had  had  to  have  leaped  over  the  ditch,  or  at  leaft  he  would' 
have  explained  it.      This  fa£t  makes  me  alfo  think,  that  the 
Walls  of  Troy  were  only  made  of  earth.      We  are,  in  efFeft, 
obliged  to  give  to  thefe  fort  of  works  a  good  deal  of  Hope,  o- 
therwife  all  would  fall  down.      It  was  then  by  favour  of  the' 
flope  that  Patroclus   fuddenly   mounted  the  walls  of    Troy  : 
for  if  it  had  been  by  the  help  of  a  ladder,  Homer,  who  is  fo^ 
exa£l  to  give  details,  would  not  have  omitted  that  circum- 
ftanee  '.* 

After 


i  ThncyJides,  it>id.  pretends  that  Greece  could  Have  fiirnifhed  a  greater  niim- 
lier  of  troops  ;  but  the  diificiilty  of  lubfifting  them  was  the  Canfe,  lays  he,  that 
they  did  not  carry  a  greater  number.  This  reafon  appears  to  me  of  no  weight; 
I  am  perfiMded  that  the  Greeks  brouoht  into  the  firld  all  the  forces  they  conlJ 
laifc;  and  if  their  army  was  only  an  hundred  thoufand,  it  was  bccaufe  Greece 
could  fttrriilli  no  more  at  that  time. 

C  Iliad.  1.  8.  V.  S^i- 

We  (hoiild  not  mi  id  the  difcourfe  of  Agamemnon,  Iliad.  1.  x,  v.  n(5,  &c. 
■where  he  advances,  that  if  the  Greeks  were  placed  at  table,  ten  and  ten,  and 
they  took  for  each  ten  a  Trjan  for  a  cupbearer,  there  would  be  mor^  te.is  than 
were  wanted.  This  i  in  exaggeration  that  the  poet  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Aga- 
memnon, to  encourage  the  Greeks,  a^d  undirrvalne  the  Trojans. 

li  See  Virgil,  if.neid.  1.  i.  v.  460,  &c. 

i   Iliid.  1.  3.  V.  1J3.I.  ai.  v.  in. 

k    I!)id.  1.  1(5    V.  701. 

I  The  cxprcffioB  ilomcr  ufes  to  paint  this   aflion  of  Patroclus,  fiifliccs,  as 

far 
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After  a  long  and  di.'Hcult  navigation,  the  Greeks  landed 
at  the  promontory  Sigeus.  The  defcent  v/as  not  made  with- 
out oppofition  from  the  Trojans.  They  £;ave  them  a  bloody 
combat.  The  Greeks  were  viclorious.  They  made  good  their 
landings  eflablifhcd  themf^lves  on  the  coaft ;  formed  their 
camp,  and  entrenched  themfelves  "". 

I  kndw  not  how  to  define  the  enterprife  of  the  Greeks  againft 
Troy.  They  propofed  to  themfelves  to  take  that  city;  yet  I 
fee  no  plan,  no  defigri  in  their  conducl.  We  do  not  -find  in 
the  recital  the  ancients  have  made  of  that  famous  event,  any 
circumflance  which  charafterizcs  a  fiege.  We  do  not  fee  the 
Graeks  form  any  difpofitions  to  approach  the  place,  and  flill 
lefs  to  attack  it.  They  do  not  open  trenches ;  they  do  not 
maTce  Ufe  of  the  f?.p,  nor  even  of  the  efcalade.  As  to  ma- 
chines of  war,  Homer  never  fpeaks  of  any;  he,  who,  on  o- 
ther  occafions,  is  fo  full  in  treating  of  every  thing  that  con- 
terns  the  art  military.  Laflly,  it  appears  that  the  Greeks 
liad  not  even  taken  the  precaution  of  reconnoitring  Troy. 
Chance  alone  had  fhown  to  them  the  weak  or  (Irong  parts  of 
the  town  °. 

it  is  equally  difficult  to  difcover,  in  their  operations  before 
Troy,  the  blocade  of  a  city.  'Ihey  did  not  draw  lines  of 
circumvallation  ;  they  did  not  difpofe  a  body  of  troops  round 
the  place;  in  a  word,  they  did  not  make  any  of  the  manoeu- 
vres, or  condu£l  any  of  the  works  proper  and  ncceffary  to  fliut 
up  the  befieged  in  their  walls.  Troy  was  never  inverted.  The 
proof  is,  that,  during  the  ten  years  the  Greeks  were  encamped 
under  its  walls,  we  do  not  find  that  they  ever  wanted  provi- 
fions.  But  farther,  the  foreign  fuccours  which  came  to  the 
Trojans  entered  freely  into  ihe  town.  The  camp  of  the  Greeks 
was  very  diilaut  from  it°.      Ihe  fpace  v/as  fo  great,  that  the  ar- 


far  as  I  think,  to  prove  the  fentiment  I  advance.  He  fays,  that  this  hero  af- 
cendcd  iv  «yv.c?voj  ru^io^. 

Let  us  obf.Tve  unher,  that  Homer,  on  another  occafion,  ;;ives  the  name  of 
■wall  to  -i  fimple  rampirt  of  earth.      Iliid.   I.  lo.  v.  t^;. 

"1  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  9.  "  S-c  II  .1,  I.  6.  v.  4-'j. 

0  Iliad,  i.  3.  B.  V.  318,  5fc.  1.  5.  v.  791,  &  Pajftm.  Sec  alfo  Strabo,  1,  13. 
p.  893. 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  mles 
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mies  had  more  ground  than  was  neceflary  to  range  themfelves 
on  both  fides  in  the  order  of  battle.  Thus  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  Iliad,  but  of  combats  which  the  two  parties  engaged  in 
daily.  The  Trojans  advanced  very  far  from  their  walls.  The 
Greeks  came  out  of  their  entrenchments,  and  went  to  meet 
them  in  the  plain.  It  was  then  that  they  joined  battle.  Let 
us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  two  armies,  one  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  a  place,  and  the  other  entrenched  at  a  great  diftance, 
coming  out  reciprocally,  and  avc  {hall  have  a  very  juft  idea  of 
the  pofitlon  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Wc  fhall  very  eafily 
comprehend  how  Troy  might  refill  for  ten  whole  years  the  ef- 
forts of  all  Greece  affembled  before  its  walls.  The  forces  were 
nearly  equal ;  and  there  had  been,  to  fpeak  properly,  no  at- 
tacks made  by  the  Greeks.  '1  hey  were  at  that  time  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  forming  fieges ;  and  if  they  became  at 
laft  mafters  of  Troy,  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  grofs  flrata- 
gem  P,  and  which  had  not  yet  fucceeded  but  by  a  notorious 
treafon  "J. 

We  mufl  then  lay  afide  all  ideas  of  a  fiege ;  It  would  be  very 
improper  to  chara6terize  fo  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  before 
Troy.  Thefe  people,  as  we  have  juft  feen,  had  then  no  notion 
of  that  part  of  war.  Let  us  only  examine  their  knowledge  with 
refpecSl:  to  other  obje6ts  of  the  military  art. 

1  begin  by  encampments ;  and  I  fay,  that  that  art  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times.  The  dif- 
pofition  of  their  camp  before  Troy  appears  in  general  well 
enough  ordered.  The  circumference  was  confiderable ;  for 
it  is  faid,  that  not  only  the  troops  went  into  it,  but  they 
alfo  fiiut  up  there  all  their  fleet.  Thefe  people  at  that 
time   ufed   to   draw   their   {hips   on   land,    when   they  knew 


P  This  is  what  wc  ought  to  think  of  the  famous  wooden  horfe,  and  this  is  alio- 
the  idea  Hymer  has  given  us  of  it.     OdyH".  1.  4.  V.  271. 

In  vain  will  fomc  writers,  greatly  poihrior  to  this  poet,  find  in  this  circum- 
fiance  the  image  of  a  machine  of  war  proper  to  overturn  the  walls  of  a  city. 
The  filence  of  Homer  on  this  hend  confutes  all  their  conjeftnres.  Sec  alfo  Ban- 
liicr,  cxplicat.  de?  fiibl.  t.  7.  p.  280. 

*1  It  appears  plain  enough  to  nie,  tli.it  /F.ntiS  and  Antcnor  betrayed  their  coun- 
try to  the  Greeks.  See  Dionyf,  Hsiie.  I.  r.  p.  37.;  Di£i:yf.  Crct.  1.  4.  c.  ii.; 
Tauf.  1.  !•.  c.  ay. 

that 
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that  they  were  not  to  ufe  them  for  fome  time  ■■.  The  promon- 
tory Sigeus,  where  the  Greeks  had  landed,  being  found  too 
narrow  to  range  in  front  the  twelve  hundred  ftiips  which  com- 
pofed  their  fleet,  they  difpofed  them  into  two  lines.  Their 
(hips  which  had  been  landed  firft,  were  advanced  towards  the 
city,  and  made  the  firft  rank.  They  put  in  the  fecond  thofe 
which  came  the  laft.     They  almoft  touched  the  fea  *". 

The  troops  encamped  in  the  interval  formed  by  thefe  two 
^nes  ^  In  the  centre,  they  left  a  large  fquare  for  the  futlers. 
They  rendered  juftice  in  the  fame  place.  They  alfo  raifed 
there  altars  deftined  to  the  worfliip  of  the  gods  *«.  The  army 
inarched  under  diiferent  chiefs,  of  whom  Agamemnon  was 
the  generalillimo.  Each  chief  had  his  quarter  marked  and 
diftind:  ^.  Laftly,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  Avas  entrenched,  as 
well  to  fecure  their  (hips  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  as 
not  to  be  furprifed  themfelves  by  the  Trojans,  who  often 
came  to  infult  them  even  to  their  very  tents.  Thefe  en- 
trenchments confifted  in  a  rampart  of  earth,  flanked  from 
fpace  to  fpace  with  towers  of  wood  y.  The  work  was  de- 
fended by  a  large  and  deep  ditch  lined  with  palifadoes.  They 
had  there  made  different  ports,  that  the  troops  might  go  in  and 
out  eafily  ^. 

The  army  encamped  under  tents,  or  rather  under  bar- 
racks, fuch  as  Homer  defcribes  that  of  Achilles  ^  They 
kept  an  eKa6l  guard.      The  Greeks  not  only   ufed  to   place 


'  ?>cc  fupra,  b.  4.  ch.  4.  p.  518. 

f  Iliad.  1.  14.  V.  30,  &c.  i.  p.  V.  43,  &  44. 

t   Ibid.  1.  15.  V.  651. 

*'   Ibid.  1.  1 1.  V.  80J,  &c.  compare  it  with  J.  8.  v.  2Si,  &c, 

X   Iliad.  1   8.  V.  zxx.  Sac. 

y  Tlie  proof  that  Homer  meant  only  a  rimpart  of  earth,  and  wooden  towers, 
is,  that  the  whole  work  was  finilhed  in  a  day,  1.  7.  v.  475. 

Farther,  we  fee  Sarpedon,  on  a  certain  occafion,  forcing  the  Greci.in  camp, 
takes  hold  of  one  of  the  battlements  of  the  wall  in  ouclVion,  and  pulis  it  wiih 
all  his  ftrength.  The  battlement  gave  way  to  th«  strength  of  the  hero  ;  he  pre- 
vailed by  throwing  down  a  part  of  the  wall,  in  '.vhich  he  made  a  breach  wide  c- 
roiigh  to  receive  many  in  front,  I.  11.  v.  397,  &c. 

Homer  certainly  would  not  h^ve  allowed  of  fiuh  a  ficMon,  if  the  wall  built  by 
the  Greeks  had  been  of  ftone  work.. 

z    Iliad.  1.  7.  V.  436,  &c.  1.  II.  V.  1$. 

*  Ibid.  1.  J4.  V.  44B,  &c.  The  poet  often  cdis  thtfe  Lirracks  lotifa.  Ibid. 
V.  471,  &  673. 

r 

y  y  2  centi- 
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centinels,  but  even  to  eftablifli  advanced  guards  ''.  Homer 
remarks  the  negle£l  of  this  precaution  by  the  Trojans,  as  a 
fign  of  their  want  of  difcipline  '^.  They  alfo  ufcd  to  light 
Vp  great  fires  during  the  night  ^.  They  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  fend  their  fpies  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  e- 
nemy*^. 

We  fee  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  were  armed 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  grei'teft  part  of  the  people  of 
iinuquity.  They  had  for  oflenfive  arms  a  club,  a  hatchet,  a 
{word,  arrows,  a  javelin,  and  a  fling  f.  Let  us  add  to  this 
the  pike,  which  they  ufed  in  two  different  manners ;  for  fome- 
times  they  threw  it  at  a  diftance  like  a  javelin  s,  and  fometimes 
they  ufed  it  like  a  fword  to  fight  near  and  hand  to  hand  ^.  If 
we  refer  to  the  writers  of  antiquity,  it  is  from  the  Cretans  that 
the  Greeks  had  learned  the  ufe  of  arrows  U  Thefe  people  were 
even  faid  to  have  invented  the  fVvord  ''.  It  is  not  eafy  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  carried  this  laft  arm. 
As  far  as  one  can  ccnje£lure,  it  Was  fufpended  by  a  fort  of 
belt  which  went  over  both  their  fhoulders.  This  belt  muft 
have  been  like  a  porter's  fling  ;  it  was  faftened  by  means  of  a 
hole  which  clafped  before,  below  the  cuirafs '.  The  fword 
rcfled  againfl  the  thigh  ™. 

The  defenfive  arms  were  the  fhield,  the  cuirafs,  the  helmet, 
and  bufkin-boots  of  metal  to  guard  the  thighs  ".  Herodotus 
pretends,  that  the  (Greeks  had  received  from  thq  Egyptians  the 


t>  "L.  9.  V.  (5(f»  ^  L.  10.  V.  4jC,  &  417. 

ti  L.  8.  y.  (5<Sa.  ^  L    ic.  v.  204,  ixc. 

i  L.   13    V.  71(3,  S 09,  (Jii.  1.  15.  V.  711.  1    7.  V.  241. 

The  Greeks  did  not  think  much  of  the  troops  which  ufed  flings.  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  1.  7.  p.  i4p.;  Q_^  Curt.  I.  4.  c.  14.  p.  13*.  Let  u.s  remaik,  that  Ho- 
lder never  gives  one  to  his  heroes. 

.;  Odyil  1.  8.  V,  Z2<?. 

''    Iliad.  1.  a,  B.  v.   50.     See  Strabo,  1.  ic.  p.  688,  &  C^g. 

i  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  iSi.;  Paiif.  1.  i.  c.  a  3. 

!'  Dind.  i.  J.  p.  3S1. ;   Ifidor.  origin.  1.  14.  c.  6. 

'  Iliad.  1.  lO.  V.  13T.  1.  4.  V.  sji,  &  133.;  Odylii  1.  z.  V.  -5.;  Hcfiod.  Scut, 
llcrcnl    V.  zzr,  Sec. ;   Vii  t;il.  ^F.rtid.  I.  8.  V.  45P. 

^"1    Iliad.  1.  I.  V.  lyo.  1.  5.  v,  5i<5. ;  Oc'yfT:  I.  p.  v.  jcc,  1,  11.  V.  48.  j  VirgiL 
.^'I'ticid.  1.  10.   V.  786,  &c.  •  . 

■  t-  iVith.  iiiiii.i.  Honi.  1,4  c    S. 
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(hield  and  helmet  °.  In  the  beginning  thefe  arms  were  only 
made  of  the  (kins  of  animals  p  j  they  learned  afterwards  to 
make  them  of  metal. 

I  have  nothing  to  fay  in  particular  of  the  ancient  Greek  hel- 
mets  \  but  it  is  not  the  fame  with  fliields.  We  fee  immedi- 
ately that  they  were  of  aftonifhing  fize,  being  almoil  as  high 
as  a  man  "J.  But  what  I  can  no  way  comprehend,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Greeks  carried  that  arm  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Troy,  and  the  ufe  they  could  make  of  it.  It  appear^ 
very  plain,  that  then  they  did  not  carry  their  fnield  on  their 
arms.  It  was  fixed  to  their  neck  by  a  firing,  and  hung  over 
the  breail.  When  they  ufed  it  in  fight,  they  turned  it  on  their 
left  flioulder,  and  fupported  it  with  their  arm.  To  march  they 
caft  it  upon  their  back,  and  then  it  hit  againf!:  their  heels'.  I 
freely  own,  that  I  cannot  conceive  from  this  defcription  how 
thev  could  ufe  this  fhield.  This  arm.  muft  have  been  of  little 
ufe,  and  have  caufed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconveniency 
on  account  of  its  immenfe  fize.  How  could  a  foldier  fif^ht? 
He  was  fcarce  able  to  move.  He  could  not  have  free  mo- 
tions. Befides,  they  loft  the  principal  ufe  of  the  fhield,  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  particularly  deiliued  to  guard  pff 
the  flrokes  which  threatened  the  head. 


o  L.  4.  n.  »8o 


§ee  Bochart,  Phalc;^    1,  4.  c.  53.  p.  334,  bz  33S 


Yet  they  have  different  traditions  on  this  fubjeft  in  Grtece.  See  Apollo<^or. 
1.  z.  p.  C>7,  &  <58,;  Diod.  1.  5.  p.  381.;  Plin.  1.  7    feO.  57.  p.  415. 

P  I'heir  name  even  means  it.  The  Latin  word  fcuSu//?,  Jkield,  comes  from  the 
Greek  v.ord  c-*y  ra?,  w!iich  fignifies  of  fkin.  The  ancieut  Ihiclds  were  almoft 
always  made  of  the  ikin  of  an  ox. 

Galea,  helmet,  comes  from  yxXn,  which  means  -weafcl,  becaufe  the  firft  hel- 
itieis  were  made  of  the  fkin  of  tuaC  animal.  See  Euftath.  ad  llidd.  I.  ;.  v.  336. 
p.  411.  lin.  8. 

•1  Iliad.  1.  <5.  V.  117,  118.  1.  1 5.  v.  8ci,  1.  7.  v.  219.;  Tyrtsus,  carm.  iir. 
V.  Z3,  &c.  \  Schol.  ad.  Iliad.  1.  z.  v.  389. ;  Cochart.  Phaleg.  1.  4.  c.  33.  p.  334, 
&  3  3?. ;   Fcith.  1.  4.  c.  8.  5  4.  Ar.imadv.  p.  78. 

r  Iliad.  1.  1,  V.  388,  3S9.  I.  J.  V.  796,  797,  £;c.  I.  iz.  v  294.  1.  14.  v.  404, 
4CJ.  1.  ij.  V.  479.1-  i<5.  V.  izd.  I  3;.  v.  ^6i,  zCz,  8i  i^S.  I.  (5.  v.  i:-.  1.  ii.  ^, 
S-i-y  ",  Ik'ioa.  i.  t.  u.  ;7i. 


^^  e 
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We  are  ignorant  in  what  time  the  Greeks  gave  over  carrying 
their  Ihields  in  fo  unnatural  and  difadvantageous  a  manner. 
We  only  know,  that  the  Carians,  a  very  warlike  people,  chan- 
ged this  whimfical  and  grofs  cuftom.  They  Ihewed  the 
Greeks  to  carry  their  fliield,  put  on  the  arm  by  means  of  lea- 
ther made  in  the  form  of  handles,  which  they  found  out  the 
«rt  of  fixing  to  them  ^ 

With  refpe£l  to  helmets,  it  appears  that  they  gave  to  them 
anciently  a  different  form  from  that  which  was  ufed  in  the  war 
of  Troy  ^  I  fhall  not  flop  to  give  the  particulars.  I  finifh 
by  obferving,  that,  at  that  time,  moft  of  the  arms  were  made 
of  copper.  Cadmus  was,  fay  they,  the  firft  who  introduced 
that  knowledge  into  Greece".  We  know  that  the  ancients  had 
tlie  art  of  hardening  copper  by  tempering  it  ".  As  they  were 
very  ignorant  in  thefe  early  ages  in  the  art  of  working  iron, 
that  metal  was  employed  for  very  few  ufes. 

Plutarch  obferves,  with  great  reafon,  that  Homer  reprefents 
his  heroes  always  well  armed  "f.  They  did  not  raflily  expofe 
their  life.  As  to  the  foldiers,  the  officers  paid  great  attention 
to  vifiting  their  arms  ^.  They  took  care  alfo  to  make  the  troops 
eat  before  they  led  them  to  combat  *. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times  had  any 
method,  any  rule  to  divide  and  diftribute  into  different  bodies, 
the  number  of  men  which  compofe  an  army.  By  the  reports 
of  fome  hiftorians,  Mneftheus,  who  commanded  the  Atheni- 
ans before  Troy,  palled  for  having  firft  found  out  the  art  of 
forming  the  troops  into  battalions  and  fquadrons^.  But  this 
fa£l  appears  to  rne  very  improbable.  We  do  not  fee  in  Ho- 
sier, that-the  Greeks  then  knew  this  practice.      This  poet  nc- 


f  Herod.  1.  i.  n.  171. ;  Strabo,  1.  14.  p.  971I. ;  Scholjaft.  Thiicyd.  1.  i.  p.  6." 
•pote  6. 

t  Pauf.  1.  \o.  c.  x6. 

u  Conon.  narrat.  37.  apud  Phot.  p.  44J, ;  Bochart.  Chan.  1.  r.  c,  15.  p.  49-;, 
&  488.     See  alio  fupra,  b.  2.  i'eCi.  1.  chap.  4.  p.  ai8,  &  ^19. 

X  See  part  i.  b.  i.  chap.  4.  p.  159. 

y  In  Pelopid.  hiii. 

z  Iliad,  i.  14.  V.  381,  &  382. 

3  See  Feith,  antiq.  Horn.  1,  4.  p.  511,  Auimiidverf.  p.  fir, 

•  Sec  Mcurf.  dc  rcgii.  Atlicii.  i.  1,  c.  b. 

ver 
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ver  ufes  any  term  to  make  us  underftand  fo  much*^.  Neither 
do  we  find  the  different  ranks  of  officers  fpoken  of  by  later' 
■writers.  The  perfonages  whom  Homer  introduces  on  the  fcene, 
appear  all  equal  in  authority.  I  fay  nothing  of  uniforms* 
That  is  an  inftitution  abfolutely  modern. 

As  to  the  manner  of  ranging  the  troops  in  battle,  the  Greeks, 
from  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  had  fome  principles  on  this 
fubjeft.  Neftor  and  Mneftheus  are  celebrated  by  Homer  as 
two  very  experienced  captains  in  the  art  of  ranging  an  army 
in  battle  '^.  We  find  in  the  Iliad  the  model  of  two  different 
difpofitions.  In  the  firft,  Neftor  places  the  cavalry  at  the 
head,  that  is  to  fay,  the  chariots,  in  which  confifted  what  Ho- 
mer then  called  cavalry.  The  infantry  was  ranged  in  the  rear 
of  the  chariots  to  fupport  them.  Neftor  placed  in  the  centre 
his  worft  troops,  to  make  thofe  foldiers  fight  they  had  the  leaft 
opinion  of.  The  orders  which  the  general  gives  to  the  ca- 
valry, are  to  keep  in  their  horfes,  to  march  in  good  order,  and 
•without  mixing  or  confounding  the  ranks.  He  recommends 
above  all  to  the  condudlors  of  chariots,  not  to  value  themfelves 
for  advancing  before  their  comrades  in  charging  the  enemy 
firft  ^ 

On  another  occafion,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  the  infantry 
placed  in  the  front  j  the  cavalry  fupporting  them,  by  being 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  battalions  f.  Homer  gives  us  to  un- 
(ierftand,  by  the  model  of  thefe  two  difpofitions,  that,  at  the 
war  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  were  inftrufted  enough  in  the  ta£lic, 
to  know  that  they  ought  to  range  the  troops  differently,  ac- 
cording  as  the  ground  was  more  or  lefs  open.  Thefe  people, 
moreover,  ufed  to  place  their  ranks  very  clofe  s,  taking  care 
neverthelefs  to  leave  fpace  enough  between  the  files  for  the 
chiefs  to  pafs  eafily  ^. 


<=    He  never  ufes  but  the  Vague  and  general  word  <pd^.cty^. 

d  Iliad.  1.  X.  B,  V.  60,  &c. 

*=   Ibid.  1.  4.  V.  ip7,  &c.     See  Fcith.  antiq.   Horn.  p.  jii. 

f  L.  u.  V.  jr.  8  L.  13,  V.  130,  &c.  1.  16.  V.  Ill,  £:  11  J. 

b  Iliad,  fajpm. 


Homer 
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Homer  reprefents  to  us  the  Greeks  keeping  a  profound  fi- 
lence  to  the  moment  they  engaged,  and  the  Trojans  pufhing  on 
giving  great  fliouts  ^  This  praQice  of  giving  great  (houts  in 
going  to  battle,  was  ufed  among  many  nations  of  antiquity  •', 
It  fliil  fubfiils  in  many  countries.  The  Turks,  and  all  the 
eaftcrn  people,  give  horrible  flarieks  the  inftant  they  are  going 
to  the  charge. 

It  was  a  point  of  honour  in  thefe  early  times,  to  feize  on  the 
arms  and  the  body  of  the  conquered  enemy.  We  find  many 
examples  of  this  way  of  thinking  in  Homer ',  and  in  other 
Greek  writers  ^.  Thus  the  firll  care  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
when  they  perceived  themfelves  mortally  wounded,  was  to  re- 
commend themfelves  to  thofe  in  whom  they  moft  confided,  not 
to  leave  their  arms  nor  their  body  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  The 
fear  of  being  abandoned  gave  them  the  greatefl  uneafinefs* 
Sarpedon,  on  breathing  his  lad,  appears  to  be  folely  taken  up 
with  this  thought  ".  Night  always  put  an  end  to  the  combat°  j 
a  cuftom  which  feems  to  have  been  generally  obferved  among 
the  ancient  nations. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  reprefent  even  tolerably  the  ideas 
Homer  had  of  a  general  a£lion.  Although  this  poet  makes 
frequent  defcriptions,  yet  we  can  neither  diftinguifh  con- 
duct nor  efte£l.  He  prefents  no  plan,  and  offers  no  well- 
concerted  or  rational  attack.  Homer  indeed  fpeaks  of  the 
order  of  battle  ^  5  but  we  never  fee  the  application.  We  do 
not  fee  the  manner  in  which  the  troops  joined  and  fought. 
We  do  not  fee  the  motion  of  the  different  corps  which  com- 
pofe  an  army.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  troops  charged 
all  at  one  time,  or  by  divifions.  No  evolutions,  no  rational 
movements  during  the  a£lion.  Lafily,  no  manoeuvre  nor 
any  operation  arifing  from  the  genius  of  the  general.  The- 
chiefs  fought  as  much  as  the  foldiers,  and  were  more  in 
the  fray.     They  feem  to  have  been  bufied  about  nothing  but 


J  lHad.  !.  ?,  V.  1,  &  8.  1.  4  v,4i9,  &c. 

k  See  Feith.  I.  4.  p.  si<S,  &  Animadverf.  p.  8x.  *  Iliad,  fa^tnt. 

*i   See  Herod.  1.  7.  n.  114,  &  i»S-  1-  9-  v.  iz,  &  S3. 

n   Iliad.  1    i<S.  v.  49;,  &c. 

o  Fcith.  1.  4.  p.  S"^^  J*o»  &  Anlrnadverf.  p.  8».  P  Su^rt,  p.  3S9' 

to 
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to  fight  themfl'lves.  Their  merit  confided  lefs  in  oeiiig  able 
to  command  a  troop  well,  than  in  killing  a  great  number  of 
e«emies.  Thus  the  battles  dcfcribed  in  the  Iliad  only  prefent 
us  with  combats  hand  to  hand  ;  three  or  four  perfonages  on 
the  one  fide  and  the  other,  ftrewing  terror  and  overturning 
the  whole  army.  Our  Amadifes  and  our  Rolandos  could  not 
have  done  more. 

Befides,  how  can  we  conceive  thefe  long  converfations  which 
very  often  two  heroes,  enemies  to  each  other,  have  together  on 
the  field  of  battle,  the  moment  in  which  the  troops  are  moft 
eager  for  the  combat  '^  ?  Thefe  fa£ls  are  entirely  repugnant  to 
the  idea  we  now  have  of  a  general  aftion.  Has  Homer  been 
dire6led  in  his  defcripcion  of  battles  by  what  they  practifed  in 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  or  has  he  drawn  it  from  pure 
imagination  ?  That  is  what  I  am  ignorant  of. 

There  is  often  mention  made  of  cavalry  and  horfe  in  the 
combats  of  the  Iliad,  yet  we  ought  not  to  be  deceived  by 
this.  By  the  term  cavalry^  Homer  did  not  under  (land  ca- 
valry fuch  as  we  have  at  this  time  in  our  armies,  nor  fuch  as 
the  Greeks  had  in  times  pofterior  to  the  war  of  Troy.  The 
word  cavalry  in  this  poet,  only  means  chariots  drawn  com- 
monly by  two  horfes,  and  with  two  men  in  them*  With  re- 
fpe£l  to  horfemen,  they  had  ndne  in  ths  Greek  armies,  nor  a- 
mong  thofe  of  the  other  nations  of  which  Homer  fpeaks,  in 
the  heroic  ages.  Not  that  the  art  of  riding  was  then  un- 
known in  Greece.  I  do  not  prefume  it.  That  knowledge 
had  been  brought  there  very  anciently  by  the  colonies  which 
came  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  countries  where  riding  was 
ufed  in  the  moll  early  times  ^  But  the  method  of  making 
ufe  of  horfemen  in  war,  and  the  art  of  forming  them  into 
a  body  of  troops,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
times.  The  only  manner  of  uGng  horfes  at  that  time  among 
thefe  people,  was  to  put  them  to  chariots,  whether  to  go  to 


q  See  Iliad.  I,  6.  y.  up,  &c.    I.  13.  V.  148.  I.  io.  v.  177.      One  might  cite 
many  other  examples. 
'  See-part  1.  fa,  5. 

Vol.  II.  Z  z  battle, 
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battle,  or  to  go  a  journey  *".     This  is  a  fadl  attefted  by  all  the 
writers  of  antiquity  ^ 

It  is  aftonifliing  to  fee,  that  the  Greeks,  and  many  other 
nations,  were  fo  long  a  time  without  knowing  the  ufe  of  ca- 
valry. What  \  did  they  not  perceive  the  inconveniencies  of 
armed  chariots  ?  Thefe  machines  occafioned  great  expence,  as 
well  for  their  conftru6\ion  as  their  maintenance.  Befides,  of  ■ 
the  two  men  v/ho  were  on  each  chariot,  only  one  fought,  the 
other  conduced  the  horfes  :  of  two  men  there  was  one  then 
entirely  loft.  Befides,  they  had  chariots  drawn  not  only  with 
three,  but  even  with  four  horfes,  for  the  fervice  of  one  fingle 
perfon " :  another  lofs  equiily  fenfible.  Laftly,  a  ditch,  a 
gutter  made  by  a  flood,  an  hedge,  the  inequality  of  the  earthy 
might  render  all  this  apparel  and  all  this  expence  abfolute- 
ly  ufelefs  j  inconveniencies  to  which  cavalry  are  much  lefs 
expofed. 

It  was  the  little  knowledge  they  had  formerly  of  the  miKtary 
art  which  made  them  continue  fo  long  the  ufe  of  chariots  in 
their  armies.  They  did  not  then  know  how  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  ground,  nor  to  make  war  in  an  inclofed  and  irre- 
gular country.  They  commonly  chofe  to  fight  on  a  large  and 
extenfive  plain.  Time  and  experience  having  made  thefe  peo- 
ple more  knowing  in  the  art  of  v/ar,  they  perceived  the  difad- 
vantages  of  chariots.  Then  policed  nations  entirely  left  them 
©fF,  and  fubftituted  cavalry  ;  but  that  reform  was  very  late. 

It  feem",  in  the  heroic  times,  they  ufed  to  barb  the  horfes 
deftined  for  the  ufe  of  the  chariots  of  war  ^.  But  I  do  not 
think,  that  they  then  knew  the  art  of  fhoeing  them.  Not 
any  pafiage  in  Homer  gives  us  to  underfland  as  much  "^ ;  and 

it 


f  See  Of]y(T.  1.  3    v.  47S,  &  47  5- 

t  Sec  Diod.  I.  5.  p.  346,  &  367. ;  Pollux,  1.  x.  fcgm.  14.1. 
"   Iliad.  1.  8.  V.  18?. 
'     ^  This  is  what  may  be  sonje£liired  from  ver.  155,  &  t(;7.  of  the  fecond  book 
of  the  Iliad,  where  Homer  fays,  that  the  flain  pionc  luiih  the  bright neji  of  the  brafi 
"which  covered  the  men  and  horfes. 

y  Euftathius,  and  after  him  Mad.  Dacier,  fay,  that  the  horfes  were  fhod  in  the 
nimcof  the  war  of  Troy.    They  ground  their  opiiiion  on  vcrfcs  i^x,  Sc  153.  of 

the 
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his  to  be  obferved,  that  Xenophon,  from  whom  we  have  a  parti- 
cular  treatife  of  the  manner  of  feeding  and  managing  horfeSj 
does  not  fpeak  of  flioeing  ^,  If  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  they 
did  not  yet  flioe  their  horfes  in  Greece,  it  is  a  proof  that  this 
practice  was  not  introduced  there  till  long  after  the  heroic  ages. 
This  fadi  moreover  ought  not  to  appear  extraordinary.  There 
are  at  this  time  many  nations  who  do  not  ufe  to  flioe  their  hor- 
fes \ 

The  Greeks  anciently  had  no  military  inflruments  to  found 
the  charge,  animate  the  troops,  beat  marches  or  retreats.  There 
is  no  mention  in  the  Iliad,  of  trumpets,  of  drums,  nor  of  kettle- 
drums. Homer  indeed  fpeaks  of  the  trumpet,  but  it  is  only  by 
way  of  comparifon  ^  ;  and  we  fliould  diflinguifh  in  this  poets 
what  he  fays  of  his  own  authority,  from  wh^t  he  reports  as  an 
hiftorian.  As  a  poet,  he  often  ufes  comparifons  drawn  from 
cuftoms  pofterior  to  the  war  of  Troy.  But  as  an  hiftorian,  Ho- 
mer, a  wife  obferver  of  cujlomsy  does  not  encroach  upon  the 
times;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  he  does  not  give  trumpets 
to  the  Greeks  nor  to  the  Trojans.  He  fays  only,  that  there  wa? 
heard  in  the  camp  of  the  laft,  the  found  of  flutes  and  of  pipes  '^. 
It  is  then  certain,  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  had  not 
yet  the  ufe  of  the  trumpet,  nor  of  any  other  military  inftrumeui. 
Thus  it  was,  at  that  time,  a  very  dcfirable  cjuality,  and  a  very 
neceflary  one,  in  a  commander,  to  have  a  flrong  and  very  loud 
voice.     The  talent  of  making  yourfelf  be  underdood  at  a  great 


the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad.  Homer  fays  there,  as  tliey  pieten.l.  that  the  horfes 
firiie  the  ground  ivith  their  brafs,  xxXxu  Ji;(«fe)VT£5.  Biu  I-iillathius  and  Mad.  lia- 
cier  have  not  confidered,  that  the  particle  l'/,toavTii  rcl.ites  to  ihe  nor.-.Iiiativc 
jre^e<  and  tTTirUq  of  vcrfes  ijo,  Jc  sji.  The  fcnfe  then  i;,  that  the  Creeks  put 
the  Trejans  to  flight  by  ftriking  them,  fays  the  poet,  with  the  brazen  arms  ihcy 
had  in  their  hands.     See  the  remark  of  tiie  fcholiaft  on  verfe  155. 

2  See  alfo  les  mem.  de  Trev.  Janv.  1713-  p.  171. 

»  Voyage  de  V.  Ic  Blanc,  part  z.  p.  7J,  &  81.;  Kympfer,  hlfl.  dn  Jjp.  t.  :. 
p.  197,  &  198.;  Lettr.  edif.  t.  4.  p.  143.;  Tavernicr,  t.  i.  1.  i,  c.  j. ;  ilift.  d"S 
voyages,  t.  3.  p.  i8i. 

t>  Ilia*.  1.  1 9.  V,  zi(».  c  Ibid.  I.  lo,  v.  13. 
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diftance,  was  formerly  even  fo  efllmable,  that  Homer  makes  it 
a  fubje£t  of  praife  for  Menelaus''. 

Colours,  an  invention  fo  ufeful  to  conduft  and  rally  the 
troops,  were  equally  unknown,  in  thefe  ages,  to  the  Greeks 
and  to  the  Trojans.  Homer  never  fpeaks  of  them ;  and  it  would 
not  have  been  fo,  if  their  ufe  had  been  at  that  time  eftablifhed. 
They  had  not  invented  the  pra6tice  of  giving  to  the  troops  a  cer- 
tain word  by  which  the  foldiers  of  the  fame  party  might  know 
each  other,  and  rally  thcmfelves  ^.  The  furprifes  which  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  fo  often  fpeak  of,  are  a  proof  of  it. 

From  all  thefe  fa6ls  combined  and  compared  together,  it  re- 
fults,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  the  military  art  was 
flill  in  its  infancy  among  the  Greeks.  They  had  then  no  idea 
of  the  art  of  making  v/ar.  The  uniformity  which  reigns  in  the 
operations  and  in  the  manoeuvres  defcribed  by  Homer,  prove  it 
fufficiently.  The  Greeks  did  not  even  know  the  fecret  of  ftarv- 
ing  an  enemy  in  a  place,  and  of  cutting  them  off  from  all  com- 
munication from  without  f.  The  art  of  making  war  confiftedj 
in  thefe  remote  times,  in  furprifing  a  party,  and  contriving  pro. 
perly  an  ambufcade  s.  We  fee  by  many  places  in  the  Iliad, 
that  the  Greeks  had  a  high  opinion  of  thefe  fort  of  manoeuvres  '•'. 
We  will  at  prefent  fay  a  word  or  two  of  their  military  difcipline. 

We  do  not  clearly  fee  the  cuftoms  the  Greeks  anciently  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  levying  troops.     Neftor  indeed  fays  in  the 


-1  He  gives  to  this  prince  the  epithet /Soi}!)  «y«l?4j  the  proper  fignHioation  of 
which  is,  tliat  Menclaus  had  a  very  proper  vo\ce  1,0  iiiaiic  hiipfelf  undc|ffto9d. 
iliad.  1.  1.  V.  408!  ' 

I  do  not  doubt,  but  the  fenfe  in  which  I  take  this  epithet,  will  not  appear  ju(l 
to  many  perfons.  It  is  commonly  explained  by  valiant,  intrepid  •  but  why  may 
not  this  epithet  be  taken  literally  ?  Was  it  not  at  that  time  a  yery  commendable 
quality  in  a  commander  to  have  a  voice  capable  of  ipakiqg  himfelf  be  underflood 
■evi"n  in  battle  ?  . 

^  Plin.  1.  7.  fed.  57.  p.  416.  fays  indeed,  Palamedes  had  invented  al!  thefe 
methods,  fiiit  the  opimion  of  Pliny,  who,  on  this  article,  has  only  collc(ffcd  dif- 
ferent traditions  true  or  falfe,  cannot  balance  the  Mence  of  Homer, 

f  Sce/npra,  p.  353.  C  Sec  iliad.  1.  18.  v.  513.  &  Sic,  fee. 

k  h-  I.  V.  aj7.  \,  17.  y.  in,  &c. 
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Iliad,  that  be  had  been  ftnt  with  UlylTts,  by  Agamemnon,  to 
raife  foldiers  all  over  Greece;  but  Homer  does  not  explain  him- 
felf  about  the  means  thefe  two  princes  employed  to  do  it '.  We 
only  knov/  that  each  family  was  obliged  to  furnifii  a  combatant, 
and  that  it  was  chance  which  decided  who  fhould  gp  ■?.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  exempt  themfelves.  Thofe  who  refufed  to 
be  in  arms,  were  condemned  to  a  fine  ?.  It  faither  appears, 
that  the  Greeks  went  very  young  to  war  ^. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  thefe  remote  ages  the  foldiers  had  no 
pay  ".  They  ferved  at  their  own  cjipence  and  charges.  The 
only  indemnity  which  they  could  hope  for  v^as  their  part  of  the 
booty ;  for  then  it  was  not  permitted  them  to  pillage  for  their 
fole  ufe.  They  could  not  appropriate  to  themfelves  any  fpoil 
of  the  enemy.  Every  thing  was  brought  with  great  exa£lnefs  to 
the  common  (lock.  Thedivifion  of  them  Avas  made  from  time 
to  time  among  the  whole  army,  with  the  greateft  exaflncfs  pof- 
fible-  The  chiefs  had  a  much  larger  fliare  than  the  commou 
foldiers  *. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  remark  elfewhere,  that  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Greece  was  not  defpotic.  It  was  tem- 
pered by  the  concurrence  of  the  people  and  the  grandees  of  the 
ftate  P.  We  recognife  the  fame  fpirit  of  government  in  the  or- 
der and  difcipline  of  the  Greek  armies.  Agamemnon,  although 
generaliffimo  of  the  troops,  had  not  an  abfolute  authority.  He 
had  indeed  the  infpe6lion  of  all  the  chiefs,  and  of  the  whole  ar- 
my. He  commanded  the  troops  on  the  day  of  adion,  and  then 
he  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  9.     But  in  every  thing  elfe 

his 


J  Iliad.  1.  n.  V.  769,  &C. 

k   ll)ld.  I.  14.  V.  400.  I   L.  i^.  V.  C6^.  1.  13.  V.  207. 

It  nmy  be  conjtiftured  from  this  iart  pafTige,  that,  «  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  it  was  alieady  fettled  that  they  could  be  difpenfed  with  from  ftrving,  by 
providinjir  a  mriP,  or  even  a  horfe  that  thev  were  to  furnilh. 

■1'   li'i.id.  ;?.{';•■";. 

n  Sec  Siiid.  vc:e  Ev  Ka^j,  &c.   t.   r.  p.  749,;  Potter,    Archxolog.  1.  5.  c.  1, 
p.  45J. 
'    ^  Feith.  antic*.  Horn.  I.  4.  c.   16.  p.  5;y, 

r   S:ipra,  b.  I.  ch.  4-  art.  7. 

'1  Ili.-.d.  J,  X.  V.  3pi,<-^.:r 
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his  authority  Avas  very  limited.  The  prince  could  decide  no- 
thing by  his  own  will.  He  was  obliged  to  ailemble  a  council, 
and  to  follow  the  plurality  of  voices.  The  military  difcipline  of 
the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  prefents  a  continual  mixture  of 
monarchy,  of  ariflocracy,  and  democracy. 

We  may  diflinguifh  in  Homer  three  forts  of  councils  of  war. 
The  public  and  general  council,  where  all  the  troops  being  af- 
fembled,  each  of  the  chiefs  declared  the  fubjedl  on  which  they 
were  to  deliberate.  The  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad  offers  an  ex- 
ample of  thefe  public  deliberations.  Agamemnon,  to  found 
the  difpofition  of  the  Greeks,  propofes  to  the  whole  army  to  re" 
embark,  and  renounce  the  proje6l  of  taking  Troy.  In  the  ninth 
book,  the  prince  makes  fuch  an  aflembly  of  the  troops,  to  re- 
prefent  to  them,  that  the  only  part  that  remains  to  be  taken,  is 
readily  to  regain  Greece.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  iridifFerently  had  a  right  to  alTemble  the  troops 
for  the  council  ^  . 

There  reigned  a  very  great  liberty  in  thefe  public  councils. 
Every  one  there  might  fay  what  he  thought.  Agamemnon 
himfelf  was  obliged  to  bear  even  the  higheft  infults  fpoke  to  his 
face  without  any  refpe£t.  Achilles  does  not  fpare  him  in  the 
general  aflembly  which  that  young  hero  had  convoked  on  ac- 
count of  the  plague  which  affli£led  the  Grecian  camp.  In  that 
which  is  held  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  I  have  juft 
now  fpoke  of,  Dioraede  begins  his  difcourfe  to  Agamemnon, 
by  faying  that  he  oppofes  the  fcnfelefs  advice  given  by  that 
prince,  and  avails  himfelf  for  that  purpofe  of  the  liberty  allowed 
in  public  aiTemblies ;  and  afterwards  he  adds,  indeed,  Jupiter 
had  given  to  Agamemnon  a  fceptre  above  all  fceptresj  but  that 
that  god  at  the  fame  time  had  refufed  him  ftrength  and  courage, 


Ariftolc  in  quoting  this  pafTagc,  de  repub.  I.  3.  c.  14..  adds  half  a  vtrfe  which 
SO  longer  appears  in  our  copies.     It  makes  Agamemnon  fay. 

Help  yu^  lu-ol  Sctiaros.      For  I  have  power  over  the  hje  cf  thofs  -who  Sfohey 

vie- 
f  See  Iliad.  1.  i.  v.  ^4- 

whofc 
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wbofe  empire  was  ftill  more  grand  and  glorious.  Diomede, 
laftly,  finifhes  his  difcourfe  by  faying  to  that  prince,  that  he  wag 
mafter  of  his  return  if  he  pleafed,  and  that  the  roads  were  open 
to  him  ''. 

The  public  and  general  council  could  not  be  affembled  on 
every  occafion  which  prefented  itfelf  to  deliberate  on  any  pro- 
ceeding. They  then  held  a  particular  council  compofed  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  army.  They  there  determined  what  they  Ihould 
do  in  the  prefent  circum fiances;  fuch,  for  example,  as  that  in 
which  the  Greks  found  themfelves  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
when  they  were  befieged  in  their  camp  by  the  Trojans.  Aga- 
memnon aflembles  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  deliberates  with 
them  about  the  meafures  they  had  to  take  in  that  critical  fitua- 
tion. 

They  had,  laftly,  the  private  council,  which  they  held  com- 
monly in  Agamemnon's  tent.  They  admitted  there  none  but 
chiefs  of  confummate  prudence  and  experience.  The  young 
ones  were  excluded  from  it  ^  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in 
Homer,  the  deliberations  of  the  Greeks  are  generally  accompa- 
nied with  a  repaft.  It  was  often  even  at  table  that  they  took 
the  moft  important  refolutions  ". 

We  Jiave  a  glimpfe  in  Homer,  of  fome  figns  of  military  pu- 
nlftiments  and  recompences.  Agamemnon,  in  giving  his  or- 
ders for  the  combat,  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad,  threatens 
to  give  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds,  all  thofe  who  fhall  be  found 
in  their  (hips  far  from  the  fray  ^. 

With  refpeft  to  military  rewards,  they  were  proportioned  to 
the  groflhefs  of  thefe  remote  times.  Agamemnon,  to  encou- 
rage Teucer,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  army,  promifes- 
him,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  he  fhall  have  for  the  price 
of  his  valour,  either  a  tripod,  or  a  chariot  drawn  by  horfes,  or, 
laftly,  a  woman,  the  pofleftion  of  whom  fhall  pleafe  him  y.    We 


f  Iliad,  I.  9.  V.  31,  Sec.  t  Ibid.  I.  o.  v.  80.  1.  i.  v.  $>, 

u  See  Fcith.  I.  3.  c.  $.  p.  308.  *  V.  351,  &c, 

y  Iliad.  1.  8.  V.  »89,  &c. 
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fee  ilkewife,  that  on  certain  occafions  they  rendered  a  particu- 
lar honour  to  heroes  who  fignalized  themfelves  by  fome  great 
exploit.  This  honour  con  filled  in  giving  them,  at  their  feafts, 
a  very  large  fhare  ol  the  viiluaJs  ^. 

Homer  has  not  diredly  explained  himfelf  about  the  meafures 
the  Greeks  took  to  get  provifions  for  their  army,  while  they 
were  before  Troy.  Thucydides  fays,  that  they  had  fent  into 
the  Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  many  detachments  to  fow  corn  and 
make  the  harveft  ^.  This  fentiment  appears  to  me  very  ill 
founded.  It  is  not  feen  in  the  Iliad,  that,  from  the  moment 
the  troops  were  ailembied  before  Troy,  they  were  ever  fent  from 
the  camp  5  it  was  by  fea  that  the  Greeks  had  their  fubfiftence. 
Homer  makes  it  plain  enough  b.  From  time  to  time,  there  ar- 
rived convoys,  which,  as  far  as  one  can  prefume,  came  from 
the  difrerent  ifles  neighbouring  on  the  Troades^.  "We  know- 
that  the  Greeks  had  taken  care  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of 
them  during  the  courfe  of  the  expedition  ^. 

I  finifli  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  war  of  Troy  by  one  lafl  re- 
mark. Tlie  defire  of  revenging  the  affront  done  to  Menelaus, 
was  the  only  motive  which  engaged  the  Greeks  to  carry  their 
arms  into  Ana.  The  objedl  of  making  conquefts,  and  of  ag- 
grandizing themfelves,  had  no  fliare  in  that  enterprife.  On 
the  contrary,  Troy  was  fcarce  taken,  but  the  firft  care  of  the 
Greeks  was  to  return  back,  without  taking  any  meafure  to  fe- 
cure  the  country  they  came  to  conqner.  The  advantage  they 
gained  over  the  Trojans,  was  then  literally,  and  according  to 
their  proverb,  a  Cadmean  vi£lory.  For  the  fmall  portion  of 
booty  which  the  Greeks  had  to  divide,  they  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  greateft  vices  and  the  greateil  diforders  being  introduced 
into  their  country  ^  The  long  abfence  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  princes  of  Greece,  opened  the  doors  to  licence  and  irregula- 


Z  Iliad.  1.  7.  V.  3x1. 

a  I.   I.  p.  9.  fi  Iliad,  1.  7.  r.  4(57,  &c.  1.  9.  v.  71,  &c. 

t  Ibid.  i.  7.  V.  467,  &  4(J3.  d  Ibid.  i.  9.  v.  318. 

c  SUabo,   1.  3.  p.  113. 
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rities.  Thus  it  was  being  a  prey  to  feditions  which  forced  che 
ancient  inhabitants  to  leave  their  country  f.  Conftrained  to 
go  and  look  for  new  habitations,  thefe  wandering  troops  addict- 
ed themfelves  to  robbery  and  piracy.  Thofe  of  the  Trojans  who 
furvived  the  deftrudlion  of  their  country,  embraced  alfothe  fan^c 
way  of  life  s.  The  concourfe  of  all  thefe  events  produced  a  nur- 
fery  of  pirates  and  robbers,  who  did  not  ceafe  for  many  ages  to 
defolate  trade,  and  trouble  the  repofe  of  the  feas  and  the  conti- 
nent ''. 

Eighty  years  after  the  deflruClion  of  Troy,  Greece  experien- 
ced  a  grand  revolution.  It  was  occafioned  by  the  different 
movements  which  the  defcendents  of  Hercules  made  to  enter 
into  the  dominions  which  belonged  to  them.  This  enterprife 
armed  the  Greeks  againft  each  other,  and  caufed  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  various  enough.  They 
fought  many  battles,  and  many  combats  '.  Yet  I  fliall  pafs  ia 
(ilence  the  detail  of  all  thefe  events.  We  can  fcarce  collect  any 
inftru6llon  about  the  objecfl  which  naw  employs  us.  I  ftiall  on- 
ly remark,  that,  according  to  fome  writers,  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  ufe  of  the  trumpet  was  introduced  into  the  Greek  ar- 
mies  •*. 

I  (hall  fpeak  of  a  cc.ftom  of  which  the  hillory  of  thefe  remote 
times  furniflies  us  with  many  examples.  It  is  fee n  on  many 
occafions,  when  the  armies,  being  in  fight  of  each  other,  foem 
to  be  coming  to  blov/s,  that  inftead  of  engaging,  they  referred 
the  decifion  of  the  war  to  the  hazard  of  a  flngle  combat.  They 
chofe  on  each  fide  a  champion,  and  the  event  of  their  combat 
ruled  the  fate  of  the  party  they  fuflaincd.  The  army  whofe 
champion  had  been  conquered,  retired  without  thinking  of  gi- 
ving battle  j  and  the  articles  which  had  been  a;^i  ced  upon  were 
executed  very  faithfully  '.  It  further  appears,  that  this  cuftonv 
had  place  in  the  mod  early  times,  and  among  oihcr  people  be- 
fides  the  Greeks. 


f  Thiicyd.   I,  I.  p.  9.  ;   Plato  <le  leg.  1.  3.  p.    807.  D. 

8  Str:ibLi,  1.  3.  p.  113.  '>  See  fupra,  b.  4.  ch.  4. 

1  Seefupra,  h.  i.  ch.  4.  art.  6.  K  Siiid,  vs<,-e  K*eft/Vj   t.  %.  p.   3o'o 

I  Sicfupra,   b.  i.  art.  4.  p.  47.  &  48. 
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In  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans 
being  in  fight  of  each  other,  and  ready  to  engage,  He<£lor  pro- 
juifes  to  determine  the  differences  of  the  two  nations,  by  a 
{ingle  combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus.  The  conditions 
offered  and  accepted  by  both  parties  are,  that  the  conqueror 
(hall  take  away  Helen  with  all  her  riches,  and  the  two  armies 
fhall  feparate  after  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  have  entered  into 
a  firm  and  fmcere  alliance. 

On  the  fubjecl  of  thefe  Tingle  combats,  let  us  make  a  reflec- 
tion, which  prefents  itfelf  often  in  the  reading  of  Homer.  This 
poet  defcribes  many  fingle  combats  between  heroes  of  the  firft 
rank.  Yet  there  is  no  detail,  no  variety  in  thefe  recitals.  The 
combats  which  he  paints  only  lafi;  a  moment,  and  are  not  dif- 
Jjuted.  The  champions  on  both  fides  only  give  one  blow,  and 
that  blow  is  always  decifive.  He6tor  fights  againft  Achilles. 
Thefe  two  heroes  are  both  covered  with  impenetrable  arms.  We 
expe£l  to  fee  the  poet  profit  by  this  circumftance,  to  make  the 
combat  laft  fome  time  between  thefe  tvvo  very  famous  perfona. 
ges,  whom  he  has  introduced  into  his  poem.  Heftor^  never-? 
thelefs,  is  laid  upon  the  ground  at  the  firft  ftroke.  Achilles 
pierces  his  throat,  which  the  armour  had  left  uncovered  ^. 
Laflly,  we  muO:  obferve,  that  the  heroes  of  Homer  fcarce  ever 
ufed  the  fword.     They  commonly  ufed  the  pike  and  the  javelin. 

Tafib,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  other  modern  poets,  are  ex- 
tremely various,  and  afford  many  details  in  their  defcriptions  of 
'combats.  Whence  comes  this  difference,  and  why  this  barren- 
nefs  in  Horner,  whofe  imagination  in  other  refpe6ls  is  fo  rich 
and  fruitful  ?  It  is,  becaufe  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  even  in  Ho- 
mer's time,  flrength  decided  every  thing  in  combats.  Dexte- 
rity went  for  nothing-  They  had  not  yet  ftudied  the  art  of 
fighting.  The  different  exercifes  which  teach  the  way  of  hand- 
ling arms  to  the  greateft  advantage,  were  not  invented;  fen- 
cing, in  a  word,  was  not  then  known.  Homer,  of  confeqiiences 
wanted  ideas  to  vary  and  particularif?  his  combats,  ' 


ip  Jliad.  L  11.  y.  314,  ^c. 
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After  fo  many  details  about  the  ftate  of  the  military  art  in 
the  ages  we  are  running  over  at  prefent,  if  we  fhould  caft  a 
glance  on  the  manner  in  which  the  conquerors  ufed  their  ad- 
vantages, we  fliall  be  fcized  with  horror  at  what  were  then  the 
laws  of  war,  and  the  fpirit  of  barbarity  and  cruelty  which  reign- 
ed among  all  the  different  nations  of  whom  I  have  had  occafion 
to  fpeak.  Cities  reduced  to  afhes,  people  malfacred  in  cold 
blood,  or  reduced  to  the  moll  cruel  Havery,  were  the  common 
Confequenccs  of  victory.  They  neither  refpedled  age,  nor  fex, 
nor  birth.  Sovereigns  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  the  moft  cruel 
indignities.  There  were  no  fort  of  horrors,  in  a  vv^ord,  which 
the  conquerors  did  not  exercife. 

The  writers  of  antiquity  praife  Sefoftris  for  the  moderation 
with  which  he  treated  the  nations  he  had  become  mafter  of.  He 
left,  fay  they,  the  princes  whom  he  conquered  on  their  thrones, 
contenting  himfelf  with  impofing  tributes  in  proportion  to  their 
power,  on  condition,  neverthclefs,  that  they  themfelves  fliould 
bring  them  into  Egypt  °.  But  in  what  manner  did  Sefodris 
treat  thefe  princes,  when  they  came  each  year,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, to  pay  the  tribute  agreed  upon?  Each  time  that  the 
Egyptian  monarch  went  to  the  temple  on  thefe  occaGons,  or 
that  he  entered  into  his  capital,  they  unloofed  the  horfes  from 
his  chariot,  to  put  in  their  place  the  kings  who  came  to  do 
him  homage". 

Adonibefec,  who  reigned  in  Paleftine  about  two  ages  af- 
ter Sefoftris,  furnilhes  us  with  an  example  ftill  more  ftriking, 
of  the  exceifes  to  which  the  conquerors  carried  themfelves  in 
thefe  barbarous  and  rude  ages.  He  had  defeated  and  taken  fe- 
venty  other  fovereigns  of  that  country.  It  fhocks  one  to  fee  the 
manner  in  which  he  ufed  his  victories.  He  caufed  to  be  cut  off 
the  extremities  of  the  feet  and  hands  of  thofe  unhappy  princes, 
and  reduced  them  to  have  no  other  nourifhm.ent  than  the  frag- 
ments that  were  \zix.y  and  which  they  were  obliged  to  pick  up 
from  under  the  table  p. 


n  Diod.  1.  1.  p.  63. 

o  Id  ibid  ;  Lucan.  Pharral.  I.  lo.  v.  xTi.\  Plin.  L  3j.  fcft.  ij.  p,  (J14. 
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The  Jav;s  of  war  were  not  lefs  cruel  among  the  Greeks. 
I  fliall  not  fpeak  of  the  indignities  exercifed  by  Achilles  on  the 
body  of  Hedlor,  although  the  whole  army  feemed  to  take  part 
in  a  proceeding  fo  low  and  inhumane  ^ ;  nor  ihall  I  likewife 
take  notice  of  the  twelve  Trojans  facrificed  by  this  hero  on  the 
grave  of  Patroclus  ^.  We  may  think  that  he  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  carried  to  that  excefs  from  an  extravagant  motive  of 
vengeance.  But  when  we  read  in  Homer  the  taking  leavp  of 
Andromache  and  Hedor,  we  fhall  fee  what  were  at  that  time 
the  rights  of  the  conqueror,  and  how  he  ufed  thefe  advanta- 
ges ''.  Death  or  flavery  were  the  portion  of  the  conquered  na- 
tion. Nothing  could  fhield  them  from  it.  Sovereigns  mafla- 
cred,  their  bodies  call  out  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures,  their 
children  crufhed  to  death  at  the  breaft,  queens  following  un- 
worthily in  chains,  were  the  common  excefles  to  which  the 
conquerors  abandoned  themfelves  '.  They  added  outrage  and 
humiliation  to  the  rigours  of  captivity.  PrincelTes  were  employ- 
ed in  the  moll  vile  offices.  HeQor  does  not  fcruple  to  fay  to 
Andromache,  that,  if  the  Greeks  became  maflejs  of  Troy,  (he 
would  be  condemned  to  go  and  draw  water  like  the  meaneft 
of  Haves".  ' 

Hecuba  complains  in  Euripides,  that  Ihe  was  chained  like  a 
dog  at  the  gate  of  Agamemnon.  And  we  cannot  think,  that 
the  fpirit  of  vengeance  carried  the  Greeks  to  particular  cruel- 
ties on  the  taking  of  Troy.  Thefe  excefles  were  only  too  com- 
mon in  the  heroic  ages.  The  Argives,  under  the  conduft  of 
Alcmeon,  having  become  mailers  of  Thebes,  they  deftroyed 
that  city  and  utterly  ruined  it  ^*  I  could  flill  cite  other  ex- 
amples ;  but  it  is  better  to  fpare  the  reader,  and  not  dwell  any 
longer  on  fa6ls  fo  Ihameful  to  humanity. 


<1  Eich  foIJier  catne  to  Infiik  on  the  Jeath  of  this  hero,  and  each  word  was  ac- 
companied with  a  rtroke  of  the  pike  or  javelin,     Iliad.  1.  ii.  V.  371,  &c. 

«"  Iliad.  1.  »3.  V.  175. 

f  Ibid    i.  6.  V.  448.     See  alfo  1.  9.  v.  587,  &c, 

t  See  Iliad.  I.  xx.  v.  fix,  &c. ;  Virg.  Mne\<\.  1.  %.  V.  5JO,  &c. 

"  L.  <5.  V.  4J7.  This  was  formerly  the  bufipcfs  of  the  loweft  people.  See  Jo- 
/hua,  c.  9.  V.  xj. 
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Laftly,  we  fee,  and  it  Is  the  iaft  trait  by  which  I  pretend 
to  characterize  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times;  we  fee,  I  fay, 
that  thefe  people  had  then  the  horrible  cuftom  of  poifoning 
their  arrows.  Homer  relates,  that  UlyfTes  went  purpofely  to 
IIus  King  of  Ephyrus,  to  demand  of  him  poifon  to  rub  his 
darts.  IIus  refufed  to  give  him  any,  becaufe,  fays  the  poet, 
he  feared  the  gods.  But,  adds  he,  Ulyfles  obtained  it  of  ano- 
ther prince,  fovereign  of  I  aphos  y.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid, 
that  in  all  the  wounds  of  which  Homer  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
it  is  not  feen  that  the  efFecl  of  poifon  is  mentioned  there.  I 
agree,  that  the  poet  does  not  tell  us  fo  much.  But  I  prefume 
he  has  aiFciSled  this  filence  out  of  refpe^l  and  regard  for  his 
nation. 


y  Odyfi:  1. 1.  V.  ><Jo. 
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BOOK         VI. 

Of  Manners  and  Cnjlonis, 

WE  have  nothing  to  fay,  in  this  fecond  part,  of  the 
manners  of  the  Egyptians.  I  have  reported  under 
the  firft  epoch  all  that  could  relate  to  that  obje£l.  I 
am  fo  much  the  more  additled  to  this  opinion,  as  the  manners 
of  the  Egyptians  at  that  time  were  quite  formed,  and  in  that 
refpe£l  nothing  is  changed  among  thefe  people.  The  manners 
were  always  the  fame  in  Egypt,  as  long  as  that  nation  fubfifted 
under  the  dominion  of  its  natural  kings.  If,  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  it  appears,  that  they  have  introduced  fome  novelties,  they 
fhould  only  be  attributed  to  foreign  nations,  who  fucceflively 
from  Cambyfes  have  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  Egypt.  I 
Ihall  obferve  the  fame  filence  about  the  manners  of  Afia  Major. 
I  have  already  had  more  than  once  occafion  to  explain  the  mo- 
tives. We  abfolutely  lofe  fight  of  thefe  nations  for  a  long 
fpace  of  time.  They  do  not  begin  to  appear  in  hiftory  till  to- 
wards the  ages  which  make  the  objeft  of  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

We  have  only  then  to  confider,  at  this  time,  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Palefline,  and  thofe  of  fome  nations  of  Afia 
Minor.  I  fhall  afterwards  fpeak  of  the  Greeks ;  and  fl.all  exa- 
mine what  were  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  that  nation  in  the 
heroic  ages,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  times  under  examination  al 
prefent. 


CHAR 
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CHAP        I. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  cf  Faleftlne, 

THER.E  has,  at  all  times,  been  remarked  a  great  relation 
between  the  manners  of  a  nation  and  its  progrefs  in  the 
arts  and  fciences.      The  tafte  for  pomp,  luxury,  and  magnifi- 
cence has  always  been  the  reigning  vice  of  the  eaftern  people. 
I  have  fhewn  elfewhere  ^,  that,  in  the  firft  ages  after  the  de- 
luge,   the  inhabitants  of    Paleftine  had  carried  the  arts  and 
fciences  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeclion.     Thefe  difcoveries  foon 
furnilned   this  people  with  many  ways  of  gratifying  the  defire 
they  had  for  luxury  and  effeminacy.      This  inclination  hath  al- 
ways  been,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  increafing.      This  is  feen  from 
the  manner  in  which  Mofes  fpeaks,  that  in  his  time  there  muft 
have   reigned   great   pomp   and   magnificence   in  the   greateft 
part  of  the  countries  of  Paleftine.     The  nations  who  inhabited 
it  at  that  time,  wore  gold  rings,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  fine 
collars  ''.     I  have  even  obferved  in  the  preceding  book,  that,  a- 
raong  all  thefe  different  nations,  it  was  their  cuftom  to  go  to 
war    fet  off    with    all   their  moft   valuable  and  rich  things  •=. 
I.aftly,  luxury  was  carried  fo  far  in   thefe  climates,  that  they  a- 
dorned  the  camels  deftined  for  the  ufe  of  their  fovereign,  with 
ftuds,  chains,  and  plates  of  gold  ^. 

Profane  hiftorians  agree  in  this  point  with  the  fl^.cred 
books.  They  teach  us,  that  the  art  of  ftaining  ftuffs  purple, 
a  colour  fo  fought  after  by  the  ancients,  that  it  difputed  the 
price  with  gold  itfelf,  was  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine*. 
I  have  fliewn  elfewhere,  that  this  invention  ihould  be  afcribed 


"  Sec  part  i.  b.  z,  S:  b.  3. ;  and  f'Jpra,  b,  a.  fe(f>,  i.  c.  i,  &c 

t)  Numb.  c.  31.  V.  50. 
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to  the  ages  we  are  now  running  over  f.  It  is  alfo  fufficient  to 
open  the  poems  of  Homer,  to  be  convinced,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Phoenicians  were  able  to  fupply  moft 
part  of  the  known  world  with  every  thing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  fupport  luxury,  pomp,  and  effeminacy. 

Thefe  fa£ts  prove  fufBciently,  what  muft  have  been  the  man- 
ners  and  reigning  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine. 
But  the  particular  detail  of  their  cuftoms  and  manners  is  ab- 
folutely  unknown  to  us.  I  prefume,  in  general,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Palefline  lived,  in  the  ages  of 
which  I  now  fpeak,  were  very  like  the  manner  of  living  we 
have  feen  took  place  in  that  country  in  the  moft  early  ages  f. 
"We  know,  that  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  eaftern  peq- 
ple  change  very  little. 


C    H    A    P.      II. 

Of  the  People  of  Afia  Minor. 

THERE  was  much  conformity,  in  the  fame  ages,  between 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paleftine  and  thole 
of  the  nations  of  Afia  Minor.  We  fee  equally  reign  among 
both  thefe  people,  great  magnificence  and  effeminacy.  We 
may  judge  by  what  Homer  fays  of  the  Trojans  and  their  allies. 
The  manner  in  which  he  expreffes  hlmfelf  on  pany  occafions, 
jbews  plain  enough  the  inclination  and  character  of  thefe  na- 
tions.  This  poet  even  furnilhes  us,  on  this  article,  xnth  feme 
details  capable  of  fatisfying  our  curiofity. 

It  appears,  that  thefe  people  were  very  curious  as  to  their 
apartments.  Homer  tells  us,  that  there  were  in  Troy  many 
very  large,  very  fpacious,  and  magnificent  palaces.      That  of 


f  See  fupra,  hco  at. 
%  See  part  >.  b.  6.  c.  I. 
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Priam  included  a  number  of  apartments  -which  compofed  fa 
many  feparate  pavilions,  yet  contiguous  and  joined  to  each  o- 
ther.  There  were  fifty  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  of  his  pa- 
lace. Thefe  fifty  pavilions  were  inhabited  by  the  princes,  fons 
of  this  monarch.  They  lodged  there  with  their  wives.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  court,  and  oppofite  to  the  apartments  I  have 
juft  mentioned,  were  twelve  other  pavilions,  for  the  fons-in- 
law  of  Priam  ^.  He£lor  and  Paris  had  each  their  particular 
palace  independent  of  thefe  i. 

I  faid  dfevvhere,  that  we  are  ignorant  In  what  the  magnifi- 
cence of  thefe  palaces  could  confifl,  on  the  fcore  of  architec- 
ture. We  are  not  much  better  inftru£led  as  to  the  interior  de- 
coration. We  fee,  in  general,  that  the  apartments  of  all  thefe 
difFerent  palaces  were  wainfcotted  with  the  finell:  woods  '^,  anl 
ornamented  with  valuable  moveables ',  but  of  what  fort,  is  not 
very  well  known.  Homer  farther  fays,  that  there  breathed  in 
thefe  apartments  a  perpetual  odour  of  the  mofl  exquifite  and 
molt  agreeable  perfumes  ". 

The  Trojans  were  not  lefs  curious  nor  lefs  voluptuous  in 
their  drefs  and  habits.  The  Trojan  ladies  made  great  ufe 
■of  perfumes.  They  rubbed  their  bodies  with  odoriferous 
■eflences,  and  perfumed  their  habits  ".  Their  clothes  were  ia 
great  number  and  very  various  °.  Laftly,  their  toilette  requi- 
red much  art  and  much  time.  We  may  be  convinced  of  this, 
by  reading  the  pidlure  Homer  makes  of  Juno's  p.  For  I  am 
perfuaded  that  we  ought  to  refer  to  the  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Afia  Minor,  all  the  defcriptions  which  the  poet  makes 
of  the  drefles  and  toilettes  of  the  goddefl^es.  He  would  proba- 
bly paint,  on  thefe  occafions,  what  the  women  of  his  country 


h   Iliad.  1.  6.  V.  141,  &c. 

i   Ihid.  1.  6.  V.  J13,  317,  370. 

k  Ibid.  1    24.  V.  191,  &  19X. 

1   Ibid.  1.  6.  V,  X89.  1.  14.  V.  i9i. 
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praftifed  ;  and,  I  thinTc,  that  Homer  was  born  and  palTed  his 
life  in  Afia  Minor. 

We  farther  fee,  in  the  heroic  ages.  It  was  the  cuftom.  In 
thefe  climates,  for  the  princefles  to  be  fcrved  by  a  great  number 
of  female  flaves  ''.  By  the  by,  they  were  the  only  fort  of  do- 
meftics  ever  known  in  the  eafh. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  private  and  particular  life  of  princefles. 
Homer  and  many  other  writers  of  antiquity  teach  us,  that,  in 
the  heroic  ages,  they  employed  themfelves  In  fewing,  em- 
broidering, and,  in  a  word,  working  different  works  In  frames'". 
We,  moreover,  find  among  the  people  of  Afia  Minor  the  fame 
cuftoms,  with  refpeft  to  the  women,  that  I  have  faid,  in  the 
iirfl.  part,  always  took  place  in  the  eaft.  The  women  had  their 
feparate  apartments  f,  and  never  appeared  in  public  but  when 
covered  with  a  veil  ^ 

Luxury  and  effeminacy  among  the  Trojans  extended  Itfelf 
even  to  the  men.  They  particularly  took  great  care  of  their 
hair.  Homer  reprefents  Paris  entirely  taken  up  with  the  care 
of  dreffing  his  hair  ".  Turnus  in  Virgil  is  alfo  reproached  by 
^neas  for  drcfhng  and  perfuming  his  hair  ^.  Thefe  people 
did  not  content  themfelves  with  having  their  hair  in  elegant 
order :  they  enriched  it  alfo  with  rings  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
ferved  to  keep  up  the  curls  y.  Laflly,  we  fee,  that  Homer  al- 
ways gives  to  the  Trojans,  and  to  their  allies,  very  rich  and 
magnificent  arms.  The  armour  of  Glaucus  was  of  gold  ^. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  chariot  which 


•J   Iliad.  1.  6.  V.  2fi6y  187,  375,  381.  I.  xz.  v.  441.  1.  14.  v.  joi. 
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f  Iliad.  1.  6.  V.  isi,  &  iS»- ;    OdyfT  1.  (5.  v.  15,  &c.  V.  50,  51, 

t  Iliad.  1.  3.  V.  141,  ai8,  419.  1.  ii.  v.  470. 

u  Iliad.  1.  II.  p.   38J. 

The  exprelTion  which  Homer  ufes  on  this  occafion,  fhews,  that  it  was  then  the 
cuftom  among  the  people  of  Ada  Minor,  to  divide  their  hair  before,  fo  that 
they  rife  into  a  point,  and  the/  made  ihem  like  two  horns.  See  M.  Dacier, 
t.  3.  p.  88. 

^  Vibratos  culido  ferro,  myrrhaque  fnadentes.     .^neid.  I.  u.  v.  100. 

y  Iliad.  1.  17.  V.  SI,  &  51.;  Plin.  1.  33.  fe«f^.  4-  P-  <5?-.. 

z  Iliad.  1.  6.  v.|i3S,  &  13^- 
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Rhefus  ufed  for  -war.  His  arms  dazzled  the  eyes  by  the  rich- 
nefs  and  the  beauty  of  their  work  ^. 

I  have  nothing  to  fay  about  the  repafts  and  diverfions  of  thefe 
people.  I  fiiall  only  remark,  that  Priam  complains,  that  his 
children  pafled  all  the  night  in  dancing  and  feafting.  He  par- 
ticularly reproaches  them  for  making  a  great  confumption  of 
lambs  and  kids '°.  This  clrcumftance  (hews,  that  they  then 
looked  upon  the  eating  of  fuch  meats  as  too  fenfual  a  delicacy- 
By  examining  the  different  treats  fcattered  in  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer about  the  manners  of  the  Trojans  and  their  allies,  it  fol- 
lows, that,  in  the  heroic  times,  there  mud  have  been  great  lu- 
xury and  effeminacy  among  the  people  of  Afia  Minor. 

In  fpite  of  the  magnificence  and  fenfuality  which  then  reign- 
ed in  thefe  countries,  yet  we  there  perceive  certain  pradlices 
which  {hould  be  looked  upon  like  the  reft  of  the  cuftoms  pri- 
mitively eftablifhed  among  moft  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  fons  of  Priam  themfelves  drew  the  chariot  from  the 
coach-houfe,  when  it  was  to  carry  that  monarch  to  the  Grecian 
camp.  They  put  the  horfes  and  the  mules  to  it,  and  alfo 
packed  up  the  coffer  which  contained  the  prefents  defigned  for 
the  ranfom  of  the  body  of  Hedior  *=.  We  fee  abfolutely  the 
fame  cuftom  among  the  Phseacians,  a  nation,  according  to 
Homer,  flill  more  addicted  to  luxury  and  magnificence  than 
the  Trojans  *.  The  fons  of  Alcinous  unloofcd  the  mules  of 
the  Princefs  Nauficaa  their  fifter,  and  carried  the  packets  with 
which  the  chariot  was  loaded,  into  the  palace  of  the  king 
their  father  d.  Yet  Alcinous  had  a  great  number  of  do- 
mcftics.  We  even  fee,  that  this  was  cuftomary  on  many  oc- 
cafions  ^. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  the  princefTes  had  alfo  women 
to  ferve  them.  Yet  they  themfelves  did  many  ofHces 
troublefome  enough.      Nauficaa   goes  to   wafh  her  robes  at 


^  Iliad.  1.  10.  V.  438,  &c. 

t>  Ibid.  1.  14.  V.  ai5i,  &  16a.  c  Toid.  1.  14.  v.  iff;,  &c. 

*  Sec  the  rcafon  why  I  place  the  Pbxacians  among  the  nations  of  Afu,  above, 
p.  84..  note  ". 

d  OdyfT.  l.  7.  V.  4,  &C.  e   Ibid.  1.  «.  V.  69,  &  71. 
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the  river  with  her  women,  ^nd  puts  her  hands  to  the  work 
herfelf  f.  The  women  and  the  young  ladies  of  Troy  ufed  to 
do  the  fame  s.  The  mixture  of  luxury  and  fimplicity,  which 
we  remarlc  perpetually  in  the  manners  of  the  ancient  nations, 
forms  a  contraft  fingular  enough.  In  thefe  early  times,  they 
were  very  diflant  from  the  ideas  which  we  now  have  of  the 
<iecency  and  dccorurps  proper  to  rai^k,  to  fex,  and  the  quality 
pf  perfons^ 


CHAP.         III. 

Of  the  Greeks. 

11^  Deferred  to  this  time  to  fpeak  of  the  manners  and  cufioms 
of  the  Greeks.  Thefe  people,  in  effedl,  only  began  very 
lately  to  form  themfelves  into  focieties.  They  lived  in  early 
times  in  fo  brutal  and  favage  a  way,  that  hiftory  has  not  deign- 
ed to  take  notice  pf  them,  or  give  us  details  which  would  be 
{hameful  to  humanity.  It  was  only  tOAvards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ages  which  employ  us  in  this  fecond  part,  that  we 
can  perceive  any  plan  or  principles  in  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  Homer  fiiall  be  our  principal  voucher  for  moft  of  the 
cuftoms  of  which  I  am  going  to  fpeak. 

We  muft  not  look  for  luxury  a,?id  delicacy  at  the  tables  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  ages. 

Thefe  people  lived  then  a  very  rude  life,  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  a  very  frugal  one.  They  only  eat  bull,  ram,  he-goat> 
and  boar.  I  fay  bull,  ram,  &c.  becaufe  Homer  alvyays  gives 
us  to  underf!:ands  that,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  the 
Greeks  did  not  yet  know  the  art  of  gelding  animals ''.  In 
reading  the  defcription  which  this  poet  gives  of  the  Grecian 
feafts,  we  imagine  we  are  reading  thofe  modern  relations^ 
wl^ere    they    fpeak    of    the    repairs    of    favages.      When    the 


f  Ibid.  V.  5-1,  &  91.  8  Iliad.  1.  ^z.  p.  154,  &  15J. 

\  SceOdylt.  1.  14..  v.  j6,  Sc  17.. 
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Greeks  prepared  to  eat,  they  knocked  down  a  bull  or  cut 
the  throat  of  a  ram  ;  they  fliinned  thefe  animals,  and  cut 
them  into  many  pieces,  which  they  broiled  immediately  ',  I 
fay  broiled,  becaufe  in  the  heroic  times  they  did  not  yet 
know  the  art  of  roafting  meat''.  Let  us  add,  that  it  was 
kings  and  princes  who  then  joined  themfeives  not  only  in  this 
care,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  cutting  them  up'.  A  fort  of  po- 
niard which  they  always  carried  at  their  girdle,  ferved  them  for 
a  knife '^. 

Another  conformity  of  the  Greeks  with  the  favages.  They 
had  neither  fpoons,  nor  forks,  nor  table-cloths,  nor  napkins. 
I  do  riot  even  fee,  that  tables  were  known  to  them.  Laftly, 
for  the  laft  trait  of  refemblance,  thefe  people,  like  the  favages, 
eat  prodigioufly.  It  was  to  do  honour  to  the  principal  guefls, 
to  give  them  very  large  pieces  of  meat.  Agamemnon  gives  A- 
jax  the  entire  back  of  a  bull".  When  Eumeus  receives  Ulyf- 
fss,  he  prepares  for  that  prince  two  young  hogs  °. 

With  refpedl  to  game,  poultry,  and  eggs,  they  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  feafts  of  Homer.  They  do  not  even  ap- 
pear on  the  tables  of  Penelope's  fuitors,  although  the  poet 
reprefents  them  abandoned  to  all  forts  of  debaucheries  and 
exceHes  *.  It  is  the  fame  as  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  them  p.  As  to  fifh,  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic   ages  greatly  defpifed   that  fort  of  nourilhment.      Me- 


\  See  Iliad.  1.  i.  v.  459,  &c.  1.  24.  v.  6zi,  hz.  Odyil  1.  3.  v.  448,  &c. 
i.  iO.   V.  150,   &c. 

k  See  Athcn.  1.    r.  p    u.   B. ;  Serv.  ad  .Eneid.  1.  i.  v.  710. 

It  appears,  that  they  alio  boiled  certain  pieces  which  they  could  rot  eafily 
broii,     See  Athen.   iliid.  p.  15.  D. 

1    Iliad.  I.  9.  V.    109,   &c.   1.   44,   v.  tfxi,   &:c. 

'"   Hiail.  1.  3.  V.  171,   ■L■}^.  n   Ibid.  I.  7.  v.  311. 

o   Odyfi".  1.    14.  V.  74,   &C. 

*  The  Greeks  neverthclefs  fometimes  eat  venifon,  but  only  r>v).  very  pief. 
fing  ociafions,  and  for  want  of  other  food.  See  Odyfl.  I.  9.  v.  155.  1.  ic. 
V.    I  So,   &f. 

P  In  all  Homer's  poems,  onions  are  only  ferved  up  once,  and  even  that  is  en;- 
ly  to  excite  thiift.     Iliad.  1.  11.  v.  Gzp. 

With  rcfpodt  to  fruits,  ihey  do  not  appear  in  any  rcp^.d.  Yet  the  Greeks 
jnult  h;;vc  eiten  tlicm  in  the  hfroic  ages,  iince  t!>erc  were  pe.-ir  trees,  ap;iie-trees, 
and  fi^trccs  ii  tlie  garden  of  t^aeitcs.  Odyfi'.  1.  14.  V.  339,  Sec,  fupiiofing  that 
tliC  i4ih  hook  is  Homer's, 
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nelaus  in  the  OdyfTey  excufes  himfelf  from  having  eaten 
it,  becaufe  he  was  at  that  time  reduced  to  the  greateft  ne- 
ceffityi. 

Wine  was  the  common  liquor  of  the  Greeks  ;  women,  and 
even  young  perfons  drank  it  ■■,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  ail  the 
other  nations  of  antiquity  *".  The  cuftom'  was  at  the  time  of 
the  war  of  Troy,  that  they  brought  this  liquor  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water.  One  of  the  firft  preparations  for  a 
feaft  was,  to  begin  with  mixing  wine  and  water  together  in 
large  veflels,  from  whence  they  drew  it  to  fill  the  cups  to  pre- 
fent  it  to  the  guefls  *.  For  they  only  gave  it  by  meafure,  and> 
as  far  as  one  can  judge,  they  were  not  allowed  to  drink  as 
much  as  they  pleafed  ".  A  circumftance  which  has  always 
ftruck  me  in  the  Grecian  antiquity,  is  the  affedlation  with 
which  almoft  all  the  hiftorians  name  him  who  pailed  for  having 
firft  found  out  the  fecret  of  mixing  water  with  wine  ^.  They 
have  even  raifed  a  ftatue  to  him.  Was  this  fo  uncommon  a  dif- 
covery,  and  of  a  fpecies  to  attra£l  the  whole  attention  of  pofte- 
rity  ?  It  plainly  appears,  that  the  Greeks  attached  to  it  a  merit 
which  does  not  ftrike  us  at  prefent  y. 

Thefe  people,  in  the  times  I  fpeak  of,  commonly  made 
two  meals  a-day,  one  at  noon,  and  the  other  at  night  2. 
The  laft  was  always  the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable  ^. 
They  ferved  up  the  meat  all  cut,  and  each  gueft  had  a  por- 
tion marked  out,   which  they  prefented  to  him  feparately ''. 


<1  L.  4.  V.  368,  &  369.  •■  OdyfT.  1.  <s.  V.  77. 

f  See  Athen.  1.  lo.   p.  441. 

See  Keith,  antiq.  Horn.  1.  3.  c.  i.  p.  aSo,  &c, 

K  See  Iliad.  1.  4.  v.  261,  x6x. ;  1.  8.  v.  i6x. ;  Athen.  1.  J.  p.  ipi. 

X  Hygln.  fab.  174.;  Plin.  1.  7.  feft.  57.  p.  415.;  Athen.  1.  i.  p.  38,  &  45. 
Scholia'lV.  Stat,  ai  Theb.  1.  i.  v.  453. 

y  V/c  may  perhaps  find  the  motives  of  thefe  eulogies  from  the  quality  of  the 
Greek  wines.  They  are  all  lofcioiis,  and  drink  ever  fo  little,  they  fiy  into  the 
head,  and  are  troublefome.  They  have  therefore  thought  they  (boiild  Ihcw  fome 
acknowledgment  to  him  who  had  found  a  way  of  taking  from  thefe  wines  their 
bad  (jnility,  b^'  an  exaft  and  proportioned  mixture  of  water.  For  they  obferv- 
cd  rnlt  s  in  it.  They  had  certain  wines  which  they  diluted  more  or  k-fs  accord- 
ing to  their  qualities.     Homer  gives  us  many  examples  of  it. 

i-  S.e  Fdth.  1.  3.  c.  3.  ^  Ibid.  p.  i8p. 

b  Iliad.  1.  a.  v.  431.  1.  9.  v.  217.  1.  14,  v.  Cid. ;  OdylT  1.  14.  v.  434. 1.  t5- 
"v.  140.  I.  20.  V.  180. ;  Athen.  1,  i.  p.  ri.  ' 
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The  Greeks  eat  fitting  in  the  heroic  ages  *=,  and  not  lying  on 
couches,  as  was  the  cuftom  afterwards.  We  prefume,  that 
they  did  not  then  like  to  have  above  ten  at  the  table  ''.  It  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  women  did  not  eat  with  the  men.  Lafl- 
ly,  I  fhall  obferve,  that  the  company  drank  to  each  other's 
health  ^. 

The  drefs  of  the  Greeks,  In  the  times  which  now  employ 
us,  was  fomething  like  to  the  people  that  I  have  fpoken  of  in 
the  firft  part  of  this  work. 

It  confided  for  the  men  in  a  very  long  tunic,  and  in  a  cloak 
which  they  faflened  with  a  clafp  f .  They  tucked  up  the  tunic 
by  means  of  a  belt,  when  they  were  to  do  any  thing,  to  walk 
or  go  to  battle  s.  The  ufe  of  linings  mufl:  not  have  been 
then  known  in  Greece.  I  judge  thus  from  the  cuftom  the 
people  then  had  of  frequently  wafhing  their  clothes ''.  The 
manner  in  which  they  did  it,  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
They  cleaned  their  fluffs,  by  treading  them  with  their  feet  in 
large  ditches  they  had  prepared  for  that  purpofe '. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages,  ufed  fhoes,  but  not  con- 
ftantly.  They  only  ufed  them  when  they  went  out  ^.  We  do 
not  fee  plainly  what  were  the  form  of  thefe  Ihoes.  The  men 
alfo  wore  a  fort  of  bulkin  made  of  neats  hide  ',  which  came 
to  the  calf  of  their  leg.  They  had  no  fort  of  covering  for  their 
head ;  their  drefs  in  this  refpeft  confifled  in  the  beauty  of  their 
hair,  which  they  wore  very  long  '^.  Light-coloured  was  at  that 
time  moft  efteemed°.  Thofe  who  valued  themfelves  for  drefs, 
faftened  the  curls  of  their  hair  with  gold  pins.  Among  the 
Athenians  thefe  pins  were  made  in  the  form  of  the  cicada.  As 
to  the  beard,  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times  let  it  grow  p. 


c  Athen.  !.  t.  p.  it.  F.;  Feith,  1.  3.  c.  j.  p.  zptS. 

«t  See  Euftath.  ad  Iliad.  1.  z.  v.  ij6. 

c  Feith.  I.  3,  c.  j.  p.  306,  &  307.;  Pint.  t.  z.  p.  \%6.  F. 

f  See  Feith.  1.  3.  c.  6.  £  Idem,  ibid.  p.  311.  I.  4.  c.  S.  p.  464,  &  4$^. 

h  Feith.  p.  348.  i  Odydi  1.  6.  v.  93. 

k  Feith,  1,  3.  c.  7.  p.  331.  I  Odyfl.  .1.  14.  v.  217, 

"'  See  Feith.  I.  3.  c.  10.  p.  349.  n  Ibid.  p.  3J0. 

0  Thucyd.  I.  r.  p.  4.  D, 

P  OJyll  I,  j6.  v.  I7S.  I.  18.  V.  17;.;  Diod.  1.  4.  p.  jji. 

It 
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It  was  the  cuftom  in  thefe  ages,  not  only  for  princes,  but 
even  for  confiderable  perfons,  fuch  as  fathers  of  a  family> 
judges,  &c.  to  carry  as  a  mark  of  diflincLJon,  a  baton  rriade  in 
the  form  of  a  fceprre  '^.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
never  fpeaks  of  crowns  nor  diadems.  The  Greeks  did  not 
know  them  in  the  heroic  times. 

There  had  at  that  time  reigned  great  luxury  in  the  men's 
drefs.  This  is  the  defcription  that  Homer  makes  of  that  of 
Ulyfles.  This  prince,  fays  he,  was  clothed  in  a  very  fine  and 
very  large  purple  cloak,  which  was  faftened  with  a  double  clafp 
of  gold.  The  cloak  was  embroidered  on  the  fore-part.  There 
\vas  feen,  among  other  fubjedls,  a  dog  holding  a  fawn  ready  to 
tear  it  to  pieces.  Thefe  figures  were  in  gold.  Under  the  cloak 
Ulyfles  had  a  tunic  of  exceeding  fine  flufl',  the  luftre  of  which 
Homer  compares  to  that  of  the  fun  ^  From  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  Greeks  then  wore  cloths,  into  the  tilTue  of 
which  they  put  gold  and  filver. 

There  remains  to  us  almofl  the  fame  detail  of  the  drefs  of  the 
■women  in  thefe  remote  times.  They  had  at  that  time  long 
robes  tied  and  faftened  with  clafps  of  gold  ^,  among  perfons  of 
eafe  and  diftindlion.  Homer  does  not  tell  us  in  what  confifted 
the  beauty  of  thefe  drefles.  With  refpe£l  to  the  other  orna- 
ments of  the  Greek  ladies,  in  the  heroic  ages,  they  wore  col- 
lars of  gold,  and  bracelets  of  the  fame  metal,  adorned  with  am- 
ber, and  ear-rings  with  three  drops'.  We  muft  add,  that  they 
then  ufed  painting  to  clear  and  heighten  their  complexion  ". 
We  mufl  further  obferve,  that  the  women  of  di(tin£lion  never 
went  abroad  but  when  covered  with  a  veil,  or  rather  a  fort  of 
mourning-veil  ^,  which  they  put  over  their  robe,  and  faftened 
it  with  a  clafp  y. 

<1  Iliad.  I,  X.  V.  4ff,  &  i8(S,  &c.  1.  i8.  v.  5S<5,  &  557- ;  OtlylT  1.  a.  v.  37.  1.  3. 
V.  411.  ' 

r  Orfyir.  1.  19.  V.  ZZ5)  &^f. 
f  Iliad.  1.  5-  V.  4Z+,  &  416. 
t  Odyff.  1.  ji.  V.  315,  &  3i<;. ;  ^llan.  var.  hill.  1.  I.  c.  18. ;  Pauf.  1.  9.  c.  41. 

p.  7P5. 

u  (Myfl".  1.  18.  V.  171,  rpi,  &;  191. 

X  I'jid.   1.  I.  V.  3  34- 

y  Iliad.  1.  S-  V.  4i4>  &  445. 

But 
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But  it  muft:  be  agreed,  that  the  drefs  of  the  Greeks,  as  well 
for  the  men  as  for  the  women,  was  very  imperfedl.  Is  it  not 
aftonifhing,  for  example,  that  thefe  people  never  knew  neither 
breeches,  nor  ftockings,  nor  drawers,  nor  pins,  not  buckles* 
nor  buttons,  nor  pockets?  They  knew  no  more  of  caps  nor 
hats.  I  have  already  fhewn,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  ufe  to 
line  their  clothes ;  thus,  for  fear  of  being  cold,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  have  recourfe  to  their  cloaks  ^.  It  is  dill  more  flrange* 
that  not  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  preparing  flax,  or  making 
cloth  of  it*,  they  fliould  never  think  of  making  fhirts ;  and, 
in  general,  linen  was  entirely  unknown  to  them.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  the  ufe  of  the  bath  was  fo  familiar  to  the  ancients. 
The  invention  of  linen,  and  the  cuftom  of  wearing  it  habitually, 
has  introduced,  in  this  rcfpedl,  a  remarkable  change  in  our 
manners. 

I  have  fhewn  in  the  preceding  books,  that  we  cannot  form 
an  exa£t  and  clear  idea  of  the  external  form  of  the  Greek 
houfes  in  the  heroic  times  ^.  The  diftribution  and  the  decora- 
tion of  their  apartments  are  not  much  better  known  to  us.  It 
only  appears,  that  the  lodgings  below  were  inhabited  by  the 
men,  and  thofe  above  by  the  women  *=.  All  thofe  apartments 
notwithftanding  muft  have  been  very  incommodious,  fince  the 
Greeks  neither  knew  the  ufe  of  chimneys,  nor  windows,  nor  a 
number  of  other  inventions,  of  which  we  do  not  at  this  time 
perceive  all  the  merit,  from  having  enjoyed  them  from  our  in- 
fancy. 

As  to  moveables,  we  can  fpeak  of  them  with  a  little  more 
precifion.  The  Greeks  had  at  that  time  two  forts,  the  one  for 
ufe  and  conveniency,  and  the  other  for  luxury  and  fhow.  The 
firft  confifled  in  beds,  chairs,  tables,  and  coffers  <i :  for  thefe 
people,  in  the  heroic  times,  neither  had  preffcs,  fide-boards, 
nor  buffets.  They  did  not  ufe  hangings.  Let  us  now  fpeak  of 
the  ufeful  moveables. 


2  See  OdyfT.  1.  14.  v.  480,  &c. 

»  See  Iliad.  1.  9.  v  tfs7.  1.  JO,  v.  ii8  ;  OdyfT  I.  ij.  v.  rj.  I.  14.  V.  Jlj^, 

t)  B    1.  chap,  3.  p.  113.  c  See  Fcith.  i.  3,  c.  xi.  p.  3^j. 

d  Odyfl:  1.  8.  V.  4x4,  4»j,  438,  439. 
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The  Greek  beds  were  compofed  of  girth  bottoms,  orna- 
mented with  quilts,  coverlets,  and  probably  with  fome  fort  of 
bolfters^     There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  pavilions  or 
teftors,  nor  were  curtains  anciently  ufed  in  Greece.     Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  them.     They  undrefled  when  they  went 
to  bcdf.     Some  paflages  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyfley  may  give 
us  room  to  think,  that  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  ufed  llieets  s.     But  this  fa£t  appears  to  me  fo  much  the 
more  doubtful,  as  that  cuftom  was  unknown  to  all  antiquity. 
We  fee  alfo,  that,  among  princes  and  kings,  the  woods  of  the 
bed  were  ornamented  with  plates  of  gold  and  filver,  and  pieces 
of  ivory  ^.     In  the  army,  the  Greeks  lay  upon  (kins  fpread  up- 
on the  ground.   They  covered  themfelves  with  carpets,  or  other 
fluffs  which  ferved  for  blankets.    They  afterwards  had  coverlets 
put  above  all. 

The  form  which  chairs  had  anciently  in  Greece,  is  not  well 
known  to  us.  I  prefume  that  they  were  entirely  of  wood, 
having  a  plain  back  without  arms.  Thefe  chairs  had  al- 
ways a  footftool,  whether  they  were  ufed  in  the  apartments 
for  converfation,  or  at  the  table  for  eating  ».  Among  the 
great  people,  they  covered  them  with  fkins  and  purple  fluffs  ■'. 
The  L\mc  magnificence  appeared  on  the  wood  of  the  chairs,  as 
on  the  wood  of  the  beds  '.  They  were  elegantly  wrought 
with  many  ornaments  ^.  Such  were  the  principal  ufeful 
moveables  the  Greeks  had  any  knowledge  of  in  the  heroic 
times. 

Their  moveables  for  luxury  at  that  time  confided  in  beau- 
tiful tripods  defigned  only  to  ornament  the  apartment;  for 
they  made  no  other  ufe  of  them  ".      Let  us   add  to  them 

ciflerns 
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cifterns  °  and  other  precious  vafes,  for  the  materials  and  work- 
manfhip.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  times  had  neither  ftatues 
nor  picSlures  p.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  not  to  fayimpolTible, 
to  explain  in  what  manner  gold,  filver,  ivory,  and  perhaps  am- 
ber, were  employed  to  decorate  the  infide  of  the  palaces  of  which 
Homer  fpeaks  1.  We  cannot  even  propofe  conjectures  upon 
this  head.  Let  us  therefore  pafs  to  the  cuftoms  of  civil  life, 
and  fee,  how  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  ages  conducted  them- 
felves  in  fociety,  what  were  at  that  time  the  amufements,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  manners  of  that  nation. 

The  politenefs  of  thefe  remote  times  confined  in  calling  each 
perfon  by  his  name  %  to  falute  him  with  the  right  hand,  and  to 
embrace  him  ^  They  alfo  held  fome  obliging  difcourfc  when 
they  firft  met  ^  One  of  the  principal  rules  of  civility  was, 
when  they  received  flrangers,  to  wait  fome  days  before  they  aik- 
ed  the  caufe  and  the  motives  of  their  journey  ".  It  was  alfo  po- 
lite formerly  among  the  Greeks,  to  go  firft  even  into  their  own 
houfe  *. 

'i  he  men  did  not  live  habitually  with  the  women.  They 
were  almoft  always  (hut  up  in  their  apartments  y.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks  favour  too  much  of  the  little  intercourfe  there 
was  between  the  fexes.  We  fhall  always  be  fliocked  at  the 
grofTnefs  and  indecency  of  the  difcourfe  of  Homer's  princes  ami 
heroes.  There  is  not  one  action,  even  to  their  teltimonies  of 
cfteem  and  confideration,  which  does  not  bear  the  impreihon  of 
the  barbarity  which  ftill  reigned  in  Greece  in  the  heroic  ages. 
The  beft  manner,  in  effcft,  of  fhcwing  to  any  one  how  much 
they  honoured  and  efteemcd  him,  was  to  fervc  him  at  table 


They  then  called  Tri^5(/j,  large  vefTcls  made  in  a  particular  maT^nrr,  which  I 
doubt  whether  we  know  at  prefent.  They  gave  them  this  name,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, becaufe  they  were  fupportcil  hy  three  feet. 

°  Iliaii.  I.  ij.  V.  1(57,   168,  &  170.  P  ?,ccfuira,  book  a.  p,  171. 

<»  OayfT.  1.  4.  V.  72,  &c.  "■   Iliad.  1.  10,  v.  C%,  Si  6c}. 

{  Fcith.  1.  5.  c.  13.  t   Ibid.  "  See  Iliad.  I.  6.  v.  17J,  &  17?. 
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with  a  large  portion  of  victuals,  ^nd  always  to  pour  out  to  him 
a  bumper  ^.     Such  at  this  time  is  the  politenefs  of  favages  *. 

The  Greeks  had  two  forts  of  domeftics,  flaves,  and  free  peo- 
ple who  ferved  for  the  wages  they  gave  them  '°.     A  number  of 
thefe  was  fo  far  from  being  a  charge  to  their  mafters,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  obtained  a  good  deal  of  profit  and  advantage 
from  them.     They  ufed  them  to  keep  their  flocks,  and  to  im- 
prove their  Jands,  the  only  riches  they  almofl  knew  in  thefe  re^ 
mote  times.     Moreover,  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  having  dOr 
meflics  folely  for  pomp  and  oftentation.     We  do  not  fee  among 
the  Greek  princes  neither  porters,  nor  ufhers,  nor  guards,  nor 
mafters  of  the  ceremonies,  nor  valets  de  chambre,  nor  any  other 
officers  which  filled  the  courts  of  the  monarchs  in   Egypt  and 
Afia.     In  the  field  particularly  the   heroes  of  Homer  ferved 
themfelves,  as  I  have  already  remarked ;  but  in  the  city  cuftoms 
•were  very  different.     Neflor  and  Menelaus  were  always  ferved 
by  officers  *=  ip  thejr  palaces.     It  was  the  fame  with  the  lovers 
of  Penelope.     It   is  feen,  that,  on  almofl  all  occafions,  thefe 
princes  were  ferved  by  domeflics  ^.     Let  us  remark  on  this  fub- 
je£k,  that  at  that  time  it  was  the  women  or  the  girls  who  did 
for  the  men  all  the  domeflic  offices,  even  thofe  in  which  mode- 
jjy  and  decency  feem  to  be  much  interefled.     It  was  the  wo- 
men who  condu£led  the  men  to  bed,  to  the  bath,  who  perfume 
ed  them,  drefTed  and  undrefTed  them.  *.     Let  us  farther  fay, 
that  with  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  times,  as  at  this  day  among 
the  lavages,  ^he  wpmen  were  charged  with  almoft  all  the  la^. 


Z  See  Iliad-  1.  4,  v.  i«i,  &c.  1.  7.  V.  jar. 
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borious  works  of  the  houfe.  They  made  them  grind  the  corn, 
bake  the  bread,  fetch  water,  clean  the  apartments,  make  the 
beds,  light  the  fire  f,  &c.  The  little  regard  and  rcfpe^i  for  the 
fex  has  at  all  times  charaflerifed  barbarians. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages,  knew  different  forts  of  plea- 
fures  and  amufements.  They  had  mufic,  dancing,  exercifes  of 
the  body,  and  the  games  at  quoit  and  ball.  Thefe  people  par- 
ticularly had  a  great  regard  for  mufic.  They  had  on  this  arti- 
cle very  different  ideas  from  thofe  which  we  have  at  this  time. 
That  art  is  only  looked  upon  by  us  as  a  mere  amufement.  The 
Greeks  confidered  mufic  with  a  much  more  ferious  and  attentive 
eye.  They  were  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  it  not  only  ferved 
to  exhilarate  the  fpirits,  but  even  contributed  greatly  to  form 
the  heart.  I  fliall  content  myfelf,  among  many  examples  of 
this  way  of  thinking,  to  quote  one  of  the  moft  remarkable. 
Homer  fays,  that  Agamemnon,  on  going  for  Troy,  had  left 
with  the  Queen  his  wife,  a  mufician  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  conduct  of  that  princefs.  Egyfthus,  adds  he,  could  not 
triumph  over  Clytemneftra  till  after  he  had  caufed  to  bedeftroy- 
ed  the  mufician  whofe  inftru£lion  kept  that  princefs  in  the  path 
of  virtue  s.  It  was  in  confequence  of  thefe  ideas,  and  the  ef- 
fecSls  of  mufic,  that  it  attradled  the  principal  attention  of  the 
ancient  legiflators.  This  art  had,  in  the  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple, an  intimate  relation  and  connexion  with  manners.  The 
fact  is  too  well  known  to  be  infilled  upon. 

It  appears,  that,  in  the  heroic  times,  the  lyre  was  preferred 
to  the  flute.  On  all  occafions  where  Homer  has  occafion  to 
introduce  mufic,  he  only  fpeaks  of  the  lyre.  Some  pretend 
that  at  that  time  the  firings  of  this  inflrument  were  made  of 
lint.  They  ground  this  opinion  on  a  pafTage  in  the  Iliad j 
which  feems  to  indicate  it ''.  But  befides  that  the  terms  which 
the  poet  ufes  are  fufceptible  of  an  explication  which  may  equally 


f   Id.  ibid. ;  Herod.  J.  8.  n.  137.  g  OJyfT.  1.  3.  v.  467,  5cc. 
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agree  with  ftrlngs  of  tharm,  we  fee  by  other  paffages,  that  they 
were  known  at  that  time «.  Farther,  what  found  could  bs 
drawn  from  a  flaxen  firing  ?  Be  this  as  it  will,  we  muft  obferve 
further,  that  the  lyre  was  only  ufed  anciently  to  accompany  the 
voice.  We  do  not  fee  in  Homer,  any  perfon  playing  on  that 
jnflrument  without  finging.  They  never  touched  it  alone.  The 
fubje6^s  of  their  fongs  were  always  fome  pieces  taken  from  my- 
thology or  hiftory.  The  time  of  repaft  was  commonly  that  in 
whicK'xthey  chofe  to  hear  mufic;  that  is  to  fay,  a  finger  joined 
his  voice  with  the  lyre.  Fbr  Homer  never  introduces  but  one 
muGcian  on  thefe  occafions.  They  were  ignorant  then  of  the 
art  of  multiplying  inftruments,  and  of  making  many  play  toge- 
ther to  produce  an  agreeable  harmony;  an  art  which,  I  think, 
was  unknown  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  ^. 

I  fhail  not  make  any  refle£lion  on  the  dances  which  might 
have  been  anciently  ufed  among  the  Greeks,  nor  on  the  diffe- 
rent exercifes  which  made  the  favourite  pleafure  of  that  nation. 
We  have  fo  much  written  about  all  thefe  objects,  and  they  are 
fo  familiar  to  us,  that  I  think  I  (hall  be  excufed  from  fpeaking 
of  them.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  all  thefe  inftitutlons  tended 
to  make  the  body  more  ftrong  and  active.  I  moreover  doubt, 
notwlthflanding  the  teflimony  of  a  number  of  authors,  that,  at 
the  age  of  the  war  of  Troy,  they  had  in  Greece  fpedacles  regu- 
lated and  fixed  at  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  certain  place,  that  is 
to  fay,  games  which  they  celebrated  regularly,  fuch  as  were  af- 
terwards the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  Nemean  games,  &c.  Ho- 
mer does  not  give  us  to  underftand  fo  much.  We  only  colle6t 
from  the  reading  of  his  poems,  that  the  cuftom  then  eftabliihed 
was  to  celebrate  games  on  certain  occafions,  where  they  di- 
Aributed  prizes  of  a  confiderable  value  to  the  conquerors  '. 
This  circumflance  fliews  at  firfl;  fight  an  eflential  uilTeience  in 
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the  recompenfes,  the  principal  objects  of  the  combatants. 
Thofe  who  carried  away  the  victory  in  the  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Ifthmian,  Nemean  games,  had  only  a  crown  made  of  the  bran- 
ches of  olive,  laurel,  pine,  afh,  Sec.  Glory  was  then  the  only 
motive  that  animated  the  combatants,  and  not  lucre  and  cupidi- 
ty. Thefe  motives,  on  the  contrary,  might  enter  moftly  into 
the  games  fpoken  of  by  Homer,  where  the  prizes  confifted  in 
flaves,  horfes,  arms,  oxen,  precious  vafes,  fums  of  gold  and 
niver,  &c.  Laftly,  the  Olympic  games,  Pythian,  &:c.  were 
celebrated  at  certain  epochas,  and  conftantly  at  the  fame  places  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  by  any  pafTage  of  Homer,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  there  was  any  thing  fixed  or  regulated 
about  the  time  or  place  where  they  fhould  celebrate  the  games 
he  defcrlbes.  We  may  neverthelefs  reconcile  all  thefe  fa6ts,  by 
faying,  that  the  confecrated  games  of  Greece  eftablifhed  very 
anciently  had  ceafed  from  being  cc'tbrated  for  a  long  time ;  aix 
interruption  which  hillory  furnlfhes  us  with  many  examples 
of '^.  It  is  not  then  furprifing  that  Homer  has  faid  nothing  or 
their  celebration.  But  as  this  point  of  criticifm  would  require 
a  pretty  long  difcuffion,  and  befides  would  be  of  very  little  ufe, 
I  do  not  think  I  fhould  engage  in  it. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  a  general  glance  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  ages ;  that  is  to  fay,  on  their 
manner  of  thinking  and  a6ling.  We  may  already  have  judg- 
ed, by  all  that  I  have  faid,  to  what  a  degree  thefe  people 
were  at  that  time  barbarous  and  ignorant.  The  ferocity  of 
their  manners  anfwered  to  the  grofihefs  of  their  minds.  They 
had  neither  morals  nor  principles.  The  law  of  the  flrongeil 
was  almofl  the  only  one  which  they  acknowledged.  This  an- 
archy forced  the  Greeks  at  that  time  to  travel  always  armed, 
and  to  be  perpetually  in  a  ftate  of  defence  ".  In  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  (hield  of  Achilles,  Homer  reprefents  the  young  men 
dancing  with  their  fwords  on  ". 


ni  See  le  journal  desfcavans,  Fevr.  ifji,  p.  iii,  Sec. 
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Iliey  found  then,  in  thefe  ancient  times,  neither  repofe  nor 
iecurity  in  Greece.  Robbery  and  licentioufncfs  reigned  every 
where  p.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  ftrength  of  bo<ly  and  cou- 
rage in  battle  were  formerly  the  moft  fhining  qualities  which 
thefe  people  knew  ^-  Wifdom,  juftice,  probity,  mofl  part  of 
the  moral  virtues,  in  a  word,  had  not  even  names  in  the  anci- 
ent language  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  ftill  have  not  among  the 
favages  in  America'.  I  dare  not  even  affirm,  that  there  was 
then  in  the  Greek  language  a  term  which  even  exprefled  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  virtue  ^. 

Politenefs  was  never  introduced  into  a  country  but  by  means 
of  letters.  The  mod  brutal  vices  and  mod  prejudicial  to  hu. 
inanity  are  the  portion  of  grofs  and  ignorant  nations.  Phi- 
lofophy  had  not  yet  enlightened  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  war 
of  Troy.  Thus  the  conducl  of  its  inhabitants,  at  that  tirne^ 
prefents  to  us  a  mofl  difm  J  and  hideous  pi£lure.  The  hiftory 
of  the  heroic  ages  only  aiibrds  ufurpations,  murders,  and  un- 
heard-of crimes.  It  was  at  this  epocha  that  all  thofe  famous 
criminals  appeared,  whofe  names  have  come  down  to  (is.  There 
we  fee  Thefeus,  Atreus,  Eteocles,  Alcmeon,  Oreftes,  Eryphile, 
Phsedra,  and  Clytemneftra.  Almolt  all  the  princes  who  went 
before  Troy,  were  betrayed  by  their  wives.  The  kingdom  of 
Mycenae  alone  prefents  the  moft  fignal  cataftrophes.  The  fcene 
each  moment  is  imbrued  with  blood.  The  hiftory  of  Pelops  and 
his  defcendents  is  a  continued  feries  of  crimes  and  horrors '.     In 


P  Seefupra,  b.  4.  p.  315.  Q  Sec  FeJth.  1. 14.  c.  7.  p.  451. 

*"  See  la  Condamine,  relat.  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones,  p.  54,   55. 

f  The  word  ag£T«  fo  often  ufed  in  Homer,  is  vifiWy  derived  from  «^»j?> 
iVfdrj,  fi^ht,  and  only  fignificd  originally  bravery,  or  -juarlikc  virtitc. 

If  afterwards  the  word  uPirii,  has  been  ufed,  to  fignify  virtue  in  general,  it 
is  becaufe  for  a  long  time  the  Greeks  knew  no  other  virtue  hut  valour,  which> 
even  in  the  brightell  ages  of  that  nation,  was  always  regarded  a$  virtue  by  ex- 
cellence. 

I  thinic  we  may  fay  as  mvlch  of  the  word  avPt'x,  Tuifdom,  which  we  alP)  meet 
with  in  Homer.  This  term  only  means,  with  the  poet,  Jkill  and  addrefs  in  the 
mechanic  arts. 

t  Ses/itpra,  b.  i.  p.  37. 
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Q  word,  the  heroic  ages  are  the  times  the  mofl:  fruitful  in  in- 
cefts  and  parricides  fpoken  of  in  hiftory  ". 

After  thefe  reflexions,  it  will,  I  think,  be  very  unneceflary 
to  ftop  to  prove  how  much  the  praifes  which  certain  authors 
have  thought  to  heap  on  the  heroic  times,  are  falfe  and  un 
reafonable.  We  may  very  well  apply  to  thefe  ages  fo  boalted 
of,  all  that  I  have  faid  of  thofe  which  made  the  objedl  of  the 
jfirll  part  of  this  work.  The  Greeks  were  at  that  time  as  ig- 
norant, and,  of  confequence,  as  vitious  as  the  people  there 
fpoken  of  could  be.  There  paffed  many  ages  before  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  univerfe  came  out  of  that  fatal  ignorance,  of 
which  the  mofl  fliameful  vices  and  excefles  were  the  unavoid' 
able  confequence* 

^  Pauf.  I.  %.  c.  ap,  p.  179.. 
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DISSERTATION      I. 


On  the  Names  and  Figures  of  the  Conjiellations , 

HAVE  fhewn,  in  treating  the  hiftory  of  aflronomy,  that,- 
in  the  earlieft  tinges,  they  had  contrived  to  diftinguiih  the 
ftars  more  eafily,  to  reduce  many  of  them  under  one  and 
the  fame  group.  I  faid  alfo,  that,  from  that  time,  they  had 
given  certain  names  to  thefe  different  coUedlions  which  we  now 
defign  by  the  word  conjiellation.  The  origin  of  thefe  figures 
and  of  thefe  names  is,  of  all  the  queftions  that  offer  them- 
felves  about  the  origin  of  ancient  pra<llices,  not  only  one  of 
the  mofb  curious,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mofl  obfcure  and 
impenetrable.  The  different  fyflems  which  they  have  invent- 
ed to  give  a  reafoi>  for  fo  whimfical  a  cuflom,  prove  plainly 
the  difficulty  of  th(?  fuhjedl  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  of.  It 
is  fo  much  the  more  difagreeable,  as  there  now  remain  no  mo- 
numents of  the  progrefs  of  aflronomy  in  the  firft  ages.  We 
cannot  therefore  hope  ever  fully  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  about  «i 
cuftom,  the  motives  of  which  are  very  obfcurely  offered  to  the 
lights  of  reafon.  Let  us  endeavour  ncverthelefs  to  propofe 
fome  conjectures.  There  are  three  queftions  prefented  to  us  to 
be  examined. 

1.  If  the  names  we  at  this  time  give  to  the  conflellations  can 
Ihew  us  thofe  given  to  them  originally  ? 

2.  Why  they  have  employed  preferably  the  names  of  certain 
objects  to  defign  the  conflellations  ? 

3.  What  could  have  been  the  motive  which  directed  the  ap- 
plication of  the  nanjcs  of  thefe  qbjeils  to  certain  conflella- 
tions ? 
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I  fliall  alfo  try  to  trace  the  origin  of  fome  whimfical 
expreffions  which  they  ftill  ufe  in  the  language  of  agro- 
nomy. 

If  we  refer  to  the  greatefl  part  of  the  authors  who  have  bu- 
fied  themfelves  to  this  time  about  the  queftion  which  at  pre- 
fent  employs  us,  it  is  in  the  moft  early  antiquity  that  we  mufl 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  names  and  figures  aftronomers  have 
made  ufe  of  to  defign  the  conftellations.  I  am  far  from  adopt- 
ing this  fenciment.  Thefe  inflitutions  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  work  of  the  firfi;  obfervators.  On  the  contrary,  every 
thing  leads  us  to  think  that  the  primitive  denominations  have 
been  altered,  and  that  the  Greeks  have  probably  introduced 
this  change.  Thefe  are  the  names  which  they  have  thought 
proper  to  give  to  the  conftellations  which  they  retained  ; 
but  thefe  names  moft  certainly  are  not  of  the  firft  ages  of  aftro- 
nomy  *.  It  is  true,  at  this  time,  the  Arabians,  the  Moguls, 
the  Tartars,  and  almoft  all  the  people  of  the  eaft,  defign  the 
figns  of  the  zodiac  by  the  fame  names  with  us.  But  we  know 
that  all  thefe  nations,  except  the  Chinefe,  adopted  the  aftrono- 
my  of  the  Greeks  ^.  Thefe  people  had  carried  them  into  A- 
rabia  and  Perfia,  from  whence  they  had  pafted  into  Mogul 
and  Tartary.  It  is  not  then  furprifing  to  find  in  thefe  coun- 
tries the  Greek  conftellations.  This  conformity  proves  nothing 
for  the  antiquity  of  thefe  nanies  *. 

But. 


*  Thefe  names  for  tlie  maii  part  are  podcrior  to  (I\e  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts 

b   See  Weidler,  liiil.  afltoinom.  c.  8.  p.  zos,  &  c.  lo.  p.  244,  14J. 
M.  Hyde  affirms  it  poiitivcly  of  tlie  ligns  oi  tlie  z.odicic  in  ln&  commentary  on 
the  table  of  L'tng-Ilcgh,  p.  4. 

•  What  I  fiy  here  of  tlie  Grctk  agronomy's  being  received  amon^  tlic  Ara- 
bians and  the  other  people  of  the  cart,  will  at  hi:t  (i^ht  appear  contr-Klidtory 
ro  what  I  h-iV£  faid  in  the  C)li\  part,  p.  zi<f.  'J'his  i'>iar.ididtioi:,  r.otwitlidiod- 
in);,  is  only  aj)pjrc-nt.  'J'he  Aiabiaiis,  and  tlie  otiirr  |)eoplc  of  iliecjlf,  had 
certainly  their  notions  of  adroiiomy  before  the  time  they  freqiiciitcd  the 
Greeks;  but,  according  to  all  appearances,  their  k.nowkdj',e  was  not  very  per- 
feft.  The  conqiKlls  of  AifKander  in  Upper  A(ia,  and  die  empire  which  iftcr 
his  death  the  Seteuci<lse  cflablilhed  in  theic  countries,  brought  on  a  very  grcil 
commerce  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Afmtics.  Allronomy  had  then  made  a 
very  great  pro^jreh  in  Greece.     The  Arabians,  and  tn?  other  nations  of  vvhoai 

l^*  vie 
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But,  fay  they,  the  Greeks  did  not  invent  aftronomy  :  they 
learned  it  from  the  Chaldeans,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyp" 
tians  ;  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  they  would  have  retained  the 
names  and  figures  vi^hich  thefe  people  had  given  to  conftella- 
tions  ;  and  thus  the  tradition  of  the  primitive  cuftoms  would 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  This  obje£lion  is  not  difficult  to 
be  anfwered. 

Although  the  Greeks  were  inconteflibly  indebted  for  the 
greateft  part  of  their  aftronomical  knowledge,  to  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians,  they  had  neverthe- 
lefs  ftrangely  altered  the  fymbols  by  which  thefe  people  had 
defigncd  the  conftellations.  The  Greeks  had  formed  a  parti- 
cular zodiac.  The  names  by  which  they  defigned  the  conflel- 
lations,  were  not  thofe  made  ufe  of  by  the  ancient  nations.. 
Let  us  hear  what  the  authors  of  antiquity  have  faid  on  this 
fubjecl. 

Firmicus  fays  pofitively,  that  the  fphere  of  the  Barbarians., 
that  is  to  fay,  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  was  entirely 
diiferent  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Many 
other  writers  fpeak  alfo  of  the  difference  there  was  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  zodiac.  The  nam.es  of  the  con- 
fteliations,  among  thefe  two  nations,  had  no  refemblance  ^. 
In  the  Egyptian  fphere  they  neither  knew  the  name  nor  the  fi- 
gure of  the  Dragon^  of  Cepheus^  of  /Indromcdciy  &c.  The 
Egyptians  had  given  to  that  colle^lion  of  ftars  which  compofed 
thefe  conflellations  among  the  Greeks,  other  figures  and  other 
names  ^.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  Chaldeans  ^.  The  eaftern 
people  had  never  known  Gemini  (Caftor  and  Pollux),  which 


we  ha\'e  jnft  fpokc,  profited  by  thefe  difcoveries.,  antl,  in  confcqiience,  adoptei 
the  terms  and  the  iij^ures  received  in  the  Greek  allronomy. 

c  See  Salmaf.  de  ann.  climail.  p.  594. 

d  Achill.  Tat.  ifag.  c.  39.     Sec  alfo  Pint,  de  Ifide  &  Ofiride,  p.  539. 

f  AchiU.  Tjt.  loco  cit. 

All  that  \vc  have  here  faid  from  tlic  ancients  abont  the  difTcrcnce  thcrr  was  he 
f  ween  the  fphere  ol'  tlie  Greeks  and  that  of  the  ancient  niitions,  (houid  be  undcr- 
llood  with  fome  reftri(ftion.  We  will  explain  a  little  af":cr  the  fcnfc  in  which  we 
think  thtfc  words  fliould  be  taken. 

the 
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the  Greeks  had  made  the  third  fign  of  the  zodiac  f.  In  efFecl, 
there  now  remain  to  us  almoft  none  of  the  names  which  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  Arabia  originally  gave  to  the  conflellation.s . 
but,  from  the  lirtle  which  is  prefcrved,  we  fee  that  they  muft 
have  been  difl'erent  from  thofe  by  which  we  defign  them  at 
this  time  ^.  After  thefe  fa£ls,  it  remains  to  examine,  what 
could  have  been  the  primitive  cuftom,  and  for  what  reafon  the 
conflellations  have  been  defigned  among  all  people  by  denomi- 
nations fo  whimfical,  and  fo  remote  from  the  figure  which  they 
have  in  the  heavens. 

Do  not  the  ftars  prefent  therafdlves  with  the  fame  arrange- 
ment to  all  eyes?  Is  not  their  difpofition  the  fame  for  all  cii- 
tnates?  Yes,  without  dcubt.  But  in  all  climates  they  have  not 
looked  upon  them  with  the  fame  eyes-,  I  mean,  that  all  the 
people  have  not  obfcrved  a  uniform  plan  to  group  the  ftan, 
the  forms  under  which  they  have  reduced  thefe  ftars  hav- 
ing been  very  different,  the  number  and  form  of  the  con- 
flellations, of  confequence,  mufl  have  varied  in  each  country. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  Indians  reckon  in  the  zodiac  tweu- 
ty-feven  conflellations,  and  the  Chinefe  twentv-eight  ^.  There 
are  even  among  thefe  lafl  conflellations  which  are  only  com- 
pofed  of  one  flar  *. 

If  we  remark  a  great  variety  in  the  number,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  conflellations  among  the  diiT<.rcnt  people  of  this  uni- 
verfe,  it  is  not  Icfs  perceptible  in  the  names  by  which  they 
have  thought  proper  to  defign  them.  If  we  run  ever  all  the 
nations,  even  the  moft  favage  ones,  we  fliali  fee  that  they  knev^ 
fome  conflellations,  and  that  they  have  given  names  to  them, 
which  are  all  relative  to  certain  fcnfiblc  objeds.  Yet  nothing 
is  lefs  uniform  than  the  objecls  to  which  each  nation  has  re- 
fembled  the  conflellations.  Whence  comes  the  agrecme'nt  of 
fo  many  nations,  who  certainly  have  had  no  commerce  with 
each  other,  to  defign  the  ccnUellations  by  denominations  which 

f  Herodotus  afiirms  it  of  ti.e  Egyptians,  !.  2.  n.  43.  See  alfu  HyJe,  hid. 
relig.  Ytt.  Perfar.  c.  31.  p.  391. 

£  See  Hyde,  in  tah.  Uluph-Beijh. 

h  See  Ics  oi>rcrv'.kt.  malli.  aOron.  &c.  faites  aux  InJcs  &  a  la  Chir.e,  piibli:-fs, 
par  1:  P.  Soncict.  t.  i.  p.  ^43. 

•  The  fiiil  conlMLtion  of  the  Chinefe  Z'hUic,  called  Kir,  wh'xh  means  a 
_$9rr,  i-  only  ompoful  of  one  ii*r. 
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have  no  relation  with  their  arrangement  in  the  heavens  ?  How 
could  it  have  happened,  that  they  fliould  ail  be  united  in  a 
practice  fo  much  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  lefs  natural  ? 
Before  we  enter  into  any  difcullion,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  di- 
llinguilh  the  times. 

We  have  here  two  obje6ls  to  confider ;  the  names  which 
they  had  given  primitively  to  the  conftellations,  and  thofe  by 
which  we  defign  them  at  prefent.  T  he  origin  of  thefe  laft  is 
very  ancient.  But  I  have  already  faid,  that  we  fliould  not  at- 
tribute their  invention  to  the  firft  ages  of  aftronomy.  Thefe 
denominations  have  not  relation  enough  with  the  apparent  dif- 
pofition  of  the  greateft  number  of  flars.  I  cannot  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  the  firft:  men  can  be  faid  to  have  feen  in  the  col- 
lections of  ft:ars  of  which  they  formed  the  conft^ellations,  the 
refeniblance  of  the  greateft:  part  of  the  figures  by  which  they 
defign  them  at  this  time  among  almoft:  all  nations.  They  muft: 
have  ufed  originally  fome  method  different  from  that  which  re- 
mains to  U5.  It  is  this  primitive  pratSlice  which  we  muft  en- 
deavour to  find  out,  and  explain  at  the  fame  time  the  origin  of 
that  which  we  ufe  at  prefent. 

The  firft  denominations  muft  have  been  extremely  fimple, 
and  relative  to  the  objcft  which  they  would  defign.  If  we 
could  hope  to  find  any  traces  of  thefe  primitive  cuftoms,  it  is 
among  the  favages  in  America  that  we  muft  fearch  for  them, 
Thefe  people,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  knew  fome 
conftellations,  and  had  given  names  to  them.  Let  us  examine 
the  fignification  of  thefe  names,  and  the  ideas  which  they  had 
annexed  to  them. 

The  Iroquois  knew  Urfa  Major.  They  called  it  Okouari  \y 
that  is  to  fay.  Bear*;  a  denomination,  the  motives  of  which 
are  very  eafy  to  penetrate  into,  as  we  ftiall  fee  in  a  mo- 
ment. With  refpedl  to  Urfa  Minor,  it  does  not  appear 
that  thefe  people  had  given  a  name  to  that  confteliation. 
It  is  only  the  polar  ftar  which  had  attradled  their  attention  '^. 
It  was  it  which  diredled  them  in  their  voyages.  They  had 
need  of   fuch   a  guide,  left  they   fliould  be  loft   in   the  vaft 


I  M'Kiirs  dcs  fauvag,  t.  j.  p.  13(1,  "  Ibid.  p.  zjp. 

countries 
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twuntries  in  the  continent  of  America.  The  name  which 
they  had  given  to  that  ftar  is  very  fimple.  They  named  it, 
late  ouattentioy  that  'which  does  not  move  '.  This  denomina- 
tion is  founded  on  this,  that  the  motion  of  that  ftar  i«  infenfi- 
iible,  and  that  it  appears  always  fixed  in  the  fame  point. 

The  people  of  Greenland  know  not  only  the  polar  ftar,  but 
even  all  the  conftellations  of  Urfa  Minor.  They  call  it  Kaii» 
morfok.  This  name  in  their  language  has  an  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  ufe  which  they  make  of  this  conftellation.  Thefe 
people  get  a  great  part  of  their  fubfiftencc  from  fea-dogs.  It 
is  only  by  night  that  they  can  take  thefe  amphibious  crea- 
tures. The  appearance  of  the  north  ftar  is  an  advertifement 
to  the  Greenlanders  to  get  ready  to  go  and  hunt  the  fea-dogs. 
Thus  the  name  Kaumorfok^  which  they  give  to  Urfa  Minor, 
fignifies  in  their  tongue,  Some  one  is  go?ie  out  to  take  the 
/£a-4ogs  "'. 

We  remark  alfo,  in  the  name  which  thefe  people  give 
to  the  Pleiades,  a  very  ftriking  relation  with  the  figure  which 
that  conftellation  prefents  to  the  eyes.  They  call  the  Pleiades 
Ki/luktur/etj  which  means  tied  together ".  In  efte£l,  thefe 
ftars  touch  fo  nearly  in  appearance,  that  they  feem  to  be  fixed 
to  each  other. 

We  may  fay  as  much  of  the  ftars  which  compofe  the  head  of 
the  bull.  They  reprefent  well  enough  the  form  of  the  head  of 
that  quadruped.  This  refemblance  is  even  fo  ftriking,  that  the 
moft  favage  people  have  catched  it.  The  nations  which  dwell 
along  the  river  Amazon,  call  the  Hyades  Tapiira  Rayouba,  a 


J  Moeurs  dcs  faiivag.  t.  x.  p.  139. 

■1  Hift.  nat.  tic  rill^nds,  &  du  Grcenhnd,  t.  x.  p.  114,  nj. 

The  author  from  whom  1  have  taken  this  fift  fays,  that  the  name  of  Kau- 
morjok,  given  by  the  Greenlanders  to  the  north  ftar,  comes  from  this,  bc- 
caule  that  ftar  appears  to  come  out  and  rife  from  tie  fca.  His  mintf  was 
certainly  travelling  under  the  equator  when  he  writ  that.  I  Itavc  it  to 
be  judged  it  one  could  fay  this,  for  the  people  who  are  fituated  io  70  de- 
grees of  nsrch  latitude,  ih*t  the  polar  ftar  feemi  to  come  out  and  rife  from  the 
{ca. 

•  Ibid.  p.  iis. 


name 
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name  which  fignifies  at  this  time,  in  their  language,  the  chpi 
of  the  ox°. 

That  long  white  train  which  traverfes  the  whole  heavens, 
has  received  alfo,  among  moil  nations,  a  denomination  very 
conformable  to  the  objed  which  it  reprefents.  The  Greeks 
have  called  it  galaxy ^  or  milky  ivay^  on  account  of  its  whitenefs. 
The  Chinefe  call  it  Tien-ho^  the  celejiial  river.  Many  nations 
have  called  it  the  great  road  p.  The  favages  of  North  America 
deOgn  it  by  the  name  of  the  road  of  fouls'^.  The  peafants  in 
France  call  it  the  road  of  St.  James, 

It  is  alfo  probable  enough,  that  the  two  (hining  flats  in  the 
head  of  Gemini  might  be  defigned  by  two  fmiilar  objedls. 
The  Greeks  gave  them  the  name  of  the  two  famous  brothers* 
Caftor  and  Pollux.  They  pretend,  that  in  the  ancient  fphere 
this  conftellation  was  defigned  by  two  kids^  The  Arabians 
had  placed  there  originally  two  peacocks.  All  thefe  denomi- 
nations are  very  natural,  as  thefe  two  ftars  fpoken  of,  are  the 
moll  remarkable  of  all  thofe  which  are  difcovered  in  that  part 
of  the  heavens ;  and,  as  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  magnitude 
and  brilliancy,  they  have  tried  to  defign  them  by  fimilar  ob- 
jects. 

The  Chinefe  may  alfo  fupply  us  with  fome  lights  on  the 
queflion  we  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate.  The  origin  of 
aftronomy  among  that  people  afcends  to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity. We  know  that  the  Chinefe  were  a  long  time  with- 
out borrowing  any  thing  either  from  the  people  of  Afia  or  Eu- 
rope f.     The  expreflions  ufed  in  the  Chinefe  aftronomy  may 


°  Relat.  de  la  riviere  des  Amazones  par  M.  de  la  Condamine,  dans  les  mem.  de 
Tarad.  des  fcienc.  ann.  174J,  M    p.  447. 

About  the  word  Tupura  Rtiyouba,  which  fignifies  at  this  time  among  the  In- 
dians/ifiir  cAi^fj  e/" /^e  ox,  M.  de  1.1  Condamine  adds,  I  fay  at -this  time,  becaufe 
that  word  fignificd  formerly  the  chops  of  the  Tapiira,  an  animal  proper  to  the 
country;  but,  f.nce  they  have  tranlportcd  the  European  cattle  into  America,  the 
Biaiiiiuns  and  the  Peruvians  have  applied  to  thcle  animals,  the  names  which  they 
gave  in  their  mother-toiij;ue  to  the  largcft  of  quadrupeds  they  knew  before  the 
coming  of  the  Europeaus.  •    '• 

P  See  !e  comment,  de  Hyde  fur  !es  tables  d'UIug-Begh,  p.  13. 

1  Moturs  des  fauvag.  t.  1.   p.  406. 

^  Hyde,  hift.  relig.  veter.  Perfor.  c.  51.  p.  391.    , 

f  See  les  obfervat.  m  ithematiqucs-artroiiomiques  faltCS  aux  Irid.  &  a  la  Chinip, 
pubilecs  par  k  P.  Souciet,  t.  i.  P.  3,  4,  ik  $. 

then 
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then  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  primitive  denominations  which 
are  at  prefent  the  obje£t  of  our  refearches,  fo  much  the  more  as 
thefe  people  were  attached,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  even  to  a  fault, 
to  their  ancient  practices.  The  Chinefe  call,  for  example,  the 
zodiac  Hoang-taOy  the  yelloiv  road.  This  denomination  is  na- 
tural enough.  We  there  fee  a  fenfible  relation  to  the  annual 
courfe  of  the  fun,  which  he  performs  in  the  circle  of  the 
fphere.  The  name  of  zodiac,  which  we  give  to  it  after  the 
Greeks,  has  not  fo  much  conformity  with  the  phenomena 
which  it  prefents  to  the  eyes.  Thus  the  term  zodiac  is  recent 
enough  even  in  the  Greek  language.  It  certainly  was  not  in 
the  firft  ages  of  their  aflronomy.  It  is  not  feen,  that  ancient 
authors  have  ufed  it.  Yet  the  Greeks  were  not,  till  the  time 
that  name  was  introduced  among  them,  without  knowing  the 
proper  motion  of  the  fun,  and  without  having  a  word  in  their 
language  to  defign  the  circle  which  that  ftar  feems  to  go  over 
in  the  heavens.  I  fliall  be  ftrongly  led  to  believe,  that,  in  the 
firfl:  times,  the  zodiac  had  been  defigned  by  the  name  and  em- 
blem of  a  girdle  which  furrounds  the  heavens.  This  is  the 
term  which  many  nations,  and  particularly  the  Arabians  and 
moft  of  the  people  of  the  eaft,  flili  ufe  to  exprefs  the  circle  of 
the  fphere  ^ 

I  alfo  think,  that  the  conftellations,  under  which  the  moon 
and  the  fun  pafs,  have  not  been  originally  defigned  by  the 
names  y^ries,  Taurus,  and  Leo,  &c.  It  is  more  natural  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  at  firft  called  thefe  collections  of  flars,  the 
lodgings  or  the  houfes  of  the  moon  and  of  the  fun.  It  is  thus 
that  many  nations  of  the  greateft  antiquity  have  defigned  the 
figns  of  the  zodiac  ". 

But,  fay  they,  how  could  it  happen  that  fo  fimple  and  natu- 
ral a  practice  fhould  degenerate  into  cuftoms  fo  whimfical  as 


t  See  le  comment,  de  M.  Hyde  fur  les  tables  d'Ulug;  Bv-'sh,  p.  50.  See  alfo  Les 
notes  fur  Aulugelle,  1.  i  v  c.  9.  p.  (Sfip.  not.  (8).  edit,  in  8°.  de  i(5C6> 

"  See  Hyde  Air  les  tables  d'Ulu^vBegh,  p.  30. 

The  Chinefe  word  (ou,  which  we  tran/late  coiijlillaiion,  does  not  anfwer,  in  the 
Chinefe  idiom,  to  the  idea  which  the  confleliation  gives  in  our  language,  Tlie 
group?  of  rtars,  wliicii  the  Europeans  defign  by  the  word  ccnjlcllatiou,  are  called 
by  the  Chinefe  lodging,  inn,  a  denomination  conformable  to  the  ideas  they  mu'.t 
have  originally  formed  of  the  dgns  of  the  zodiac. 

Vol.  II.  3  E  that 
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that  which  we  follow  ?  a  cuftom,  moreover,  which  afcends  to 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  This  is  the  manner  in  which,  I  con- 
jecture, the  change  may  have  happened. 

Aftronomy  could  have  made  no  progrefs,  if,  in  the  moft 
early  times,  they  had  not  taken  care  to  couch  in  writing  the 
different  obfervations  they  had  made.  This  mud  be  prefumed 
then,  though  we  have  no  dire£l  proof  of  it  at  this  time.  We 
have  feen  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  that  people  were  a  con- 
fiderable  time  without  knowing  alphabetic  writing^.  We  have 
alfo  feen  there,  that  hieroglyphics  were  anciently  the  means 
they  mofl:  generally  practifed  to  preferve  the  memory  of  fa£ls, 
of  fciences  and  difcoveries,  &c.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
made  ufe  of  this  fort  of  writing  to  afcertain  the  firfl  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  hieroglyphic 
writing,  than  the  reprefentations  of  men,  of  animals,  &c.  It 
is  known,  that  thefe  reprefentations  often  have  a  very  oblique, 
relation  to  the  obje£ls  they  were  defigned  for.  May  it  not  then 
be  fufpefted,  that,  in  thefe  hieroglyphic  figures,  we  iliould  look 
for  the  origin  of  thofe  whimfical  names  the  conflellations  have 
among  all  nations  ? 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that,  on  the  recital  of  their  obfer- 
vations, the  firft  aflronomers  joined  the  defign  of  the  conflella- 
tions which  they  fpoke  of.  But  that  defign,  probably,  had  no 
refemblance  to  thofe  which  modern  aftronomy  ufes.  The  firft 
men  ufed  the  firft  manner,  which  the  Chinefe  ftiJl  ufe  at  this 
time.  Thefe  people  had  given  names  to  conftellations,  and 
thefe  names  were  relative  to  certain  figures.  Thefe  figures,  ne- 
verthelefs,  are  not  defigned  on  their  planifpheres.  The  repre- 
fentations of  conftellaticms  were  only  exprefTed  by  lines  which 
joined  the  ftars  to  each  other,  according  to  the  different  forms 
to  which  the  Chinefe  had  reduced  them.  They  writ  on  the 
fide  of  thefe  afTemblages  the  name  of  each  ftar,  and  of  each 
conflellation  ^.     This  method  is   much  more  fimple  than  that 

which 


^  Book  1.  chap.  6. 

y  See  Bianciiiiii,  li  iOor.  univ.  p.  iS?.;  Acad,  des  infcript.  t.  j8.  itictn.  p.  171. 

I  have  Iccn  a  Cliiucd  planiiplu re  engraved  at  Pckin,  perfe<ftly  conformable  lo 

that  jpokfn  of  by  M.  liiandiioi.  It  is  tlifficiik  tnoiigh  to  know  the  coi.(Klljtioi!s, 

cyijiiUeriuj; 
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which  we  ufe.  In  our  planifpheres,  the  figures  by  Avhich  we 
defign  the  coiiftellations  are  drawn,  and  the  ftars  of  which  each 
conftellation  is  compofed,  are  arranged  on  thofe  figures.  I 
think,  that  in  the  early  times  they  ufed  a  quite  different  me- 
thod. The  ancient  aftronomers  had  probably  reprefented  the 
conflellations  in  the  tafte  which  the  Chinefe  had  reprefented 
them,  that  is  to  fiiy,  without  any  figure,  only  joining  together, 
by  right  lines,  the  ftars  which  compofe  each  conftellation.  I 
alfo  prefume,  that,  to  avoid  errors  and  ambiguities,  the  firft 
obfervators  writ  the  name  of  each  of  the  conflellations  on  the 
fide  of  its  reprefentation  ;  but  that  name,  as  I  have  juft  faid» 
was  wrote  in  hieroglyphics.  Let  us  examine  the  elFccl  which 
this  pratlice  could  produce  in  the  fuccefllon  of  ages. 

The  firft  way  of  writing  aftronomical  obfervations,  by  "draw- 
ing each  conftellation  of  which  they  would  fpeak,  would  be- 
come very  troublefome  when  the  number  of  them  was  multi- 
plied to   a  certain   degree.     They  would  then   endeavour  to 
Iborten  the  work.     It,  is  natural  to  believe,  that  they  would 
infenfibly  fupprefs  the  reprefentations.     They  would  be  content 
to  defign  the  conftellations,  of  which  they  would  fpeak,  by  the 
hieroglyphical  fymbol  of  their  name.    Thus,  when  they  would, 
for  example,  defign  the  conftellation  which  we  now  call  Tau- 
rus^ fuppofing  that  a  bull  was  formerly  the  hieroglyphic  fym- 
bol of  the  name  which  they  had  given  to  that  colled:ion  of 
ftars,  they  would  have  drawn  a  bull ;  fo  of  others.     From  this 
cuftom,  it  has  happened,  that  the  conftellations  infenfibly  have 
taken  the  name  of  the  principal  fymbols  which  have  ferved  ori- 
ginally to  write  the  name  which  they  had  at  firft  given  to  thefc 
colleclions  of  ftars,  and  that  at  laft  they  had  loft  fight  of  the 
primitive  denominations. 

From  hence,  I  think,  we  ftiould  fearch  for  the  origin  and 
the  caufes  of  thefe  whimfical  names  which  the  conftellations 
have  among  all  nations :  for,  though  in  early  times  hierogly- 


coiifi'Iering  that  the  pofition  of  the  ftars  is  very  inexaft,  and  very  defc-^ive;  buC 
otlitrwiitr,  this  niiiniier  of  grouping  the  conllellations  is  infinitely  preferable  tj 
that  we  follow  at  pref'ei.t,  and  which  wc  had  from  (he  Greek*  :  Ly  tliis  means  we 
find  the  conUcUations  much  more  ealily. 

3  E   2  phic 
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phic  writing  was  the  only  means  men  knew  of  to  paint  their 
thoughts,  yet  it  is  not  probahle,  that  the  way  of  ufing  that 
fort  of  writing  was  uniform.  Each  nation  had  its  particular 
fymbols.  The  denominations,  for  this  reafon,  mufl  have  va- 
ried according  to  the  difference  of  fymbols.  It  muf^,  of  confe- 
quence,  have  happened,  that  the  conftellations  received  differ- 
ent names,  according  to  the  different  fymbols  which  each  na- 
tion ufed  to  vi^rite  thefe  ideas ;  and  this  is  what  Is  proved  by  the 
little  that  remains  to  us  on  this  fubjeft.  We  have  already  feen 
the  difference  there  was  between  the  Greek  planlfpheres  and 
thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  Thefe  differences  are 
fllll  more  remarkable  in  the  names  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mogul  and  China  give  to  the  conflellatlons  ^. 

If  we  had  the  key  of  this  firft  writing,  we  fhould  know  why 
certain  conflellations  have  received  the  name  of  certain  ob- 
je£ls  preferably  to  others.  What  may  be  conjeclured,  is,  as 
I  have  already  fald,  that  the  reprefentations  of  thefe  obje£ls, 
joined  probably  to  feme  other  marks,  ha^ve  been  employed  ori- 
ginally to  preferve  the  firft  obfervations  made  on  thefe  conftel- 
lations. 

It  Is  not  even  abfolutely  impoffible  to  penetrate  the  motives 
of  fome  of  thefe  fymbols.  We  fee  at  firft,  that  anim.ated  beings 
have  been  the  fymbol  the  moft  generally  and  the  moft  fre- 
quently ufed. 

Although  it  cannot  be  decided  precifely,  what  fort  of  arj 
animal  that  Is  by  which  Job  defigns  the  conftellatlon  which  be 
calls  Ji/c/yy  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  this  word  fignifies  an 
animal,  and  probably  a  quadruped  ^.  It  is  equally  certain, 
that  the  people  of  Egypt,  of  Chaldea,  and  of  Greece,  agree  to 
defign  the  conftellations  by  living  beings.  What  I  am  going 
to  fay  of  the  pra£tice  of  the  favages,  will  make  this  truth  ftill 
more  vifible. 

The  people  of  North  America  knew  fome  conftellations  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Europeans.     They  defigned  them  by 


5*  See  !es  obfervafiones  aflronom.  &:c.  faites  anx  Indes  &  a  la  Chine,  publiees. 
par  le  P.  Soiiciet,  t.  j.  p.  247.  &  i.ft.i  enidit.  Lipf.  anno  171 ',  p.  3^7. 
••  See  our  dillertation  on  the  conntUations  fpoken  of  i.i  ji'fa. 

the 
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the  names  of  men  and  animals''.  The  nations  which  border 
on  the"  river  of  the  Amazons,  had  attention  to  feveral  fixed 
ftars.  To  diftinguifh  them,  they  have  given  them  the  names 
of  animals  '^. 

We  may  join  to  all  thefe  barbarous  and  favage  nations,  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenland.  It  is  by  the  name  of  a  quadruped 
they  defign  Urfa  Major.  They  call  that  confleliation  Tug- 
ta.j  as  much  as  to  fay  Rein-deer  '^.  Let  us  now  inquire,  for 
what  reafon  they  have  preferred  living  beings  to  every  other  ob- 
ject, to  defign  the  conftellations. 

The  firft  aflronomers  had  perceived  that  the  ftars  had  a  very 
vifible  and  daily  motion.  To  exprefs  the  motion  of  the  ftars  in 
hierovglyphics,  they  would  naturally  chufe  the  fymbol  of  a  liv- 
ing and  moving  being.  By  following  thefe  firft  hints,  we  ftiall 
fee  that  this  explication  may  have  had  place  wiih  refpecl  to  ma- 
ny conftellations. 

For  example,  one  may  give  a  reafon  for  thofe  motives 
which  may  have  ueterm.ined  certain  nations  to  have  made  ufe 
of  the  fymbol  of  a  Bear,  preferably  to  every  other  object,  to 
defign  the  north  ftars.  The  ancient  aftronomers  faw  the  ftars 
which  compofed  the  conftellation  of  the  Bear  always  to  the 
north.  The  moft  remarkable  animal  to  be  met  with  in  thefe 
countries  is  the  Bear.  They  would  therefore  very  naturally 
make  ufe  of  that  animal,  to  defign  the  ufe  of  thefe  ftars.  Thus 
we  alfo  fee,  that  the  favages  of  North  America,  who  ufe  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  call  this  conftellation  the  Bear^. 

It  is  eafy  alfo  to  fliew,  why  that  conftellation  bears  the  fame 
name  among  the  Greeks.  Thefe  people,  as  has  been  faid  elfe- 
where,  had  received  from  Prometheus  their  firft  aftronomical 
knowledge.  This  prince,  as  far  as  hiftory  teaches  us,  made 
his  obfervations  on  IMount  Caucafus.  i  he  motives  I  have  juft 
hinted,  would,  without  doubt,  lead  him  to  ufe  the  emblem  of 


b  MoEurs  des  fauva?.  t.  i.  p.  ijC,  &  138.  t.  i.  p.  410. 
c  Mem.  (le  I'acad.  tics  rtlenr,  ann.  174?,  M.  ji.  4^7. 
d  Hilt,  nat  dc  I'lflniide  ct  Ju  GiJtuI.inJ,  t.  i.  p.  nj. 
f  Sj^ra,  p,  398. 

the 
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the  Bcar^  to  defign  the  principal  conftellation  of  the  north.  The 
Greeks,  who  had  received  from  Prometheus  the  firfl;  elements 
of  aflronomy,  preferved  that  ancient  denomination,  and  have 
tranfmitted  it  to  us,  but  in  their  way,  that  is  to  fay,  by  joining 
to  it  many  fables  relative  to  the  hiilory  of  their  country. 

By  means  of  this  explication,  we  eafily  fee,  why,  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean  fphere,  we  find  neither  the  name  noi' 
the  figure  of  a  bear  f .  There  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  in  the 
firft  times  the  Egyptians  had  knowledge  enough  of  the  countries 
of  the  north,  to  be  informed  that  the  bear  was  the  moll  common 
animal  in  thefe  countries.  It  is  not  then  furprifing  that  they 
made  ufe  of  other  fymbols  to  defign  the  ftars  near  the  pole  *'. 
We  may  apply  what  I  have  jufl  faid  of  the  Egyptians  with  as 
much  reafon  to  the  Chaldeans. 

Now,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  from  what  motives  many  nations 
have  dcfigned  the  fame  conftellations  by  different  fymbols.  Thefe 
figns  have  varied  relatively  to  the  ideas  thefe  people  had  formed 
of  the  conftellations.  Neverthelefs,  it  appears  in  antiquity* 
they  have  agreed  fufficiently  to  reprefent  conftellations  by 
the  fame  fymbols.  We  fee,  for  example,  that  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Arabians,  the  Perfians,  the  Greeks,  &c.  have  defigned  the 
emblem  of  a  giant,  to  reprefent  the  conftellation  of  Orion  s. 
We  ftiould  attribute,  without  doubt,  this  uniformity  of  choice> 
to  the  great  fpace  of  the  heavenly  ground  which  that  conftella- 
tion occupies, 


f  Vhif'ipra,  p.  356. 

*  Scalip,cr  in  Manil.  p.  334.  fjys,  after  Probiii:,  that,  in  tlie  fphere  of  the  bar. 
bariaus,  thut  is  to  i'ay,  of  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  the  polar  liars  were 
clefi'^'ied  by  tlie  fymbol  of  a  chariot. 

We  may,  I  think,  confirrr  this  tcliimony  by  that  of  Homer.  We  fee,  in  ef- 
fect, tl;at  this  poet  names  this  colledion  of  (brs,  The  tear;  but  he  te;ichcs  us  at 
the  fame  time,  tliat  they  alfo  called  this  conllellation  the  chariot.  Iliad.  1.  18.  v. 
487.;   Odyir.  1.  5.  V.  173. 

Should  we  not  believe  that  it  was  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Greeks  h  :d 
Jearncd  this  denotnination  I  In  tfftft,  from  the  manner  in  which  Homer  cxprcfles 
himleir,  it  appcdr.<;,  that  the  nan-'C  lA  chariot,  given  to  the  polar  ftars,  was  not  fb 
ai'citnt  a.s  that  of  ft-ar,  introduced  into  Greece  by  Prometheus.  It  is  certain 
;nijreovtr,  from  the  tefliniony  of  all  the  writers  of.antiquity,  that  the  Greek  aftro- 
nomy  was  a  compolition  of  the  Aliatic  and  Egyptian  allronomy. 

g  Chron.  J'aichai.  p.  3(3.  A.  ;  Hyde,  coixi»)ent.  in  tabul.  (JUig-Brgh,  p.  314; 
Homer.  Odyfl]  I.  ii.  v.  571. 

It 
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It  is  alfo  very  probable,  that  the  conflellation  of  the  Bull  was 
originally  defigned  by  the  fymbol  of  that  animal.  I  have  faid, 
that  by  the  manner  in  which  the  ftars  of  the  Bull  are  difpofcd, 
they  reprefent  well  enough  the  form  of  the  head  of  a  quadruped  ^. 
We  have  alfo  feen,  that  the  favages  of  South  America  have  gi- 
ven to  that  conflellation  the  name  of  The  chops  of  the  ox  '.  We 
may  then  think,  that,  for  the  defign  of  that  collection  of  ftars, 
they  would  chufe  an  animal  whofe  figure  had  the  greateft  re- 
femblance  to  thefe  ftars  in  the  firmament. 

There  is  alfo  great  appearance,  that  the  dragons,  the  hydras, 
the  ferpents,  and  the  rivers,  have  only  been  invented  and  intro- 
duced into  the  heavens,  with  a  view  to  colle6t  under  one  figure 
a  confiderable  feries  of  ftars.  We  might  extend  this  plan  of 
analogy  to  many  other  conftellations ;  but  this  is  enough,  and 
even  perhaps  too  much  for  conjectures. 

It  appears  to  mc  then  probable,  to  attribute  to  the  fymbols  of 
hieroglyphic  writing,  the  origin  of  the  whimfical  figures  and 
names  ufed  to  defign  the  conftellations.  I  alfo  do  not  doubt 
that  thefe  fame  fymbols  have  given  rife  to  all  the  ridiculous  tales 
which  have  been  propagated  about  the  celeftial  figns.  They  lolt 
infenfibly  the  view  of  the  motives  of  thefe  firft  denominations. 
Then  the  people  gave  a  loofe  to  their  imagination.  The  Greeks 
furnilh  us  a  convincing  proof  of  it. 

Thefe  people  had  received  from  Afia  and  Egypt  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  aftronomy.  It  is  to  be  believed,  that  the  Afiatics  and 
the  Egyptians  had  communicated  to  them  at  the  fame  time,  the 
terms  which  they  had  confecrated  to  that  fcience.  But  whether 
the  colonies  of  Afia  and  Egypt  did  not  explain  to  the  Greekg 
the  origin  and  motives  of  thefe  names,  or,  what  is  more  proba- 
ble, the  Greeks  did  not  think  proper  to  retain  them.  Thefe 
fymbols  reprefented  to  them  too  good  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cifing  the  fecundity  of  their  imagination  to  let  it  flip :  they  found 
in  it  a  double  advantage,  that  of  uttering  marvellous  fictions, 
which  have  always  had  a   fingular  attradive  with  that  peoplej 


/ 


h  Supra,  p.  399.  i  Snpra,  p.  403. 
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the  other,  of  fatisfying  their  vanity.  For  the  reigning  pafllon 
of  the  Greeks  has  always  been,  to  pafs  as  the  inventors  of  arts 
and  faiences. 

They  did  the  f\me  then  with  refpe£t  to  the  names  and  fym- 
bols  by  which  the  colonies  of  Afia  and  Kgvpt  had  taught  them 
to  defign  the  conftellations,  as  they  had  done  with  regard  to  all 
the  ancient  traditions  they  had  drawn  from  the  eaftern  nations. 
They  changed  the  fymbols  by  which  thefe  people  had  delign- 
ed  the  conftellations.  For  the  names  and  figures  which  the 
conftellations  had  in  the  eaft,  the  Greeks  fubftituted  moft  of  their 
heroes  and  other  famous  perfonages.  It  is  in  this  confifts  the 
difference  that  is  remarked,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the 
ancients  betv/een  the  fphere  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  other  na- 
tions. For  it  muft  not  be  thought,  that  that  difference  regard- 
ed the  arrangement  and  number  of  conftellations.  The  contra- 
ry is  proved  to  us  by  too  may  teftimonies  to  be  doubted  of. 
The  Greeks  did  not  form  the  conftellations.  They  were  indebt- 
ed for  that  knowledge  to  the  eaftern  nations  *.  But  in  preferv- 
ing  the  fubftance  of  the  primitive  fymbols,  they  had  altered 
them  by  introducing  confiderable  difterences  as  well  in  the 
names  as  in  the  figures. 

For  example,  the  Egyptians  had  defigned  the  conftellation 
Cepheus  by  a  man,  and  that  of  Andromeda  by  a  woman.  The 
Greeks  thought  proper  to  accommodate  thefe  fymbols  to  their 
itieas,  to  make  of  it  a  king  and  a  princefs  of  Ethiopia ;  and,  by 
a  necefliiry  coufequence,  to  change  the  attitude,  the  drefs,  and 
the  name  which  thefe  figures  bore  in  the  Egyptian  planifpheres. 
So  of  others.  With  refpeft  to  the  fymbols  v.hich  the  Greeks 
only  changed  a  little,  their  origin  was  not  Icfs  difguifed  by  the 
fables  they  invented  to  explain  the  motives  of  their  inftitution. 


•  Among  sn  infinity  of  tefllmonifs  w/hich  I  could  cite,  T  rtialf  only  mentinn 
tliiit  of  fSeneca  :  Tli^r  pliiiofopher  fays,  thar,  in  his  lime,  it  was  iiot  1500  years 
that' thcGreclcs  had  given  names  tn  the  coiiitellations..  Nat.  Qurcft.  1.  7.  c.  ij. 
p.  887.  Aflronomy  had  already  il)iirilhed  a  long  time  in  Egypt  Utid  Afia,  and 
then  came  wicli  the  colonies  from  ihefe  ccuiitiies  to  pafs  into  Greece.  But  the 
cpoclia  iielij;ncd  hy  Seneca,  and  which  falU  aliout  1400  years  before  J.  C.  is 
that  i;j  which  the  Greeks  dcilitd  nii>ft  of  tlur  heroes. 

This 
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This  is  the  fource  of  all  the  abfurd  tales  which  the  writers  of  that 
nation  have  propagated  about  the  origin  of  the  zodiac  and  o- 
ther  conflellations'^  The  more  obfcure  the  fubjed:  was,  the 
greater  fcope  was  given  to  their  imagination.  It  would  be  lo- 
(ing  time  then  to  look  for,  in  the  early  times,  the  origin  of  the 
names  and  figures  by  which  we  at  this  time  defign  the  conftel- 
lations.  Thefe  fymbols  have  fufFered  too  great  a  change,  by 
paffing  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  for  us  to  be  certain 
at  this  time  of  the  true  motives  v/hich  had  determined  the  choice. 
It  is  certain,  that  this  practice  afcends  to  the  earlieft  ages  of 
aftronomy  ;  but  we  muft  attribute  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  the  tafle  which  they  always  had  for  fables,  the  uncer-< 
tainty  and  obfcurity  there  is  about  the  origin  of  a  cuftom  adop- 
ted in  pradlice  by  all  nations  of  tlie  univerfe. 

Further,  the  conje£lures  which  I  propofe  about  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  Greeks  in  the  fymbols  which  the  aflronomers 
in  the  eaft  made  ufeof  to  defign  the  conftellations,  are  not  to- 
tally void  of  foundation.  We  frequently  find  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  many  figures  of  the  celellial  figns'.  We  there 
fl;ill  recognife  the  veft,iges  of  ufages  pradifed  by  the  firft  authors 
of  aflronomy  *. 

For  the  reft:,  the  Greeks  have  not  been  the  only  ones  to  whom 
the  primitive  denominations  of  the  Conftellations  have  furnifh- 


^  See  Salmaf.  de  ann.  climaCt.  p.  jpz,  593,  8c  feq. 

•  See  Biinchjni,  la  iflor.  univer   p.  iii. 

*  What  we  have  advanced  would  eVcn  be  abfolutely  without  doubt,  if  we 
might  refer  to  P.  Kirclier.  That  vaft  compiler  huS  given  a  figure  of  a  planifphcre 
\vhich  he  pretends  to  'be  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  On  comparing  with  it  that 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  alio  ours,  He  (hews,  that  there  is  only  the  difference  be- 
tween them  that  we  have  remarked.  Ocdip.  Egypt,  t.  a,  p.  1.  clafT  7.  fed.  7.  c 
1,  &  2.  p.  i(5o,  io6. 

But  this  is  no:  the  only  time  that  we  have  fcerl  the  necellity  of  fufpeding  the 
fylf  ms  propagated  by  P.  Kircher.  The  pi-tnifpherc  of  which  we  fpeak,  appears 
to  me  very  fufpicious.  I  would  fo  much  the  lefs  warrant  the  antiquity  and  authen- 
ticity of  it,  as  we  lee  there  conftellations  reprcfented  by  fymbols,  which  we  cer- 
tainly know  were  not  ufed  in  the  ce  eftial  globe  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  fuch  as 
Uifa,  Draco,  Libra,  and  Gemini.  But  even  fuppofmg  the  authenticity  of  the  pla- 
nifphcre in  queftion,  it  would  ftill  be  necefiiry  t.>  inquire  into  t  e  age  of  t  ,is  mo- 
rnment.  For  fince  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  £- 
gyptian  aftronomy  ha  favoured  tnuchof  the  cxpreffions  and  figures  of  the  Greek 
aflronomy.  It  could  only  tHen  have  happened  from  the  difcovery  of  an  Egyptian 
planifphere,  c.n' rudled  beiorc  the  reign  ot  tlic  Ptolemies,  1  hat  could  have  in- 
llruded  us  with  certainty  of  the  fymbols  ufed  by  the  uicicnt  Egyptians  to  dcfign 
the  conftellations. 

Vol.  II.  a  F  eJ 
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cd  a  fubje£l  for  many  abfurd  tales.  "We  have  before  feen,  that 
the  favages  of  North  America  knew  the  conftellations  of  their 
pole,  and  that  they  called  Urfa  Major  Okouari^  which  in  their 
language  fignifies  a  Bear.  Their  imagination  bufied  itfelf  very 
much  about  the  name  of  that  conftellation.  They  faid,  that 
the  three  ftars  which  compofed  the  tail  of  Urfa  Major,  were 
three  hunters  who  purfued  hinl.  The  fecond  of  thefe  ftars  is 
accompanied  with  a  very  fmall  one  which  is  very  near  it.  That, 
fay  they,  is  the  hamper  of  the  fecond  of  the  hunters  to  carry 
the  baggage  and  provifion'".  They  pretend,  that  the  favages 
of  Gafpefie  knew  not  only  Urfa  Major,  but  alfo  Urfa  Minor, 
The  tales  which  they  have  forged  about  this  laft  conft-ellatioD* 
are  not  lefs  ridiculous". 

I  ftill  think  to  find  from  this  fource,  that  is  to  fay,  in  hie- 
roglyphic writing,  the  origin  of  fome  whimfical  terms  which 
have  obtained  a  long  time  in  the  aftronomical  language. 

Our  ancient  aftronomers  called  the  head  and  tail  of  the  Dra- 
goriy  the  two  points  of  interfe6lion  of  the  ecliptic  and  of  the  or- 
bit of  the  moon.  They  named  the  belly  of  the  Dragon^  that 
part  of  thefe  circles  where  they  find  the  greateft  latitude  of  that 
planet  *.  Is  there  any  thing  more  whimfical  than  this  deno- 
mination ?  What  relation  is  therebetween  a  dragon,  a  chime- 
rical animal,  and  the  celeftial  phsenomena.  But  by  recalling 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  nations  writ  their  aftronomi- 
cal obfervations,  we  (hall  perceive  in  that  expreffion  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  denomination,  which  owed  its  origin  to  hierc  ■ 
glyphics.  The  Egyptians  defigned  age,  time,  by  the  form  of 
a  ferpent,  which  by  biting  the  tail  made  a  circle  **.  It  even  ap» 
pears,  that  this  figure  of  a  ferpent  v/as  not  a  true  one.  For  the 
Greeks,  in  tranflating  the  name  which  that  reptile  had  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  have  rendered  it  by  that  of  bafilifk,  as  fa- 
bulous an  animal  as  the  dragon  p.    Thus,  to  reprefeot  the  world» 


m  Moeurs  des  fauvagcs,  1. 1.  p.  13(7,  &  138.  ^  See  ibid. 

•  It  is  only  in  thefe  points  of  interfeOtion  that  ecHpfe?  arc  m^de. 
o  Her.  Apollo,  i.  i.  c.  i.  P  Ibid. 

th« 
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the  Egyptians  painted  a  ferpent  covered  with  fcales  of  different 
colours,  rolled  about  himfelf.  We  know  by  the  interpretation 
that  Horus-ApolIo  gives  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  that, 
in  this  ftyle,  the  fcales  of  a  ferpent  reprefented  the  liars  with 
which  the  heavens  are  fown  ^.  We  learn  alfo  from  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  that  the  Egyptians  defigned  the  oblique  motion 
of  the  liars,  by  the  twilled  folds  of  a  ferpent  ^ 

The  Egyptians  moreover  have  not  been  the  firfl  who  ufed 
the  emblem  of  a  ferpent  to  defign  the  courfe  the  fun  makes  ia 
running  through  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

Among  the  Perlians  and  many  other  nations,  Mithras  was 
the  fame  as  the  fun  f.  In  all  the  monuments  which  now  re- 
main to  us  of  this  god,  we  perceive  among  many  other  em- 
blems fome  figns  of  the  zodiac,  fome  ftars  very  plainly  mark- 
ed, with  the  planets,  or  at  lead  their  fymbols.  One  cannot 
help  regarding  thefe  bafs  relievos  as  a  fort  of  celeftial  planir. 
fpheres  ^  Every  thing  evidently  declares,  that  they  had  an  in- 
tention to  reprefent  the  revolutions  of  the  fun,  of  the  planets, 
and  of  the  fixed  liars.  Here  is  what  Celfus  faid  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Origen.  "  We  fee,"  fays  he,  "  in  the 
*'  doftrine  of  the  Perfians,  and  in  the  myfleries  of  their  Mi- 
"  thras,  the  fymbol  of  two  celeftial  periods,  of  that  of  the  fix- 
*'  ed  flars,  and  that  of  the  planets,  and  of  the  paflage  the  foul 
*<  makes  by  thefe"."  We  lliould  then  look  upon  all  thefe  re- 
prefentations  as  the  remains  of  ancient  hieroglyphic  writing. 

Among  many  of  thefe  reprefentations  of  Mithras,  there  is 
one  in  particular  very  complicated.  I  Ihall  not  undertake  to 
give  the  defcription  of  it.     I  iliall  only  fpeak  of  the  crowning 


1   Ibid.  «■  Strom,  i.  5.  p.  <557. 

M.  Cuper  has  proved  by  an  infinity  of  rcafons,  that  Harpocrafes  is  the  fan. 
Wc  fee  under  many  reprefentations  of  this  god,  a  ferpent  embracinj;  a  dcmi-co- 
liimn,  and  forming  about  it  many  twifted  Lids.  There  is  no  doubt,  thit  this 
reptile  was  intended  in  thefe  reprefentations  to  dcfign  the  cb.'iquiry  cf  the  ecliptic. 
See  I'explication  des  fables  par  I'Abbc  Banxiierj  t.  a.  p.  356. 

(  Bannier,  ibid.  t.  3.  p.  156. 

t  Bannier,  ibid.  t.  3.  p.  155. 

«  Or^gcn  ffptra  Celfum,  U  6.  p.  ajo. 

3  F  2  cf 
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of  this  bafs  relief.  It  is  very  fingular.  It  is  a  feries  of  figures 
On  the  fame  line,  of  which  the  firfl  is  a  fun  fhining  with  his 
rays,  and  mounted  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  horfes  which  ap- 
pear greatly  agitated,  and  look  towards  the  four  parts  of  the 
world.  Near  the  car  is  a  naked  man,  a  ferpent  twilled  into 
four  folds,  from  the  feet  to  the  head.  We  afterwards  fee  three 
burning  altars,  and  among  thefe  altars  three  large  fquare  viols, 
afterwards  another  naked  man  twilled  about  by  a  ferpent  like 
the  former.  We  find  thefe  four  altars  with  as  many  viols.  The 
moon  upon  her  car,  drawn  by  two  horfes  which  appear  extreme- 
ly fatigued,  terminates  thefe  figures,  The  infpe6lion  alone  of 
this  monument  announces,  that  they  mqant  to  defcribe  there 
the  courfe  of  the  ftars,  We  fee,  that  the  fpirals  which  refult 
from  the  cornbination  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun,  with 
his  motion  of  declination,  are  defigned  under  the  emblem  of 
thefe  two  figures  twilled  about  with  ferpents  *. 

The  ufe  that  many  other  nations  made  of  this  fymbol,  is  at- 
tefled  by  a  number  of  monuments,  is  in  a  manner  fo  pofitive, 
that  there  can  no  doubt  remain  on  this  fubje£l  y.  Among  a 
great  number  which  one  might  make  ufe  of,  there  is  none  more 
ilriking  than  the  trunk  of  a  flatue  found  at  Aries  in  the  year 
T6gS.  The  body  of  that  figure  is  twilled  with  a  ferpent  which 
makes  four  turns,  although  there  appear  only  three  in  the  front. 
The  fpaces  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  ferpent,  are  taketi 
up  by  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  *.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
they  would  reprefent  by  this  emblem,  the  paflage  of  the  fun 
through  the  twelve  figns,  and  his  diurnal  motion  from  one 
i^ropic  to  another,  which  in  appearance,  he  makes  by  fpiral 
^nes. 

We  find,  even  among  the  nations  of  America,  the  fymbol 
of  a  ferpent,  to  defign  the  revolution  of  the  flars.  The  Mexi- 
cans, as  v/e  have  feen  *,  exprefs  their  tho^gh^s  by  hierogly- 


X  Bannier,  explicat.  de?  fables,  t.  3.  p.  171,  189,  183. 
y  Bannier,  explicat.  des  fables,  t.  5.  p.  493,  &c. 

•  We  may  fee  this  figure,  and  the  explication  given  by  P.  Montfaucon,  Anti-: 
quite  cxpliquee,  t.  i.  part  z.  p.  370.  planche  zij.  fig.  3. 
^'  Pari  I,  ^'.  i;  C.  6.  p.  174,  &  i7<5- 
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pTiics.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  their  cycle  and  year  were  re- 
prefented.  A  wheel  painted  of  many  colours  contained  the 
fpace  of  a  cvcle  diflinguifhed  by  years.  Their  cycle  was  of  fif- 
ty-two folar  years.  Four  indi£lions,  of  1 3  years  each,  form  the 
divifion  of  the  wheel,  and  anfvver  to  the  four  points  of  the  ho« 
rizon.  A  ferpent  furrounded  this  wheel,  and  marked  there  by 
bis  knots  the  four  divifions*. 

It  is  then  certain,  that  they  ufed  hieroglyphics  to  preferve 
the  firft  aftronomical  obfervations.  We  have  feen  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  that  all  the  myfleries  which  they  pretended 
to  have  found  in  hieroglyphics,  are  only  chimeras.  Thefe  fym- 
bols  ufed  by  all  nations,  were  only  a  fort  of  very  rude  and  very 
defedlive  writing.  Nothing  hinders  us  to  believe,  that  thefe 
are  the  fame  fymbols  which  have  afterwards  given  birth  to  a 
number  of  fingular  expreflions  ufed  in  ailronomy. 

Yet  what  can  have  given  room  to  that  intimate  perfuafion 
in  which  ail  the  ancient  people  were,  and  which  ftill  fubfifls  at 
this  time  among  almoft  all  the  nations  c^  the  eaft,  and  even 
among  the  favages  in  America,  that  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon 
are  occafioned  by  a  dragon  which  would  devour  that  ftar?  The 
fear  they  are  in  brings  them  to  make  the  greateft  noife  they 
can,  to  frighten  the  monfler,  and  make  him  quit  his  prize. 
Ought  we  not  to  put  this  ridiculous  opinion  in  the  number  of 
thofe  philofophical  expreffions,  which,  being  ill  interpreted  by 
the  people,  have  given  birth  to  a  number  of  very  abfurd  fa- 
bles? Did  It  not  come  from  this,  that  originally  to  defign  the 
periodical  circle  of  the  moon,  they  ufed  the  emblem  of  a  dra- 
gon, whofe  head  was  placed  at  the  point  where  that  circle  cuts 
the  ecliptic,  becaufe  it  is  always  at  that  point,  or  at  its  oppofite 
that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  are  made  ?  What  we  have  juft  fccn 
about  the  ferpent  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  in 
their  aftronomical  hieroglyphics,  has  engaged  me  to  propofe 
this  conjedure.  When  alphabetical  writing  was  introduced 
among  policed  nations,  the  ancient  manner  of  writing  was  abo- 

_  «  Gcmclli  has  given  this  figure  of  the  cycle  of  the  Mexicans  with  his  exnlica- 
Vittii,     Gift)  (id  moiido,  t.  6.  c.  5. 
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lifhed ;  but  the  denominations  which  they  had  occafioned,  ha\'e 
always  fubfifted,  particularly  with  regard  to  many  objedls  of 
the  fciences. 

One  laft  reflection,  in  a  word,  which  proves  to  us  how 
little  able  we  are  to  judge  at  this  time  of  original  practices,  is, 
that  we  are  nowife  certain  that  the  names  of  the  figures  ufed  in 
our  aftronomy,  were  the  fame  in  the  firft  ages  of  Greece. 
Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  proves  to  us,  that  the  names  and 
the  figures  of  the  conftellations  had  been  changed  among  thefe 
people.     I  {hall  fpeak  of  it  in  the  following  books. 

There  only  now  remains  a  word  to  be  faid  of  the  origin  of 
the  aftronomical  charafters  by  which  we  defign  the  figns  of 
the  zodiac.  Some  authors  will  havp  it,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
the  inventors  of  them.  A  modern  critic  pretends,  that  he  dif- 
covers  there,  even  at  this  time,  traces  of  the  Egyptian  origin. 
Thefe  are,  according  to  this  author,  veftiges  of  curiological 
hieroglyphics,  reduced  to  a  character  of  common  writing  like 
that  of  the  Chinefe.  This  diftinguifhes  itfelf  more  particular- 
ly, fays  he,  in  the  aftronomical  charadlers  of  Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius''. 

I  do  not  look  upon  this  obfervation  as  a  convincing  proof, 
that  we  fhould  afcribe  to  Egypt  the  inflitution  of  the  aftronomi- 
cal characters  of  the  zodiac.  Firft,  there  are  authors  who  at- 
tribute this  invention  equally  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  <^. 
In  the  fecond  place,  the  aftronomical  fymbols,  by  which  we  at 
this  time  defign  Gemini  and  Libra,  furely  do  not  come  from 
thefe  laft.  We  have  feen,  that  thefe  people  did  not  know  Ca- 
ftor  and  Pollux,  which  the  Greeks  have  put  for  the  third  fign 
of  their  zodiac.  The  fame  reflection  has  place  with  reference 
to  the  aftronomical  character  of  Libra.  The  ancient  aftrono- 
mers  of  Egypt  could  not  have  been  the  authors.  In  the  ancient 
fphere,  the  figns  of  Virgo  and  Scorpio  immediately  follow 
them.  Scorpio  alone  took  up  the  fpace  of  two  figns.  The  for- 
ceps or  pincers  made  the  fign  which  afterwards  was  defigaed  by 


b  Eflal  fur  Ics  hlerojjlyphes  (les  Egyptiens,  p.  t8y. 

c  J-iygin.  a^ud  Kirclier,  Ocdip.  E^ypt.  t.  ».  clafl".  7.  c.  6.  p.  195. 


Libra, 
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Libra,  and  that  conftellation  was  not  introduced  into  the  hea- 
vens until  the  time  of  Augufl:us<^. 

It  may  be  thought,  it  is  true,  that  aftronomy  having  had 
its  birth  in  the  caft,  it  (hould  alfo  have  been  from  thefe  people, 
that  the  manner  of  defigning  the  conftellations  of  the  zodiac 
by  fymbolical  charadlers  (hould  have  come  to  us.  Thefe  cha- 
ra£l:ers  then  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient hieroglyphical  writing ;  but  it  is  precifely  for  this  reafon 
that  its  origin  may  be  equally  attributed  to  the  Chaldeans  and 
the  Egyptians. 

Thefe  characters,  moreover,  have  fufFered  great  alteration. 
We  fee  confiderable  differences  between  the  figures  which  we 
ufe  at  this  time,  and  thofe  ufed  by  the  ancient  aftronomers  *'. 


d  See  Servius  ad  Georg.  1.  i.  v.  33. 

•  We  may  fee  the  figure  of  thefe  aftronomical  charafters  in  Salmaf.  Plin.  rver- 
c'lt.  p.  103  J,  &  feq. 

M.  Huec  has  aifo  caufed  them  to  be  engraved  in  his  remarks  on  Maniiius,  p. 
So. 


D I  S  S  E  R- 
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t)  I  S  S  E  R  T  A  T  I  O  N      li. 

0«  tbe  Names  of  the  Planets, 

WE  mufl:  belieive  that  men,  as  foon  as  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  planets,  thought  of  diftinguifhing 
each  by  a  proper  name.  There  has  been  great  variety  on  this 
fubje^l  among  the  ancient  nations.  It  will  not  be  eafy  to  give 
i  reafon  for  all  the  different  names  given  to  the  planets  in  an- 
tiquity. Thofe  by  which  we  now  defign  them  came  to  us  from 
the  Romans.  Thefe  people,  notwithftanding,  were  not  the 
authors  of  thefe  denominations ;  they  had  borrowed  them  from 
the  Greeks,  and  had  applied  to  the  planets  the  names^  which, 
in  their  language,  anfwered  to  thofe  which  the  Greeks  ufed  to 
defign  thefe  ftars.  That  was  thofe  of  their  principal  divini- 
ties. 

But  thefe  names  are  not  of  the  firll  antiquity.  They  could 
not  take  place  before  the  times,  in  which  the  people,  having 
decreed  to  their  heroes  divine  honours,  thought  of  placing  them 
in  the  heavens.  It  was  then  that  they  gave  to  the  planets  the 
names  of  the  principal  divinities  which  they  adored,  and  which 
they  made  the  fame  with  the  objefts  of  their  worfhip.  This 
cuftom,  farther,  could  not  have  been  introduced  till  fome  time 
after  the  birth  of  thefe  new  divinities.  Their  apotheofis,  it  is 
true,  followed  from  the  inflant  of  their  death  *j  but  ftill  it  muft 
have  happened  that  thefe  new  worHiips  muft  have  been  efta- 
blifbed  and  known,  to  have  changed  the  primitive  names  of  the 
planets.  Yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  people  would  flay 
till  the  time  of  thefe  deifications,  without  giving  names  to  the 
ftarswhich  they  had  obferved.  The  contrary  indeed  is  proved 
by  hiflory.  Though,  in  procefs  of  time,  they  have  often  con- 
founded the  fun  with  Apollo,  and  the  moon  with  Diana,  it  is 

a  Efiai  fur  Ics  hieroglyplies  des  Egyptiens,  1. 1.  p.  311,  ir  Jeq. 

certain, 
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Gertain,  that  in  the  ancient  mythology  thefe  obje£ls  were  plain- 
ly diftinguifhed''.  It  is  then  proved,  that  they  had  given  ori- 
ginally to  the  planets  other  names  than  thofe  of  the  divinities, 
by  which  they  defigned  them  afterwards.  It  is  thefe  firfl  deno- 
minations that  it  is  proper  to  inquire  after. 

Every  thing  leads  us  to  think,  that  the  firfl  obfervators  de- 
figned  the  planets  by  names  which  had  an  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  mod  fenfible  qualities  of  thefe  ftars.  In  this 
'  refpeft,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  pra£lice  of 
thefe  ancient  times.  We  are  not  ignorant,  that,  in  the  firfl: 
ages,  each  name  exprefled  the  nature  and  the  properties  which 
they  attributed  to  the  objeft  denominated.  The  names  by 
which  the  fun  and  the  moon  are  defigned  in  the  facred 
books,  exprefs  the  known  qualities  of  thefe  planets.  The  fun 
is  called  Schemes  and  Kammah  <=.  Thefe  two  names  have 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  mod  fenfible  qualities  of  that 
flar.  The  one,  Schemes^  defigns  his  brighcnefs  and  his  fplen- 
dor ;  the  other  exprefles  his  heat  and  aftivity  *.  The  moon  is 
named  Labanah,  a  denomination  which  was  given  to  her  from 
her  colour  d. 

The  AiTyrians  and  Babylonians  originally  named  the  fun 
Adadi  that  is  to  fay,  fingular  ^ ;  a  denomination  founded 
on  this,  that  none  of  the  ft:ars  are  comparable  in  luflire  and 
utility  to    him.      The   Phrygians    a    very     ancient    people. 


b  See  le  Clerc.  not.  in  Hefiod.  Theog.  p.  68,  &  iz8.;  Banmer,  explkat.  des 
fables,  t.  4.  p.  140,  i5i,  164,   io8,  &  feq, 

c  u'nw  &  non  Genef.  c.  37.  v.  9,  Job,  c.  30.  v.  a8.;  Song  of  Sol.  c.  6.  v.  10.  ; 
Ifaiah,  c.  14.  v.  13,  c.  30.  v.  16. 

*  tt'Qi:'  Schemes  comes  probal^ly  from  the  Arabian  root  Schamap,  which  lignl- 
fies  fpUiiduit,  clandt,  micint,  to  glitter,  to  fliine. 

We  may  alfo  fay,  that  the  word  u'Dii"  Schemes  takes  its  etymology  from  two 
Hebrew  words  u'N  Dir  Scham,  efch,  which  lignify,  that  it  is  fire,  or  heat,  or  light. 
Then  this  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  fun  on  account  of  its  heat,  and  be- 
caufe  it  is  reeaided  as  the  focus  of  our  world.  The  fun  is  alfo  called  nan  Kamah, 
from  the  root  Dnn  Khamam,  which  fignifies  to  have  heat,  to  be  /;*/  /  Khamah 
(ignifies  alfo  heat. 

d  If.  c.  14.  V.  13. 

The  word  n3n?  Lahanah  comes  from  the  root  p"?  Lahan,  which  fignifies  ivlitc- 
nefs. 

^  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  i.  c,  13.  p.  311. ;  VolT.  de  idol.  1.  a.  c.  €,  p.  iij.  col.  B; 

Vol.  II.  3  G  worfhip 
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worftiip  It  under  the  fame  name  f.     It  is  alfo  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  Phoenicians,  at  the  beginning,  called  the  fun  Beel- 
fcimen,  a  name  which,    in   their   language,    fignlfles  Lord  of 
he-aven  ^. 

The  Phoenicians  and  AfTyrians  g^vs  to  the  moon  the  name 
■AJiarte^  queen  of  the  heavens '',  without  doubt,  becaufe  that 
planet  furpafTes  in  magnitude  all  the  other  ftars  which  iliine  in 
the  heavens  during  the  night.  The  Aflyrlans  and  Babylonians 
called  alfo  the  moon  Ada,  Jitigular'^y  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
they  had  called  the  fun  Adad. 

We  remark  the  fame  conformity  in  the  primitive  names  by 
which  the  Egyptians  defigned  the  planets.  I  faid  elfcAvhero 
that  thofe  whofe  luftre  was  the  mofl:  ftriking,  were  the  firfl  that 
were  known.  That  quality,  without  doubt,  would  fugged  to 
men  the  names  which  they  originally  gave  to  the  ftars.  In  E- 
gypt  they  had  given  to  Venus  a  name  Avhich  the  Greeks  had 
rendered,  in  their  language,  CalUjla,  very  beautiful^  or  rather 
the  moji  beautiful^.  In  effect,  there  is  no  planet  which  equals 
Venus  in  luftre  and  beauty  *.  With  refpecl  to  Mars,  the  E- 
gyptians  defigned  him  by  a  word  in  their  language  which  fig- 
nifies  to  Jire,  a  denomination  which  anfwers  very  well  to  the 
colour  of  that  planet.  Mercury  had  received  among  them  the 
iiame  of  fparkling,  a  denomination  which  agrees  perfectly  well 
tvith  that  ftar.  With  refpecb  to  Jupiter,  they  called  him  by  a 
word  which  means  finning  '. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  firfl  name  of  Saturn. 
The  Greeks  have  rendered  the  name  which  that  planet  had 
teceived  originally  from  the  Egyptians,  by  'I**/)'®*,  which  ia 


f  Hefychius,  in  vote  Aixd. 

e  Sancbon.  apud  Eufeb.  p.   34.  C,  ^  VolT.  de  idol,  p.  151.  col.  B. 

i  VofT.  ibid.  p.  1 2 J.  col.  B. 

k  Manetho,  in  cUron.  Pafchale,  p.  4^,  &  47.;  j'j'..  Firmic.  I.  i.  C   z. 

♦  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  in  many  provinces  trey  never  cAl  VciTUS  any  thing 
tut  t^lC  heautlfd  flar.     See  le  Clerc.  not.  in  Hefiad.  p.  41, 

I  Jul.  Firni-c.  1.  %.  c.  *.;  Manetho,  loco  cil. 

The  Greeks  had  rendered  all  thefe  names  in  their  hrg:!zgc  by  thcfe  of 
tlv^isti,  or  rifgi'ciji  2Tt>./3(y»,  &  <t>xi6fjy,  I  have  given  the  trdnflation  in 
the  text. 

their 
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their  language  fignifies  luminous,  apparent  ™.  It  muft  be 
confefled,  that  this  qualification  does  not  appear  to  agree  with 
that  ftar,  which  has  very  little  luftre  ;  unlefs  we  fay  that  this 
word  might  be  fufceptible  of  another  interpretation,  about 
which  notwithftanding  we  can  determine  nothing  *. 

The  Greeks  ufed  the  fame  method  with  other  nations,  with 
regard  to  the  names  they  gave  to  the  planets  in  early  times. 
To  defign  the  fun,  they  borrowed  from  the  Phcenician  lan- 
guage, the  word  Helojofi  which  iignifies  high;  from  whence 
they  made,  according  to  the  analogy  of  their  language,  Helios  J. 
The  property^  of  being  extremely  elevated  above  the  earth  is 
common  to  all  the  flars  ;  but  as  of  all  the  celeftial  bodies  the 
fun  is  the  moft  llriking,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they  have  ap- 
plied it  to  him  preferably  to  all  the  others  ^. 

The  Greeks  gave  likewife  to  the  moon  the  name  Selene,  z 
name  which  comes  from  another  Phoenician  word,  which  fig- 
nifies to  pafs  the  night  . .  This  name  is  fo  naturally  applica- 
ble to  the  moon,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  endeavour  to 
elucidate  the  motives  of  a  choice  the  reafons  of  which  are  fo 
eafilv  difcovered. 

"With  refpcci  to  the  other  planets,  we  fee  by  the  moft  an- 
cient authors,  that  they  bore  originally  among  thefe  people,  the 
£ame  denominations  as  among  the  Egyptians  ".    This  is  a  proof? 


•n  Jul.  Firmk.  he'is  c'lt.',  Achtl.  Tar.  ifag.  c.  17.  tnlt. 

•  RiccJoli  Almageft.  1.  17.  c.  i.  believss  that  Saturn  ha»l  been  called  ^xt*ts\, 
that  is  to  fay,  properly  be  ivho  jle-drs  hirnj'elf,  becauie,  cf  all  the  plaflcts:,  his  cx»n- 
juntHons  with  the  fun  la  ft  the  fliorteft  time.  Saturn  hads  himielf  loon  diiengaged 
from  the  rays  of  that  ftar,  on  account  of  the  flownefs  of  his  own  motion. 
Whereas  Mars,  for  example,  whofe  motioB  approaches  rcarly  to  that  of  the 
fun,  follows  that  ftar  fur  a  pretty  confiderib'.e  time,  immediately  after  their  con- 
junction; it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  Mars  does  not  go  fo  quick  euc  of  the  rays 
ef  the  fun. 

n   Lf  Cierc.  not.  in  Ksrfiod.  p.  68. 

II   njVr  S:hi:!ai::ih,  le  Clerc,  loco  at, 

^  H"mer  dcfigiis  Venus  by  the  epithet  of  K«X>.«c«r,  Tlisd.  1,  iz.  V.  31S.  Set 
alfo  Plato  in  Epinam:,  p.  loii.;   Arift.  dc  mur.do,  t.  1.  p.  6oz. 

It  is  true,  it  is  doubted  whether  thefe  two  tra£>i  are  Plato's  and  Ariftotle's ; 
hut  whoever  have  been  the  3Uth.->rs,  the\'  are  certainly  very  sncient. 

Era:o:lhenes,  c.  43.  ufes  the  fame  terr.i.  The  tc.v.t  of  that  autlior,  fuch  as  we 
have  it  now  in  print,  is  vcr)-  much  corrupted  in  this  place. 


3  G  2  that 
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that  the  Greeks  had  received  them  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  the 
firfl  elements  of  aftronomy.  They  only  made  fome  changes  in 
thefe  names,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  genius  of  their  lan- 
guage *. 

The  Chinefe  appear  to  have  been  the  only  ones  among  the 
policed  nations,  who  have  given  to  the  planets  names  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  reafons  of.  They  reckon 
five  elements,  earthy  J^re^  water,  -wood,  and  metals.  The 
Chinefe  made  ufe  of  thefe  names,  to  defign  the  five  planets  o-. 
ther  than  the  fun  and  moon.  They  applied  the  earth  to  Sa- 
turn, wood  to  Jupiter,  fire  to  Mars,  metal  to  Venus,  and  )va-. 
ter  to  Mercury  p. 

Bat  let  us  remark  at  the  fame  time,  that  Venus  bears  alfoj 
among  the  Chinefe,  another  name  befides  that  I  have  juf^ 
mentioned.  They  call  her  alfo  Tai-pe,  which  means  very 
luhite'^.  This  denomination  proves  two  things  to  us.  The 
firft,  that  the  Chinefe,  like  all  other  nations,  had  defigned 
that  planet  by  a  name  analagous  to  its  moft  apparent  quality, 
The  fecond,  that  this  name  is,  without  contradiction,  the  prir 
mitive  denomination  that  Venus  had  received  among  thefe 
people.  According  to  all  appearances,  this  planet  was  the 
firft  that  had  fixed  their  attention.  In  confequence,  they  had 
given  it  a  fimple  name,  drawn  from  the  (Quality  whigh  ha4 


*  The  author  of  Epinomis  infiniiates  it  plainly  enough,  p,  loia. 

What  Plato  fays  hi  Cratyll.  p.  281.  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  ttv^,  which 
iu  Greek  fignifies/re,  is  a  farther  proof.  Plato  agrees  that  the  Greeks  had  bor- 
rowed that  word  from  the  B:irb3rians.  It  is  plain  that  7rv^iii?>  the  primitive 
name  of  the  planet  Mars,  comes  from  vrvff.  Salmafius  pretends  that  this  word  is 
purely  Egyptian.     De  ann,  cl'tmaR.  p.  596, 

It  farther  appears,  that  <I>a5i'v»i'  is  an  oriental  word  which  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  n-lS  Pbanah,  appurcre,  lucere.  This  is  not  even  a  mere  conjeflure.  Wc 
have  feen  that  this  was  the  primitive  name  of  Saturn  among  the  Egyptians. 
Valens  fays  alfo,  that  the  Babylonians  called  the  Planet  Saturn  <i?oe.iViiv,  Salijiaf. 
loco  fitpra  cit. 

About  all  thefe  etymologies  one  may  confult  VofTiusde  idol.  1.  z  c.  21,  &  31.; 
&c.  &  les  reflecftions  critiques  fur  rhifloire  des  anciens  peuples,  par  M.  Fourmont, 

I.  1.  2.  c.  7,  &  ftq. 

P  Martini,  hill,  de  la  Chine,  I.  i.  p.  ai,  &  13. ;  Hyde,  h'lii,  relig.  veter. 
Perfar.  p.  221. 

1  Hyde,  loiO  i  if. 

flruc^c 
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flruck  them  moft.  It  was  only  afterwards,  when  the  Chinefe 
bad  difcovered  the  four  other  planets,  that  they  looked  for  a 
name  which  might  be  common  to  thefe  five  flars.  It  was  then 
probably  that  thefe  people  changed  the  ancient  name  they  had 
given  to  Venus  *• 

The  practice  of  favage  and  barbarous  nations  will  ferve  to 
confirm  what  I  have  jull  faid  about  the  origin  of  the  firfl  names 
given  to  the  planets. 

The  favage  people  of  America,  as  we  have  already  feen  elfe- 
where,  only  knew  a  very  fmall  number  of  flars.  Yet  they  had 
thought  of  giving  them  names.  Thefe  denominations,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  planets,  have  a  perfe£l  conformity  with  thofe  which 
thefe  flars  had  received  in  the  firfl  times,  among  the  people  of 
our  continent.  The  names  which  the  favages  of  North  Ame- 
rica gave  to  the  fun  and  the  moon,  are  relative  to  the  exterior 
and  fenfible  qualities  of  thefe  flars.  They  name  the  fun  Oueti- 
tekka  :  He  bears  the  day  ^.  They  call  the  moon  Afontekka  : 
She  bears  the  Jiight^.  Venus  has  not  efcaped  from  their  obfer- 
vations.  The  name  which  they  give  to  that  planet,  charac- 
terifes  it  perfectly.  They  name  it  te  Oiientanhaonitha  :  She 
p reclaims  the  day  ^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Peruvians,  although  fufficiently 
inflrucled  in  aftronomy,  have  paid  any  great  attention  to  the 
planets.  I  think  thus  becaufe  they  ha\'^e  not  diftinguiflied  them 
by  particular  names.  Neverthelefs,  the  luflre  of  Venus  had 
ftruck  them.  The  Peruvians  had  fearched  for  a  word  pro- 
per to  defign  that  planet.      The  name  which  they  had  given 


*  It  is  from  M.  de  Guign^s,  of  the  royal  academy  of  infcriptions,  royal  pro- 
felTor  and  interpreter  of  the  Chinefe,  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  that  1  hav'efaid 
in  the  preceding  diflertation  and  this,  on  the  Chinele  denominations  of  the  con- 
llfrliatioiis  and  planets. 

"■   Mceurs  des  faiivages,  t.  t.    p.  13J. 

I  have  tranllated  Ouentckkii,  He  btars  the  dny,  to  accommodate  myfelf  to  the 
genius  of  our  language  :  for  according  to  the  letter  it  Ihouid  be  faid,  She  bears  the 
4tiy,  the  fun  being  of  the  feminine  gender  among  ihcfe  people. 

f  Ibid. 

'  Moeurs  des  fauvac;es,  t    z.  p.  135. 

This  word  h.is  the  fime  fignificatioa  as  'Ewct^o^oj  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Lucifer  with  the  Romans. 

her, 
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her,  like  that  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  was  taken  from 
her  principal  quality.  They  called  her  Thafca^  Hairy  " ; 
without  doubt,  becaufe  of  the  rays  with  which  flie  is  always 
lurrounded. 

But,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  nations  of  the  eaft  and  of 
Europe  have  not  always  (tuck  conftantly  to  the  primitive  de- 
nominations. The  people,  full  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
great  men  who  had  heaped  benefits  upon  them,  decreed  them 
divine  honours.  They  then  thought  of  placing  them  in  the 
heavens.  They  could  not  find  a  more  convenient  retreat  for 
thefe  new  guefls,  than  the  planets.  From  hence  thefe  names  of 
certain  gods,  fuch  as  Ofiris,  Mercury,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Thuras, 
Venus,  &c.  which  they  had  given  to  the  planets  among  many 
nations.  But  we  fee  that  at  the  fame  time  thefe  new  names 
have  not  abolifhed  the  memory  of  the  primitive  denomina- 
tions. Thefe  firft  veftiges  of  antiquity  had  fubfifled,  among 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  a  long  time  after  the  ages  in 
which  thefe  people,  having  refolved  to  place  in  the  heavens  thg 
fouls  of  their  heroes,  had  in  confequence  given  their  names  to 
planets  ^. 

As  to  the  chara61:ers  by  which  the  aftronomers  at  this  time 
defign  the  planets,  many  authors  think  that  they  are  very  an- 
cient. They  even  think,  that  they  there  find  traces  of  ufages 
pra£lifed  in  the  mofl;  early  ages  *. 


"  Hift.  des  Tncas,  t.  z.  p,  35, 

''-  Pint.  (Ic  placit.  philofbph.  1.  2.  C  ly.  p.  88p.;  Achil.  Tat.  ifag.  c.  17.; 
Gemin.  c.  i.  a p it d  Vetav.  Uranol.  p.  4.;  Hygin.  aftron.  1.  4.  c.  15,  &  feq. ; 
Cieoinedes  meteor.  1.   i.  p.  16.  ;   Ccnforin.  de  Dei  nat.  c,  13. 

*  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Manilius,  fays,  that  a  proof  that  the  agronomical 
cliaraifters  which  we  life  for  the  planets  are  of  a  very  great  antiquity,  is,  that  we 
find  the  fame  charadlers  engraved  on  many  very  ancient  (lones  and  rings.  He 
thinks  that  the  aftronomical  charadler  K  of  Saturn,  means  the  fcythe  of  time 
which  cuts  down  all  things. 

That  of  Jupiter  -n  the  firfV  letter  of  the  name  of  God  in  Greek,  with  an  in- 
teruOion. 

'l'h<it  of    Mars   J<  an  arrow  with  a  fliield. 

That  of  Venus  ^  a  mirror  with  a  handle. 
That  of  Mercury   «  the  caduceus. 

Jt  i«  alfo  the  opinion  of  RIccioli  Almageft.  I.  7.  c.  i. 

This  reafonins  will  prove  at  lea(},  that  thefe  cliaraifier?  came  to  us  from  the 
Greeks  ;  but  they  certainly  are  not  of  the  flrl!  antiquity.  They  could  only  take 
place  fince  the  time  that  tiiey  attributed  the  names  of  the  divinities  to  the  pla- 
nets. 

I 
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I  think,  that  we  fhould  afcribe  the  invention  of  thefe  cha- 
racters to  the  people  of  the  eafl,  and  that  they  are  the  remains 
of  the  firft  manner  of  writing  in  hieroglyphics.  The  Greeks, 
from  whom  we  have  this  abridged  way  of  defigning  the  ftars, 
have  probably  received  them  from  the  eaftern  nations  :  but 
there  is  greater  reafon  to  think  that  the  particular  form  of  each 
chara6ler  has  fuffered  great  changes  relatively  to  the  times 
and  the  places  where  they  were  ufed.  It  is  certain,  that  they 
had  not  given  originally  to  the  planets,  the  names  of  the  gods 
by  which  they  afterwards  defigned  them.  It  is  equally  proved, 
that  the  ancient  nations  were  not  unanimous  about  the  names 
of  the  divinities  which  they  had  attributed  to  thefe  ftars  J'. 
The  aftronomical  charadlers  muft,  of  confequence,  have  va- 
ried according  to  the  different  denominations.  The  attributes 
of  fome  could  not  agree  with  thofe  of  others. 

It  muft  be  agreed,  that  the  characters  which  we  ufe  at  pre- 
fent,  are  different  enough  from  thofe  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients.  We  need  only  compare  them,  to  be  convinced  of 
it  *.  I  fhall  then  be  led  to  look  upon  the  Arabians  as  the  au- 
thors of  thefe  changes,  and  to  think,  that  we  have  received 
from  thefe  people  the  form  of  the  aftronomical  characters  which 
we  ufe  at  prefent.  This  conjecture  is  founded  on  this,  that  we 
defign  the  planets  in  aftronomy,  and  metals  in  chymiftry,  by 
the  fame  characters.  Now,  all  the  world  agrees,  that  chy- 
miftry came  to  us  from  the  Arabians.  There  is  great  reafon 
to  think,  that  having  alfo  been  obliged  to  them  for  the  renewal 
of  aftronomy,  we  have  received  from  thefe  people  the  figns 
ufed  by  them  in  both  thefe  fciences. 


y  See  Achll.  Tit.  ifa^.  c.  17  ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  i.  c.  11.  p.  303.  1.  3.  c.  li. 
p.  4U. ;  Herod.  1.  x.  n.  144  ;  Diod.  1.  z.  p  143. ;  Arift.  de  mundo,  c.  j.  p.  Coi.; 
Plut.  df  Ifide  &  OfiriJe;  Scholijft.  Apoljon.  aJ  1.  3.  v.  1375. ;  Plin.  1.  i.  c.  8. 
P-  75i  &  3*5-  ;  Apuleius  elt:  mundo,  p.  169. ;  Hygin.  aftron.  I.  z.  c.  41.  p.  41-5.  ; 
CSron.  Pafchale,  p.  37.  D.  Tim.  Locriis  de  anima  mundi  apu.i  Plat.  p.  1091.  • 
Au^iirtiri.  decivit.  Dei,  1.  7  c.  ij.  ;  VolT  ck  idol.  1.  i.e.  16.  1.  x.  c.  ly,  31, 
3z    &  33.  ;   Plin.  cxercit.  p.  IJ3J,  &  1136. 

By  comparing  the  ditTcrent  palliges  of  thefe  authors,  it  will  be  feen  hoiv  much 
the  ancient  nations  varied  about  the  names  of  the  divinities  which  they  attributed 
to  the  planet-. 

•  Slc  tht  figures  of  the  ancient  charaflers  referred  tf>  by  Saimafiiis,  Plin.  exer- 
cit.  p.  12 s  J,  8i  feq.  and  in  the  rcnarks  of  M.  Huct  on  Manilius,  1.  j.  p   80. 

The 
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The  cuftom  of  making  each  day  of  the  week  anfwer  to  a 
planet,  is  very  ancient.  Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  attri- 
bute to  the  Egyptians  the  origin  of  this  cuftom  ^.  There  are 
fome,  notwithftanding,  who  afcribe  it  to  the  Chaldeans,  to 
Zoroafter,  and  Hyftafpes  ^.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble,  that  this  cuftom  took  its  rife  in  the  eaft.  We  know,  that, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  eaftern  nations  made  ufe  of  weeks 
compofed  of  feven  days ''.  Without  doubt,  each  day  of  the 
week  received  the  name  of  the  planet  under  whofe  denomina- 
tion the  ancients  were  perfuaded  it  was.  It  is  true,  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  order  which  the  planets  follow  in  the 
week,  and  their  arrangement  in  the  heavens.  Plutarch  gives 
a  reafon  for  this  difplacin^.  His  work  is  loft.  The  title  only 
remains.  I  ftaall  not  ftop  to  explain  the  motives  alledged  by 
the  aftrologers,  motives  founded  on  the  power  which  they  at- 
tribute to  each  planet  over  each  hour  of  the  day,  by  beginning 
with  that  of  noon.  It  fuffices  to  mention  fuch  explications,  to 
fhew  all  the  ridicule  of  them. 


z  Herod.  1.  a.  n.  8z.  ;  Dion.  Cafiiiis,  Rom,  hlft.  1.  37.  P-  4^'  edit.  ispj. 
a   Salmaf.  dc  an.  climaft.  p.  595,  &  590. 
b  See  part  i.  b.  3.  p.  X17,  &  ai8. 
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